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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


The Riverside ^Edition o£ the writings of Mr. Xiongfellow was pnhlished in 
1886. It contained a complete collection of the prose and verse 5 including trans* 
lations ; several hitherto uncollected pieces were brought into the various groups, 
and the aim was to make it definitive. The editor, H. E. Scudder, relying largely 
upon the biography by the poet’s brother, the Reverend Samuel Longfellow, pro- 
vided a considerable apparatus of introductions and notes, bibliographical and il- 
lustrative. Reference was had also to the original issue of the several poems, 
and variations from the text were indicated in foot-notes. No subsequent publi- 
cation has added materially to the history of the writings, and no works unknown 
at that time have been discovered since. The Riverside Edition, therefore, will 
doubtless remain as authoritative and complete. It is published in eleven vol- 
umes, two being given to prose, six to verse, and three to the translation of Dante. 

The present edition of Mr..Lon^llow’s poetical writings is based upon the 
Riverside. It contains the fei^e ^y^ublished in the six volumes of verse, 
and such condensed bibliographical and other notes as seem desirable for the 
general reader and compatible with the limitations of a one-volume edition. A 
biographical sketch introduces the volume. The poems are given as nearly as 
may be in their chronological orders, but a table at the end of the volume indicates 
this order more precisely. 

Boistok, 4 Pabk Stbeet, October 1, 1898. 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, whose descent is traced from William Longfellow 
of Byfield, Massachusetts, an English imimgrant of the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century, was the son of Stephen and Zilpha (Wadsworth) Longfellow. He was born 
in a house still standing at the corner of Fore and Hancock streets, Portland, Maine, 
February 27, 1807. He was trained for college at the Portland Academy, and in 1821 
entered Bowdoin College (founded but twenty years before), was graduated in 1825, 
and immediately received an invitation to teach the modern languages m his Alma 
Mater, with leave of absence for travel and study m Europe. 

He sailed for France in May, 1820, w’here he spent the rest of that year. Early 
in 1827 he went to Spain for eight months. A year followed m Italy ; and after six 
months in Germany, he returned to America in the summer of 1829- In September of 
that year he entered upon his duties at Brunswick as Professor of Modem Languages. 
In September, 1831, he was married to Mary Storer Potter, second daughter of Judge 
Barrett Potter of Portland. His study and his writing during his residence at Bruns- 
wick made him at last feel restricted in opportunity ; and he was easting about for 
some more congenial position, when he received, in December, 1834, an invitation to 
succeed Mr. George Tieknor as Smith Professor of Modem Languages in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and at once accepted the offer with enthusiasm. 

The mvitation gave an intimation that he might, if he chose, spend a year or eighteen 
months in Europe for the purpose of perfecting himself in German ; and in April, 1835, 
he made a second Journey of study and observation. He spent the remainder of the 
year m England, the Scandinavian countries, and Holland, where he was detained by 
the illness of his wife, who died at the end of N*ovember in Rotterdam. Thence he 
passed to Germany, where he wintered in Heidelberg, occupying himself closely in 
study. Near the end of June, he went to the Tyml, spent tlie summer in Switzer- 
land, and by slow stages made his way to Havre, whence he sailed for home in October, 
1836. 

In December of this year he estahhshed himself in Cambridge, and took up his col- 
lege duties. In the summer of 1837 he found quarters in the historic house which had 
been Washington’s headquarters daring the siege of Boston, where he had for a while 
as co-tenant Dr. Joseph Worcester, the lexicographer. The house at the time was 
owned and occupied by Mrs Andrew Craigie, widow of a commissary officer in the 
American army, who bore the distinguished title Apothecary-general. Here Mr Long- 
fellow lived durmg the remamder of his life, except that he had also for many years a 
summer cottage at Nahant. lu 1843 he became owner of the estate through the gift of 
Mr. Nathan Appleton of Boston, whose daughter, Frances Elizabeth, he married July 
13 of that year. 

Mr. Longfellow held his professorship in Harvard University from 1836 to 185^ 
when be resigned the position. Once only, in 1842, did he take a long vacation of six 
months, which be spent mainly at Marienberg on the Rhine, for the sake of its waters. 
In July, 1861, he met with a terrible loss in the distressing death, by fire, of his wife. 
He led after this a somewhat secluded life ; but in May, 1^8, he went to Europe for 
a fourth time, with members of his family, and remained abroad, receiving academic 
honors and everywhere accorded such distinction as his great fame won him and his 
sensitive nature would permit him to receive. He returned to his home in September, 
1869, and died March 24, 1882, leaving two sons and three daughters. 

Besides the degree of Doctor of I^ws conferred on him by his Alma Mater, Bonfr 
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doin College, Longfellow received the same decoration from Harvard University 
jMid from Cambridge, England, the degree of Doctor of Cnil Law from the University 

Oxford, and was memfer, among other societies, of the Royal Spanish Academy. 

In such brief terms may be recorded the external incidents of the life of a man whose 
name is probably more widely known both in America and in Europe than that of any 
other American man of letters. The more important and distingmshmg record of his 
life lies m a statement respecting his hterary career, and especially the succession of 
his poetical wntings, for his services to his countrymen were only mcideataUj through 
Ms academic avocation ; his real vocation was that of a poet, and m that word must 
be included the notion of an interpreter. 

Setting aside the boyish verses on the Battle of Lovell’s Pond ’’ with their faint 
echo of Moore, the first disclosure of poetic gift was in the period when he was closing 
his college course and immediately after, in the winter which intervened between his 
appointment at Bowdoin and his first European visit. About twenty-five poems were 
published in various journals at this time ; and seven of them the poet included under 
the beading “Earlier Poems” in his first collection of original verse, “ Voices of the 
Night,” a dozen years later. In this group of early poems, there are a few touches 
which indicate the spark of poetic fire ; but for the most part they are derivative, imita- 
tive, and merely exercises upon a slender poetic reed. Their chief value is m showing 
how the author’s inmd, before he travelled or partook freely of the larger literature, 
tamed instinctively to subjects and to modes of treatment which permitted the artistic 
use of the reflected forms of nature and human life ; he was seekmg for color and 
richness and decorative grace rather than penetrating to the elemental significance. 

During this brief penSi of poetic activity, Mr. Longfellow wrote and printed probably 
as much prose which has not been preserved. In truth, he was seekmg expression through 
literary form, and was conscious rather of the literary spirit than of a controlling poetic 
power. It was daring his last year in college that he wrote to his father : — 

“ I most eagerly aspire after future eminence in literature ; my whole soul burns ardently 
for it, and every earthly thought centres in it. There may be something visionary m tMs, but 
I flatter myself that I have prudence enough to keep my enthusiasm from defeating its own 
object by too great haste. Surely there never was a better opportunity offered for exertion of 
literary talent in our own country than is now offered. To he sure, most of our literary men 
thus far have not been profoundly so, until they have studied and entered the practice of 
theology, law, or medicine I do beheve that we ought to pay more attention to the opinion 
of philosophers, that ‘ nothing but nature can qualify a man for knowledge.’ Whether Nature 
has given me any capacity for knowledge or not, she has, at any rate, given me a very s^ng 
predflection for hterary pursuits; and I am almost confident in believing that If 1 can rise in 
Ihe world, it must he by the exercise of my talent in the wide field of literature* With such 
a l^llef, I most say that I am unwilling to engage in the study of the law. . . . Let me reinde 
one year at Cambridge ; let me study helles^ettres, and after that tame it will not require a spirit 
of prophecy to predict with some degree of certainty what kind of a figure X could make in the 
Hterary world.” 

la this interesting letter there is the note of a young man pleading with his father, 
and using the argument which he thinks may prevail ; hut there is, more distinct than 
any assnined bravado, an eagerness to try the callmg which answem most completely 
demands of hb nature. Throngh all the vicissitudes of his professional life, he seems 
never to have missed the road wmch his intellectnal and emotional endowment pointed 
out. His life-long friend, Mr. George Washington Greene, in the moving dedication to 
the poet prefixed to his “ The Life of Nathanael Greene,” recalls a day spent by the 
two young men in Naples in 1828, when, under the splendor of an Italian sunset, and 
with the beautiitt! bay of Naples spread out before them, they reflected on the pageant 
of and ihen turned tlmir ihoughts m upon themselves and their own purposes in 

^We talked and mused by turns,” says Greene* ‘*1^ the twi%ht deepened and the 
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stars came fortlx to mingle their mysterious influences with the overmastering magic of 
the scene. It was then that you unfolded to me your plans of life, and showed me 
from what ‘ deep cisterns ’ you had already learned to draw. From that day, the ofhee 
oE literature took a new place in my thoughts. I felt its forming power as t had never 
felt it before, and began to look with a calm resignation upon its trials, and with true 
appreciation upon its rewards,” 

There is no corresponding record by tbe poet himself to which we can turn for the 
e^ansion of these words ; but there are hints in his letters as well as suggestions from 
his studies at this time, which make it pretty certain that the entrance he then found 
into the literatures of Southern Europe through the medium of a quick acquaintance 
with the seveml languages was the disclosure to him of the interpreting power of litera- 
ture ; and it is interesting to note that one of the indications at this time of his own 
adventures in literature pointed to the use of the native, familiar matenai of New Eng- 
land life. In the midst of his enthusiastic absorption of foreign art, literature, and 
life, he wrote to Carey Sn Lea, the Philadelphia publishers, proposing a series of sketches 
and tales of New England life. He was qualifying himself for the post of an instructor 
in modem languages ; but neither in his purpose then, nor m his pursuit of this calling 
afterward at Brunswick and Cambridge, could he be regarded as taking an academie 
attitude. He taught by methods which were designed to initiate the student as early 
as possible mto an apprehension of tbe interesting revelation of life which literature 
held ; and his choice of forms of literature for translation into the English tongue led 
him straight to those poems which embodied human experience in its most sympathetid 
guise. 

There was a period of a little more than ten years from the time when Mr. Long- 
fellow returned from Europe which was marked by iiteraiy production and the work 
of a teacher, blended and interchanged, but expressive of a single controlling passion. 
Just before his return after a three years’ absence, he wrote to his father : ‘‘My poetic 
career is finished. Since I left America I have hardly put two lines together.” Both 
his note-book and his letters show that Ms mind was occupied mainly with plans for 
work in prose. In fact, the new world opened to him by his introduction to historic and 
contemporaneous romantic literature pressed for expression. There was an outlet through 
teachmg, and there was an outlet through writing ; and in Ms eagerness to give form 
to the impressions crowding upon him, he used Ms profession for the opportunities it 
gave Mm, and wrote lectures and articles for periodicals in which he sought to classify 
and arrange the wealth wMeh his study and sojourn in foreign lands had heaped before 
hhn. Yet the artistic impulse native to Ms genius impelled Mm to use his material in 
more artistic form. Shortly after his return to America, he began the publication in 
Buckingham’s ^ The New England Magazine ” of a series entitled “ The Schoolmaster,” 
in which a slight framework of fictitious assumption of personality is employed in which 
to set pictures of foreign life. The series continued for eighteen months, and then was 
recast and enlarged to be published in book form in 1833, under the title of “Outre- 
Mer . A Pilgrimage beyond the Sea.” It was in effect the harvest of Ms first years 
of travel, fit 1839 appeared “ Hyperion,” which followed upon Ms second residence 
abroad, and in its form and treatment was more distinctly a work of constructive art. 
The material which he had amassed was now more completely mastered, and in the 
freedom of his mastery he employed it for an ulterior artistie purpose, interfusing a 
lyrical and romantic strain of human sentiment. The book marks the close of what 
may be regarded as the poet’s period of training for Ms distinct vocation. 

Yet, during this entire period, he had not failed to exercise Mmself in poetic form as 
well as in the poetical treatment of the prose form. His function as an interpreter of 
foreign literature, bo^ as teacher and writer, drew Mm into metrical versions of the 
poems wMch formed for Mm so essential a part of that literature. His first book, 
Weed, aside from school-manuals, was Ms translation of Coplas de Manrique ; and his 
two prose volumes were lighted by lyrics in which his own poetic genius was a trau^ 
p»irent medium for tim beauty ^ ^ ordinals. As Ms first great dWovery of Mmsell 
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was in the loss of himself in large study and observation, so his appropriation of Euro- 
pean literary art was the occasion for a fineness of literary espression quite beyond hi& 
earlier independent poetic trials. These translations have a quality which make them 
distinctively his, while still faithful resenpts of the originals. 

The penod of this special form of production extended beyond the decade of which 
we have been writmg, and culminated with the publication of* “ The Poets and Poetry 
of Europe ” in 1843, an anthology which contained a number of his own translations 
From 1830 until 1843 he wrote more than sixty such poems, and in this last year made 
his first experiments in the translation of Dante. But the most prolific years* were, pre- 
cisely, those from 1829 to 1839, when he was most busily engaged m assimilatmg and 
ordering ail that material for art which had been put into bis possession by his ac- 
quamtanee with foreign literature and life. 

It was when he had discharged his obligation to this inheritance by the publication 
of ** Hyperion ” that he began almost simultaneously bis long and noble* career as a poet, 
singing m his own voice the songs which were the oveiflow of his native genius, enriched 
and expanded by the years of study and experiment In the flush of his intellectual 
manhood, established in what promised to be a permanent position in Harvard College, 
and with his days of wandermg over, he turned again to poetry. He was still a student, 
but the urgency of the student mood was passed ; the riches of human thought had be- 
come m a measure his possession ; his personal experience had been enlarged and deep- 
ened ; he no longer saw prineipaliy the outside of the world ; youth with its surrender 
to the moment had gone, and manhood with its hours of reflection had come. So we 
may interpret the poet’s mood as it discloses itself m the verses which introduce his 
first volume of original poetry. 

The conclusion of one period of his intellectual growth, as instanced in the writing 
of ** Hyperion,” melts into the begmmng of a new period, which is indicated by the sev- 
eral Psalms, so called by himself, written and published at the end of 1838 and during 
1839. In the latter year Mr. Longfellow gathered these recent poems with those belong- 
ing to earlier stages into a volume to which he gave the title ** Voices of the Night.’ 
It comprised three groups of poems, — those recently written and published in th<t 
“ Ejiiekerbocker Magazine ; ” a selection from his poems published in periodicals during 
and immediately after his college days ; and translations, together with a Prelude and 
an Envoi. The publication seems to have been a sudden thought coming to him in the 
exhilaration of his busy life. He writes in his diary, under date of September 11, 1839 ; 
" I have taken to the Greek poets again, and mean to devote one hour every morning 
to them. Began to-day with Anacreon. What exquisite language ! Why did I ever 
forget my Greek?” and the next day he notes : mean to publish a volume of 

poems under the title of * Voices of the Night.^ As old Michael Drayton says, — 

* I will ; yea, and I may 1 
Who shall oppose my way ? 

For what is he alone 
That of himself can say 
He ’s heire of Helicon ? ’ ” 

It was, perhaps, at the suggestion of his renewed interest in Greek that he gave the 
latle he did to the volume, with a motto from Euripides, the lines in a chorus in 
^ Orestes ” beginning vhpm 

The success of the volume was marked ; and the tone in which the author speaks ol 
it in his diary and letters, as well as the Joyousness which pervades his life at this 
period, indicates how sincere was this new birth of song, and what promise ifc gave of 
endurance. Nevertheless, he was not so conscious of his destiny that he could not out- 
line, a few days later, a plan of Eterary work which embraced a Mstoiy of English 
poetry, a novel, a series of sketches, and only one p^m, which may have been a para- 
phrase of Scandinavian verse. This effiorescence of intellectual life was, however, onij 
a sign of hm activity# It serves to show how aafairsd and progressive was his growth* 
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be had not broken with his past, bat he did not distinctly see how almost entirely his 
literary prodactiveness was theieafter to be confined to \erse. For it is to be noted 
that after the publication ot “‘Voices of the Xigbt” the succession of volumes of poeti^ 
was broken only by “Ka\auagii,'* and the collection of his scattered papers under the 
title of “ Drift Wood/’ Ka^anagh,” published m 1849, at the close ot another decade, 
appears to have been the final form taken by bis art of various fancies which had been 
tioating in his nmid since the period of Ins first begmnings m hteiature. It laid their 
ghost, we may think , and alter that the man of letters ceased to be, and the poet was 
firmly sealed. 

The years immediately following the publication of “Voices of the Night ” nUj be 
regarded as those of the greatest spontaneity m Mr. Longfellow’s poetic work. The 
title of the next volume of verse, “ Ballads and other Poems,” hints at the direction his 
mind was taking. “ I have broken ground m a new field,” he writes to Mr. Greene, 
January 2, 1840, “namely, ballads ; beginmng with the “Wreck of the Schooner Hes- 
perus,’ on the reef of Norman’s Woe, m the great storm of a fortnight ago. I shall 
send it to some newspaper. I think I shall ivrite more. The national ballad is a vir- 
gin soil here in New England , and there are great materials. Besides, I have a great 
notion of working upon the people's feelings I am going to have it printed on a sheet 
with a coarse picture on it I desire a new sensation and a new set of critics. Nat. 
Hawthorne is tickled with the idea. Felton laughs and says, ‘ I would n’t.’ ” The 
familiar story of his invention of “ Excelsior ” is most suggestive of the poetic glow 
which his mmd now experienced. “ The Spanish Student ” was another experiment in 
literary art struck out of Ms enthusiasm for Spanish literature, in which his w'ork as a 
teacher had been engaging him. The volume of “ Poems on Slavery ” was the contribu- 
tion which Ms patnotism, under stress of indignation, made to the rising tide of anti- 
slavery^ sentiment ; but though he never lessened m his strong hostility to slavery, he 
kept his expression for letters, and conversation, and pubhc actis ; m his art he was 
commanded by less polemic influences. 

The first pubhcation of ““The Spanish Student” was in 1842, during the author’s ab- 
sence in Europe. The *“ Poems on Slavery ” were written on the return voyage* Mr. 
Longfellow was now thirty-five years old ; and as he turned back after his six months’ 
vacation and faced homeward, he wrote the autobiograpMcal sonnet, published after his 
death, entitled “‘Mezzo Cammm.” In this he declares ; — 

of my life has gone, and I have let 
The years slip from me and have not fulfilled 
The aspiration of my youth, to build 
Some tower of song with lofty parapet 
Not indolence, uor pleasure, not the fret 
Of restless passions that would not be stalled. 

But sorrow, and a care that almost killed. 

Kept me from what I may accomplish yet,’* 

With the familiarity which Mr. Longfellow now had with great art and the conscious- 
ness he possessed of his own poetic power, he could scarcely have been content with 
brief swallow-flights of song. Conceptions of great works often lie unwrought for many 
years in the mind of the poet ; and Mr. Longfellow’s habit of jotting down impulses and 
momentary resolutions in Ms note-book lets us partly into tbe secret of the magnum opus 
which dominated his life. The possibly vague aspiration of bis youth “to build some 
tower of song with lofty parapet ” clearly took somewhat positive sliape at this time. 
There is an entry in Ms journal, under date of November 8, 1841, which indicates how 
intensely and how comprehensively the conception of “ Christus ” possessed Mm Jit the 
outset : — 

“ This evening it has come into my mind to undertake a long and elaborate poem by Ibe 
nolv name of CM&t ; the theme of which would be the variona aspects of Christendmu In fibs 
vfiddle Modem As«»” 
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The summer following this decision was that which he spent at Marienherg, and co- 
Incldentlj with the writing of the sonnet “Mezzo Canumn was the memorandoxn m 
his note-book : — 

“ Christas, a dramatic poem, in three parts. 

Part First The time of Christ. {Hope ) 

Part feecond. The Middle Ages. {Faith.) 

Part Third The Present. (Chaiity /* 

“ The words in parenthesis,” his biographer remarks, “ are in pencil, and apparently 
added afterwards.” 

It was not till 1873 that the work as it now stands was published ; and during those 
thirty-two years, which represent almost the whole of Mr. Longfellow's productive pe- 
riod, the subject of the trilogy seems never to have been long absent from his mind. 
The theme in its majesty was a flame by night and a polar of cloud by day, which led 
his mind in all its onward movement ; and he esteemed the work which he had under- 
taken as the really great work of his life His religious nature was profoundly moved 
by it, and the degree of doubt whieh attended every step of his progress marked the 
height of the endeavor whieh he put forth. There was nothing violent or eccentric in 
this sadden resolution. The entry in his journal, his biographer states, is the only one 
for that year ; but his correspondence and the dates of his poems indicate clearly 
enough that the course of his mental and spintual life was flowing in a direction which 
made this resolve a most rational and at the same time inspiring expression of his per- 
sonality. He had been singing those psalms of life, tnumphant, sympathetic, aspiring, 
which showed how strong a hold the ethical principle had of him ; he had been steeping 
bis soul m Dante ; he had been moved by the tender ecelesiasticism of “The Children of 
the Lord's Supper,” and in recording a passage in the life of Christ had fancied himself 
a monk of the Middle Ages $ while the whole tenor of his life and thought had shown 
how strong a personal apprehension he had of the divine in humanity. 

It was nme years from this resolution before he attacked the work in earnest, begin- 
ning then, as is well known, with the second part, and publishing it independently and 
without explanation of his full desi^, as The Golden Legend ; ” but it is fair to snp- 
pom tha;! Ibe scheme itself in its entii^ty was one of those spiritual cinctures which bind 
the days of man, each to each. It is not at all improbable also that the exactions ol 
his professi<maI occupation had something to do with breaking the continnity of his poet- 
ical labor, and making him shrink from a task which called for great absorption of 
power. Certain it is that when in the winter of 1843-46 he was engaged upon his most 
sustained flight of verse up to this rime, the poem of “Evangeline,” his diary bears wit- 
^ss to the inwrience of the distractions of his daily life incident to his position, which 
constantly withheld him from a task which gave him the greatest delight. 

The three poems — “ Evangelme,” “The So5^ of Hiawatha,” and “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish ” — have superficially a mosre distinct place as expression of the larger 
sweep of Mr. Longfellow's poerical genius, but they bear no such relation to his more 
intinmte life as the “Christas.^ They serve well to emphasize that ardent interest in 
Americam thetms which was early Illustrated by his eagerness to write of New England 
Eto, wimn he vms in the flash of his enthusiasm for the art which Europe opened to Ms 
view. Tl^ illi]^strate also hib teehnlind skill and Ms insrinerive sense of fitness of form^ 
E^pin?!&g Ms period of poetical prodnctkm as not far from sixty years, these three 
poems oeotpy, spming, midway decade, and they are in toe minds of most 

the certad ribees dbcmt whito toe poetb shorter poems are grouped. Yet those shorter 
have become most securely imbedded in the memories and aflecrions of 
r^pdeia, those soi^ wMeh he breathed into the air and f mind again in toe heart of a 
were freely s^t forth with m long intervals up to the very end of Ms life. Fer« 
.|||(^ tte withdrawal which followed toe tragedy of Ms 

dsmw^lile. 

When he begaa to Hit his head alter the calamity whieh befell him in toe death of his 
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wife, “ he felt the need,” says his biographer, ** of some continuous and tranquil occupa- 
tion for his thoughts ; and after some months he summoned the resolution to take up 
again the task of translatmg Bante.” This was no new study with him ; in one form 
or another it had been a familiar pursuit smce he made his fiist adventure in European 
hterature, and his first collection of poems, *^Toices of the Xight,” contained examples 
of translation from Dante ; but now he pushed the work through to completion, and in 
the final publication in three volumes left on record a notable expression of an important 
phase of his mtellectual endowment. As translation was one of the earliest signs of his 
appropriation of the art disclosed to him in foreign literature, after he had completed 
the tale of his greater works he resumed with distinct pleasure this form of communion 
with other poets. Indeed, throughout his life he recognized the gracious part which this 
exercise of translation played m the intellectual life. He found in such work a gentle 
stimulus to his poetic faculties, and resorted to it when wishing to quicken his spirit. 
«I agree with you entirely,” he writes to Freiligrath, November 24, 1843, «iii what you 
say about translations. It is like running a ploughshare through the soil of one’s mind ; 
a thousand germs of thought start up (excuse this agncultural figure), w’hicli otherwise 
might have lain and rotted in the ground StOl, it sometimes seems to me hke an ex- 
cuse for being lazy, — like leaning on another man’s shoulder.” 

It is when one enlarges the conception of the word “ translation ” that one perceives 
how well it expresses a pervasive element of Mr. Longfellow’s art. He w^as a consum- 
mate translator because the vision and faculty divine which he possessed was directed 
toward the reflection of the facts of nature and society rather than toward the facts 
themselves. He was like one who sees a landscape in a Claude Lorraine glass ; by some 
subtle power of the mirror everything has been composed for him. Thus, when he 
came to use the nch material of history, of poetry, and of other arts, he saw these in 
forms already existing ; and his art was not so much a reconstruction out of crude mate- 
rial as a representation, a rearrangement in his own exquisite language of what he found 
and admired. He was first of all a composer, and he saw his subjects in their relations 
rather than m their essence. To tell over again old tales, to reproduce in forms of deli- 
cate fitness the scenes and narratives which others had invented, — this was his delight ; 
for in doing this he was conscious of his power, and he worked with ease. 

^*The Divine Tragedy” was finished in 1870. It marks a characteristic of the poet 
that he must have always by him some comprehensive task ; and on the day when he 
finished “Judas Maccabeus,” which was in a sense an offshoot of “The Divine Tragedy,” 
he recorded in his diary : “ A new subject comes into my mind,” This was, no doul^ 
the subject of “Michael Angelo.” Two months later he wrote: “ February 26, 1872, 
I have more definitely conceived the idea of a dramatic poem on Michael Angelo, which 
has been vaguely hovenng in my thoughts for some time. Can I accomplish it ? ” In 
May he finished his first draft, but the poem never was completed. The author kept it 
by him, occasionally touching it, writii^ new scenes, rejecting portions, and seemingly 
reluctant to have it leave Ms desk. He wrote upon the first pa^, “ A Fragment ; ” 
and a fragment it remains, even though it has the smoothness and apparent roundn^s 
of a finished work. It is possible, also, that in calfing it a fragment Mr. Longfellow 
had in mind the fact that the time of the poem embraced but a small fraction of the 
artist’s life ; and this consideration may have led Mm to throw aside the concluding 
scene of Michael Angelo’s death-bed as indicating too positive and final a close. It is 
certain that there is but slight attempt at the development of a drama, with its crises 
and denouement } the form adopted was that of a dramatic poem which permitted ex- 
pansion and contraction vdthin the natural Hmi^ of three major parts, and depended for 
its value in construction upon the skilful selection of scenes, chronological in their se- 
quence, and yet in^oaUve of the relations subsistmg between the principal characters 
Introduced. 

There is an interest, however, attaching to thfe work which grows out of its place in 
Mr. Longfellow^e histi^. It was found ht his desk and published after his death, ten 
years from the iame nrhm it was fi^t eomfosed, and bearing the marks of his 
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revision When Michael Angelo holds discourse from the vantage-ground of age with 
the volatile Benvenuto Cellini, bis counsel to the younger man is mingled with pathetic 
redeetions upon his own relation to axt. He cannot leave Rome for Florence ; he is 
under the spell which affects one hke malaria, — 

“ Malaria of the mind 
Out of this tomb of the majestic Past ; 

The fever to accomplish some great work 
Tliat will not let us sleep. I must go on 
Until I die ’’ 

So he speaks ; and to Benvenuto’s reminder of the memories which cluster about the 
pleasant city upon the Arno, he replies, musing : — 

“ Pleasantly 

Come back to me the days when, a& a youth, 

I walked with Ghirlandajo in the gardens 
Of Mediei, and saw the antique statues, 

The forms august of gods and godlike men, 

And the gieat world of art revealed itself 
To my young eyes. Then all that man hath done 
Seemed iiossible to me Alas ! how little 
Of all 1 dreamed of has my hand achieved ^ ’’ 

The caution agamst mistaking a poet’s dramatic assumption for his own character and 
expression is of less force when applied to one in whom the dramatic power was hut 
slightly developed , and the whole poem of Michael Angelo,” taken m connection with 
the time and circumstances of its composition, may fairly be regarded as m some re- 
spects Longfellow’s apologia, Michael Angelo rehearsing his art is dramatically con- 
ceived, and there is no lapse into the poet’s own speech ; for all that, and because of 
that, the reader is always aware of the presence of Longfellow, wise, calm, reflective, 
musing over the large thoughts of life and art. I want it,” the poet says in his diary, 
** for a long and delightful occupation and he treated himself to the luxury of keeping 
the work by him, brooding over it, shaping it anew, adding, changing, discaiding. 

** Quickened are they that touch the Prophet’s bones,” he says in his Dedication ; and 
it may easily be believed that with no great scheme of verse haunting him, with no 
sense of incompleted plans, he would linger in the twilight of his poeSc life over the 
strcmg figure of the artist thus called up before him, and be kindled with a new poetic 
glow as he contemplated the great artist. For Michael Angelo in the poem is the virile 
character of the robust Italian seen in a softened, mellow light. We are not probably 
far astray when we say that Longfellow, in building this pwm and reflecting upon its 
theme during the last ten years of his life, was more distinctly declaring his artistic 
ereed than in any other of his works, and that the discussions which take place in the 
poem, more especially Michael Angelo’s utterances on plastic or graphic art, had a pecu- 
liar interest for him as bearing upon analogous doctrines of the art of poetry. 

The great sculptor is made to speak in ms old age of— 

“The fever to accomplish some great work 
That will not let us sleep ” 

If there was any such fever in Mr. Longfellow’s ease, — and possibly the writing of 
** Michael Angelo” is an evidence, — there certainly was from the beginning of his 
eateer a most healthy and normal airivity of life, which stirred him to the achievement 
of great works in distinction from the familar, Ireqaent exei^ise of the poetic faculty. 

« We have but one life here on earth,” be writes in his diary ; ** we must make that 
beantM. And to do this heidth and elasticity of mind are needful ; and whatever 
endaaigers or impedes these nmst be avmded.” This last entzy lets a little light into 
^ peel’s Thai cairn sweetness of spirit, which is so apparent in Long- 

iellow, was an ae<|mlloa as well m m endowmcmt He ddiberately chose and refrained 
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according to a law in his members, and took clear cognizance of his nature and its ten- 
dencies. In a word, he was a sane man. There was a notable sanity about ail his mode 
of life, and his attitude towards books and Nature and men. It was the positive which 
attracted him, the achievement in literature, the large, seasonable gifts of the outer 
world, the men and women themselves who were behind the deeds and words which 
made them known. The books which he read, as noted in his journals, were the gen- 
erous books ; he wanted the best wine of thought, and he avoided criticism. He basked 
in sunbhme ; he watched the sky, and was ahve to the great sights and sounds, and to 
all the tender mfiuences of the seasons. In his intercourse with men, this sanity ap- 
peared m the power which he showed of preserving his own individuality in the midst of 
constant pressure from all sides ; he gave of himself freely to bis intimate friends, but 
he dwelt, nevertheless, in a charmed circle, beyond the lines of which men could not 
penetrate. Praise did not make him arrogant or vain ; criticism, though it sometimes 
wounded him, did not turn him from his course. It is rare that one in our time has 
been the centre of so much admiration, and s^ rarer that one has preserved in the 
midst of it all an integrity of nature which never abdicates. 


H. K S. 
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PRELUDE 

T&e title Voices of the Mghi orfgiiuiHy wae used by 
Mr* Iiougfellow for tlie poem Footsteps of Angels, then 
he gave it to the first collected volume of hia poetry with 
special application to the group of eight poems follow- 
mg Preiude Here it is confined to this group. 

Pleasant it was, when woods were green 
And winds were soft and low, 

To lie amid some sylvan scene, 

Where, the long drooping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go ; 

Or where the denser CTove receives 
N’o sunlight from above, 

But the dark foliage interweaves 
In one unbroken roof of leaves, 
Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move. 

Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I lay upon the ground ; 

His hoary arms uplifted he, 

And all 3ie broad leaves over me 
Clapjped their little hands in glee. 

With one continuous sound j — 

A slumberous sound, a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream. 

As of innumerable idngs, 

As, when a bell no longer swings. 

Faint the hollow murmur rings 
O’er meadow, lake, and stream. 

And dremns of that wMoh cannot che. 
Bright visions, mxm to me, 

As lapped in thm^hi I used to Me, 

And into the stummer sly, 

Where the sailing dbuds weaat by, 
like dbdps upon the wm ; 


Breams that the soul of youth engage 
Ere Fancy has been quelled ; 

Old legends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of the saint and sage, 

Tales that have the nme of age, 

And chronicles of eld. 

And, loving still these quaint old theme% 
Even in the city’s throng 
I feel the freshness of the streams, 

That, crossed by shades and sunny gleamfii 
Water the green land of dreams, 

The holy land of song. 

Therefore, at Pentecost, which brings 
The Spring, clothed like a bride, 

When nestling buds unfold their wings. 
And bishop’s-caps have golden rings. 
Musing upon many things, 

I sought the woodland wide. 

The green trees whispered low and mild ; 

It was a sound of joy ! 

They were my playmates when a child. 
And rocked me in their arms so wild ! 

Still they looked at me and smiled. 

As if I were a hoy ; 

And ever whispered, mild and low, 

“ Come, be a child once more ! ” 

And wav^ their long arms to and 
And beckoned solemmy and slow ; 

Oh, I could not choose but go 
Bito the woodlands hoar, — 

Into the blithe and breathing air, 

Into the solemn wood. 

Solemn and silent everywhere I 
Nature with folded hands seemed thm, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer I 
Like <Hie in prayer I stood. 
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Before me rose an arenize 
Of tall and sonibrous pines ; 

Abroad their fan-like branches grew. 

And, where the sunshine darted through, 
Spread a vapor soft and blue, 

In long and sloping hues. 

And, falling on my weary brain, 

Like a fast-fallmg shower, 

The dreams of youth came back again, — 
Low lispings of the summer rain, 
Dropping on the ripened grain, 

As once upon the flower. 

Visions of childhood ! Stay, oh, stay I 
Ye were so sweet and wild 1 
And distant voices seemed to say, 

** It cannot be ! They pass away t 
Other themes demand thy lay ; 

Thou art no more a child I 

**The land of Song within thee lies, 
Watered by living springs ; 

The lids of Fancy’s sleepless eyes 
Are gat''*’ unto that Paradise j 
Holy thoughts, like stars, arise ; 

Its clouds are angels’ wings. 

“ Leam, that henceforth thy song shall be, 
Not mountains capped with snow, 

Nor forests sounding like the sea, 

Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 

Where the woodlands bend bo see 
The bending heavens below. 

" Tiere is a forest where the din 
Of iron branches sounds 1 
A mi^ty river roars between. 

And whosoever looks iherein 
Sees the heavens all black with sin, 

Sees not its depths, nor bounds. 

** Athwart the swin^ug branches cast, 
Soft rays of sunshine pour ; 

Then comes the fearful wintry blast ; 

Our hopes, like withered leaves, fall fast ; 
PalM nips ^ It is past ! 

We can return no more ! * 

^ Lock, then. Into tMne heart, and write f 
Tea, Into Life’s deep stream ! 

AB forms cd sorrow and delght. 

All iolmi Voices of the N^t» 

Slial can soothe or 
Be Bieae h^iu^eiorih Itone.** 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT 
’Aerracr/ij, Tp(^A.«rTos 

Composed in the summer of 1839, ** while sitting at 
my chamber window, on one of the balmiest nights of 
the year. I endeaTored to reproduce the impre^on of 
the hour and scene.” 

I HEARD the trailing garments of the 
Night 

Sweep through her marble halls ! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with 
light 

From the celestial walls ! 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er me from above ; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 

That flll the haunted chambers of the 
Night, 

Like some old poet’s rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose ; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows 
there, — 

From those deep cisterns flows. 

O holy Night ! horn thee I leam to hear 
What man has home before I 
Thou layest thy Anger on the lips of Care, 
Amd they complain no more. 

Peace ! Peace I Orestes-like I breathe Bus 
prayer I 

Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, Ike 
most fair, 

The best-beloved Night ! 


A PSALM OF LIFE 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAW 
SAH3 TO THE PSALMIST 

llr. Lot^^lowsfOdM Hits poem: ** X l:ept it gome 
Usm in mimngcxipt, unwfUing to gbow it to any one, it 
b^bsg a Tim from my inmoet heart, at a time when X 
wae rallying from d^^reaelon.” Before it was pub* 
Helied !n the EwIdterMber Mngomm^ October, 1838, it 
wae read by ibe poet to Ms oou^ ciaes at the close 
of a Metnre m CMhe. Xts title, though used now 
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exclusiyely for this |»oem, was onguially, m the poet’s 
imnd, a generic one He notes from tune to time that 
he has written a psahn, a psalm of death, or another 
psalm of life. The psalmist ” is thus the hiiuself. 
When printed in the Knwl^hGcker it bore as a motto 
the lines from Orashaw : <— 

life that shall send 
A challenge to its ftT i d, 

And when it comes say. Welcome, fidend. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers. 

Life IS but an empty dream I — 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life Is real I Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal 5 
Bust thou art, to dust retumest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Kot enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, though stout and brave. 
Still, like mufSed drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife I 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant f 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act, — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and God o’erbead f 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brotbm^ 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doings 
With a heart for any late ; 

Still achieving, sfill pursuing, 

Leam to mm and to wak. 


THE REAPER AND THE 
FLOWERS 


Ip Ms dlaiy, vaxdet date of December S, 1S3S, Hr. 
Loi^ellow writes . “ A beautiful holy morumg within 
me. 1 was softly excited, 1 knew not why, and wrote 
with peace m my heart, and not without ^ars m my 
eyes, JReaper and Ifte Flottets, a Psalm 0 / Death* 
% hare had an idea of this kmd m my mind for a long 
time, without finduig any expression for it jn words. 
Tins mormng it seemed to crji^lue at mice, without 
any effort of my own.” This psalm was punted m the 
Kmckerbccker {or January, iSSO, with the sub-title 
J Psalm o/Deathf and with the familiar stansa frmu 
Henry Vauglian, beginnmg.— 

Dear beauteoas death ; the jewel of the just! 

Thebe is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 
And the flowers that grow between. 

“Shall I have naught that is fair ? ” saith 
he ; 

“Have naught but the bearded grmn? 
Though the breath of these flowers is 
sweet to me, 

I will give them all back again.” 

He^zed at the flowei*s with tearful eyes, 
& kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in bis sheaves. 

“ My Lord^ has need of these flowerets 

The Saper said, and smiled ; 

“Bear tokens of the earth are they. 

Where He was once a child. 

“ They shall all bloom in fields of lights 
Tran^lanted by my care, 

And saints, upon their garments white^ 
These sacred blossoms wear.” 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain. 
The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she should find them all agaitt 
In the fields of %ht above. 

Oh, not m cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper came that day ; 

’T was an mml visited the green earih. 
And took the flowers away» 
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THE LIGHT OF STARS 

poem was wntten on a beautiful smnmer 
flight. TIte moon, a httle strip of silver, was jost set- 
behind the groves of Mount Auburn, and the 
^la^t Mars blazing m the southeast. There was a 
singular light m the shy.” E. W. L. It was pub- 
lished m the same number of the KmcUrboeker as the 
last, where it was headed A Second Psalm of Ltje, and 
flredaiced by another atanza from the same poem of 
Vax^han ; — 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy bread:. 

Lake stars upon some gloomy grove. 

Or those faint oeams in which thia hill is drest 
After the sun’s remove. 

The Bight is come, but not too soon | 

And sinking silently. 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behmd the sky. 

There is no light in earth or heayen 
But the cold light of stars ; 

And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 

Is it the tender star of love ? 

The star of love and dreams ? 

Oh no ! from that blue tent above 
A hero’s armor gleams. 

And earnest thoughts within me rise. 
When I behold afar. 

Suspended in the evening sides, 

1^6 shield of that red star. 

0 star of strength ! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain ; 

Thou beckonest with thy matlbd hand, 
Ainl I am strong again. 

WiUnn my breast there is no light 
]^t the eold light ei stars * 

E ^ve the first watch of the n%ht 
To ihe red pteet Mars. 

The star of the nnemi^ered will» 

He ris€85 in my breast, 

SeseiBe, resoled, and still, 

And calm, and self^^oeisesSed, 

And who«»3e*er thou art, 

That readest Ibis hdbf psa^ 
AaMi^l^esee tly hepes de^^ 

Be reeoii^aiid osdsci. 

0% §mt not In a world like 
And Ihon iMt Isi^ 


Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suiter and be strong. 

FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS 

The poem in its first form bore tbe title Etening 
Shadows, The reference in tbe fourth stanza is to the 
poet’s friend and brother-m-law George W Pierce, of 
whom he said long after : “ I have never ceased to feel 
that m his death something was taiken from my own Me 
which could never be restored.** Kews of his fnend’s 
death reached Mr. Longfellow in Heidelberg on Chnst* 
mas eve, 1835, less than a month after the death of Mrs. 
Longfellow, who is referred to m tbe mitb and follow 
ing stanzas. 

Whek the hours of Bay are numbered. 
And tbe voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul, that slumbered. 

To a holy, calm delight ; 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 

And, like phantoms grim and tallj 
Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall ; 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 

The beloved, the true-hearted. 

Come to visit me once more ; 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for tbe strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished. 

Weary with the inarch of hfe f 

They, the holy ones and weakly. 

Who the cross of suffering wire, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 

Spake with us on earth no more ! 

And with them the Being Beauteom^ 

Who unto my youth was given, 

More than all mmgs else to love m&g 
And Is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messer^r divine, 

Takes the vacant chair bemde me^ 

Lays her gmille hand in mine. 

And she mis and gases at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 

Like Ihe stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking domward from the skies. 

Uttered sot, yet eomprehended, 

I Is the spirif s voiceless prayer. 
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Soft rebukes, in blessings ended. 
Breathing from her lips of air. 

Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside. 

If I but remember only 

Sttoh as these have lived and died I 


FLOWERS 

**1 wrote tins poem oa the 3d of October, 1837, to 
eead with a bouquet of autumaa! dowers. X still re* 
member the great delight I tooltL sa its compoidleioa, aiod 
the bright suashme that streamed m at the southern 
wmdows as I walked to and fro, pausuig ever and anoa 
to note down my thoughts,” H. W Ii. It was prob- 
ably the first poem written by Mr. Longfellow after ins 
establishment at Cambndge 

Spake full well, in language quaint and 
olden, 

One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and 
golden, 

Stars, that in earth’s Armament do shine. 

Stars they are, wherein we read onr history, 
As astrologers and seers of eld ; 

Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery, 
Like the burning stars, which they beheld. 

Wondrous truths, and manifold as won- 
drous, 

God hath written in those stars above ; 
But not less in the bright fllowerets under 
us 

Stands the revelation of his love. 

Bright and glorious is that revelation. 
Written all over this great world of ours ; 
Making evident our own oration, 

In these stars of earth, these golden 
flowers* 

And the Poet, faithful and far*seetng, 

Bees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being, 

Which is throbbing In Ms brain and heart. 

Gorgeous flowerets In the sanMght sliming, 
Blossoms flaunting In the eye of day,^ 
Tremulous leaves, wSh soft and silver lining, 
Buds that open «mly to deea j , 

Btilliant hopes, all woven In goigeons tis^ 
sues, 

Haunting gayly in the gotdesi l%lit ; 


Large desires, with most uncertain issues, 
Tender wishes, blossoming at night I 

These in flowers and men are more than 
seeming, 

Workmgs are they of the self-same 
powers, 

WMch the Poet, in no idle dreaming, 

Seeth in himself and in the flowers. 

Everywhere about as are they glowing. 
Some like stars, to tell us Spring is bom ^ 
Others, their blue eyes with tears overflow-* 

Stand like Ruth amid the golden com ; 

i^ot alone in Spring’s armorial bearing. 
And in Summer’s green-emblazoned field. 
But in arms of brave old Autumn’s wearing, 
In the centre of his brazen shield ; 

Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 

On the mountain-top, and by the brink 
Of sequestered pools m woodland valleys. 
Where the slaves of nature stoop to 
drink ; 

Not alone in her vast dome of glory, 

Not on graves of bird and beast alone, 
But in old cathedirals, high and hoary, 

On the tombs of heroes, carved in stone; 

In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbling 
towers. 

Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 

Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers ; 

In all places, then, and in ail seasons. 
Flowers eicpand their light and soul-like 
wings. 

Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons. 
How akm they are to human things. 

And with childlike, credulous affection. 

We behold their tender buds expand ; 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 

THE BELEAGUERED CITY 

Ux.SmmBiltA^tiamralsa^ UmS tin rngg ^ MSkm oS 
tifa» P0CQI eau^ from a xtote in one of tke vtAwaam of 
“ Sziailar to tkia mm tbe 
Mr csdbp, wIuoIl 

to bdei^goeg tSw ^ajSh of 
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ttpcta the recitation of [certaml magical words.^’ The 
title of the poem aerrm also as that of a remarhahlte 
j^BeoBb sketch bj Mrs, Oliphant. 

I HAYi; read, in some old, marrelloas tale, 
Some legend strange and vague. 

That a midniglit host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 

Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream. 

With the wan moon overhead, 

There stood, as in an awful dream, 

The army of the dead. 

White as a sear-fog, landward bound. 

The spectral camp was seen, 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 

The river Sowed between. 

No other voice nor sound was there, 

No drum, nor sentry’s pace ; 

The mish-like banners clasped the air 
As clouds with clouds embrace. 

But when the old cathedral bell 
Pcoclaimed the morning prayer, I 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmM air. 

Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled ; 

Uprose the glorious morning star, 

The ghastly host was dead. 

I have read, in the marvellous heart of man. 
That strange and mystic scroll, 

That an army of phantoms vast and wan 
Beleaguer the human soul. 

Encamped beside Life’s rushing stream, 

In Fancy’s misty light, 

Grig^tlc shapes and shadows gleam 
Fortenious through the night. 

TJpm Its midnight battle-ground 
Tim spe^^ral camp is seen, 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 

Flows the Biver of Life between. 

Ho other voice nor sound is there, 

In ^ anny of the grave ; 

Ho o&er eUl^ge breaks air, 

^ d life’s wave* 

and deep ehmroMiell 
liatads to 


The midnight phantoms feel the spell. 
The shadows sweep away, 

Down the broad Vale of Tears afar 
The spectral camp is fled ; 

Faith shmeth as a mormng star. 

Our ghastly fears are dead. 


MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE 
DYING YEAR 

Pabliabed m the ITmckerbocligr as The Fifth Ptalmi 
the author also calls it w his cUary An Autmm 
Chant, 

Yes, the Year is growing old, 

And his eye is pale and bleared I 
Death, with firosty hand and cold, 

Plucks the old man by the beard. 

Sorely, sorely ! 

The leaves are falling, falling, 

Solemnly and slow ; 

Caw ! caw ! the rooks are calling, 

It is a sound of woe, 

A sound of woe ! 

Through woods and mountain passes 
The winds, like anthems, roll ; 

They are chanting solemn masses, 

Smging, " Fray foi this poor soul, 

Fray, piay I ” 

And the hooded cloud*?, like friars. 

Tell their beads in drop^ of rain. 

And patter their doleful prayers ; 

But their prayers are all in vain, 

All in vain ! 

There he stands in the foul weather. 

The foolish, fond Old Year, 

Crowned with wild flowers and withheatheij 
Like weak, despisM Lear, 

A king, a king i 

Then comes the summer-like day, 

Bids the old man rejoice ! 

His joy ! Ms last ! Oh, the old man gray 
Loveth that ever-soft voice, 

Gentle and low. 

To the crimson woods he saith, 

To the voice gentle and low 
Of ^ soft Mr, like a daughter’s breath, 

^ Beag do not mock me so I 
Do not laugh at me I 



AN APRIL DAY 
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And now the sweet day is dead ; 

Cold in his amis it lies ; 

No stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skies, 

No mist or stain I 

Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 
And the forests utter a moan. 
Like the voice of one who crieth 
In the wilderness alone, 

<< Yex not his ghost ! ” 

Then comes, with an awf nl roar. 
Gathering and sounding on, 
The storm-wmd from Labrador, 


The wind Euroclydon, 

The storm*wmd I 

Howl ! howl ! and from the forest 
Sweep the red leaves away ! 

Would the sins that thou abhorresi^ 

O soul ! could thus decay. 

And be swept away ! 

For there shall come a mightier blast. 
There shall be a darker day ; 

And the stars, from heaven dowrheast 
Like red leaves be swept away I 
Kyne, eleyson ! 

Chnste, eleyson f 


EARLIER POEMS 


These poems were written for the most pert dlnring' 
my college life, and all of them before the age of nineH 
teen. Some haye found their way mto schools, and 
seem to he successfuL Others lead a ragahond and 
precanons existence in the comers of newspapers , or 
have changed their names and run away to sew their 
foitones l^yond the I say, with the Bishop of 
Avxanches on asimilar occasion ’ *1 cannot be displeased 
to see these children of mine, which 1 have neglected, 
and almost exposed, brought from their wandenngs in 

AN APRIL DAY 

When the warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and narvest, has returned again, 
’T is sweet to visit the still wood, where 
springs 

The first flower of ilie plain. 

I love the season well. 

When forest glades are teeming with bright 
forms. 

Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 
The eoming-ou of storms. 

From the earth’s loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and 
thrives ; 

Though stricken to the heart with winter’s 
cold, 

The drooping tree revives. 

The softly-warbled song 
Comes from the pleasant woods, and colored 
wings 

Glance quick in the bright sun, that moves 
along 

The forest openings. 


laneB and aOe^ cod aafcly lodged, in otder to go forth 
into the world together in a more decorous garb ’ ** 
This note was prefixed by Mr. Lmigfellow to the fol- 
lowing group of poems when puhbshed m Votees o/ thtt 
Nights “The first five** of the following, Mr. Long- 
fellow says elsewhere in a manuscript note, **wez« 
wntteu during my last year m college, m No* ^ Marne 
Hall, whose wmdows looked out upon the pine groves to 
which allusion is made m L'JSnmu*^ In the appendix 
may he found a fuller collection of poems of this class. 

When the bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope 
throws 

Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 

And wide the upland glows. 

And when the eve is born. 

In the blue lake the sky, o’er-reachhag 
far. 

Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her 
horn. 

And t^i^kles many a star* 

Inverted in the tide 

Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shad- 
ows throw, 

And the fair ti^s look over, side by 
side. 

And see themselves below. 

Sweet April ! many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 
Nor shall they fail, till, to its aatmnn 
brought. 

Life’s golden fruit is shed. 
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EARLIER POEMS 


AUTUMN 

With wliat a glore comes and ^s the 
year I 

The biids of spring, those beantilnl bar- 
bmgers 

Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life’s newness, and earth’s garniture 
spread out ; 

And when the silver habit of the donds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and 
with 

A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the splendid 
scene. 

There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 
And dipping m warm light the pillared 
douds. 

Mom on the mountain, like a summer 
bird, 

Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 
The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate 
wooer. 

Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crim- 
soned, 

And silver b^h, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits 
down 

%■ the wayside a- weary. Through the 
trees 

The golden robin moves. The purple 
finch, 

That on wild cherry and red cedar fe^, 

A winter bird, emm with its plaintive 
whistle, 

And peeks by the w^oh-hasd, wMIst dbud 
Prmn eottage roofs the wmM! duebird 

And with o^renmded stroke, 

Sounds fmn the thred^g^jkMnr busy 

iiail. 

Oh, ithht a d«^ this world pat 
^ m 

iW Ite with a fervent heart, goes 


Under the bright and glorious sky, and 
looks 

On duties well performed, and days well 
spent ! 

Por him the wind, ay, and the yellow 
leaves, 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent 
teachings. 

He shall so hear the solemn hymn that 
Death 

Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 

To his long resting-place without a tear. 


WOODS IN WINTER 

When winter winds are piercing chiU, 

And through the hawthorn blows the 
gale, 

With solemn feet I tread the hill, 

That overbrows the lonely vale. 

O’er the bare upland, and away 

Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play. 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Where, twisted round the barren oak, 

The summer vine in beauty clung, 

And snmmer winds the stillness broke. 

The crystal icicle is hung. 

Where, from their frozen um^ mute 
springs 

Pour out the river’s gr^ual tide. 

Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 

And voices fill the woodland side. 

Alas I how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 
And winds were soft, and woods were 
green, 

And the song ceased not with the day I 

But still wild music is abroad. 

Pale, desert woods I within your crowd ; 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal re^s pipe loud. 

Chill airs and wintry winds I my ear 
Has prown familmr with your song; 

X hear it in the opening year, 

I and it cheers me long. 


SUNRISE ON THE HILLS 
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HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN 
NUNS OF BETHLEHEM 

AT THE COXSECRATION OF PULASKl’s 
BANNER 

The histoncal basis of the poem is discussed in a note 
at the end of this volame. 

When the dying flame of day 
Thxough the chancel shot its ray. 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 
Faint light on the cowllsd head ; 

And the censer burning swung, 

Where, before the altar, hung 
The crimson banner, that with prayer 
Had been consecrated there* 

And the nuns’ sweet hymn was heard the 
while, 

Sung low, in the dim, mysterious aisle. 

Take thy banner ! May it wave 
Proudly o’er the good and brave ; 

When the battle’s distant wail 
Breaks the sabbath of our vale. 

When the clarion’s music thrills 
To the hearts of these lone Mils, 

When the spear in conflict shakes. 

And the strong lance shivering breaks. 

" Take thy banner I and, beneath 
The battle'^iload’s encirclmg wreath. 
Guard it, till our homes are free ! 

Guard it I God will prosper thee I 
In the dark and trying hour. 

In the breakmg forth of power. 

In the rush of steeds and men, 

His right hand will shield thee then. 

"Take thy banner ! But when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight. 

If the vanquished warrior bow, 
l^pare him ! By our holy vow. 

By our prayers and many tears. 

By the mercy that endears. 

Spare him ! he our love hath shared I 
Spare him ! as thou wouldst be spared ! 

** Take thy banner 1 and if e’er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier’s bier. 
And the mnfded drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 

Ilieii this crimson flag shall be 
Martial doak and shroud for thee.** 


The warrior took that banner proud, 

And it was his martial cloak and shrmid ! 


SUNRISE ON THE HILLS 

I STOon upon the Mils, when heaven’s 
wide arch 

Was glonoua with the sun’s returning 
march, 

And woods were brightened, and soft galea 
Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales. 

The clouds were far beneath me ; bathed 
in light, 

They gathered midway round the wooded 
height, 

And, in their fading glory, shone 
Like hosts in battle overthrown, 

As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance. 
Through the gray mist thrust up its shab* 
tered lance, 

And rocking on the cliff was left 
The dark pine blasted, bare, and eleft. 

The veil of cloud was lifted, aud below 
Glowed the rich valley, and the river’s flow 
Was darkened by the forest’s shade, 

Or glistened in the white cascade ; 

Where upward, in the mellow blush of day. 
The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 

I heard ilie distant waters dash, 

I saw the current whirl and flash, 

And richly, by the blue lake’s silver beacdi) 
The woo^ were bending with a silent 
reach. 

Then o’er the vale, with gentle swell, 

The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-^ving Mils ; 

And the wild horn, whose voice the wood* 
land fills, 

Was rin^ng to the merry shout 
That faint and far the glen sent out, 
Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin 
smoke, 

Through thick-leaved branches, from the 
dingle broke. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, 

, If thou wouldst read a lesson, that wfll 
keep 

Thy heart from fain^i^ and thy soul fro® 
sleeps 

Go to the woods and hills t No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 
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EARLIER POEMS 


THE SPIRIT OF POETRY 

Thift sad ilie foUowmg poem were wntten In Port- 
Imd ixomediately alter Mr. Longfellow left college m 
£he automn of 1^5. 

Thebe Is a quiet spirit in these woods^ 

That dwells where’er the gentle soath>wmd 
blows ; 

Where, underneath the white-thorn in the 
flade, 

The wild dowers bloom, or, kissing the 
soft air, 

The leaves above their sunny palms out- 
spread. 

With what a tender and impassioned voice 
It dlls the nice and delicate ear of thought, 
When the fast ushering star of morning 
comes 

O’er -riding the gray hills with golden 
scarf ; 

Or when the cowled and dusW-sanoalled 
Eve, 

In mourning weeds, from out the western 
gate. 

Departs with silent pace! That spirit 
moves 

In the green valley, where the silver brook, 
From its full laver, pours the white cas- 
cade I 

And, babbling low amid the tangled woods. 
Slips down through moss-grown stones with 
endless laughter. 

And frequent, on the everlasting hiHs, 

Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself 
In all the dark embroidery of the storm. 
And shouts the stem, strong wind. And 
here, amid 

^Rte dilent majesty of these deep woods, 

Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from 
earth, 

As to the sunshine ai^ the pare, bright air 
Their the green trees Ht- Hence 
gifted bairds 

Have ever loved the calm and quiet 
shades. 

Pmr them there was an eloquent voice in 
all 

The sylvan pmnp of woods, the golden sun, 
The towers, the leaves, the river on its 
way, 

Shm and ^ver ^oads, and gentk 
wtads, 

Khb iqdintd, whm the ind^mig 

mm . 


Aslant the wooded slope, at evening 
goes, 

Groves, through whose broken roof the 
sky looks in, 

Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny 
vale, 

The distant lake, fountains, and mighty 
trees, 

In many a lazy syllable, repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind. 

And this is the sweet spirit, that doth 

m 

The world ; and, in these wayward days of 
youth. 

My busy fancy oft embodies it, 

As a bright image of the light and beauly 
That dwell in nature ; of the heavenly 
forms 

We worship in our dreams, and the soft 
hues 

That stain the wild bird’s wing, and flush 
the clouds 

When the sun sets. Within her tender 
eye 

The heaven of April, with its changing 
light, 

And when it wears the blue of May, is 
hung, 

And on her lip the inch, red rose. He 
hair 

Is like the summer tresses of the trees, 
When twilight makes them brown, and on 
her cheek 

Blushes the richness of an autumn sky, 
With ever -shifting beauty. Then her 
breath. 

It is so like the gentle air of Spring, 

As, fmm the morning’s dewy flowers, it 
comes 

Pull of their fragrance, that it is a joy^ 

To have it round ns, and her silver voice 
Is the rich music of a summer bird, 

Heard in the still night, with its passioiiate 
cadence. 


BURIAL OF THE MINNISINK 

On sunny slope and beechen swell, 

The shadowed light of evening fell ; 
And, where the maple’s leaf was brown, 
With soft and silent lapse came down. 
The glory, that the wood receives. 

At sunset^ in its golden leaves. 
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Far upward in tbe mellow light 

Rose the blue hills. One cloud of white, 

Around a far uplifted cone, 

In the warm blush of evemng shone ; 

An image of the silver lakes, 

By which the Indian’s soul awakes* 

But soon a funeral hymn was heard 
Where the soft breath of evemng stirred 
The tall, gray forest ; and a band 
Of stern m heart, and strong in hand, 
Came windmg down beside the wave, 

To lay the red chief in his grave* 

They sang, that by his native bowers 
He stood," m the last moon of flowers, 

And thirty snows had not yet shed 
Their glory on the warrior’s head ; 

But, as the biimmer fruit decays, 

So ^ed he in those naked days. 

A dark cloak of the roebuck’s skin 
Covered the warrior, and within 
Its heavy folds the weapons, made 
For the hard toils of war, were laid ; 

The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds, 

And the broad belt of shells and beads. 

Before, a dark-haired virgin train 
Chanted the death dirge of the slain ; 
Behind, the long procession came 
Of hoary men and chiefs of fame, 

With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief. 
Leading the war-horse of their chief. 

Stripped of his proud and martial dress, 
Uncurbed, unreined, and riderless. 

With darting eye, and nostril spread, 
And l^avy and impatient tread, 


BALLADS AND 

THE SKELETON IN ARMOR 

The volume of Balladt and other Poems was published 
December 19, lS4i, and contaiued all the verse which 
Mr. Lonprfellow had written since the publication of 
Vtnces of the Nighi^ with the important exception of 
Thfi Sptmtsh Studeni Besides the faeces here included 
under this dmskm, the ongmal volume contained two 
ballads translated from the German, and also The €h%U 
drm of the JLorcPe Snvper, which will be found under 
the general division InmskdioTU near the close of this 
volume The histecieal baaui of The SJlud^m %n Arm4>r 
IS discussed in the iVbtes This ballad, when first pub- 
hshed m the JETntcier^teeiber for Januaxy, 1841, was fur- 
nished witb mar^al notes after the manser of G<^ 


He came ; and oft that eye so proud 
Asked for his rider m the crowd. 

They buried the dark chief ; they freed 
Beside the grave his battle steed ; 

And swift an arrow cleaved its way 
To his stern heart ! One piercing neigh 
Arc^e, and, on the dead man’s plain. 

The rider grasps his steed agam. 


L’ENVOI 

This poem was written as a p^tical summary of the 
volume Votces of the Stffhi^ which it closed, referring 
In Its three parts to the three divimcms of that volttme. 

Ye voices, that arose 
After the Evening’s close, 

And whispered to my restless heart repose ! 

Go, breathe it in the ear 
Of all who doubt and fear, 

And say to them, Be of good cheer \ " 

Ye sounds, so low and calm. 

That m the groves of balm 
Seemed to me like an angel’s psalm I 

Go, mingle yet once more 

With the perpetual roar 

Of the pine forest, dark and hoar f 

Tongues of the dead, not lost, 

But speaking from death’s frost. 

Like fiery tongues at Pentecost ! 

Glimmer, as funeral lamps, 

Amid the chills and damps 

Of the vast plain where Heath encamps I 


OTHER POEMS 

ndge’s The Aneteni Manner, but in sprinting it m 
volume the poet wisely discarded an apparatus, which, 
unlike Coleridge’s, was merely a running index to th* 
poem. 

Speak I speak ! thou fearful guest f 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me ! 

Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 

But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me ? ** 




BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS 
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Theu, from those caverooos eyes 
Pale tiiashes seemed to rise. 

As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December ; 

And, like the water’s flow 
Under December’s snow, 

Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. 

** I was a Viking old I 
My deeds, though manifold, 

No Bkald in song has told, 

No Saga taught thee ! 

Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 

Else dread a dead man’s curse j 
For this I sought thee. 

**Far in the Nortnern Land, 

By the wild Baltic’s strand, 

I, with my childish hand, 

Tamed the gerfalcon ; 

And, with my skates fast>boand. 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 

^ Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear, 

While from my path the hare 
Fled like a sh^ow ; 

Oft tnrough the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf’s bark, 
Until the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadow. 

“But when I older grew, 

Joining a corsair’s crew, 

O’er the dark sea I flew 
With the marauders. 

Wild was the life we led 5 
Many the souls that sped, 

Many the hearts ble^ 

By our stem orders, 

“Many a wassaiLbcmt 
Wore the long Winter mt ; 
our mldQ^ht shout 
Set the cooks crowing, 

As we the Borsuk’s ta^ 
liss^red in cups of a^ 


“ Once as I tuld m glee 
Tales ot the stormy sea, 

Sott e^es did gaze on me, 

Burning yet tender ; 

And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine. 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 

« I wooed the blue-eyed maxd. 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 

And in the forest’s shade 
Our vows were plighted. 

Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 

Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 

“ Bright in her father’s hall 
Sluelds gleamed upon the wal^ 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 
Chanting his glory ; 

When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter’s hand. 

Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 

“While the brown ale he quafled. 
Loud then the champion laughed. 
And as the wmd-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 

So the loud laugh of scorn. 

Out of those lips unriiorn, 

From the deep drinkmg-hom 
Blew the foam lightly. 

“She was a Prince’s cMld, 

I but a Viking wild, 

And thmi^h she blushed and smiled^ 
I was discarded ! 

Should not the dove so white 
Follow the searmew’s flight, 

Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded ? 

“ Scarce had I put to sea, 

Bearing the maid with me. 

Fairest of all was she 
Among the Norsemen I 
When Oil the white searstrand. 
Waving his armM haxul, 
we old Hildebrand, 

With tweafly hors^en. 
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« Then launched they to the blast. 
Bent like a teed each mast, 

Yet we were gaining fast, 

When the wind faded us ; 

And with a sudden daw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 

So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he haded us. 

** And as to catch the gale 
Bound veered the flapping sail, 

* Death ! ’ was the helmsman’s hail, 
* Death without quarter ! ’ 
Mid-ships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel ; 

Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water I 

As with his wings* aslant, 

Sads the fierce cormorant. 

Seeking some rocky haunt, 

With his prey laden, — 

So toward the open main. 

Beating to sea again, 

Throu^ the wild hurricane, 

Bore I the maiden. 

Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er. 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward ; 

There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower. 

Which, to this very hour. 

Stands looking seaward 

** There lived we many years ; 

Time dned the maiden’s tears $ 

She had forgot her fears. 

She was a mother : 

D^th closed her mild blue 
Under that tower she lies ; 

He’er shaE the sun arise 
On smdi another ! 

“Still grew my bosom thmi, 

Stdl as a stagnant fen I 
Hateful to me were men, 

The sunlight hateful ! 

In the vast loreia^ lier% 

Clad in mj warlike gear, 

Fell I mpcm i^y sjpear. 

Oh, death was grateliil t 


“ Thus, seamed with many scars. 
Burstmg these prison bars, 

Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended I 
There from the fiowing bowl 
Deep drmks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal! to the Xortldaud I itkoalJ** 
Thus the tale ended. 


THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS 

OnginaUy pubH»h«<! isi Park mxmmoth 

aheet, The xVeii? World, Of the compOtfiUtinik of the bel. 
lad Mr Longfeilow vrrites as follow# m his diary, uoider 
date of December 30, 1S39 . “ I wrote last eveniog a no- 
tice oi AllBton’'8 poems. After which I sat till twelwe 
o*clOGk by my fire, smokinjr, when suddenly It came 
into my mmd to write The Ballad of the Schooner Met* 
perue; which I accordingly did. Then I went to bed, 
but coold not sleep. Kew ttovighte were rannmg in 
my mind, and I got up to add them to the ballad* Xt 
was three by the clock. 1 then went to bed and fell 
asleep. X feed pleased witibi the ballad. Xt hardly cost 
me an effort It did not come into my mind bylines, 
bnt by stanzas.*’ 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wint^ sea ; 

And the skipper had taken his Ettle datgli- 
t^r, 

To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax. 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day. 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn budsi 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside tbe helm. 

His pipe was in his mouth. 

And he watched how the veering flaw did 
blow 

The smoke now West, now South. 

Then up and spake an old Saikw, 

Had sailed to the Spanish Mara, 

“ I pray ^lee, pat into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 

“ Last night, the moon had a golden ring^ 
And to-nigbl no moon we see i ’ ’ 

The ^pper, he blew a whiff from his pip<% 
And a seonif ul laugh he. 

€k>lder Und louder blew flhe wind, 

A gale from the Hoartheast, 

; The snow leE hissing m ^ briiae, 

And the b^ws imthed like yeast 
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Bowxl came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel m its strength ; i 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted ' 
steed, 1 

Then leaped her cable’s length. I 

**€0106 hither! come hither! mj little 
daughter, 

And do not tremble so ; 

For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.” 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Against the stmgiiig blast ; 
fie cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast. 

**0 father ! I hear the church-bells ring, 

Oh say, what may it be ? ” 

« ’T is a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast I ” — 
And he steered for the open sea, 

** O father ! I hear the sound of guns, 

Oh say, what may it be ? ” 

^ Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea ! ” 

** O father ! I see a gleaming light, 

Oh say, what may it be ? ** 

But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all sti€ and stok, 
With his face turned to the skies, 

!Die lantern gleamed through the gleaming 
snow 

On Ms ixed and glassy eyes. 

Then maiden clasped her hands and 
prated 

savM she might be ; 

And thought of Chnst, who stilibd the 
wave, 

On the Lake of Galilee, 

A3ad last through the midnlgl^ dark and 
' drear, 

TMroagh the wMstling sleet and snow, 
like a sheeted ghost, the vessel sw ept 
Tow’rdt reef ol Norman’s Woe. 

And ewr the itfni gmte, heti^oesi ^ 

Aeimni eSMe mm the land * 

It was wmnd of the trampling surf 
On the rocks ax^ the ham sea-sand. 


The breakers* were right beneath her bowsi. 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fieeey waves 
Looked soft as carded wool. 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice. 
With the masts went by the board ; 
Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A hsherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair. 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown sea- 
weed- 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow ! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe I 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

In tbe antnnm of 1833 Hr. Jjaia^eUow was writing 
psalms, as seen above, and hs notes in his dis^, October 
5tb . “ Wrote a new Psalm of lafe. It is fm Vtllag^ 
B^ckimUh A year later he was tiunhmg of ballads, 
and he writes to his fatber, October $btit t ** My pen 
has not been very imdh&i of late ; only a little poetry 
has tnchled from it. There win be a hind of baOsd on 
a m the nest Knickeri^eker [Hpvember, 

1840], whidi yon may comader, if you please, as a song 
m praise of yowr ancestor at Newbury [tbe first Stephen 
LongfeKowf.” It Is hardly to be supposed, however, 
tb^the form of the poem had been changed during the 
year. The suggestion oi the poem came from the 
smithy which the poet passed daily, and which stood 
benealb a horse-chestnut tree not far from his boose in 
Camteldge. The fees, against the protests of Mr. Loag- 
felEow and others, was removed in 1876, on the ground 
that it impmilled drivers of heavy loads who passed 
under it. 

IJkbbr a spreading chest nut-tree 
The viH^ smimy stands ; 

Tbe smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bauds. 



IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY 




His hair is ensp, and bla^k, and long. 

His face is ii^e the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he ean, 

And looks the whole woild in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night. 
Ton ean hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow, 

like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening sun is low. 

Ajad children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the darning forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaif from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits amoug his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice, 

Singing m the village choir, 

it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voice. 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more. 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some ts^k begin. 

Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 

^Blanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 
For the lesson thou hast taught I 

!Om8 at the flaming forge of life 
Our Imffcunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its somidiug anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 


EKDYMION 

The rising moon has hid the stars } 
Her level rays, like golden bars, 


Lie on the landscape green, 

With shadows brown between- 

And silver white the river gleams, 

As if Diana, in her dreams 
Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 

On such a tranquil mght as thi% 

She woke Endymion with a kiss. 

When, sleeping in the grove, 

He dreamed not of her love. 

Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 

Love gives itself, but is not bought ; 

Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, impassioned gaze. 

It comes, — the beautiful, the fpee^ 

The crown of all humanity, — 

In silence and alone 
To seek the elected one. 

It lifts the boughs, whose shadows deep 
Are Life’s oblivion, the soul’s sleep, 

And kisses the closed eyes 
Of him who slumbering lies. 

O weary hearts ! O slumbering eyes ! 

O drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain. 

Ye shall be loved again I 

No one is so accursed by fate. 

No one so utterly desolate. 

But some heairt, though unknown, 
Besponds unto his own. 

Responds, — as if with unseen wings, 

An angel touched its quivering strings ; 
And whispers, in its song, 

** Where hast thou stay^ so long ? ** 


IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY 

STo m Im xaSos d« 

Pr<wr»i 

The sun is bright, — ^the air is clear. 

The darting swallows scuir and sing, 
And from the stately elms I hear 
The bluebird prophesying Spring. 

So blue yon winding river flows, 

Ic seems an outlet from the s^. 
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Where, waitiBg till the west wind blows, 
The freight^ clouds at anchor he. 

All things are new ; — the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree’s noddmg crest, 

And even the ne^t beneath the eaves ; — 
There are no birds in last year’s nest ! 

All things rejoice m youth and love, 

The fulness of their first delight I 

And learn from the soft heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night. 

Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme. 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay j 

Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 

Tor oh, it IS not always May ! 

Emoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 

To some good angel leave the rest ; 

For Time vSl teach thee soon the truth. 
There are no birds in last year’s nest I 


THE RAINY DAY 


1 improves the piece andromidB it off more perfectly thsa 
before,— the thought no longer resting on the cold 
furrow, but on the waving harvest beyond . — 


Green gate of Paradiae * let m the son t 
Unclose thy poctala, timt we may behold 
Those ffelds eiyaian, where bright rivers run. 
And wavii^ harvests bend like seas of gold. 


The poem was published with this additional stanza In 
The Demoeraitc JRevtew fo: December, 184^1, but when 
it came to be added to the volume the stanza was 
dropped. 

I LUOS that ancient Saxon phrase, which 
calls 

The burial-ground God’s-Acre I It is 

3 ^^ 5 

It consecrates each grave within its walk. 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping 
dust. 


God’s-Acre I Yes, that blessed name im- 
parts 

Comfort to those who in the grave have 
sown 

The seed that they had garnered in their 
hearts, 

Their bread of life, alas ! no more their 
own. 


at the home m PorOand 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering 
wall. 

But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day k dark and dreary. 

My Hfe k cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering 
Fast, 

But tb& hopes of youth fall thick in the 
blast, 

And the days are dark and dreary. 

Ba sfcSUi, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Belm»d ^ clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of aB, 

Into each life mm& rain fall, 

Borne days must be dark and dreary. 


Into its funrows sball we all be cast. 

In the sure faith, that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the archangelV 
blast 

Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and 
grain. 

Then sball the good stand in immorfAl 
bloom, 

In the fsdr gardens of that seoond birth ; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With tlmt of flowers, which never bloomed 
on earth. 

With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn 
up the sod, 

And spread the terow for tlm seed we 

This is the fleld and Acre of our God, 

Tus is the |dace whe^e human hmrresis 
grow. 


GOD'S-ACRE 

Ito to be zkA 

ftibrneteB, in n letter to 1&. W»^ who baAtte 

— iBiiQrni^afenfiaE^lwwxItw: 

C eferanajBnr mblBb Ettbilt 


TO THE RIVER CHARLES 

Tile fneua# lintedet in the eighth 

Chmiee Stmaaer, Chazlee Folsom, and Charles Amoxy. 

BnnER ! that m silence windest 

Through the meadows, bright and fteie, 
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at length thy rest thoa Widest 
In the bosom of the sea I 

Four long years of mingled feeling. 

Half in rest, and half in stnfe, 

I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life 

Thou hast taught me, Silent Elver ! 

Many a lesson, deep and long ; 

Xhou hast been a generous giver ; 

I can give thee but a song* 

Oft in sadness and in illness, 

I have watched thy current glid^ 

Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. 

And in better hours and brighter. 

When I saw thy waters gleam, 

I have felt my heart beat lighter. 

And leap onward with thy stream. 

Not for this alone I love thee. 

Nor because thy waves of blue 
From celestial seas above tbee 
Take their own celestial hue. 

Where you shadowy woodlands hide thee, 
And t% waters disapgpear, 

Friends l love have dwelt b^de thee. 
And have made thy margin dear. 

More than this ; — thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, a& true and tried ; 
kad that name, like magic, binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. 

Friends my soul with joy remembers ! 

How like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 
On the hearth-stone of my heart I 

T is for this, thou Silent Biver ! 

That my spmt leans to ; 

!I^ou hast b^n a gensrous giver. 

Take tto idle song from me* 


BLIND BARTIMEUS 

Wiifefeett November 3, 1841. Mx. writes 

aaSer that wm xeeHNr ^ 

mocnltffi, Inet efter bceelaEfiet, teffibh e^tiaer of 
It^m^reefe, tlielt^eeveaireirweef wburiimtiriu 
iftie m/OKSf e€ bn™' ima Tlb^rj ** bfiririirlir 


nmoftrlcftble for theix bewiny. At oeoe the whole scene 
presented itself to my mind m lively colors, — the walle of 
Jencho, the cold wind thronsh the gstewsy, the ragged, 
blind beggar, hzs shriE cry, the tomoltnone crowd, the 
serene Christ, the miracle , and these things took the 
form I have ^ven them above, where, perforce, I have 
retained the snrQdng Greek ezprearions of ent»«ty, 
comfort, and heahng; though X am writ aware that 
Greek was not spoken at Jencho. ... 1 think Z ahaE 
add to the title, ^ suppo^d to be wxitten by a mcmk of 
the Middle Ages,’ as it is in title legend 

Bukb Bartimens at the gates 
Of Jericho in darkness waits ; 

He hears the crowd ; — he hears a breatli 
Say, ^ It IS Christ of Nazareth ! ” 

And calls, in tones of agony, 

*Xi?<roS, 4k4ii}<r6y jue 

The thronging multitudes increase ; 

Blind Bartimens, hold thy peace 1 
But still, above the noisy crowd, 

The beggar’s cry is sbnil and loud ; 

Until they say, “ He calleth tbee ! 

Bdpffei lyeipai, <paiv€t <re / 

Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 
The crowd, “ What wilt thou at im 
hands?’" 

And he replies, *‘Oh, give me light ! 

Rabbi, restore the blind man’s sight” 

And Jesus answers, •Ywctye 

*H vtffTis cm cicmtoe C€ ! 

Ye that have eyes, yet caniHjt see, 

In darkness and in misery, 

Recall those mighty Yoices Three, 

*l7jcavf ijfuhic6p pus ! 

&dpc€t* $ysipcu Ihraiye ! 

*H vlcTt$ cm c4cmK4 ce / 


THE GOBLET OF LIFE 

Mr. lioogfellow, writi»g to Mr, Ward, 2(<wwtb«c % 
1841, says. ^all mm bim [Mr. BeuiltmiB} a new 
poem, c^ed simply Fennel^ which I do noi copy hens 
on acGonot of ils length. Zt is as leood, fsmpe, as 
Ex&dMor. Hawthorns, who k passkig Ike wilSi 
me, likes it bettor.” He afterward ctowged the Mtle 
to that whirii the poeta now bears. 

FxzxEn is Life’s ipoblet to tlie brim ; 

And though my %es with tears are dim» 

I see its ^^kHng babbles swim. 

And chant a hymn 

With sokssM vMemii slow. 

No purple flowers;, — gau^sii^ greasy ^ 
Ckmoeri the gohlei?^slM&im sime^ 
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Nor maddening draughts of Hippocrene, 
Like gleams of sunshiue, dash between 
Thick leaves of mistletoe. 

This goblet, wrought with cuHous art, 

Is dlled with waters, that upstart, 

When the deep fountains of the heart, 

By strong convulsions rent apart, 

Are running all to waste. 

And as it mantling passes round, 

With fennel is it wreathed and crowned. 
Whose seed and foliage sun-imbrowned 
Are in its waters steeped and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 

Above the lowly plants it towers. 

The fennel, with its yellow flowers, 

And m an earlier age than ours 
Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 
Lost vision to restore. 

It gave new strength, and fearless mood ; 
And gladiators, fierce and rude, 

Mingled it m their daily food ; 

And he who battled and subdued, 

A wreath of fennel wore. 


Steeped to the bps in misery, 

Longing, and yet afraid to die. 

Patient, though sorely tried I 

I pledge you in this cup of gmef, 

Where floats the feiinel*s bitter leaf I 
The Battle of our Life is brief, 

The alarm, — the struggle, — the reliei^ 
Then sleep we side by side. 

MAIDENHOOD 

When writing to his father of the appearance of his 
new volume of poems, Mr, I^ngfeliow said , “ I think 
the last two pieces the best, — perhaps as good as anj- 
thhag 1 have written ** These pieces were the foUondia^ 
and Excdnor, 

Maidex I with the meek, brown eyes. 

In whose orbs a shadow hes 
Like the dusk in evening skies I 

Thou whose locks outshine the sun, 

Golden tresses, wreathed m one, 

As the braided streamlets run ! 

Standing, with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet f 


Then in Lifers goblet freely press 
The leaves that give it bitterness, 

Nor prize the colored waters less, 

Por in thy darkness and distress 

New light and strength they give I 

And he who has not learned to know 
How false its sparkling bubbles show, 
How bitter are the drops of woe, 

With which its brim may overflow. 

He has not learned to live. 


Gazing, with a timid glance. 

On the brooklet’s swift advance. 
On the river’s broad expanse I 

Deep and stiU, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 

As the river of a dream. 

Then why pause with indecision, 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to flelds Elysian ? 


The prayer of Ajax was for light ; 

Through all that dark aim desperate 
flffht, 

blac^ess of that noonday night. 

He hut the return of dght, 

To see his foeman’s face. 

our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, loo, for light, — for to hear 

Our portson of tlm weight of care, 

That crushes Into dumb deS|iair 
One hall the kmaan mm* 


PBffV'wi'iii iiwi Hit. I wt-«rii-‘n I'f'tr f 


Seest thou shadows sailing hy, 

As the dove, with startled eye, 

Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? 

nearest thou vmces on the shore, 

That our ears perceive no more, 

Deafened by the cataract’s roar ? 

Oh, thou child of many prayers 1 

Life hath quicksands, — Life hath snares t 

Care and age come unawares I 

like the swell of some sweet timOf 
Momin|^ rises into noon, 

May g^es onward into June. 


Omi 
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Childliood is the houghs where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered ; — 
Age, that bough with snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each flower that grows. 

When the young heart overflows, 

To embalm that tent of snows. 

Bear a lily in thy hand ; 

Gates of brass cannot withshind 
One touch of that magic wand. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 

In thy heaH the dew of youth, 

On thy lips the smile of truth. 

Oh, that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 

Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 

And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart, 

For a smile of God thou art. 

EXCELSIOR 

The original manoacnpi otExcdnor, showiz^ the sev- 
eral drafts and interhzrestions, is preserved m the library 
of Harvard TTmversity It was written on the bach of a 
note from Mr Sumner, and is dated at the close . Sep- 
tember 28, 1841. Half past 3 o'cloclc, morning Now to 
bed ** The suggestion of the poem came to Hr. Long- 
feEow frmn a scrap of newspaper, a part of the head- 
ing of one of the New York lournals, bearing the seal 
of the State, — a i^eld, with a nung sun, axMi the 
motto Exeeist&r The intention of the poem was in- 
timated in a letter from Mr. Ijongfellow written some 
tune after to Mr C K Tuckermui.'~~ 

have had the pleasure of receiving your note m 
regard to the poan Excdtwr and very willingly give 
you my intention in wntmg it. This was no more than 
to display, in a senes of pictures, the life of a man of 
genius, r&E^stmg all temptotums, laying aside all fears, 
heedless of all warnings, and prying right cm to 
accomplish his purpose. His motto m SSccelsior — 
‘higher.* He passes through the Alpme villa^— • 
through the rough, cold paths of the worm— where the 
peasants cannot understand hnn, and where hts watoli- 
word is in an * unknown tongue * He disregards the 
hapinness of dom^c peace and sees the glaciers — ' his 
fa^ — before him. He disregards the warmr^of the 
old man*s wisdom and the lasomations of wmaxaiH 
love He answers to all, * Higher yet I * The mcniks of 
St. Bernard are the representatives of religious forms 
and cermnomea and with their c^repe&ed prayer 
mingles the sound of his voice, telling them there is 
something higher than forms and ceremonies. Filled 
with these aspirations, he perishes, without having 
reached the perfection he longed for, and the voice 
heard in the air is the promise of immortalil^ and pn^- 
ress ever upward. You will perceive that ExceMor, 
an adjective of tbe comparative degree, is used adver- 
bially ; a use justified by tbe best Z^n wnters,** This 
be afterwards found to be a mistake, and explained 
exeelxtor as the last word of the phrase Seoptu meut oaf 
eueefrvor. 

Five years alter writmg this poesn, Mr Loingfellow 
made the following entry in his diary ; Baoen^ber 8, 


1846. lookum over Brainard*s poems, I find, hr S 
piece called Tm Mocking-Btrd, this passage : — 

Now his note 

Mounts to the play-ground of the lark, high 
Quite to the sk> And then again it falls 
Ajt a lost siarjaUs down mto the marsh. 

Now, when in Excelsuir I said, 

A voice fell, like a falling dnr, 

Brauiard*s poem was not m my muid, nor had I In aQ 
probability ever read it. Felton said at the tune that 
tbe same image was m Euripides, or Pmdar, I forget 
which Of a truth, oxm oumot strike a spade into the 
sod of Parnassus, without disturlnng the bones of some 
dead poet.** 

Dr. Holmes remarks of Ezcelstor that “the repeti;*> 
tionof the aspiring exclamation which gives its name to 
the poem, Mis every stanza a step higher than the one 
whh;h preceded it.*’ 

The shades of night were falling fast^ 

As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice^ 

A banner with the strange device. 

Excelsior ! 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath, 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath^ 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue. 
Excelsior ^ 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household flres gleam warm and bright; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan. 
Excelsior I 

“ Try not the Pass f ” the old man said; 

“ Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide I ** 
And loud that clarion voice replied. 
Excelsior ! 

“ Oh stay,” the maiden said, and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast I ” 

A fear stood in his bright blue eye. 

But srill he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior I 

"Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch f 
Beware the awful avalanche ! ” 

This was the peasant’s last Good-night, 

A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Smnt Bernard 
Uttered the oft-rcspeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the siarided 1^ 
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k traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior I 


There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior ! 


POEMS ON SLAVERY 


filfheispdnf of 1842 Mr. Longfellow oTitamed leave 
if abeence from college duties for six months and went 
ortMd to try the virtaes of the waternmre at Marien- 
•erg on the Ehme When absent m Europe m the 
summer of 1842 SIi Longfellow made an acquaintance 
with Ferdinand Freiligrath, the poet, which ripened 
into a life-long inendship It was to this fnend that he 
wrote shortly after hxs return to America [on leaving 
Bmtol forJJew York] : “We sailed (or rather, paddled) 
eut ui the very teeth of a violent west wmd, winch blew 
for a weeik,— ^Fraudie alte mss gelehri ruckwarts nach 
Osien^ with a vengeance We had a very boisterous 
{MUBsage. X was not out of my berth more than twelve 
hours for the first twelve days I was in the forward 
part of the vessel, where all the great waves struck 
and broke with voices of thunder. There, *cnbbed, 
cabined, and oonfined,' I passed fifteen days. Lurmg 
this time I wrote seven poems on slavery , 1 meditated 
apon them m the stormy, sleepless mghts, sxtd wrote 
tnem down with a pencil in the mommg. A small 
window m the side of the vessel admitted light mto my 
>ertfa, and there I hy on my back and soothed my soul 
with songs. I send you some copies.*’ 

He had published the poems at once on his arrival in 
kmexioa in I>eoember, 1842, in a thin volume €i, thir^* 


one pages in glazed paper coverp, adding to the seven 
an eighth, previomlj written, poem, The Warning, It 
18 possible that his immediate impulse to write came 
from tos recent association with Dickens, whose .dtmcrt* 
ean Notes, with its ** grand chapter on slavery,” he 
speaks of having read in London 
The book natorally received attention out of all pro- 
portion to its size It was impossible for one at that 
time to range himself on one side or other of the great 
controversy without inviting criticism, not so much of 
literary art as of ethical position To his father, Hr. 
Longfellow wrote How do you like the Slavery 
Poems? I think they make an impression; I have 
received many letters about them, which X wlH send to 
you 1^ the first good opportunity Some persons regret 
that X should liave written them, but for my own part 
1 am glad of what I have done. My feelings prompted 
me, and my judgment approved, and still approves.” 
The poem on Dr Channing was written when the poet 
was ignorant of the great preacher’s death 
*•* Since that event,” he says in his prefatory note to 
the volume, “ the poem addressed to him Is no longer 
appropriate. I have decided, however, to let it remain 
as it was written, m testimoiay of my admiration for a 
great smd good men.” 


TO WILLIAM E CHANNING 

Thb mges of tby book I read, 

Amu as I closed each one. 

My heart, responding, ever said, 

« Servant of God 1 well done I ” 


Well dime ! Thy worda are great and bold; 

At times they seem to me, 
lake LmtherX in the days of old, 
Half'^bat^ for the fSke. 

€k> on, until this land revokes 
The old and chartered Lie, 

The f^dal corse, whose whips and yokes 
< Jmsmlt liQnimmty« 


Amimm mm ai 
g^kcakii^ im tones of m‘ 
ipie paroplietie voice, 


or^ 


To Joim in Phtmos, "Write I * 

Winte Lipd M eat; ilis 
Beeord edifsei 

e£ Wiiiib ^ IMte 


THE SLAVE’S DREAM 

Beside the nngathered nee he lay, 
His sickle in his hand ; 

His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 



Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger dowea ; 

Beneath the palm4rees on the plain 
Once more a king he strode ; 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the monnimU road. 

He saw once more hk dark-eyed qneen 
Among her children stand ; 

They ehsped Ms neck, they kissed 
cheeks. 

They held him hy the hand I — 

A tear hm$i from the sleeper’s lids 
And IbB Uo fhe sand. 

And at furious speed he iro^ 

^ ' JJtor ihs Niger’s hank : 
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His bridle-reins were golden cliains, 

And, with a martial clank, 

At each leap he could feel ids scabbard of 
steel 

Smiting his stalhon% Sank. 

Before him, like a blood-red Sag, 

The bright Saimngoes Sew ; 

From morn till night he followed their 
Sight, 

O'er plains where the tamarind grew. 

Till he saw the roofs of CaSre hats, 

And the ocean rose to view. 

At night he heard the lion roar. 

And the hyena scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crushed the 
reeds 

Beside some hidden stream ; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums. 
Through the triumph of his dream. 

The forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of liberty ; 

And the Blast of the Desert cried aloud, 
With a vmce so wild and free. 

That he started in his sleep and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 

He did not feel the driver's whij^ 

Nor the burning heat of day ; 

For Death had illumined the Land of 
Slee^, 

And his lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had brokeu and thrown away I 


THE GOOD PART 

THAT SHAIX NOT BE TAICEN AWAY 

She dwells by Great Kenhawa's side. 
In valleys green and cool ; 

And all her hope and all her pride 
Are in the village school. 

Her soul, like the transparent air 
That robes tiie hills above. 

Though not of earth, encircles there 
AH things with arms of love. 

And thus she walks amoog her girls 
With praise and m3d rebukes ; 


Subduing e’en rude village churls 
By her angelic looks. 

She reads to them at eventide 
Of One who came to save 

To cast the captive’s chains aside 
And hberate the slave. 

And oft the blessed time foretells 
When all men shall be free ; 

And musical, as silver bells, 

Their falling chains shall be. 

And following her beloved Iirnd, 

In decent poverty. 

She makes her life one sweet record 
And deed of chanty. 

For she was rich, and gave up all 
To break the iron b^ds 

Of those who waited in her hall. 

And labomd in her lands. 

Long since beymid the Soutiiem Sea 
Their outbound sails have sped, 

While she, in meek humility. 

Now earns her daily Imead. 

It is their prayers, whidb never cease. 
That clothe her with such gxaoe ; 

Their blessing is the light of peai^ 
IDbat shines upon her face. 


THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL 
SWAMP 

Jxt dark fens of the XHemal Swamp 
The hunted Negro lay ; 

He saw the fire of the midnight camj^ 

And heard at times a horse's tramp 
Arid a bloodhound’s dktant bay. 

Where will-o’-the-wisps and glow-wcanns 
shine, 

In bulrush and in brake ; 

Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 
And the ee&r grows, and tlm poisonoua 
vine 

is spotted hke the snake ; 

Where hardly a humaoi loot could 
Of a human heart would dmrs^ 

On the tori of the green moMB 
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He crouched in the rank and tangled grass» 
Like a wild beast in his lair. 

A poor old slave, infirm and lame ; 

Great scars deformed his face ; 

On his forehead he bore the brand of 
shame, 

And the rags, that hid his mangled frame, 
Were the hvery of disgrace. 

AH thmgs above were bright and fair, 

All things were glad and free ; 

lithe squirrels darted here and there. 

And wild birds Med the echoing air 
"With songs of Liberty ! 

On him alone was the doom of pain, 

From the mormng of his birth ; 

On him alone the curse of Cain 

Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain. 

And struck him to the earth 1 


THE SLAVE SINGING AT MID^ 
NIGHT 

Loto he sang the psalm of David ! 

He, a Negro and enslaved, 

Sang of lOTaePs victory, 

Sang of Zion, bright and free. 

In that hour, when night is calmest, 

Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 

In a voice so sweet and clear 
That I could not choose hut hear, 

Songs of triumph, and ascMtions, 

Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 
When upon the Bed Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 

And the voice of his devoiaon 
. Flfled my soul with strange emoti<m ; 
For its tones by turns were glad* 

, BwmMf solemn, wMly 

^ Paul and Silas, in their pmon, 

Sang' of CJhrist, the Lmd arisen. 

And an earthq^iake’s arm of mi^t 
Bridre their dungeon-gates at mghk 

l what holy angel 

this glad avang^ f 
am of mi^ 


THE WITNESSES 

In Ocean’s wide domains, 

Half buried in the sands. 

Lie skeletons in chains. 

With shackled feet and hands. 

Beyond the fall of dews, 

Deeper than plummet lies, 

Float ships, with all their crews, 

No more to sink nor rise. 

There the black Slave-ship swinas, 
Freighted with human forms, 

Whose fettered, fleshless limbs 
Are not the sport of storms. 

These are the bones of Slaves ; 

They gleam from the abyss ; 

They cry, from yawmng waves, 

“ We are the Witnesses ! ” 

Within Earth’s wide domains 
Are markets for men’s lives ; 

Their necks are galled with chains, 
Their wrists are cramped with gyvea 

Dead bodies, that the kite 
In deserts makes its jirey ; 

Murders, that with affright 
Scare schoolboys from their play I 

AH evil thoughts and deeds ; 

Anger, and lust, and pride ; 

The foulest, rankest weeds, 

That choke Life’s groaning tide t 

These are the woes of Slaves j 
They glare from the abyss j 

They cry, from unknown graves, 

** We are the Witnesses { ” 


THE QUADROON GIRL 

The Slaver in the broad lagoon 
Lay moored with idle sau ; 

He waited fm the rising moon, 
And for the eveaung gale. 

Under the shore his boat was tied, 
And all her listless crew 
Wj^ehed the gray sdligator slide 
Into the sti& l:^yoa 
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Odors of oraage-flowers, and spice. 
Beached them from time to time. 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of cnme. 

The Planter, under his roof of thatch. 
Smoked thonghtfuilj and slow ; 

The Slayer’s thumb was on the latch, 

He seemed in haste to go. 

He said, “ My ship at anchor rides 
In yonder broad lagoon ; 

I only wait the evening tides. 

And the rising of the moon.^^ 

Before them, with her face upraised, 

In timid attitude, 

Like one half curious, half amazed, 

A Quadroon maiden stood* 

Her eyes were large, and full of light, 
Her arms and neck were bare ; 

No garment she wore save a Mrtle bright. 
And her own long, raven hair. 

And on her lips there played a smile 
As holy, meek, and faint, 

As lights in some cathedral aisle 
The features of a saint. 

** The soil is barren, — the farm is old,*^ 
The thoughtful planter said ; 

Then looked upon the Slaver’s gold, 

And then upon the maid. 

His heart within him was at strife 
With such accursbd gains : 

For he knew whose passions gave her life, 
Whose Mood ran in her veins. 


But the voice of nature was too weak ; 

He took the glittering gold I 
Then pale as death grew the maiden’s cheek| 
Her hands as icy cold. 

The Slaver led her from the door, 

He led her by the hand, 

To be his slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant land ! 


THE WARxXTNG 

Beware ! The Israelite of old, who tore 
The lion in his path, — when, poor and 
blind. 

He saw the blessed light of heaven no more, 
Shorn of his noble strength and forced to 
grind 

In prison, and at last led forth to be 

A pander to Philistine reveliy, — 

Upon the pillars of the temple laid 
His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 

Destroyed himself, and with him those who 
made 

A cruel mockery of his sightless woe 5 

The poor, blind Slave, the scoff and jest of 
ail. 

Expired, and thousands perished in the fall ! 

There Is a poor, blind Samson in this land. 
Shorn of his strength and bound in bords 
of steel. 

Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand. 
And shake the pillars of this Commons- 
weal, 

Till the vast Temple of our liberties 

A shapeless mass of wreck and rublnsh 21^ 
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T!ie trsfe foro of tfels eomedy was sedal nufaUcato 
l» 0ra&am*^ Magannet Septemlser, October, m? Sc 
rember, IS42. It was afterward carefuUy revtsed and 
pabbsM ia bock form m 1843, with the followmg 
preface 

“Tiie sttb|ect of the followmg play is taken In port 
from the beaulifnl tale of OerranteS, To 

this sooroe, however, I mn mdehted for the maitt In* 
only, the love of a Spanish sbadmt for a 0ypsy 
JM, and the name ol the h^ne, Fremo^ I have not 
f dOowed the story in any of its details. 

“ Zn Spam thu subject has been twice handled dra- 
i&atically, first by Joan Feres de Montalvan, m La 
and afterwards by Antonio de Soha y Zbva- 
ieneira in La GvUmtUa de MadridL 

^'^The dame subject has also been made nse of by 
UioujM Middleton, an English draxas^wt of the seven- 


te^ceatfory. Thi^ 

The main plot is the same as m the Spamsii pieces ; 
but there runs thrombi H a tragic unaerplot of the 
loves of Rodrigo and Doha Clara, wlmda is taken from 
ano^r tale of Cervantes, La Fuerza de la Sangre, 

*♦ The reader who is acquainted with Giiamlta 
of Cervantes, and the plays of Montalvan, Solia, and 
Middleton will perceive that my treatment of the mb. 
ject differs entely from theirs.^’ 

The book bore upon its a motto fwm 

Burns * — 


“ What *8 done we partly may compute. 

But know not what ’a resisted ” 

It had been the poet’s intentloQ at first to have th| 
drama put on the ^tage, but this plan was idMmdmsed 
A German version was performed at the l>scal Capst^ 
Theatre in Bamaa. /azmarr 2$, 18S& 
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DRAMATIS PERSON.® 


Tigvosl4s) Siudenis of Aleaii* 

Hyfolxio J 

Thx Oous^T csp Laba.1 * , * Gentlemen 0/ Meuirid, 
Bon CASLOfi | 

Tbs Abchbisbop of Toibdo. 

A Caboinajl. 

BbltbanGbuzado • « • . , Cenuni of the 
BabtoXiOxb BoxjLkt .... A young Gypsy, 

Tbs Padbb Gitba of Gbapabbama. 

Bsdbo Cbbspo ...... Alcalde 

Fancho. ........ AlgvLoenl 

Pbabcisco hara'e Servant 

OsiaPA Vvctxmian'** Servant, 

Baptasae InnJteeper, 

Fescxosa .4 <?srp43ir 

AsoBLicA A jMwr <?tr2. 

Majktina The Padre Cttm^s 

Kteee. 

BcHbOBxa Preetoea'^t jBlatd, 

Gfffpsietj, MmiaanSi ete. 


ACT I 


80SHB L — The CoTOtT OF Laba’s ehambert. 2 ^ight 
The CotrST m Am dreeting^own^ emolnng and com 
veremg mth Bok Cablgs 


Earn. Toq were not &t the plaj to-night, 
Don Carlos ; 

How happened it ? 

Dan C, 1 had engagements elsewhere. 
Pray who was there ? 

Zara, Why, all the town and oonrt. 
The house was crowded ; and the busy 
£aas 


Ammg the gayly dressed and perfumed 
ladies 

Els^itered like buttexfiies among the 
dowers. 

There was the Countess of Medina Cell ; 
Dbe Colim Lady with her Phantom Lover, 
Her lisido Don Diego | Doila Sol, 

And Dolia Serahna, and her cousins. 

Dm C What was the play ^ 

Ztmt* It was a duE adair ; 

One of those comedies in which you see, 

As Lane my% the Mstory of the world 

down from Oeneids to the day of 
Judgment 

!Diere were three duels fought in the dcst 

Ilree g^menxen reoeMug deadly wounds, 
Laps^ tl^ hands upon their hearts, and 

^Oh, I itelssd f ** a lofur in a okset, 

Jim eli a gay Ben Juan, 

% xMi 


Who looks intently where he knows she is 
not ! 

Dm C Of course, the Preciosa danced 
to-night ? 

Zara, And never better. Every foot* 
step feE 

As lightly as a sunbeam on the water. 

1 thi^ the girl extremely beautiful. 

Dm C, Almost beyond the privilege of 
woman I 

I saw her in the Prado yesterday. 

Her step was royal, — queen-hke, •— and 
her face 

As beautiful as a saint’s in Paradise- 

Zara, May not a saint fall from her 
Paradise, 

And be no more a saint ? 

Don C, Why do you ask? 

Zara. Because I have heard it said this 
angel fell, 

And though she is a virgin outwardly, 
Witbin she is a sinner ; like those panels 
Of doors and altar-pieces the old monks 
Painted in convents, with the Virgin Mary 
On the outside, and on the inside Ve- 
nus ! 

Dan C, You do her wrong ; indeed, you 
do her wrong 1 

She is as virtuous as she is fair. 

Zara. How credulous you are I Why, 
look you, friend, 

There ’s not a virtuous woman in Madrid, 
In this whole city 1 And would you peso- 
snade me 

That a mere dancing-girl, who shows 
herself, 

Nightly, half naked, on the stage, for 
money. 

And with v<^uptuous motions hres the 
blood 

Of inconsiderate youth, is to be beld 
A model for her virtue ? 

Dm €, You forget 

She is a Orypsy giri 

Zara, And therefore won 

The easier. 

Dm 0» Nay, not to be won at all I 
The only virine iSit a Oypsy prizes 
Is diastity. That is her onljj virtue. 
Dearer than life she hokb it. 1 remem* 


her 

AQfpij wmwtin, a vile, shameless bawd, 
Wtoi© cralt was to betray the young and 
Mr ) 

And yet wmmm was above all bribea 
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And when a noble lord, touched by her 
beauty, 

The wild and mzard beauty of her race, 
Offered her gold to be what she made 
others, 

She turned upon him, with a look of scorn, 
And smote him in the face I 

Lara And does that prove 

That Freclosa is above suspicion ? 

Don C. It proves a nobleman may be 
repulsed 

When ne thinks conquest easy, I believe 
That woman, m her deepest degradation, 
Holds something sacred, something unde- 
dled, 

Some pledge and keepsake of her higher 1 
nature, 

And, like the diamond in the dark, retains 
Some quenchless gleam of the celestial 
li^t! 

Xara. Yet Preciosa would have taken 
the gold. 

Don C. (rmng). I do not think so. 

Lara I am sure of it. 

But why this haste? Stay yet a little 
longer, 

And fight the battles of your Dulcinea, 

Don C. ’T is late. 1 must begone, for 
if I stay 

You will not be persuaded, 

Lara. Yes ; persuade me, 

Don <7* No one so deaf as he who will 
not hear I 

Lara. No <me so blind as he who will not 
see t 

Don C. And so good night- I wish yon 
pleasant dreams. 

And greater faith in woman. IJEiga. 

Lara. Greater faith f 

I have the greatest faith ; for I believe 
Victorian is her lover. I believe 
That I shall be to-morrow ; and thereafter 
Another, and another, and another, 

Chasing each other through her zodiac, 

As Taurus chases Aries. 

(En/er Fsjuiecisgo toiiA a caskeL) 

Well, Francisco, 
What speed with Preciosa ? 

Fran. None, my lord. 

She sends your jewels back, and bids me 
tell you 

She is not to be purchased by your gold. 

Ltora. Then I will try some other way to 
win her. 

PEay, dost thon know Victorian ? 


Fran. Yes, my lord ; 

I saw him at the jeweller’s to-day. 

Lara. What was he doing there ? 

Fran. I saw him buy 

A golden ring, that had a ruby m it. 

Lara. Was there another like it ? 

Fran. One so like it 

I could not choose between them. 

Lara. It is weE 

To-morrow morning bring that ring to me. 
Do not forget. Now light me to my bed. 

iSxemU. 

Scxsni ir. — 4 street in Madrid. Enter CmseAf /d- 
lowed bp mtutctans, wvtk a bagptpe, guikttSf emd 
other tnsiruments. 

Cht^. Abemuncio Satanas . and a 
plague on all lovers who ramble about at 
night dnnking the elements, instead of 
sleepmg quietly in their bc^. Eveiy 
dead man to ms cemetery, say I ; and 
every friar to his monastery. Now, here ’s 
my master, Victorian, yesterday a cow- 
keeper, and t<Miay a gentleman ; yesterday 
a student, and to-day a lover ; and I must 
be up later than the nightingale, for as the 
abbot sings so must the sacristmi respond. 
God grant he may soon be married, for 
tben shall ail this serenading cease. Ay, 
marry I many ! marry I Mother, wh^ 
does marry mean ? It means to spin, to 
bear chihmn, and to weep, my daughter ! 
And, of a truth, there is something more 
in matrimony than the wedding-ring, 

Tmmcians.y And now, gentlemen, Far 
voMscum ! as the ass said to the cabbages. 
Pray, walk this way ; and don't hang down 
your heads. It is no disgrace to have an 
old father and a ragged shirt. Now, look 
you, you are gentlemen who lead the life 
of crickets ; you enjoy hunger by day and 
noise by night. Yet, I beseech you, for 
this once be not loud, but pathetic ; for it 
is a serenade to a damsel in bed, and not to 
the Man in the Moon. Your object is not 
to arouse and terrify, but to soothe and 
bring lulling dreams Therefore, each 
shall not play upon his instrument as if it 
were the only one in the universe, but 
gently, and with a certain modesty, ac- 
cording with the others. Pray, how may I 
call thy name, friend ? 

Fir^ Mus. Gerdnimo Gil, at your seiv 
vice. 

Ckitpa. Every tub sm^ of the ww 
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that is in it Pray, Gerdnimo, is not Satur- 
day an unpleasant day with thee? 

First Why so? 

Chispa* Because I have heard it said 
that Saturday is an unpleasant day with 
those who have but one shirt. Moreover, 
I have seen thee at the tavern, and if thou 
canst run as fast as thou eanst drink, I 
should like to hunt hares with thee* What 
instrument is that? 

First An Aragonese bagjupe. 

Chtspa, Pray, art thon related to the bag- 
piper of Bnjalance, who asked a maravedi 
for playing, and ten for leaving off? 

Fmt Mus, No, your honor* 

Chispa, I am glad of it. What other 
instruments have we? 

Second and Third Musicians^ We play 
the bandurria. 

Chispa* A pleasing instrument* And 
thou ? 

Fourth Mus The fife. 

Chispa* 1 like it ; it has a cheerful, soul- 
stirring sound, that soars up to my lady’s 
window like the song of a swallow. And 
you others ? 

Other Mus* We are the singers, please 
your honor 

Chispa* You are too many. Do you 
think we are going to mass in the 
cathedral of Cdrdova? Four men can 
make but little use of one shoe, and I see 
not how you can all sing in on© son^ But 
follow me along the garden wall. That is 
the way my master climbs to the lady’s 
window* It is by the Ticar’s skirts that 
^ Devil climbs into the belfry. Come, 
follow me, and make no noise. lEz&mt, 

tosa tot.— F bsc^a's ehnmher She stands at the 
epenwisutm* 

Free* How slowly through the lilac- 
acented air 

Descends the tranquil moon I like thistle- 
down 

Tlte^vs^ry ifiouds float in the peaceful 
sky 5 

And sweetly from yon hollow vaults of 
slmde 

nightingales breathe <mt tl^ir souls in 

harkf songs of lov% wjbat sonl- 

llke aouyi% 

^thein I 


SEBEKAOE 

Stars of the summer night! 

Far in yon azure deeps. 

Hide, hide your golden hght! 

She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 

Moon of the summer night! 

Far down yon western steeps. 

Sink, sink in silver hght! 

She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 

Wind of the summer night! 

Where yonder woodbine creeps. 
Fold, fold thy pinions light! 

She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 

Dreams of the summer night! 

Tell her. her lover kee]^ 

Watch* while in slumberslight 
She sleeps * 

My lady sleeps I 
Sleeps! 

{Enter Victoeian hy the balcony ) 

VicL Poor little dove ! Thou tremblest 
like a leaf ! 

Free* I am so frightened ! ’T is for thee 
I tremble ! 

I hate to have thee climb that wall by 
night ! 

Did no one see thee ? 

Viet* None, my love, but thou. 

Free T is very dangerous ; and when 
thou art gone 

I chide myself for letting thee come here 
Thus stealthily by night. Where hast thou 
been? 

Since y^terday I have no news from thee. 
VM. Since yesterday I have been in 
Ah*ald. 

Erelong the time will come, sweet Precios% 
When that dnll distance shall no more di- 
vide ns ; 

And I no more shall scale thy wall by night 
To ste^ a kiss from thee, as I do now. 
Free* An honest thief, to steal but what 
thou givest. 

Vied* And we shall sit together unmo- 
lested, 

And words of true love pass from tongue 
to tongue, 

As singing birds from one btaigh to an^ 
other* 
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Free, That were a life to make time 
envious ! 

1 knew that thou wouldst eome to me to- 
night. 

I saw thee at the play. 

Vict Sweet child of air ! 

Never did I behold thee so attired 
And garmented in beauty as to-night ! 
What hast thou done to make thee look so 
fair 

Free. Am I not always fair? 

Ytct Ay, and so fair 

That I am jealous of all eyes that see thee, 
And wish that they were blind. 

Free. I heed them not ; 

When thou art present, I see none but 
thee ! 

There *s nothing fair nor beautiful, 
but takes 

Something from thee, that makes it beauti- 
ful. 

Free. And yet thou leavest me for those 
dusty books. 

F*<rf. Thou comest between me and those 
books too often 1 

I see thy face in everything I see f 
The paintings in the chapel wear thy looks, 
The canticles are changed to sarabands, 
And with the learned doctors of the schools 
I see thee dance cachuchas. 

Free. In good sooth, 

I dance with learned doctors of the schools 
To-morrow moming- 

Ftcf. And with whom, I pray ? 

Prec. A grave and reverend Cardinal, 
and his Grace 
The Archbishop of Toledo. 

F»ct. What mad jest 

Is this ? 

Free. It is no jest j indeed it is not. 

Yid. Prithee, explain thyself. 

Free. Why, simply thus. 

Diou l^owest the Pope has sent here into 
Spain 

To put a stop to dances on the stage. 

Fict. I have heard it whispered. 

Free. Now the Cardinal, 

Who for this purpose comes, would fain 
behold 

With his own eyes these dances ; and the 
Archbishop 
Has sent for me — 

YkL That them mayest dance before 
them I 

Now viva la cachndba I It will hreathe 


The fire of youth Into these gray old men ! 
’T will be thy proudest conquest f 

Free. Saving one. 

And yet I fear these dances will be stopped. 
And Preciosa be once more a beggar. 

Ftcf, The sweetest beggar that e’er asked 
for alms ; 

With such beseeching eyes, that when I 
saw thee 

I gave my heart away ! 

Free. Dost thou remember 

When first we met? 

Vtd. It was at Cdrdova, 

In the cathedral garden. Thou wast sit- 
ting 

Under the orange trees, beside a fountain. 

Free. *T was Easter Sunday. The full- 
blossomed trees 

Filled all the air with fragrance and with 

The priests were sin^ng, and the organ 
sounded, 

And then anon the great cathedral bell. 

It was the elevation of the Host. 

We both of us fell down upon our knees, 
Under the orange boughs, and prayed to- 
gether 

I never had been happy till that moment. 

F^c^. Thou blessed angel I 

Free. And when thou wast gone 

I felt an aching here. I did not speak 
To any one that day. But from that day 
Bartolomd grew hateful unto me. 

Yict. Eemember him no more. Let not 
his shadow 

Come between thee and me. Sweet Pre- 
ciosa I 

I loved thee even then, though I was silent! 

Free. I thought I ne’er should see thy 
face again. 

Tl^ farewell had a sound of sorrow in it. 

Yict. That was the first sound in the 
song of love I 

Scarce more than silmice is, and yet a 
sound. 

Hands of invisible spmts touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul. 
And play the prelude of our fate. We hsan 
The voice propheiac, and are not alone. 

Free. That is mj faith. Dost thou be* 
have these wamedn^ ? 

Vtd. So far as Our feelings and 
our thoti^fhtn 

Tei^ ever 0®, aid neat not in the Present. 
As drops of rain Bdl into some dkrk 
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And from below comes a scarce aucbble ; 
soand, 

So fall our thoughts into the dark Here- 
after, 

And their mysterious echo reaches us. 

Free* I have felt it so, but found no 
words to say it I 

I eannot reason ; I ean only feel ! 

But thou hast language for all thoughts 
and feelings. 

Thou art a scholar; and sometimes I think 
We eannot walk together in this world ! 
The distance that divides us is too great I 
Hencseforth thy pathway lies among the 
stars ; 

I must not hold thee back. 

Vid. Thou little sceptic I 

Dost thou still doubt ? What I most prize 
m woman 

Is her affections, not her intellect i 
The intellect is dnite ; but the affections 
Are ini^ite, and cannot be eidiaasted. 
Compare me with the great men of the 
earth ; 

What am I? "^Thy, a pygmy among 
giants I 

But if thou lovest, — mark me I I say 
lovest, — 

The greatest of thy sex excels thee not I 
The world of the affections is thy world. 
Not that of man’s ambition. In that stiU- 
ness 

Which most becomes a woman, calm and 
holy, 

Thou sitte^ by the ffreside of the heart. 
Feeding its fimne. The element of fire 
Is pure. It cannot change nor hide its nar 
tore, 

But hums as brightly in a Gypsy camp 
As in a ^laee haJL Art thoi convinced ? 

Fw. Xes, that X iove ^ee, as the good 
love heaven; 

But that I am worthy of that heaven. 
Hew sUd I more deserve It ? 

Fist liOvii)^ more. 

JRrsa I cannot love ihee nuwe; my heart 
is lull. 

Fict Th^ let It Of eriow, and X w^ 
drink it^ 

As wi the mnmer^hne sands 

IMtk the swiB wsto» el Ihs 

4 IFMbtsn (ih ^ Ava B£aria 

and- seresie I 

WieL Beatrisb then that 


Free, It is a hateful sound, 

To scare thee from me ! 

Vict. As the hunter’s hor» 

Doth scare the timid stag, or bark of 
hounds 

The moor-fowl from his mate 

Free. Pray, do not go ! 

Vict, I must away to Alcai^ to-night. 
Think of me when I am away. 

Free. Fear not ! 

I have no thoughts that do not think of 
thee. 

Vid, {gwing her a ring). And to remind 
thee of my love, take this ; 

A serpent, emblem of Eternity ; 

A ruby, — say, a drop of my heart’s blood. 

Free. It is an ancient saying, that the 
ruby 

Brings gladness to the wearer, and pre- 
serves 

The heart pure, and, if laid beneath the 
pillow. 

Drives away evil dreams. But then, alas I 
It was a serpent tempted Eve to sin. 

VtcL What convent of barefooted Car- 
mehtes 

Taught thee so much theology ? 

Prec. (laying her hand upon his mouth)* 
Hush ! hush! 

Good night ! and may all hidy angels guard 
tnee ! 

Ftc^. Good night I good xught ! Thou 
art my gusMian angel I 
I have no other saint than thou to pray to I 
(Me devmdt ^ the hvkmy ) 

Free, Take care, and do not hurt thee. 
Art thou safe ? 

Yid* {from the garden). Safe as my 
love for thee ! But art thou safe ? 
Others ean d.imh a baleony by moonlight 
As well as I. Pray shut thy window close; 
I am Jefdous of the perfumed air of night 
That this garden climbs to kiss thy 
lips 

Free, {dmwmg daum her handkerchief). 
Thou riilychiid I Take this to bfind 
thine eyes. 

I It is my benisem ! 

I Vid, And brings to me 

I Sweet fragrance from thy lips, as the soft 
wind 

Wafts to the out-bound mariner the birealh 
Of the beloved kad he leaves behind. 

Free, Make not thy voyage long. 

Fict TcHOttorrow mght 
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ShaJi see me safe retomed. Thou art the 
star 

To guide me to an anchorage. GkxHi night ! 
My beauteous star I My star of love, good 
night I 

Free. Good mght I 

Watchman (at a distance). At© Maria 
Furissima ! 

ecsBrB JY — An inn on the road to AUodh BALTAaia 
adotp on a bench, Enter Chxspa. 

Chupa, And here we are, half-way to 
Alcald, between cocks and midni^t. Body 

me ! what an inn this is 2 The lighte 
out» and the landlord asleep. HoU I an- 
cient Baltasar ! 

Bal* (waking). Here I am. 

(Jhispa. Yes, there you are, like a one- 
eyed Alcaide in a town without inhabitants. 
Brmg a light, and let me haTe supper. 

Bal, Where is your master ? 

Chispa, Do not trouble yourself about 
him- We have stopped a moment to | 
breathe our horses ; and if he chooses to 
walk up and down in the open air, looking 
into the sky as one who hears it ram, that 
does not satisfy my hunger, you know. But 
be quick, for I am in a hurry, and every 
man stretches his legs according to the 
length of his coverlet. What have we 
here? 

Bol. (setting a light on the tcMe), Stewed 
rabbit. , 

Chispa (eating). Conscience of Portale- 
gre I Stewed kitten, you mean ! 

Bal* And a . itefaer of Fedro Ximenes, 
with a roasi^ pear in it. 

Chispa (drimmg). Ancient Baltasar, 
amigo ! You know how to cry wine and 
sedl Txnegar. I tell you this is nothing but 
Ymto Tinto of La Mancha, with a tang of 
the swine-skin. 

Bal. I swear to you by Saint Simon and 
Judas, it IS ail as I say. 

Chispa, And I swear to you by Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, that it is no snch 
thing. Moreover, your supper is like the 
hidalgo’s dinner, very lltUe meat and a 
great deal of tablecloth. 

Bal, Ha! ha! ha! 

Chispa. And more noise than nuts. 

Bal, Ha ! ba ! ha ! You must have your 
|oke, Master Chispa. But shall X not ask 
Dob Vietomn in, to iako a dxau^t of the 
Bedro Ximenes ? 


Chispa. No ; you might as wett say, 
" Don’t-you-want-some ? to a dead imm. 
BaL lYhy does he go so often to Madrid ? 
Chispa, Tor the same reason that he 
eats no supper. He is in love. Were yoo 
ever in love, Baltasar ? 

Bal. I was never out of it, good Chispa. 
It has been the torment of my Me. 

Cktspa. What 1 are you on fire, too, ole 
haystack? Why, we shall never be able 
to put you out. 

Vtct, (imihoat), Chispa ! 

Chispa, Go to bed, Fero GruHo, for the 
cocks are crowing 

Viet, Ea! Chispa! Chispa! 

Chispa. Ea ! ^ilor. Come with me, 
ancient Baltasar, and brmg water for the 
horses. I will nay for the supper to- 
morrow. iExeunt, 

SkjBjfB T. — VicTosiAir’8 chambers at Atralh, EvKituro 
asleep tn an m m-chatr. He anal es slovclp. 

Hyp, I must have been asleep ! ay, sound 
asleep ! 

And it was all a dream. 0 sleep, sweet 
sleep I 

Whatever form thou takesC thou art fair. 
Holding unto our lips thv goblet filled 
Out of Oblivion’s well, a healing draught I 
The candles have burned low ; it must be 
late. 

Where can Victorian be ? Like Fray Car- 
rillo, 

The only place in which one cannot find him 
Is his own cell. Here ’a his guitar, that 
seldom 

Feels the caress«*s of its mastei’s hand. 
Open thy silent lips, sweet instrument ! 
And make dull midnight merxy with a 
song, 

{Be ptoffs and sings ) 

Padre Francisco ^ 

Padre Francisco ! 

What do you "want of Padre* Frandsoo? 
Here is a pretty young maiden 
Who wants to confess her sins I 
Open the door and let her come m, 

I will shrive her of every sin. 

{Enter Tictoioaji ) 

Vid, Padre Hypolito ! Padre Hypolito I 
Syp. What do you want of Padre Hy- 
polito ? 

Vkt Come, shrive me straight; fmr, h 
k>v© be a am. 
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£ axa tlie greatest smner that doth live. 

I Will coniess the sweetest of all cinmes, 

A maiden wooed and won. 

Myp, The same old tale 

Of the old woman in the chimney-corner, 
Who, while the pot boils, says, “Come 
here, my child ; 

I ’ll tell thee a story of my wedding-day.” 
Viet, Nay, listen, for my heart is full ; 
so full 

Mbat I must speak. 

Myp* Alas ! that heart of thine 

Is like a scene in the old play ; the enrtam 
Eises to solemn music, and lo ! enter 
The eleven thousand virgins of Cologne I 
Vict Nay, like the Sibyl’s volumes, thou 
shouldst say ; 

Those that remamed, after the six were 
burned, 

Being held more precious than the nine 
together. 

But listen to my tale. Dost thou remember 
The Gypsy ffirl we saw at Cdrdova 
Dance the Eomalis in the market-place ? 
Myp Thou meanest Preeiosa. 

Fw^. Ay, the same. 

Thou knowest how her image haunted me 
Long after we returned to AleaU. 

She ’s in Madrid. 

I know it. 

Viet. And I ’m in love. 

Eyp. And therefore in Madrid when 
thou shouldst be 
In Akdi. 

Viet. Oh pardon me, my friend, 

If I so long have kept this secret from 
thee ; 

But silence is the charm that guards such 
treasures. 

And, if a word fee spoken ere the time, 
They sink again, they were not meant for ns. 

Alas I alas I I see thou art in love. 
Jaive keeps the cold out hotter than a cloak. 
It serves for food and raiment. Give a 
Spaniard 

Sm mass, Ms olla, and his D«to laiisa — 
Thou knowest the proverb. But pray teE 
me, lover. 

Sow speeds thy wooing ? Is the maiden 
> eoj? 

Wrile te a song, feegiiimii^ with an Am ; 
fiiilg as ^ to Mary, 


Vkf. Pray, do not jest ! This is no time 
for it ! 

I am in earnest ! 

Hyp Seriously enamored ? 

What, ho ! The Primus of great Alcald 
, Enamored of a Gypsy ? Tell me frankly, 
How meanest thou ? 

Viet. I mean it honestly. 

Ej/p. Surely thou wilt not marry her J 
Viet. Why not ? 

Eyp. She was betrothed to one BartoL 
om^, 

If I remember rightly, a young Gypsy 
Who danced with her at Cdrdova. 

Viet They quarrelled, 

And so the matter ended. 

Hyp. But in truth 

Thou wilt not marry her. 

Fic^. In truth I will. 

The angels sang in heaven when she was 
born ! 

She is a precious jewel I have found 
Among the filth and rubbish of the world. 
I ’ll stoop for it ; but when I wear it 
here, 

Set on my forehead like the morning star. 
The world may wonder, but it will not 
laugh. 

Eyp. If thou wear’st nothing else upon 
thy forehead, 

’T will be indeed a wonder. 

Viet. Out upon thee 

With thy unseasonable jests 1 Pray teE 
me, 

Is there no virtue in the world ? 

Hyp. Not much. 

What, think’st thou, is she doing at this 
moment ; 

Now, while we speak of her? 

Vtet She lies asleep, 

And from her parted lips her gentle breath 
Comes like the fragrance from the bps of 
fiowers. 

Her tender limbs arc still, and on her 
breast 

The cross she prayed to, ere she fell asleep^ 
Eises and falls with the soft tide of dreams, 
Like a light barge safe moored. 

Hyp. Which means, in prose^ 

She ^ sleeping with her mouth a little open I 
Viet. Oh, would I had the old magician’s 
glass 

To see her as she lies in child-like sleep f 
Eyp. And wouldst thou venture ? 

Aji indeed £ wouldl 
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Hyp. Thou art courageous. Hast thou 
e*er rejected 

How much lies hidden in that one word, 
nowf 

Viet Yes; all the awful mystery of Life I 
I oft have thought, my dear Hypolito, 

That could we, by some spell of magic, 
change 

The world and its inhabitants to stone, 

In the same attitudes they now are in, 

What fearful glances downward might we 
cast 

Into the hollow chasms of human life I 
What groups should we behold about the 
death-bed, 

Putting to shame the group of Niobe I 
What joyful welcomes, and what sad fare- 
wells I 

What stony tears in those congealed eyes ! 
What visible joy or anguish in those 
cheeks ! 

What bndal pomps, and what funereal 
shows 1 

What foes, like gladiators, herce and strug- 
gling! 

What lovers with their marble lips to- 
gether ! ^ ^ 

Hyp» Ay, there it is ! and, if I were in 
love, 

That is the very point I most should dread. 
This magic glass, these magic spells of 
thine, 

Might tell a tale were better left untold. _ 
For instance, they might show us thy fair 
cousin, 

The Lady Tiolante, bathed in te^ 

Of love and anger, like the maid of Col- 
chis, 

Whom thou, another faithless Argonaut, 
Having won that golden fbece, a woman’s 
love, 

Desertest for this Glaucfe. 

F*e^- Hold thy peace I 

She not for me* She may wed an- 
other, 

Or go into a convent, and, thus dying, 
Marry Achilles in the Elysian Fields* 

(ming). And so, good night! 
Go^ morning, I should say. 

(Clock stnkei Ikree,) 

Hark ! how the loud and ponderous mace 
of 'Dme 

Eno«^ at the g^en portals of the ^ I 
And BO, mm good night ! We ’ll 
speak more lar^j 


Of Preciosa when we meet agaiu. 

Get thee to bed, aud the magician. Sleeps 
Shall show her to thee, m his magic gla^, 
In all her loveliness. Good night ! {Exti, 
Viet, Good night I 

But not to bed ; for I must read awhile. 

(Thrmc$ himself into the arm-chair ulaeh Hypolito 
futs lefly <mS> lays a large bool c^en upon hu knees ) 

Must read, or sit in revery and watch 
The changing color of the waves that break 
Upon the idle sea-shore of the mind I 
Tisions of Fame I that once did visit me. 
Making night glorious with your smile, 
where are ye ? 

Oh, who shall give me, now that ye are 
gone, 

Juices of those immortal plants that bloom 
Upon Olympus, making us immortal ? 

Or teach me where that wondrous manr- 
drake grows 

Whose magic root, torn from the earth with 
groans, 

At mi&ight hour, can scare the fiends 
away, 

And make the mind prolific in its fancies ? 

1 have the wish, but want the will, to act I 
Souls of great men departed I Ye whose 
words 

Have come to light from the swift river d 
Time, 

Like Eoman swords found in the Tagus’ 
bed, 

Where is the strength to wield the arms ye 
bore? 

From the barred visor of Antiquity 
Reflected shines the eternal light of Truth, 
As from a mirror! All the means of 
action — 

The shapeless masses, the materials— 

Lie everywhere about us. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the fiint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear. 
That fire is genius ! The rude peasant sits 
At evening m his smoky cot, and draws 
With charcoal uncouth figures on the walk 
The son of genius comes, foot-soire with 
travel. 

And begs a shelter from the inclement 
night. 

He takes the charcoal from the peas¥mt*s 
hand, 

And, by the mame of his touch at once 
Traim%ured, afi its hidden virtues shin% 
And. in the eyes of the astoni^d clown. 
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It gleams a diamond ! Even thus trails- 
formed, 

Bude popniai tiaditions and old tales 
Shine a& luimwital poems, at the touch 
Of some poor, iioaheless, homeless, wander- 
ing bard, 

Who hud but a night’s lodging for his 

pcUIlS 

But theie aie brighter dreams than those 
or Faille, 

Which ai-e the dreams of Love ! Out of 
the heart 

Bises the bii^,ht ideal of these dreams, 

As from some woodland fount a spirit rises 
And Sinks again into its silent deeps, 

Ere the enamoied knight can touch her 
robe ! 

T is this ideal that the soul of man, 
like the eiiamoied knight beside the foun- 
tain, 

Waits for upon the margin of Life’s I 
stream ; i 

Waits to behold her rise from the dark 
water<«, ! 

Clad in a mortal shape ! Alas f how many 
Must wait in vain I The stream flows ever- 
more, 

But from its silent deeps no spirit rises I 
Yet I, bom under a propitio*is star, 

Have found the bright ideal of my dreams. 
Yes I she is ever with me, I can feel. 

Here, as I sit at midnight and alone. 

Her gentle breathing! on my breast can 
feel 

The pressure of her head ! God’s benison 
I^st ever on it I Close those beauteous 
eyes, 

Sweet Sleep I and all the flowers that bloom 
at night 

With balmy iips breathe in her ears my 
name I 


ACT H 

/ 

llaai»I.--ViMcaKisi’» ^kmnlber, fmomh. 

Und 

^ Pree* Why will yon go so soonf Stay 
yet awhile, 

Tki' poor k*o often turn away wnlieard^ 

li^rts Uta^ with a 


Msmi 


Of your adversities. Keep notlnng Brom 
me. 

What is your landlord’s name ? 

Anff. The Count of Lara. 

Free. The Count of Lsyra ? Oh, beware 
that man I 

Mistrust his pity, — hold no parley with 
him ! 

And rather die an outcast in the streets 
Than touch his gold. 

Ang. You know him, then I 

Free. As much 

As any woman may, and yet be pure. 

As you would keep your name without a 
blemish, 

Beware of him ! 

Ang. Alas ! what can I do ? 

I cannot choose my friends. Each word of 
kindness, 

Come whence it may, is welcome to the poor. 

Free. Make me your friend. A girl so 
young and fair 

Should have no friends but those of her 
own sex. 

What IS your name ? 

Ang. Angelica. 

Free. That name 

Was given you, that you might he an angel 
To her who bore you ! When your infant 
smile 

Made her home Paradise, you were her 
angel 

Oh, be an angel still ! She needs that smxleu 
So long as you are innocent, fear nothing. 
No one can harm you ! I am a poor giri, 
Whom chance has taken from the public 
streets 

I have no other shield than mine own 
virtue. 

That is the charm which has protected me ! 
Amid a thousand perils, I have worn it 
Here on my heart I It is my guardian angel. 

Ang. (rmng). I thank you for this 
counsel, dearest lady. 

Free. Thank me by following it 

Ang. IndeedlwMl. 

Free. Pray, do not go. I have much 
mere ^ say. 

Ang. My mother Is alone. I dare not 
1 leave her. 

Firee. Smne other time, then, when we 
meet again, 

You must not go away with wooeds ahme* 
{mtm ker a pmnte.) 

Take this; Would it were moaa^ 
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Ang, ^ I tbaiik you, lady. 

Free, No tbanlcs. To-morrow come to 
me cigam. 

I dance to-mght, — perhaps for the last 
time. 

But what I gam, I promise shall be yours, 
If that can save you from the Count of 
Lara. 

Ang, Oh, ray dear lady ! how shdl I be 
grateful 

For so much kmdness ? 

Free. I deserve no thanks. 

Thank Heaven, not me. 

Ang. Both Heaven and you. 

Prec. Farewell. 

Bemember that you come again to-morrow. 
Ang. I will. "And may the Blessed Vir- 
gin guard you, 

And all good angels. 

Free. May they guard thee too, 

And all the poor ; for they have need of 
angels. 

Now bring me, dear Dolores, my basqolna, 
My richest inaja dress, — ray dancing dress, 
And mv most precious jewels I Make me 
look 

Fairer than night e^er saw me ! I Ve a 
prize 

To win this day, worthy of Preciosa ! 

{Enier Cruz^iBo.) 

Crxiz. Ave Mam I 

Free. O God t my evil genius ! 

What seekest thou here to-day f 
Cruz. Thyself, — my child. 

Free. What is thy will with me ? 

Cruz. Gold! gold! 

Free. 1 gave thee yesterday ; I have no 
more. 

Qrugh The goH of the Bnsnd, — give me 
his gold I 

Free* I gave the last in charity to-day. 
Cruz. T^t is a foolish Be. 

Fr^. It is the troth. 

Cruz. Curses upon thee f Thou art 3»ot 
my child I 

Hast thou given gold away, and imt to me ? 
Not to thy father ? To whom, then ? 

Free. To one 

Who needs it more. 

Cruz. No <me ean need it more. 

Free. Then art not poor. 

Cruz. Ww, I, who lurk about 

In dismal suburbs and unwholesome lanes ; 
who am housed woitse than the galley 
slave ; 


I, who am fed worse than the kennelled 
hound ; 

I, who am clothed in rags, — Beltran Cru- 
zado, — 

Not poor I 

Free. Thou hast a stout heart and strong 
hands. 

Thou canst supply thy wants ; what wouldst 
thou more ? 

Cruz. The gold of the Busae ! give me 
his gold I 

Free. Beltran Cruzado! hear me onoe 
for all. 

I speak the truth. So long as I had gold, 

I gave it to thee freely, at all times, 

Never denied thee ; never had a wish 
But to fulfil thine own. Now go m peace 1 
Be merciful, be patient, and erelong 
Thou shalt ]^ve mors. 

Cruz. And if I have it not, 

Thou shalt no longer dweE here in rich 
chambers, 

Wear silken dresses, feed on dainty food, 
And live in idleness ; but go with me. 
Dance the Eomalis in the public streets, 
And wander wEd again o’er field and 
fell; 

For here we stay not long. 

Free. Wi5,tl march again f 

Crws. Ay, with all ^leed* I hate the 
crowded tcurn I 

I cannot breathe shut up within its gates I 
Air, — I want air, and sunshine, and Hxm 
sky. 

The feeling of the breeze upon my face. 
The feeling of the turf beneath my feet, 
And no waEs but the far-of! mountain* 
tops. 

Then I am free and strong, — once more 
n^self, 

Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Calds f 

Free. God spe^ thee on thy inarch !—* 
I cannot g^o. 

Crmz. Eemen^r who I am, and who 
ihou art ! 

Be silent and obey t Yet one thing more. 
Bartefiom^ KomAn — 

i Free, (with emotion). Ob, I beseech thee ! 
If my obedience and blameless life. 

If my bamOlty and meek submissioii 
In all things hitherto, can move in thee 
One feeling of compassion ; if ihou art 
Indeed my father, and canst trace in me 
One look 0 $ hear who bore me, or one toma 
That doth remind thee of her, let it plead 
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In my behaif, wbo am a feeble girl, 

Too feeble to resist, and do not force me 
To wed that man ! I am afraid of him ! 

I do not love him ! On my knees I beg 
thee 

To nse no violence, nor do in haste 
What cannot be undone ! 

Crws O child, child, child ! 

Thou hast betrayed thy secret, as a bird 
Betrays her nest, by striving to conceal it. 

I will not leave thee hez*e in the great city 
To be a grandee’s mistress* Make thee 
ready 

To go with*us 5 and until then remember 
A watchful eye is on thee. IMsai, 

Free, Woe is me ! 

I have a strange misgiving in my heart I 
But that one deed of charity I ’ll do. 

Befall what may ; they cannot take that 
from me. 

%aam n. — A room in the ABCUBZSHor's Palace The 
Abchbjshof and a Cabdikal teated. 

Arch, Knowing how near it touched the 
pubhc morals, 

And that our age is grown corrupt and 
rotten 

By such excesses, we have sent to Kome, 
Beseeching that his Holiness would aid 
In curing the gross surfeit of the time. 

By seasonable stop put here in Spain 
Tn bull-dghts and lewd dances on the stage. 
All this you know. 

Card* Know and approve. 

Ardi. And farther. 

That, by a mandate from his Holiness, 

The drst have been suppressed. 

Card* I trust forever. 

It was a cruel sport. 

AreS. A barbarous pastime. 

Disgraceful to the land that calls itself 
Mo^ Catholic and Christian. 

Card* Tet the people 

Murmur at this ; and, if the public dances 
^bcmld be condemned upon too slight occar 
Sion, 

Worse ills might follow than the 01s we cure. 
As Pmem ^ Ctremses was the ery 
Ammig the Botnan popidaoe of md. 

So Pm y Torm is cry in Spain. 

Hi^nce I wmild act od’radiy herein ; 
And^thes^re Inwelniacei yoiirOrace to 

m "wa li^erdict 


(Eater a SertcaU > 

Sere, The dancing-girl, and with her the 
musicians 

Your Grace was pleased to order, wait 
without 

Arch. Bid them come in. Now shall 
jour eyes behold 

In what angehe, yet voluptuous shape 
The Devil came to tempt Saint Anthony. 

(j&Rfe- PEEaosA, with a mantle thrown over her head. 
She advance slowly, wi modest, half-timtd attitude.) 

Card, (aside). Oh, what a fair and min^ 
istering angel 

Was lost to heaven when this sweet woman 
fell! 

Free, (knedtng before the Aechbishop). 
I have obeyed the order of your 
Grace. 

If I intrude upon your better hours, 

I proffer this excuse, and here beseech 
Your holy benediction. 

Arch. May God bless thee, 

And lead thee to a better life Arise. 

Card, (aside). Her acts are modest, and 
her words discreet ! 

I did not look for this! Come hither, 
child. 

Is thy name Preciosa ? 

Free Thus I am called. 

Card. That is a Gypsy name. Who is 
thy father ? 

Free. Beltran Cruzado, Count of the 
Cal^s. 

Arch. I have a dim remembrance of 
that man 5 

He was a bold and reckless character, 

A sun-bnmt Ishmael ! 

Card. Dost thou remember 

Thy earlier days ? 

Free. Yes ; by the Darro*s side 

My childhood passed. I can remember 
still 

The river, and the mountains capped with 
snow ; 

The villages, where, yet a little child, 

I told the traveller’s fortune in the street ; 
The smuggler’s horse, the brigand and the 
shepherd ; 

The march across the moor ; the halt at 
noon ; 

Tlie red the of the evening camp, that 
lighted 

The loreet where we slept ; and, lur^er 
back. 
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As m a dream or in some former life, 
Gasdeus and palace walls. 

Arch. Tis the Alhambra, 

Under whose towers the Gypsy camp was 
pitched. 

But the time wears ; and we would see thee 
dance. 

Prec. Your Grace shall be obeyed. 

(^he lays aside her mantilla. The musto oj ike eathu~ 
cha u played^ and ike dance begins The Amcs^ 
bzsbof and the CAS-DmjLL look m uUh grariiy and 
€ta occasional /i on n , then moke signs to each other ; 
emd, as the dance emtinues, become more and more 
pleased and excited i and at length rue from their 
seats^ throw their caps in the air^ and applaud cehe- 
menUy as the scene closes,) 

ScBax ni. — The Prado, A long avenue of trees lead- 
ing to the gate of Atocha On the nght the dome and 
^res of a convent A fountain. Evening. Xkps 
UJLBLOfi and HxroLXTO meeting. 

Don C, Hold ! good eyening, Don Hypo- 
iito. 

Hyp. And a good evening to my friend, 
Don Carlos. 

Some lucky star has led my steps this way, 
I was in search of you. 

Don C, Command me always. 

Hyp. Do yon remember, in Quevedo’s 
Dreams, 

The miser, who, upon the Day of Judg- 
ment, 

Asks if his money-bags would rise ? 

Don C. * I do 5 

But what of that ? 

Hyp, I am that wretched man. 

Don O. You mean to tell me yours have 
risen empty ? 

H^, And amen ! said my Cid Campe- 
ador, 

Don C, Pray, how much need you ? 

H^. Some half-dozen ounces, 

Which, with due interest — 

Ihn €, (pmny his purse). What, am I 
a Jew 

To put my moneys out at nsuij ? 

Here is my purse. 

Hyp, Thank yon. A pretty purse. 
Made by the hand of some fair Madimeila ; 
Perhaps a keepsake. 

Dm 0* No, ^t is at your serrise. 

H^, Thank you again. Lie there, good 
Chrysostmn, 

And with i^y golden mouth remind me 
oftesi, , . 

I am Ihe debtim of my 


Don C, But tell me. 

Come you to-day from Alcal^l ? 

Hyp. This moment. 

Don €, And pray, how fares the brave 
\^ictonan? * 

Hyp, Indifferent well ; that is to say, not 
well. 

A damsel has ensnared him with the glances 
Of her dark, roving eyes, as herdsmen catch 
A steer of Andalusia' with a lazo. 

He is in love. 

Don C, And is it faring ill 
To be in love ? 

Hyp, In his case very ill, 

Don a Why so f 

I/yp. For many reasons. First ana fore- 
most, 

Because he is in love with an ideal ; 

A creature of his own imagination ; 

A child of air ; an echo of his heart ; 

And, hke a lily on a river Boating, 

She floats upon the river of his thoughts t 
Dm C, A common thing with poe£. But 
who IS 

Th^ floating lily ? For, in flne, some wo- 
man, 

Some living woman, — not a mere ideal, — 
Must wear the outward semblance of his 
thought. 

Who is it ? Tell me. 

Hyp, Well, it is a woman I 

But, look you, from the coffer of his heart 
He brings forth precious jewels to adorn 
her, 

As pious priests adorn some favorite saint 
With gems and gold, until at length she 
gleams 

One blaze of glory. Without these, you 
know, 

And the priest’s benediction, ’t is a dolL 
Don C, Well, well I who is this doll ? 
Hyp, Why, who do you think ? 

Dm O, His cousin Violante. 

H^, Guess agaan* 

To ease his laboring heart, in the last storm 
He threw her overboard, with aH her in- 
gots. 

Don C, I cannot guess ; so tell me wim 
It is. 

Hyp, Not I. 

IkmC, Why not? 

Hyp, (m^stmmidy). Why ? Because 
Man Franca 

Was mmcriei leases out Sste 

I ^ 
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JDm C7, Jesting aside, who is it ? 

Hyp, Preciosa. 

C. Impossible 1 The Count of Lara 
tells me 

She IS not 'virtuous. 

Hyp* Bid I say she was ? 

The Boman Emperor Claudius had a wife 

Whose name was Messalina, as I think ; 

Taieria Messalina was her name. 

But hist ! I see him yonder through the 
trees, 

Walking as in a dream. 

Dm V. He comes this way. 

Hyp- It has been truly said by somewise 
man, 

That money, grief, and love cannot be hid- 
den. 

{Enter YzciOBiur in /rent,} 

Viet, Where’er thy step has passed is 
holy ground 1 

These groves are sacred ! I behold thee 
walking 

Under these shadowy trees, where we have 
walked 

At evening, and I feel thy presence now ; 

Feel that the place has taAen a charm from 
thee. 

And is forever hallowed. 

Mark him well I 

See how he strides away with lordly air, 

I4ke that odd guest of stone, th^ grim 
Commander 

Who comes to sup with Juan in the play. 

Dm C. What ho ! Yietorian ! 

Byp^ Wat thou sup with m ? 

Ftof. Hold! amigos! Faith, I did not 
w&e you. 

How fares Bon Carlos? 

Dm €, At your service ever. 

Fifli How is that youi^ and greea-eyed 
Caditana 

Tiad yon both wot of ? 

Dm €, Ay, emerald eyes I 

She has back to Cadiz. 
j%pi. Aydemfl 

Fm Ton are much hlmm for ktting 
her go back. 

A pretty ig^rl ; and In her tender eyes 

that Boit shade of green we semaerimes 
see 

In evmiing jddeA 

Jink ^ealdagdlfreea eyes, 

PSefc Hotaid^ m^sof 

Byp* lUnnk 


The slightest shade of green would be be* 
coming, 

For thou art jealous. 

VicL iSJo, I am not jealous 

Hyp. Thou shouldst be. 

Vwt. Why ? 

Hyp. Because thou art in love. 

And they who are in love are always jealous. 
Therefore thou shouldst be. 

Viet. Marry, is that all ? 

Farewell ; I am In haste Farewell, Bon 
Carlos. 

Thou sayest I should be jealous ? 

Hyp. Ay, in truth 

I fear there is reason. Be upon thy guard. 
I hear it whispered that the Count of Lara 
Lays siege to the same citadel. 

VtcL Indeed f 

Then he will have his labor for his pains. 
Hyp. He does not think so, and Bon 
Carlos tells me 
He boasts of his success. 

Viet, How ’s this, Bon Carlos ? 

Dm C. Some hmts of it I heard from 
his own lips 

He spoke but lightly of the lady’s virtue, 
As a gay man might speak. 

Ftcf. Beath and damnation ! 

I *11 cut his lying tongue out of his mouth. 
And tihrow it to my I But, no, no, no I 
This cannot be. You jest, indeed you jest. 
Trifle with me no more. For otherwise 
We are no longer friends. And so, iare- 
well I ^ lEo!^ 

Hyp. How what a coil is here i The 
Avenging Child 

Hunting the traitor Quadros to his death, 
And the great Moo? Calaynos, whmr he 
rode 

To Paris for the ears of Oliver, 

Were nothing to him ! O hot - headed 
youth 1 

Bnt we will not foBow. Let ns join 

The crowd that pours into the Prado- There 
We shall tnd merrier company ; I see 
THbie Mariaionzoa and the Almavivas, 

And funs, that beckon me already. 

[JBwSlMlii 

Bawm W. - PsaciOBA** She it 

« hem Mm near m tat^e, m wUek ereJUmh 
4 in ft* mge. fhe Coevr m 

mier* hMnA unperveinedl. 

All are sleeping, weatr heart 1 
TllDi^ tlnm ont^ skeptass art I 
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Heigho ! I wish Victonan were here. 

1 know not what it is makes me so restless t 

(TAe btrdmnqv,) 

Tfaon little prisoner wifcii tij\ motley coat, 
That from thy vaulted, wiry dungeon sing- 
est, 

Like thee I am a captive, and, like thee, 

I have a gentle jailer. Laek-a<-day I 

All are sleeping, weaxy heart ! 

Thou, thou only sleepless art I 
All this throbbing, ail this aching. 
Evermore shall keep thee waking, 

For a heart m sorrow breaking 
Thinketh ever o£ its smart I 

Thou speakest truly, poet I and xnethinks 
More hearts are breaHng in this world of 
ours 

Than one would say. In distant villages 
And solitudes remote, where winds have 
wafted 

The barbed seeds of love, or birds of pas- 
sage 

Scattered them in their do they take 
root, 

And grow in silence, and in silence perish. 
Who hears the falling of the forest leaf ? 
Or who takes note of every flower that 
dies? 

Heigho 1 I wish Victorian would come. 
Dolores ! 

to Isy down her booh, mdpereevoee the Cocsr.) 

Hal 

Lara, Senora, pardon me t 

Free, How *8 this ? Dolores I 
Larcu Pardon xne — 

Free, Dolores I 

Lara, Be not alanned ; I found no one 
in waiting. 

If I have been too bold — 
jRrac. (t%irmn 0 her back ttpm him}* You 
are too bdbi I 

BeHre I retire, and leave me I 
Lean, My dear lady, 

Flr^ hear xne I I beseech you, let me 
speak! 

*1 IS fm* your good I come. 

Free* {turrmg toward hm with indigneh 
mn). Begone 1 begone I 
You are the Count of lera, but your deeds 
Would make the statues of your ancestors 
Blu^ on tlieir tombs! £ it Casl^lian 
botxor^ 

Is it Cs^flilian {n«id% to steal in here 
Dpon a Irlmxd&ss to dn hm f 


Oh shame ! shame I shame ! that you, a 
nobleman. 

Should be so little noble in your thoughts 
As to send jewels here to win my love, 
And think to buy my honor with your gold f 
I have no words to tell you how I scorn 
you! 

Begone I The sight of you is hateful to me ! 
Begone, I say ! 

Lara, Be calm ; I will not harm you. 
Free, Because you dare not. 

Imtu. I dare anything ! 

Therefore beware ! You are deceived in 
me. 

In this false world, we do not always know 
Who are our friends and W'ho our enemies* 
We all have enemies, and all need friends. 
Even you, fair Freciosa, here at court 
Have foes, who seek to wrong you. 

Free, If to this 

I owe the honor of the present visit, 

You might have spared the coming. Hav- 
ing spoken, 

Once more I beg you, leave me to myself. 
Lara, I thought it but a friendly part to 
tell yon 

What strange reports are current here in 
town. 

For my own self, I do not credit them ; 
But there are many who, not knowing yon. 
Will lend a readier ear. 

Free. There was no need 

That y<m should take upon yourself the 
duty 

Of teUxng me these tales. 

Lara, Malicious tongues 

Are ever Imsy with your name. 

Free. Alas I 

I Ve no protectors. X am a p^r girl, 
Eaep^^ed to insults and unfeeling jest 
They wound me, yet I cannot s&Id my- 
self. 

I give no cause for these reports. I live 
Eetired ; am visited by none. 

Lara, By none ? 

Ob, then, indeed^ you are much wronged I 
Free, How mean yon f 

Lara. Hay, nay ; I will not wound ymir 
genttosoul 

By the report of idle tales. 

Free. ^eakoutl 

What are these Idle tides? Xou need net 
spare me. 

Jksro. I wxlldeelfon^^ 

dnnme; ^ 
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IHs window, as I think, looks towards the | 
street, 

And thas into the Prado, does it not ? 

In yon high house, beyond the garden 
wall, — 

You see the roof there just above the 
trees, — 

!Phere hves a friend, who told me yester- 
day, 

miat on a certain night, — be not offended 
If I too plamly speak, — he saw a man 
Climb to your chamber window. You are 
silent I 

I would not blame you, being young and 
fair — 

ifte ines to embrace her She etarie back, and drawe ct 
dagger Jr(m her bosom ) 

Free. Beware I beware I I am a Gypsy 
girl ! 

Lay not your hand upon me. One step 
nearer 

And I will strike ! 

Lara* Pray you, put up that dagger. 
Fear not. 

Free* I do not fear. I have a heart 
In whose strength I can trust 

Lara, Listen to me. 

I come here as your friend, — I am your 
friend, — 

And by a single word can put a stop 
To all those idle tales, and make your name 
Spotless as lilies are. Here on my knees, 
Fair Preciosa I on my knees I swear, 

I love you even to madness, and that love 
Has driven me to break the rules of cus- 
tom. 

And force myself unasked into your pres- j 
ence. i 

(VHrroaiAjr eniere behvnd ) 

Ftm* Pise, Count of Lara 1 That is not 
the pl^ 

For such as you are. It becomes you not 
To kneel before me. I am strangely moved 
To see one of your rank thus low and 
humbled ; 

For' your sake I will put aside all anger, 

AH unkind feeling, all dislike, and speak 
la gen^eness, as most heeomes a woman, 
And as my heart now prompts me. I no 
more 

Wm hate yon, for all hate is painful to me. 

H, w^ont offesidin^ modes^ 

And that reserre which Is a glory, 

yon. 


Lara* 0 sweet angel I 

Free, Ay, in truth, 

Far better than you love yourself or me. 

Lara, Give me some sign of this, — the 
shghtest token. 

Let me but kiss your hand ! 

Free, Nay, come no nearer. 

The words I utter are its sign and token 
Misunderstand me not ! Be not deceived I 
The love wherewith I love you is not such 
As you would offer me. For you come 
here 

To take from me the only thing I have, 

My honor. You are wealthy, you have 
friends 

And kmdred, and a thousand pleasant hopes 
That fill your heart with happiness ; but I 
Am poor, and friendless, having but ^ne 
treasure, 

And you would take that from me, and for 
what? 

To flatter your own vanity, and make me 
What you would most despise. Oh, sir, 
such love, 

That seeks to harm me, cannot be true 
love. 

Indeed it cannot. But my love for you 
Is of a different kind. It seeks your good. 
It is a holier feehng. It rebukes 
Your earthly passion, your unchaste desires, 
And bids you look into your heart, and see 
How you do wrong that better nature in 
you. 

And grieve your soul with sin. 

Lara, I swear to yon, 

I would not harm you ; I would only love 
you. 

I would not take your honor, but restore 
it. 

And in return I ask but some slight mark 
Of your affection. If indeed you love me, 
I As you confess you do, oh, let me thus 
'TOth this embrace — 

1 Viet, ipishmg /omord). Hold ! hold I 
This is too much. 

What means this outrage ? 

Lara, First, what right have you 

To question thus a nobleman of Spain ? 

FIc^. I too am noble, and you are no 
more ! 

Out of my sight I 

Lara, Are you the master here ? 

Vkf, Ay, here and elsewhere, when the 
wrong of others 
Oiweiiixie ^ rightl 
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Free, {tn Lae a). Go! I beseech you, 
go! 

Vict, I shall have business with you, 
Count, anon ! 

Lara* You cannot come too soon ! 

Free* Victorian I 

Oh, we have been betrayed I 

Virt. Hal ha ! betrayed ! 

*T is I have been betrayed, not we I — not 
we ! 

Free, Dost thou imagine — 

Yict, I imagine nothing ; 

I see how is thou whilest the time away 
When I am gone I 

Free, Ob, speak not iu that tone ! 

It wounds me deeply. 

Fict, ’T was not meant to flatter. 

Free, Too well thou knowest the pres- 
ence of that man 
Is hateful to me I 

Viet Yet I saw thee stand 

And listen to him, when be told his love. 
Free, I did not heed his words. 

Vtct, Indeed thou didst, 

And answeredst them with love. 

Free. Hadst thou heard all — 

Fief. I heard enough. 

Free* Be not so angry with me. 

Vict. I am not angry ; I am very calm. 
Free. li thou wilt let me speak — 

Vtet. Nay, say no more. 

I know too much already. Thou art false! 
I do not like these Gypsy marriages ! 
Where is the ring I gave thee ? 

Free. In my casket. 

Vict. There let it rest ! I would not 
have thee wear it : 

* thought thee spoiles% and thou art pol- 
luted ! 

Free. I call the Heavens to witness — 
Vtet. Nay, nay, nay ! 

Ti^e not the name of Heaven upon iky 
lips I 

They are forsworn ! 

Free. Victorian ! dear Victorian I 

Fief. I gave up ail for thee ; myself, my 
fame, 

My hopes of fortune, ay, my very soul I 
And thou hast been my ruin ! ^^ow, go on! 
Laugh at my folly with thy paramour 
And, sitting on the Count of Lara*s knee. 
Say what a poor, fond fool Victorian was t 
CjETc eastt her from h\m and mukea oceiC.) 

Free. And this from thee ! 

(jSoeae ehaea.} 


ScBsrs V. — r&c Conrr o'" rooms. Enter the 

COLTIT 

Lara. There *s nothmg in this world so 
sweet as love, 

And next to love the sweetest thing is hate I 
I ’ve learned to hate, and therefore am re- 
venged. 

A silly girl to play the prude with me I 
The fie that I have kindled — 

{Enter Pbjlncisco.) 

Well, Francisco^ 
What tidings from Don Juan ? 

Fran. Good, my lord j 

He will he present. 

Lara. And the Duke of Lermos f 

JFran. Was not at home. 

Laro^ How with the rest ? 

Fran, 1 Ve found 

The men you wanted. They will all be ther^ 
And at the given signal raise a whirlwind 
Of such discordant noises, that the dance 
Must cease for lack of music. 

Lara. Bravely done. 

Ah I little dost thou dream, sweet Preciosa, 
What lies in wait for thee. Sleep shall not 
dose 

Thine eyes this night I Give me my cloak 
and sword- {Exeuni. 

SoxHs VI. — A retired spot bepond the eiiy gates. En. 
ter VxcTOXujr and Hvuoxam 

Vict. Oh shame ! Oh shame ! Why do 
I 'walk abroad 

By dayl%;ht, when the very sunshine mocks 
m% 

And voices, and familiar sights and sounds 
Cry, *‘Hide thyself P* Oh, what a thin 
partition 

Doth shut out from the curious world the 
knowledge 

Of evil deeds that have been done in dark- 
ness ! 

Disgrace has many tongues. My fears are 
windo'ws, 

Throng which aH eyes seem gazing. 
JEvery fa<^ 

Expresses some suspicion of my shame. 
And in derision seems to smile at me f 

Hyp. Bid I not cautiem thee? Did I 
not tell thee 

I was but half persuaded of her virtue? 

Vict. And yet, Hypolito, we may be 
wrong. 

We maybe over-hasty in condemning I 
The Co^ of Lara is a cursbd villaii^ 
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Hyp, And therefore is she cnrs^d, loving 

hinn., 

VwL She does not love him ! T is for 
gold ! for gold ! 

Hyp. Aj, bat remember, in the pnblic 
streets 

He shows a golden ring the Gypsy gave 
him, 

A serpent with a mby in its month. 

VkU She had that ring from me ! God I 
she is false ; 

But I will be revenged! The hour is 
passed. 

Where stays the coward ? 

Hyp Nay, he is no coward ; 

A villain, if thou wilt, but not a coward. 

I^'ve seen him play with swords; it is his 
pastime. 

And therefore be not over-confident, 

HeTl task thy skill anon. Look, here he 
comes. 

{Mnter by VnAmmo) 

Lam* Good evening, gentlemen. 

Hyp* Go^ evening. Count. 

Lara, I trust I have not kept you long 
in waiting. 

Fict Not long, and yet too long. Are 
you prepared ? 

Lam, lam. 

It grieves me mneh to see thm 
quarrel 

Between you, gentlemen. Is there no way 

Left open to accord this difference. 

But you must make one with your swords? 

yict. No ! none ! 

I do entreat thee, d;ear Hypolito, 

Stand not between me and my foe. Too 
long 

Our tor^^ues have spoken. Let these 
tongues of steel 

ad our debate. Upon your guard. Sir 
Count. 

Xbffir life is mine ; and what simll now 
withhold me 

From acmdii^ your vdo soul to ffs ao- 
eount? 

■ Lmra* Strike I stwke ! 

Fust. Ton are dkammd. I wHl not 
Wkym. , ' 

w® aol mmete yofc op your 

aw€^ 


Hyp, Enough ! Let it end here I The 
Coimt of Lara. 

Has shown himself a brave man, and Yic- 
torian 

A generous one, as ever. Now be friends. 
Put up your swords ; for, to speak frankly 
to you, 

Your cause quarrel is too slight a thing 
To move you to extremes. 

Lara, I am content. 

I sought no quarrel. A few iiasty words, 
Spoken in the heat of blood, have led to 
this 

Viet. Nay, something more than that. 

Lara, I understand you. 

Therein I did not mean to cross your path. 
To me the door stood open, as to others. 
But, had 1 known the girl belonged to 
you, 

Never would I have sought to win her from 
you. 

The truth stands now revealed ; she has 
been false 
To both of ns. 

Viet. Ay, false as hell itself I 

Lara In truth, I did not seek her; she 
sought me ; 

And told me how to win her, telling me 
The hours when she was oftenest left 
alone. 

Viet Say, can you prove this to me? 
Oh, pluck out 

These awful doubts, that goad me into 
madness ! 

Let me know all ! all ! all I 

Lara. You shall know all. 

Here is my page, who was the messenger 
Between us. Question Mm. Was it not so, 
Francisco ? 

Fran, Ay, my lord. 

Lara, If further proof 

Is ne^nl, X have here a rmg she gave me. 

Viet, Pray let me see that ring I It is 
the same $ 

the cmd immples upm 

Thus may she peri^ who once wore that 
ring I 

Thus do X spurn her from me ; do thns 
trainee 

Her memory m the dust! O Count of 
Lara, 

We both have been abused, been much 
abneedi 

X you lor your eoortei^ and frank^ 
nesS. 
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Though, like the surgeon's hand, yours ' 
ga\e me pain, i 

Yet it has cured my blindness, and I thank ’ 

you- 

I now can see the folly I have done, I 

Though ’t IS, alas ! too late. So fare you ! 

well ! j 

To-night I leave this hateful town forever. ! 
Regard me as your friend. Once more 
farewell ^ 

Hyp. Farewell, Sir Count. 

[Sj-ewn/ ViCTOBiAsr and H^pouto. 

Lara. Farewell I farewell ! farewell I 
Thus have 1 cleared the field of mv worst 
foe ! 

I have none else to fear ; the fight is done, 
The citadel is stormed, the victory won I 
iJSsni with Fbahcxsco. 

ScBiSE VII. — A lane in (he mburhs NigfU. EInter 
Cruzado ami BAETODoatfi! 

Cruz. And so, Bartolom^, the expedition 
failed. But where wast thou for the most i 
part? 

Bart. In the Guadarrama mountains, 
near San Ildetonso. 

Cruz. And thou bringest nothing back 
with thee ^ Didst thou rob no one ? 

Bart, There was no one to rob, save a 
party of students from Segovia, who looked 
as if they would rob us ; and a jolly little 
fnar, who had nothing in his pockets but 
a missal and a loaf of bread. 

Cruz. Pray, then, what brings thee back 
to Madrid ? 

Bart. First tell me what keeps thee here ? 

Cruz. Preciosa. 

Bari. And she brings me back* Hast 
thou forgotten thy promise ? 

Cn«5. The two years are not passed yet. 
Wait patiently. The girl shall be thine. 

Bart. I hear she has a Busnd lover. 

Cruz. That is nothing. 

Bart. 1 do not like it. I hate him, — 
the son of a Bnsnd harlot. He goes in 
and out, and speaks with her alone, and I 
must stand aside, and wait his pleasure. 

Cruz. Be patient, I say. Thou shalt have 
thy revenge. When the time comes, thou 
shalt waylay him, 

Bart. Meanwhile, show me her house. 

Cruz, Come this way. But thmi wilt not 
find her. She dances at the play to-night. 

Bmrt. No matter. Show me the house. 


ScRK* Vm — The Theatre. The arehesira pdayt (he 
cnehucha Sound of cartianeU behind the «eenea* 
The curtain rises, and dtscoiers Frbciosa tn the 
attitude of eommennng the dance Thm eachucka. 
Tumult hisses j, cnes of Brat a ' and “ Afuera ^ ** 
She falters and pauses The musio stops. General 
confusion, lPsxcimA.famts 


ScESE IX. — The Covet op Labans chambers. Lari 
cmd htsfnends at supper 

Lara. So, Caballeros, once more many 
thanks I 

You have stood by me bravely m this mat- 
ter 

Pray fill your glasses. 

Han J. Did you mark, Don Luis, 

How pale she looked, when first the noise 
began, 

And then stood still, with her large eyes 
dilated ! 

Her nostnls spread ! her hp.. apart I her 
bosom 

Tumultuous as the sea ! 

Don L. I pitied her. 

Lara. Her pride is humbled ; and this 
I very night 

I mean to visit her. 

Don J. Will you serenade her? 

Lara. No music I no more music ! 

Don L. Why not music ? 

It softens many hearts. 

Lara ^ Not in the humor 

She now is in. Music would madden 
her. 

Dm J, Fry golden cymbals 

Don L. Yes, try Don Dinero ; 

A mighty wooer is your Don Dinero. 

Lara. To tell the truth, then, I have 
bribed her maid. 

But, Caballeros, you dislike this wine. 

A bumper and away ; for the mght wears. 

A health to Preciosa. 

( They rue and dnnk.} 

AIL Preciosa. 

Lara (Mding up hk glass). Tliou bright 
and fiaming minister of Love I 

Thou wonderful magician I who hast stolen 

My secret from me, and ’mid sighs of pas- 
sion 

Caught from my lipe, with red and fiery 
tongue, 

Her predous name ! Oh nevermore heiicie-t 
forth 

Shall mortal lips pre^ thine ; and neveo^ 
ihora 
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A mortal name be whispered m thine ear. 
Go I keep my secret I 

{J)nnks and dashes the goblet down,) 

Dm J. Ite ! missa est I 

iScene doses } 

^gcassTB X — Street and garden wall Sight. Enter 
Crv%sj>o and BabtolojoL 

Cnis. This IS the garden wall, and above 
it, yonder, is her house. The window in 
which thou seest the hght is her window. 
But we will not go in now. 

Bart, Why not ^ 

Cna. Because she is not at home. 

Bart. No matter ; we can wait. But 
how is this 7 The gate is bolted. (Sound 
g/ guitars and voices in a neighboring street,) 
Hark ! There comes her lover with hm 
inlemal serenade ! Hark ! 

SONG 

Good night ! Good night, beloved I 
I come to watch o’er thee I 
To he near thee, — to be near thee, 

Alone IS peace for me. 

Thine eyes are stars of morning, 

Thy bps are crimson flowers! 

Good ni^t I Good night, beloved. 

While I count the weary hours. 

Crm. They are not coming this way. 
Bart. Wait, they begin again. 

SONG {coming mtxres) 

Ah! thou moon that sbinest 
Ar|:ent-clear above I 
AH night loi^ enlighten 
My sweet lady-love ; 

Moon that shmest, 

AH night long enlighten I 

Bari^ Woe he to him, if he comes this 
way I 

CriJiz. Be quiet, they are passing down 
she street. 

s* u {dying away) 

Thefinns in the ckMer 
Sang to each other ; 

For so many sisters 
Is there imt one brother ! 

Ay, f the partridge, moth^ ! 

xlm cat h^ rms away with the partridge I 
Fuss t puss ! puss I 

Bmt. Follow that! If^krw that I Come 
with me. Fuss I puss I 

iEsmmi* On gw enlsr ^ Ckmnr m 


Lara, The gate is fast. Over the waU. 
Francisco, 

And draw the bolt. There, so, and so, and 
over. 

Now, gentlemen, come in, and help me 
scale 

Yon balcony. How now ? Her light still 
burns. 

Move warily. Make fast the gate, Fran- 
cisco. 

{Exeunt Meinter Cbuzado and BabtoiosiA) 
Bart, They went in at the gate Hark ! 

I hear them in the ^rden, (Tnes the 

gate,) Bolted again ! Vive Cristo ! Follow 

me over the wall. 

{They eltmb the wall ) 

ScssB XI — PasaosA's bedchamber, MtdmgJit She 
%s sleeping in an arm-chair ^ in an undress Bolobbs 
watching her, 

Dol. She sleeps at last ! 

{Opens the window^ and listens ) 

All silent in the street. 

And in the garden. Hark I 
Free, (in her shep). I must go hence I 

Give me my cloak ! 

Del. He comes 1 I hear his footsteps. 
Free. Go tell them that I cannot dance 
to-ni|^bt ; 

I am too m! Look at me! See the 
fever 

That bums upon my cheek! I must go 
hence. 

1 am too weak to dance. 

{Signal ft cm the garden > 

Dd. (from the mndom). Who *s there ? 
Voice (from below), A friend. 

Dol. I will undo the door. Wait till I 
come. 

Free. I must go hence. I pray you do 
not harm me I 

Shame I shame I to treat a feeble woman 
thus ! 

Be you bat kind, I will do all thmgs for 
you. 

I ready now, — give me my castanets. 

Where is Victorian? Oh, those batefal 
lamps ! 

They glare upon me like an evil eye. 

I cannot stay. Hark I how they mock at 
me ! 

They hiss at me like serpents ! Save nmf 
save me ! 

(She wakes,) 

How late is it, Bolores 7 
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D^. It is midaight 

Free* We must be patient. Smooth this 
pillow for me. 

iSh4 deeps again. Smse from the garden^ and voices.) 
Voice. Muera! 

Another voice. O viBains t villains ! 

Lara. So I have at you ! 

Voice. Take that I 

Lara. Oh, I am wounded ! 

JM. (shutting the tmdow). Jesu Maria I i 


ACT III I 

jEkaets I. — cross-road through a teood. In the tael* 
ground a distant ullage spire Victobiast and Ht- 
i!OLm>, oj traiellnig students^ with guitars^ sdimg 
under the U ees Hypouto jdags and swigs 

SONG 

Ah, Love I 

Perjured, false, treacherous Love! 

Enemy 

Of ah that maukmd may not rue ! 

Most untrue 

To ham ^ho keeps most faith with thee. 
Woe is me I 

The falcon has the eyes of the dove. 

Ah, Love I 

Perjured, false, treacherous Love ! 

Vict. Yes, Love is ever busy with his 
shuttle. 

Is ever weaving into life’s dull warp 
Bright, gorgeous flowers and scenes Arca«- 
dian ; 

Hanging our gloomy prison-house about 
With tapestries, that make its walls dilate 
In never-ending vistas of delight. 

Mgp. Thinking to walk in those Arcadian 
pastures, 

Dion hast run thy noble head against tbs 
wall. 

SONG (amimued^ 

Thy deceits 

Give us dea^ to comprehend, 
whither tend 

AH thy pleasures, all thy sweets! 

They are cheats, 

Thorm helow and flowers above. 

Ah, Love t 

Perjured, false, treacherous Love! 

Fid. A very pret^ smig. I thank thee 
for it 

It suits tby ease. 

Indeed, I think it iom. 
Ifkat wise man wrote ii? 

Idxpex Maldmiado. 


Vict. In truth, a pretty song. 

Hyp. With much truth in it. 

I hope thou wilt profit by it ; and in earnest 
Try to foi^t this lady of thy love. 

Vud. I will forget her ! All dear recol- 
lections 

Pressed in my heart, like flowers within a 
book, 

Shall be tom out, and scattered to the 
wmds! 

I will forget her f But perhaps hereafter, 
When she shaU learn how heartless Is the 
world, 

A voice within her will repeat my name, 
And she will say, **He was indeed my 
friend 1 ” 

Oh, would I were a soldier, not a scholar. 
That the loud march, the deafening beat of 
drums, 

The shattering blast of the brass-throated 
trumpet, 

The din of arms, the onslaught and the 
storm, 

And a swift death, might make me deaf 
forever 

To the upbraidmgs of this foolish heart f 

Hyp. Ihen let that foolish heart upbraid 
no more ! 

To conquer love, one need but will to eon- 

Ftc^. xet^ good Hypolito, it is in vain 
I throw into ubhvion’s sea the sword 
That pierces me ; for, like Excalibar, 

With gemmed and Aching hilt, it will nol 
sink. 

There rises from below a hand that grasps 
it. 

And waves it in the air ; and wailing voices 
Are heard along the shore. 

H^. And yet at ksl 

Down sank Exealibar to rise no more. 

This is not well. In truth, it vexes me. 
Instead of whistling to the steeds of Tim^ 
To make them jog on merrily with life’s 
burden, 

X 4 ke a dead weight thou hangest on the 
wheels. 

Thou art too jmng, too fall of lusty healtk 
To talk of dviQ£?. 

Furf. ^ ^ Tet I fain would diet 
To go through life, unloving and unloved ; 
To feel that thirst ai^ hunger the so^ 
We cannot still ; that longing, that wi^ 
impulse, 

And strii^e alBmr sometHng wo have net 
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And cannot have ; tne effort to be strong ; ' 
And, like the Spartan boj, to smile, and 
smile. 

While secret wounds do bleed beneath our 
cloaks ; 

AH this the dead feel not, — the dead 
alone ! 

Would I were with them ! 

Eyp We shall all be soon. 

Vwt, It cannot be too soon ; for I am 
weary 

Of the bewildering masquerade of Life, 
Where strangers walk as friends, and 
friends as strangers ; 

Where whispers overheard betray false 
hearts 5 

And through the mazes of the crowd we 
chase 

Some form of loveliness, that smiles, and 
beckons, 

And cheats us with fair words, only to leave 
us 

A mockery and a 3est ; maddened, — con- 
fused, — 

Not knowing friend from foe. 

Hyp» Why seek to know ? 

Enjoy the merry shrove-tide of thy youth I 
Take each fair mask for what it gives it- 
self, 

Nor strive to look beneath it. 

VicL I confess. 

That were the wiser part. But Hope no 
longer 

Ckmaforts my soul. I am a wretched man, 
Much like a poor and shipwrecked mariner. 
Who, struggling to climb up into the boat, 
Has both his bruised and bleeding hands 
cut off, 

And sinks again into the weltering sea, 
Helpless and hopeless \ 

jNyp. Tet then shalt not perish. 

The strength of thine own arm is thy salvar 
tion. 

Above riiy head, through rifted clonds^ 
there shines 

A gMons star. Be Trust Hiy 

star I 

WkL Am Maria I I hear ^ sacristan 
^ ehin^ §mm ymd&ie village 
^eltryl 

Afidbmn fbat ectoi iar and wide 

, iNw the red of 

. 


Guarding his flock, the lonely muleteer. 
And ail the crowd in Tillage streets, stand 
still, 

And breathe a prayer unto the blessed Yir. 
gml 

Hyp, Amen ! amen 1 Not half a league 
from hence 
The village lies. 

VicL This path will lead us to 

Over the wheat-fields, where the shadows 
sail 

Across the running sea, now green, now 
blue, 

And, like an idle mariner on the main, 
Whistles the quail. Come, let us hasten 
on. iExeunt, 

ScBN* H, — PuUte square in the i ittage of Guadar^ 
rama The Ate Mana stiH tolling A croud of vil- 
lagers^ uith their hats m their hands^ as if in prayer. 
In front, a group of Gypsies. The bell rings a mer- 
rier peal A Gypsy dance. Enter followed 

by Pe»eo Crespo 

Pancko, Make room, ye vagabonds and 
Gypsy thieves ! 

Make room for the Alcalde and for me f 
Pedro C, Keep silence all i I have an 
edict here 

From onr most gracious lord, the King of 
Spam, 

Jerusalem, and the Canary Islands, 

Which I shall pnbbsh in the market-plac^ 
Open your ears and listen ! 

{Enter the Fades Cusa at the door of his cottage,} 
Padre Cura, 

Good day ! and, pray you, hear this edict 
read. 

Pixdre O, Good day, and God be with 
you ! 

Pray, what k it ? 

Pedro C, An act of banishment against 
the Gypsies ! 

(Agdaitm and murmurs m the crowd,) 
Pancko, Silence! 

Pedro C, (reads), ** I hereby order and 
commWfi, 

That the Egyplian and Chaldean straxir* 
gers, 

Known by the name of Gypsies, shall 
henceforth 

Be baarished from the realm, as vagabonds 
And beggars ; and if, after seventy days, 
Any be found within our kingdom's bmmds, 
Th^ shaH receive a hundred lashes each i 
The second rime, shall have their ears enl 
off; 
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rhe tlxird, be slaves for life to bim who 
takes tiiem, 

Op burnt as heretics. Signed, I, the King.” 
Vile miscreants and creatures unbaptized ! 
You hear the law I Obey and disappear 1 
Pancho, And if in seventy days jou are 
not gone, 

Dead or alive I make you all my slaves. 
{The Gypsies go out in confusion, shotting signs of fear 
and discontent, ^JLStcsxifoUows,) 

Padre C, A righteous lawl A very 
righteous law I 
Pray you, sit down. 

Pedro €, I thank you heartily. 

{They seat themsehes m a bench at the Padr* 
door Sound of guitars heard at a dutance, ajh 
woacking dui ing the dialogue which follows,) 

A veiy righteous Judgment, as you say, 
Now tell me, Padre Cura, — you know all 
things, — 

How came these Gypsies into Spain ? 

Padre C, Why, look you ; 

They came with Hercules from Palestine, 
And hence are thieves and vagrants. Sir 
Alcalde, 

is the Simoniacs from Simon Magus. 

And, look you, as Fray Jayme Bl^a says. 
There are a hundred marks to prove a 
Moor 

Is not a Christian, so ’t is with the Gypsies. 
They never marry, never go to mass, 

Never baptize their children, nor keep 
Lent, 

Nor see the inside of a church, — nor^ 
nor — 

Pedro V. Good reasons, good, substan- 
tia! reasons all I 

No matter for the other ninety-five. 

They should be burnt, I see it plain enough. 
They should be burnt, 

{Enter ViorosiABr emd Hrro&wo playing*) 

Padre C* And pray, whom have we here ? 
jpedro O, More vagrants I By S^t 
Lazarus, more vagrants I 
Hiop, Good evening, gmitlemen I Is this 
Ckiadarrama? 

Padre €* Yes, Guadarrama, and good 
evening to you. 

Hyp. We seek the Padre Cura of the 
village ; 

And, Judging from your dress and rev- 
erend mien. 

You be he, 

Padte O. I what^h yoan 

pieaaare >' 


Hyp. We are poor students travelling in 
vacation. 

You know this mark ? 

{Touetnag the wooden spoon tn his hat-bcmd ) 
Padre C. ijoyjallif). Ay, know it, and 
have worn it. 

Pedro C- (aside). Soup-eaters ! by the 
mass ! The worst of vagrants I 
And there’s no law against them. Sir, 
your servant. lExO, 

Padre C. Your servant, Pedro Crespo. 
Hyp, Padre Cura, 

From the first moment I beheld your face, 
1 said within myself, Tliis is the man I 
There is a certain something in your looks, 
A certain scholai-hke and studious some- 
thing,— 

You understand, — which cannot be mis- 
taken ; 

Which marks you as a very learned man. 
In fine, as one of us. 

Vict. (aside). What impudence I 
Hyp. As we approached, I said to my 
compamon, 

"That is the Padre Cura; mark my 
words 1 " 

Meaning your Grace. " The other man,^ 
said I, 

" Who sits so awkwardly upon the bench. 
Must be the sacristan.” 

Padre Ah ! said you so? 

Why, that was Pedro Crespo, the alcalde ! 
Hyp. Indeed ! you much astonish me I 
His air 

Was not so full of dignity and grace 
As an alcalde’s should be. 

Padre C. That is tmoi 

He’s Out of humor with some vagrant 
Gypsies, 

Who have their camp here in the neighbor* 
hood. 

There ’s nothing so undignified as anger. 
Hyp. The Padre Cora will excuse ouf 
boldness, 

If, from his well-known hospitaiiiy, 

We crave a lodging lor the night. 

Padre €. Iprayyoul 

You do me honor I I am but too happy 
To have such guests ben^h mj humble 
roof. 

It is not often that I have oeeadon 
To speak with seholass ; ax^ EmdM 
Nee em firoSf says. 

H|^ ’Tie is It not? 
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Hyp* Your Grace is right. You are the 
better scholar. 

what a dunce was I to think it Ovid ! 
But hang me if it is not I {Aside ) 

Padre C* Pass this way. 

He was a very great man, was Cicero f 
Fray you, go m, go in ! no ceremony. 

iJEzeuiU, 

gciiBjiBin.--.it TfHnn in the Paobs Cuba’s house* 
JSnier the Padbb and Hvpolito 

Padre C* So then, Sefior, you come from 
Alcald. 

t am glad to hear it. It was there I studied. 

Hyp* And left behmd an honored name, 
no doubt. 

How may I call your Grace ? 

Padre C* Gerdnimo 

JDe Santiliana, at your Honoris service. 

Hyp, Descended from the Marquis San- 
tiliana? 

From the distinguished ]^t ? 

Padre C* Prom the Marquis, 

Hot from the poet. 

Hyp. Why, they were the same. 

Let me embrace you ! Oh, some lucky star 
Has brought me hither I Yet once more ! 
— once more I 

Your name is ever green in Alcald, 

And our professor, when we are uimuly. 
Will shake his hoary head, and say, “Alas ! 
It was not so in Santillana’s time ! ” 

Padre O. I did not think my name re- 
membered there. 

Hm* More than remembered ; it is idol- 
ized. 

Padre C. Of what professor speak you ? 

Hyp* Timoueda. 

Padre €, I don’t remember any Tifno- 
neda. 

H^* A grave and sombre man, whose 
beetling brow 

(Pezhangs the rushing current of his speech 
As rorifes o’er rivers hang. Have you for- 
gotten? 

Padre <7. Indeed, I ham Oh, those 
were pleasant days, 

I had buried then so many hepes f 
I had not buried than so many friends I 
£Ve^ tamed my hmk m wU was then 
befmeihes 

And ifee ^ ^ yemg eopir 


I Are wrinkled like my own, or are no more, 
i Do you remember Cueva ? 

Hyp. Cueva ^ Cueva ? 

Padre C, Fool that I am ! He was be« 
fore your time. 

You ’re a mere boy, and I am an old man. 

Hyp. I should not like to try my strength 
with you. 

Padre C. Well, well. But I forget ; you 
must be hungiy, 

Martina i ho I Martina 1 *T is my nieee. 

{Enter Maetxna ) 

Hyp. You may be proud of such a niece 
as that. 

I wish I had a niece. Emollit mores. 
{Aside.) 

He was a very great man, was Cicero I 

Your servant, fair Martina. 

Mart. Servant, sir. 

Padre C, This gentleman is himgry. See 
thou to it. 

Let us have supper. 

Mart. ’T will be ready soon. 

Padre C. And bring a bottle of my Val- 
de-Penas 

Out of the cellar. Stay ; I *11 go myself. 

Pray you, Senor, excuse me lEzO. 

Hyp, Hist! Martina I 

One word with you. Bless me I what hand- 
some eyes ! 

To-day there have been Gypsies in the vil- 
lage. 

Is it not so ? 

Meai* There have been Gypsies here* 

Hyp. Yes, and have told your fortune. 

Mart, (embarrassed ) . Told my fortune ? 

Hyp. Yes, yes ; I know they did. Give 
me your hand- 

I *11 tell you what they said. They said,^ 
they said, 

The shepherd boy that loved you was a 
down, 

And Mm you should not many. Was it 
not? 

Mart, (surprised). How know you that f 

Hyp. Oh, I know more than that. 

What a soft, little hand ! And then they 
said, 

A cavalier from court, handsome, and tall 

And rich, should come one day to many 
you. 

And you should be a lady. Was It not ? 

He arrived, the handsome cavalier 

to Jbisi her. She mns off* Enter YimmiJak 
mih a kitertl 
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Yict. The muleteer has come. j 

Hyp. So soon ? | 

Vict. I found him i 

Sitting at supper by the tavern door, | 

And, from a pitcher that he held aloft 
His whole arm’s length, drinking the blood- i 
red wine. ‘ 

Hyp. What news from Court ? 

Vict. He brought this letter only. 
(Meads ) 

Ob, cursed perfidy ! Why did I let 
That lying tongue deceive me I Preciosa, 
Sweet Preciosa ! how art thou avenged I 
Hyp. W'hat news is this, that m&s thy 
cheek turn pale, 

And thy hand tremble ? 

Vwt. Oh, most infamous 1 

The Count of Lara is a worthless villain I 
Hyp. That is no news, forsooth. 

Vtct. He strove in vain 

To steal from me the jewel of my soul. 

The love of Preciosa. Not succeeding, 

He swore to be revenged ; and set on foot 
A plot to ruin her, which has succeeded. 

She has been hissed and hooted from the 
stage, 

Her reputation stained by slanderous lies 
Too foul to speak of ; and, once more a 
beggar, 

She roams a wanderer over God’s green 
earth, 

Housing with Gypsies I 
Hyp. To renew again 

The Age of Gold, and make the shepherd 
swains 

Desperate with love, like Gasper Gil’s 
Biana. 

Medit et Virgo f 

Fici. Bear HypoKto, 

How have I wronged that meek^ confiding 
heart ! 

I will go seek for her ; and with my tears 
Wash out the wrong I ’ve done her I 
Hyp. Oh, beware I 

Act not that folly o’er again- 

Ficf. Ay, folly, 

Delusion, madness, call it what thou wilt, 

I will c(^e^ my weakness, I still love 
her f 

Still fondly love her I 

(Mnter tks Fadss Cuba ) 

Hyp. Tell as, Padre Cara, 

Who are these Gypsies in ike neighbor- 
hood? 

Padre C. Beltran Cmsado and hk crew- 


Vict. Kind Heaven, 

I thank thee ! She is found ! is found 
again ! 

Hyp. And have they with them a pale, 
beautiful girl. 

Called Preciosa ? 

Padre C. Ay, a pretty girl. 

The gentleman seems moved. 

Hyp. Yes, moved with hunger. 

He is half famished with this long day’s 
journey. 

Padre C. Then, pray you, come this way. 
The supper waits. lExurni. 

Scum rv. — A po*t-hoim m tha road io Segovtar noi 
far from the i iUagr of Gvndnrra titnt Enter CmsPi^ 
crachng a uhip^ and nngmg the cachutcka. 

Chispa. Halloo ! Bon Fulano ! Let us 
have horses, and quickly. Alas, poor Chi- 
spa ! what a dog’s life dost thou lead ! 1 
thought, when 1 left my old master Victo- 
rian, the student, to serve my new master 
Bon Carlos, the gentleman, that I, too, 
should lead the life of a gentleman ; should 
go to bed early, and get up late. For when 
the abbot plays cards, what can you expect 
of the friars ? But, m running away from 
the thunder, I have run into the lightning. 
Here I am in hot chase after my master 
and his Gypsy girl. And a good beginning 
of the week it is, as he said who was hmigea 
on Monday mommg. 

(Enter Dok Cabxob ) 

Hon C. Are not the horses ready yet ? 
Chispa. I should thmk not, for the host- 
ler seems to be asleep. Ho ! within there ! 
Horses I horses ! horses I (He knocks at 
the gate wUh his whip^ and enter Mo&qiuto, 
putting m his Jacket.} 

Mosq. Pray, have a little patience. I ’m 
not a musket. 

Chispa. Health and pistareens ! I ’m 
glad to see you come on dancing, padre t 
rray, what ’s the news ? 

mosq. You cannot have fresh horses; 
because there are none. 

Chispa. Cachiporra \ Throw that bone 
to another dog. Bo I look like your aunt ? 
Mosq. No ; she has a beard. 

Go to t go to I 

Mos^. Are you from Madrid ? 

Chwpa^ Yes^ and going to Estinmadmn^ 
Get ns hoanses. 

Mosq. What ’s tfce news at Court f 
Cki^m. W%, klesi news itel f 
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am going to set up a coach, and I have 
already bought the whip. 

{6lnke^ him round the legs,) 

Mosq Oh I oh ! jou hurt me I 
Dofi C Enough of this folly. Let us 
have horses {Gwe& mone^ to MoSQurxo ) 
It is almost dark ; and we are m haste. 
But tell me, has a band of Gypsies passed 
this way of late ? 

Mosq, Yes ; and they are still in the 
neighborhocKi 

Don C, And where ? 

Mosq Across the fields yonder, in the 
woods near GuadArrama. IBsnt 

Don C Now this is lucky. We will 
visit the Gypsy camp. 

Chtspa Are you not afraid of the evil 
eye ? Have you a stag’s horn with you ? 

Don C, Pear not. We will pass the 
night at the village. 

Chispa, And sleep like the Squires of 
Heman Daza, nine under one blanket. 

Don C, I hope we may find the Preciosa 
among them. 

Chtspa, Among the Squires ? 

Don C, No ; among the Gypsies, block- 
bead t 

Chispa, I hope we may ; for we are giv- 
ing ourselves trouble enough on her ac- 
count. Don’t you think so? However, 
there is no catching trout without wetting 
one’s trousers. Yonder come the horses. 

[JSlMtinl. I 

SoHS Y ^Th€ Off peg camp m the forea NigM, \ 
i3fpsne» working at a forge Others piesging ewrds 
hgm firHigM, 

Gypsies Cut forge dag), ! 

On the tap of a mountain X stand, i 

With a ccown of red gold in my hand. 

Wild Moors come trooping over the lea, 

how from their f uiy shall I flee, flee, flee f \ 
Ob. how lirom their fury shall I flee? 

JFIr^ Gypsy (^aymg), Down with your 
John-lDoiados, my pigeon. Down with 
your John-Dorados, let us make an 

Glipmes (ait the forge sing), 

L«md sang the ^pamidK eavaBer, 

Asd Hs ditty ran; 

God send ^ Gypsy lassk h^ 
not the insn^ 

JPW Gmm Item jm are in 

" Moimd Dm mom game. The 


Alcaide’s doves against the Padre Cura’s 
uew moon. 

First Gypsy. Have at you, Chirelin. 
Gypsies (at the forge sing) 

At imdmght, when the moon began 
To show her silver flame, 

There came to him no Gypsy man, 

The Gypsy lassie came. 

{Enter Beltbajs Cbczado ) 

Cruz, Come hither, Murcigalleros and 
Bastilleros ; leave work, leave play ; listen 
to your orders for the night. (Speaking to 
the nghL) You will get yon to the village, 
mark you, by the stone cross. 

Gypsies Ay ! 

Cruz, (to the left). And you, by the pole 
With the hermit’s head upon it. 

Gypsies, Ay! 

Cruz, As soon as you see the planets are 
out, in With you, and be busy with the ten 
commandments, under the sly, and Saint 
Martm asleep. D’ ye hear ? 

Gypsies, Ay I 

Cruz, Keep your lanterns open, and, if 
you see a goblm or a papagayo, take to 
your trampers. Vineyards and Dancing 
John IS the word. Am I comprehended ? 
GypsteSm Ay ! ay I 
Cruz, Away, then ! 

{E^setmi severally Ckuzauq walks up the stage, and 
disappears among the trees Enter Pbsozosa.) 

Free. How strangely gleams through the 
gigantic trees, 

The red light of the forge I Wild, beckon- 
ing shadows 

Stalk through the forest, ever and anon 
Kismg and bending with the flickering 
flame, ^ 

Then flitting into darkness ! So within me 
Strange hopes and fears do beckon to each 
other, 

My brightest hopes giving dark feais a 
feng 

As the light does the shadow. Woe is me I 
How still it is about me, and how lonely f 
(B*atoioiiSt Tusihes in ) 

Bart, Ho! Preciosa! 

Prwe. 0 Bartolomd I 

Thou here? 

Bart, Lo ! I am here. 

Free, Whence comest thou ? 

Bart, From the rough ridges of the wild 
Sierra, 

From caverns in the rocks, from hunger, 
thirst 
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And fever ! Like a wild wolf to the sheep- 
fold 

Come I for thee, my lamb. 

Free, Oh, touch me not I 

The Count of Lara’s blood is on thy hands I 
The Count of Lara’s curse is on thy soul ! 
Do not come near me I Fray, begone from 
here ! 

Thou art m danger ! They have set a price 
Upon thy head ! 

Mart Ay, and i ’ve wandered long 

Among the mountains ; and for many days 
^ave seen no human face, save the rough 
swineheid’s, 

Tlie wind and rain have been my sole com- 
panions. 

I shouted to them from the rocks thy 
name, 

And the loud echo sent it back to me, 

Till I grew mad. I could not stay from 
thee, 

And I am here I Betray me, if thou wilt. 

Free Betray thee ? I betray thee ? 

Bart, Freciosa ! 

I come for thee ! for thee I thus brave 
death ! 

Fly with me o’er the borders of this realm I 
Fly with me ! 

Free. Speak of that no more. I cannot. 
I ’m thine no longer. 

Bart, Oh, recall the time 

When we were children I how we played 
together, 

How we grew up together ; how we plighted 
Our faeaiis unto each other, even in child- 
hood I 

Fulfil thy promise, for the hour has come. 

I ’m hunted from the kingdom, like a wolf ! 
Fulfil thy promise. 

Frec,^ ’T was my father’s promise, 
Not mine. I never gave my heart to 
thee, 

Nor promised thee my hand 1 

Bmt, False tongue of woman ! 

And heart more false I 

Prm, Kay, listen unto me, 

I will spes^ frankly, I have never loved 
thee ; 

I ^nm^ love thee. Tins is not my fault, 
It is my destiny. Thou art a man 
Eestless and violent What wonidst thou 
with nm, 

A feeble girl, who have not long to live, 
Wh&m heart Is Seek ano^r 

wile. 


I Better than I, and fairer ; and let not 
I Thy rash and headlong moods estrange hei 
[ from thee. 

I Thou art unhappy in this hopeless passion. 

: I never sought thy lo\e ; iie^er did aught 
To make thee love me. Yet I pity thee, 
And most of all I pity thy wild heart, 

That hurries thee to crimes and deeds oi 
blood. 

Beware, beware of that. 

Bart, For thy dear sake 

1 wiE be gentle. Thou shalt teach me 
patience. 

Free, llien take this farewell, and depart 
in peace. 

Thou must not linger here, 

BarL Come, come with me. 

Free, Hark ! I hear footsteps. 

Bart, I entreat thee, come I 

Free, Away I It is iu vain. 

Bart, Wilt thou not come ? 

Free, Never ! 

Bart, Then woe, eternal woe, upon thee t 
Thou shalt not be another's. Thou shalt 
die. 

Free, All holy angels keep me in this 
hour! 

Spirit of her who bore me, look upon me I 
Mother of God, the glorified, protect me f 
Christ and the saints, be merciful nnto me I 
Yet why should I fear death ? What is It 
to die? 

To leave all disappointment, care, and sor- 
row, 

To leave all falsehood, treachery, and nn* 
kindness, 

All ignominy, sneering, and despair, 

And be at rest forever I O dull heart. 

Be of ^>od cheer I When thou shalt cease 
to beat, 

Then shalt thou cease to suffer and eomr 
plain ! 

{Enter Ticmwtuir and ’Bsmuro ^hnd,} 

Viet. Tis she! Behold, how beautlM 
she stands 

Under the tent-like trees I 
Eyp, A woodland nymph I 

Vid, I pray thee, stand aside. Leave me. 
Hyp, Be wary 

Do not betiay thyself too soon. 

Vid, {dUgmsmg hu vmce). Hist f Gypsy I 
Prec. (asidet emdim). That voice I 
timt voice from heaven 1 Oh, 
agahil 

Who isScalls? 
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Yici. A fnend. 

Pr€C» (aside) 'Tishe! ^Tisbe! 

I tbank thee, Heaven, that thou hast heard 
my prayer, 

And sent me this protector t Now be 
strong. 

Be strong, my heart I I most dissemble 
here. 

False friend or true ? 

Viet. A true friend to the true j; 

Fear not ; come hither. So ; can you ted 
fortunes ? 

Prec. Not in the dark. Come nearer to 
the fire. 

Crive me your hand. It is not crossed, I 
see. 

VicU {putting a piece of gold into her 
hand). There is the cross. 

Precm Is ’t silver ? 

Vtct. No, ’t is gold. 

Prec. There 's a fair lady at the Court, 
who loves you, 

And for yourself alone. 

Viet. Fie I the old story ! 

Tell me a better fortune for my money ; 
Not this old woman’s tale ! 

Prec. You are passionate ; 

And this same passionate humor in your 
blood 

Has marred your fortune- Yes ; I see it 
now ; 

The line of life is crossed by many marks. 
Shame 1 shame I Oh, you have wronged 
the maid who loved you I 
How could you do it ? 

I never loved a maid 5 
For she I loved was then a maid no more. 
Free. How know yow lhat ? 

YieL A little bird in tbe air 

Whispered the secret. 

Free- There, take back yonr gold I 
Your hand is cold, like adeceiyer^s hand ! 
There is no hissing in its charity I 
HlaTciR her your wife, for you have been 
abused ; 

And jtm shall mex^ your fortoes, mend- 
tiers. 

Fmf, (aMe). Bow like an angePs speaks 
me tongue of woman, 

Whm pkading in another's cause her 
own ! 

m fre% ring upon yonr finger, 
jiei^ give Erne.. {Trim m ^ ike 

No j never ifem mj band 


Why, ’t is but a img, 

I ’ll give it back to you ; or, if I keep it, 
Will give you gold to buy you twenty 
such. 

Free. Why would you have this ring ? 
Yict, A traveller’s fancy, 

A whim, and nothing more. I would fain 
keep it 

As a memento of the Gypsy camp 
In Guadarrama, and the fortune-teller 
Who sent me back to wed a widowed 
maid. 

Pray, let me have the ring. ^ 

Free, No, never ! never 1 

I will not part with it, even when I die ; 

But bid my nurse fold my pale fingers 
thus, 

That it may not fall from them- ’T is a 
token 

Of a beloved friend, who is no more, 

Yict. How? dead? 

Free. Yes ; dead to me ; and worse than 
dead. 


He is estranged t And yet I keep this 
ring. 

I will rise with it from my grave here- 
after, 

To prove to him that I was never false 
VtcL (aside). Be still, my swelling 
heart ! one moment, still ! 

Why, ’t is the folly of a love-sick girL 

Come, give it me, or I will say ’t is mine. 

And that you stole it. 

Free. Oh, you will not dare 

To utter such a falsehood I 

Ytct. I not dare ? 

Look in my face, and say If there is 
aught 

I have not dared, I would not dare for 
thee I 


{She rushes tnta Ms arms,) 

Free. *T is thou I ’t is thou I Yes; yes; 
my heart’s elected ! 

My dearest-dear Victorian ! my soul’s 
h^ven I 

Where hast thou been so long? Why 
didst thou leave me ? 

Ask me not now, my dearest Pce- 
ciosa. 

Let me forget we ever have been i^rted I 
Pmec. Hadst thou not come — 

Ym. I pray tibee, do not chide me ? 
Fhst^ I should have pemhed here amox^ 
these Gypsies. 
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Vtct, Forgive me, sweet! for what I 
made thee suffer. 

Think^st thou this heart could feel a mo- 
ment’s 30V, 

Thou being absent Oh, believe it not ! 
Indeed, since that sad hour I have not 
slept, 

For thinkmg of the wrong I did to thee ! 
Dost thou forgive me? Say, wilt thou 
forgive me ? 

Prec, I have forgiven thee. Ere those 
words of anger 

Were in the book of Heaven wTit down 
against thee, 

I had forgiven thee. 

VtcL I ’m the veriest fool 

That walks the earth, to have believed 
thee false. 

It was the Count of Lara — 

Prec. That bad man 

Has worked me harm enough. Hast thou 
not heard — 

VicL 1 have heard all. And yet speak 
on, speak on ! 

Let me but hear thy voice, and I am 
happy ; 

For every tone, like some sweet incanta- 
tion, 

Calls up the buried past to plead for me. 
^eak, my beloved, speak into my heart, 
Whatever fills and agitates thine own. 

{They walk aside ) 

All gentle quarrels in the pastoral 
poets, 

All passionate love-scenes in the best ro- 
mances, 

All chaste em Wees on the public stage, 

All soft adventures, which the liberal stars 
Have winked at, as tbe natural course of 
things. 

Have been surpassed here by my friend, 
tbe student. 

And this sweet Gypsy lass, fair Preciosa I 

Prec, Sefior Hypolito ! I Hss your hand. 
Pray, shaE I teE your fortune ? 

Not to-ni^t ; 

For, should you treat me as you did Vic- 
torian, 

And send me Wk to marry maids forlorn, 
My wedding day would last from now tEl 
Christmas. 

(w&M). What ho! the Gyp- 
sies, ho ! Beltran Cruaiado I 
llWoo I halloo ! hj^loo ! halloo ! 


St 

Vtd, What now ? 

Why such a fearful din Hast thou been 
robbed ? 

Chispa. Ay, robbed and murdered ; and 
good evening to you. 

My worthy masters, 

Vtct Speak ; what brings thee here ? 

Chispa (to Preciosa). Go<m news from 
Court ; good news ! Beltran Cru- 
zado, 

The Count of the Cal^s, is not your father. 
But your true father has returned to Spain 
Laden with wealth. You are no more a 
Gypsy. 

Viet, Strange as a Moorish tale ! 

Chtspa. And we have all 

Been drinking at the tavern to your health. 
As wells drix£ in November, when it rains. 

Vict, Where is the gentleman ? 

Chkpa. As the old song say^ 

His body is in Seerovia, 

His soul is m Jnndnd. 

Prec. Is this a dream? Oh, if it be a 
dream, 

Let me sleep on, and do not wake me yet ! 
Repeat story I Say I *m not deceived I 
Say that I do not dream ! I am awake ; 
Tms is the Gypsy camp ; this is Victorian, 
And this his friend, Hypolito! Speak! 
speak I 

Let me not wake and find it aU a dream ! 

It is a dream, sweet child ! a 
waking dream, 

A blissful ceWinty, a vision bright 
Of that happiness, which even on 
earth 

Heaven gives to those it loves. Now art 
thou rich, 

As thou wast ever beautiful and good ; 

And I am now the beggar. 

Prdc, hm her hand). I have 

A baud to give. 

Chispa (aside). And I have two to take. 
IVe heard my grandmotlmr say, that 
Heaven gives almonds 
To those who have no teeth. That nuts 
to crack. 

I ’ve teeth to spare, hut where shall I find 
almonds? 

Fief. What more of this strange stoy ? 

Chtspa* Nothing more. 

Your friend, Don Carlos, is now at the vxl« 
lage ' 

Showing to Pedro Crespo, the Aloaild^ 
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The proofs of what I tell you The old i 
hag, ‘ I 

Who stole you m your childhood, has eon- ' 
fessed ; 

And piobably they *11 hang her for the j 
crime, 

To make the celebration more complete. 

Vict No ; let it be a day of general joy ; 
Fortune comes well to all, that comes not 
late. 

Now let us pm Don Caidos. 

Hyp» So farewell, 

The student’s wandering life ! Sweet ser- 
enades, 

Sung under ladies’ wmdows in the night, 
And ail that makes vacation beautiful I 
To you, ye cloistered shades of AicaU, 

To you, ye radiant visions of romance. 
Written in books, but here surpassed by 
truth. 

The Bachelor Hypolito returns, 
iind leaves the Gypsy with the Spanish 
Student. 

akassm VI — A pa^s m the Ouadarrama mmnimns* 
Early m<3fmmg A muleteer crosses ike siage^ sitting 
sideways m htt mule^ and Itghimg a paper cigar with 
jitni and sieeh 

If thou art sleeping, maiden. 

Awake and open thy door, 

T is the break of day, and we must away 
O’er meadow, and mount, and moor. 

Wait not to find thy slippers, 

But come with thy naked feet ; 

We shall have to pass through the dewy grass, 
And waters wide and fieet, 

i^fiist^^pearsdmm the pass* Enter a Monk, A Shep- 
herd appears m the r&eks above,) 

Mmk, Ave Maria, gratia plena. OU I 
good man I 
OUl 

Mmh Is this the road to Segovia? 

Slep It is, your reverenee. 

Amlt How far is it ? 

I do not know. 

Moisib. What is that yonder in theva^ 

ley? 

AJxmg way to breakfast. 

Av* inartv. 

robbers k mm- 
Mm Tea^andiiioEeollkanl^ 


Shep, Wolves. 

Monk Santa Mana ! Come with me to 
San lidefonso, and thou shalt be well re* 
warded 

Shep What %uit thou give me ? 

Monh An Agnus Dei and my benedic- 
tion. 

{They duappear A mounted CunU ahandisia passfs^ 
itrapped lit hts cloaJ, a^d a auu at Ins saddle bow, 
Me goes doun ihe^jas-i sii gii>g ) 

SONG 

Woin with speed is my good steed, 

And I march me humed, worned ; 
Onnaid, cabaliito mio, 

With the white star m thy forehead I 
Onward, for here comes the Konda, 

And I hear their iifles crack I 
Ay, jaldo I Ay, ay, jaldo ! 

Ay 3aldo ! 1 hey cross our track, 

(Song dies auay Enter ParciosA, on ho.sebach, at- 
tended by VicTOEiAN, Hytolito, Hok Cablos, and 
Chisba, on foot and armed ) 

Viet, This is the highest point. Here let 
ns rest. 

See. Preciosa, see how all about us 
Kneeling, like hooded friars, the misty 
mountains 

Beceive the benediction of the sun ! 

O glorious sight ! 

Free, Most beautiful indeed I 

Hyp. Most wonderful 1 
Vict, And in the vale below. 

Where yonder steeples flash like lifted hal- 
berds, 

San lidefonso, from its noisy belfries, 
Sends up a salutation to the morn, 

As if an army smote their brazen shields*, 
And shouted victory ! 

Free, And which way lies 

Segovia? 

Vv^- At a great distance yonder. 
Dost thou not see it ? 

Free, No* I do not see it 

VuA, The merest flaw that dents the 
horizmi’s edge, 

There, yonder I 

Hyj^, *T is a notable old town, 

Boasting an anment Eoman aqueduct, 

And an Alcazar, budded by the Moors, 
Wherein, you may remember, poor Gil Bias 
Wae fed on Ponds? Bey, Ok many a time 
Out of its grated windows have I l^ked 
Hundreds of feet plumb down to the 
Kresma, 
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Tliat, like a serpent through the valley 
creeping, 

Glides at its foot 

Prec* Oh yes ! I see it now, 

Yet rather with my heart than with mine 
eyes, 

So faint it is. And all my thoughts sail 
thither, 

Freighted with prayers and hopes, and for- 
ward urged 

Against all stress of accident, as in 
The Eastern Tale, against the wind and tide 
Great ships were drawn to the Magnetic 
Mountains, 

And there were wrecked, and perished in 
the sea ! (She tae^s,) 

Vwt O gentle spirit 1 Thou didst bear 
unmoved 

Blasts of adversity and frosts of fate ! 

But the first ray of sunshine that falls on 
thee 

Melts thee to tears I Oh, let thy weary heart 
Lean upon mine I and it shall faint no i 
more, | 

N^or thirst, nor hunger ; but be comforted 
And filled with my affection. 

PreCn Stay no longer ! 

My lather waits. Methinks I see him 
there, 

Now looking from the window, and now 
watching 


j Each sound of wheels or fiotfall in the 
street, 

j And saying, Hark ! she comes i ” 0 

' father ! father ! 

( The]^ descend the pas* Chispa remmns behind,) 
Chispa, I have a fathei, too, but he is a 
dead one. Alas and alaek-a-dav t Poor 
was I bom, and poor do I remain. I neither 
wm nor lose. Thus I wag through the 
world, half the time on foot, and the other 
half walkiiig ; and always as merry as a 
thunder-storm in the night. And so we 
plough along, as the fly said to the ox. 
Who knows what may happen ? Patience, 
and shuMe the cards ! I am not yet so bold 
that yon can see my brains ; and perhaps, 
after all, I shall some day go to Rome, and 
come back Saint Peter. Beiiedicite I 

(A pause. Then enter BAavoLOXS midly, as tf m pur^^ 
sudf icdh a carbtne tn his hand ) 

Bari. They passed this way. I hear their 
horses’ hoofs ! 

Yonder I see them ! Come, sweet cara- 
millo, 

This serenade shall be the Gypsy’s last I 

(Ftres down the pass ) 

Ha ! ha ! Well wlustled, my sweet cara< 
millo ! 

Well whistled ! — I have missed her ! — 0 
my God ! 

(2%e shot u returned. BAxrommf/aUs.) 
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„ 

IDeomber 23, out the greater od the Tolaiue 
alreaay appeared m the illaatmfced edition of llr 
liongfellow’s p&em» published earlier in the year m 
PhiUdelplua, aa well as m the pages ot &raham^s Mug- 
azinCf which at tills time was the most irequent rehmle 
o( hfa wntmg. 

The poeuj which giv®8 the title to the volume was the 
protluot of his excursicm m Hurope in the summer of 
1812 White oa his way to tJie watercure at Mariea- 
berg oa the Ehiae, he spent a few days in Belgium, and 
here is the entry which he mahes In his diary • — 

May 30* fa the evening took the railway from Ghent 
to Bruges. Stopped at La Menr de JSU attracted by 
the name, and found it a good hotel* It was not yet 
night , and 1 strolted through the due old streets and 
felt myself a hundred years old The cidmea seemed 
to be ringing incessantly j and the airi^reiwee and an- 
was dehghtfnl* Oh, those chimes, th<xe 
elnmee ! how dd^ioionsiy they |ml one to sleep I The 
belte, with th^ Omr, liquid notes, like tlie voteee 
^ boys m a chmr, md the sotemn bass of the great bell 
lol&n^ in, bdEe the v<doe of a friar t 


fry widch was Qxioe crowned gOdbsd fi»fmerdxag> 
on ^w at Ghent The carillon of fortynsight 
tbe little clmuiber in the tower , the machhiexv* 1%* a 
huge barrel^rgaa, with keys lOce a muOcal iistemeni 
for the eanlianeur, Uie view from tlie tower , the Bill- 
ing of swallows with the clihnes j the fresh mo«S 
air , the mist in the honson ; the red roofs fax belW , 
the canid, like a silver olasp, linking the dty with the 
sea, — how much to remember ’ 

From some expreamom in a letter to IPreiJigialh it 
would seem «»at this poem and Awrmhrro formed part 
of a plam which the poet had designed of a series oi 
travrf-sketclm m verse, a ptea which m a desultevy 
way he may he amd to have been executing all Me dhiys 
md to have carried out i^stetnatictaiy in another sha^ 
in his oollection of Poems of phees 
Tlie cmateuts of this divhiou are the as in t he 
v^ume so ^titled, except a group of six trans- 
lations has been witididkl, to be idaced with ttes oKber 
pieces at the end of the volume ; except Mm 
t^t to tiie Scmn eto is a^dd pereotna one aaillted 
to .^k****** witoten at this test fdxtod 
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THE BELFRY OF BRUGES 
CARILLOK 

In the ancient town of Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city, 

As the e\enmg shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at tunes, 

And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Bang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the Belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their sweet anger. 
When" the wrangling bells had ended, 
Slowly struck the clock eleven, 

And, from out the silent heaven. 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air, 

Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher home returning, 

By the street lamps faintly burning, 
For a moment woke the echoes 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

But amid my broken slumbers 
StiB I heard those magic numbers, 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night ; 

Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering vision, 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gypsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling ; 

AB else seemed asleep in Bruges, 

In quaint old Flemish city. 

And I thought how like these chimes 
Are the poet’s airy rhymes, 

AB his rh^m^ and roundelay^ 

HOb conceits, and sonp, and ditties, 
FWn the belfry of hS brain, 
BcaHered downward, ihongh in vmn, 
On the roofs and stones of cities I 
Wm hf the drowsy ear 

lbs curtains cannot hear, 

And by day men go their 
Hearii^ the music as they pass, 

But deemisg it no more, al^ ! 

Than the hollow sound of brass. 


Yet perchance a sleepless ivight, 
Lodging at some humble inn 
In the narrow lanes of life, 

When the dusk and hush of night 
Shut out the incessant din 
Of daylight and its toil and strife, 

May bsten with a calm delight 
To the poet’s melodies, 

Till he hears, or dreams he hears, 
Intermingled with the song, 

Thoughts that he has cherished long ; 
Hears amid the chime and singing 
The bells of his own x illage ringing, 
And wakes, and flnds liis slumberom 
eyes 

Wet with most delicious tears. 

Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 
In Bruges, at the Fleur-de-Bld, 
Listening with a wild delight 
To the chimes that, through the night. 
Bang their changes from the Belfry 
Of that qiiamt old Flemish city. 

THE BELFRY OF BRUGES 

In the market-place of Bruges stands the 
belfry old and brown ; 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebmlded, still 
it watches o’er the town. 

As the summer morn was breaking, on that 
lofty tower 1 stood, 

And the world threw ofl the darkness, like 
the weeds of widowhood. 

Thick with towns and hamlets studded, 
and with streams and vapors gray, 

Like a shield embossed with suver, round 
and vast the landscape lay. 

At my feet the city slumbered. From its 
chimneys, here and there, 

Wreaths of snow-white smoke, ascending, 
vanished, ghost4ike, into air. 

Hot a sound rose ^m the city at that 
early morning hour, 

But I heard a heart of iron beating in the 
ancient tower* 

Frmn their nests beneath the miters sang 
the swallows wild and high ; 

And the world, beneath me sleepily 
seemed more distant than the sky. 
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Tiien most musical and solemn, bringing ^ TiE the bell of Ghent responded o’er lagoon 
back the olden timet*, j and dike of sand, 

With their strange, nneaithly changes '‘I am Boland! I am Boland I there is 
rang the melancholy chimes, i victory in the land I ” 

Like the psalms from some old cloister, j Then the sound of drums aroused me. The 
when the nuns sing m the choir ; , awakened city’s roar 

And the great bell tolled among them, like i Chased the phantoms £ had summoned 
the chanting of a friar. back mto their graves once more. 

Tisions of the days departed, shadowy Honrs had passed away like minutes ; and, 
phantoms filled my bram ; before I was aware, 

They who live m history only seemed to Lo ! the shadow of the belfry crossed the 
walk the earth again ; sun-illummed square. 


All the Foresters of Flanders, — mighty 
Baldwin Bras de Fer, 

Lydenck du Bucq and Cressy, Philip, Guy 
de Dampierre. 

I beheld the pageants splendid that adorned 
those days of old ; 

Stately dames, like queens attended, knights 
who bore the Fleece of Gold ; 

Lombard and Tenetian merchants with 
deep-laden argosies ; 

Ministers from twenty nations ; more than 
royal pomp and ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling hum- 
bly on the ground ; 

I beheld the gentle Mary, huntingwith her 
hawk and hound ; 

And her lighted bridal-chamber, where a 
duke slept with the queen. 

And the arm^d guard around them, and 
the sword unsheathed between. 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur 
and Juliers bold, 

Marching homeward from the bloody battle 
of the Spurs of Gold ; 

Saw the ight at Minnewater, saw the White 
moving west, 

Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the 
Golden Dragon’s nest. 

And again the whiskered Spamard all the 
land wifJn terror smote ; 

And again the wild alarum sounded from 
the toco’s ; 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE 

The scene of this poem is mentioned in the poet^s 
diary, tuader date of Aut^nst 31, ISIG In the afternoon 
a delicious drive wita F and C through Brookline, by 
the church and ‘ the green lane,' and homeveard through, 
a lovelier lame, with barbemes and wild vines clnater- 
mg orBT the old stone walls." 

This is the place. Stand still, my steed. 
Let me review the scene. 

And summon from the sh^owy Past 
The forms that once have been. 

The Past and Present here unite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide. 

Like footprats hidden by a brook, 

But seen on either side. 

Here runs the highway to the town 5 
There the green lane descends, 

Through which I walked to church with 
thee, 

O gentlest of my Mends I 

The shadow of the Ihiden-treea 
Lay moving on the grass ; 

Between them and the moving bmzghSs 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 

Thy dress was like the lilies. 

And thy heart as pure as they : 

One of God’s holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day. 

I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 

The clover-blossojcis in the grass 
Blse up to kiss thy leet 
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** Sleep, sleep to-day, torraeatmg eares, 

Of earth and folly bom ! *’ 

Solemnly sang the ^’illage choir 
On that sweet Sabbath mom. 

Through the clo&ed blmds the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. 

And e^er and anon, the wind 
Sweet-scented with the hay, 

Turned o’er the hymn-book's fluttering 
leaves 

That on the window lay. 


I This is the Arsenal. From floor to cefl- 
I ing, 

i Like a huge organ, rise the burnished 
5 arms ; 

I But from their silent pipes no anthem peal- 
ing 

Startles the villages with strange alarms . 

Ah ! what a sound will rise, how wild and 
di*eary, 

When the death-angel touches those swift 
kejs 1 

W“hat loud lament and dismal Miserere 

Will mingle with their awful sympho- 
I mes 1 


Long was the good man's sermon, 

Yet it seemed not so to me ; 

For he spake of Ruth the beautiful. 

And still I thought of thee. 

Lo^ was the prayer he uttered, 

Yet it seemed not so to nae ; 

For in my heart I prayed with him. 

And still I thought of thee. 

But now, alas I the place seems changed ; 
Thou art no longer here : 

Part of the sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear. 

Though thmights, deep-rooted in my heart. 
Like pine-trees dark and high, 

Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh i 

This memory brightens o'er the past. 

As when the sun, concealed 

Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Bbiues on a distant field. 


THE AESEHAL AT SPRINGFIELD 
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I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 

The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone 
before us, 

In long reverl^rations reach our own. 

On helm and harness rings the Saxon ham- 
mer, 

Through Cimbrie forest roars the Norse- 
man's song, 

And loud, amid the universal clamor. 

O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar 
gong. 

I hear the Florentine, who from his pal- 
ace 

Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful 
din, 

And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of se3> 
pent's skin ; 

The tumult of each sacked and burning 
village ; 

The shout that every prayer for mercy 
drowns ; 

The soldiers' revels in the midst of pH* 
lage; 

The wail of famine in beleaguered towns j 

The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched 
asuu^r, 

The rattling musketry, the clashing 
blade ; 

And ever and anon, in tmes of thunder 

The diapason of the cannonade* 

Is it, 0 man, with such discoidani noises, 

With such accursed instruments as these. 
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Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly 
voices, 

And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 

Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror. 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mmd from error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts : 

The warrior’s name would be a name ab- 
horred I 

And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear forevermore the curse of 
Cain ! 

Down the dark future, through long gener- 
ations. 

The echomg sounds grow fainter and then 
cease ; 

And like a bell, w'ith solemn, sweet vibra- 
tions, 

1 hear once more the voice of Christ say, 
“ Peace I *’ 

Peace I and no longer from its brazen por- 
tals 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes 
the sMes I 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals^ 

The holy melodies of love arise. 

NUREMBERG 

In a letter to Freiligrath, pnnted in the Z/ife, I 436, 
Mr. iiongfellow deecnbea with enthosiaain a daj at 
Nuremberg, from the memory of which this poem 
sprang. 

In the valley of the Peguitz, where across 
broad meadow-lands 

Else the blue Franconian mountains, Nu- 
remberg, the ancient, stands. 

Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint 
old town of art and song, 

Memones haunt thy pointed gables, like 
the rooks that round them throng : 

Memories of the Middle Ages, when the 
emperors, rough and bold, 
d[ad their dwelling in thy castle, time- 
defying, centuries old ; 


I And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, 
J in their uncouth rhyme, 

j That their great imperial city stretched its 
hand through every clime. 

t In the court-yard of the castle, bound with 
1 many an iron band, 

I Stands the mighty Imdeii planted by Queen 
I Cumgunde’s hand ; 

On the square tlie oriel window, where in 
old heroic days 

Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser 
milian’s praise. 

Ever3rwhere I see around me rise the won- 
drous world of Art : 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture 
standing in the common mart ; 

And above cathedral doorways saints and 
bishops carved in stone, 

By a former age commissioned as apostles 
to our own. 

In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps en- 
shrined Ms holy dust, 

And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard 
from age to age their trust ; 

In the church of sainted Dawrence stands a 
pix of sculpture rare. 

Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising 
through the painted air. 

Here, when Art was still religion, with a 
simple, reverent heart, 

Lived and labored Albrecht Dilrer, the 
Evangelist of Art ; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still 
with busy hand. 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for 
the Better Land. 

EmiffravU is the inscription on the tomb- 
stone where he lies ; 

Dead he is not, but departed, — for the 
artist never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sun- 
shine seems more fair, 

That ho once has trod its pavement, that 
he once has baceatbed its air ! 
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Through these streets so broad and stately, 
these obscure and dismal lanes. 

Walked of yore the Mastersmgers, chanting 
rude poetic strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs came 
they to the friendly guild, 

Building nests m Earners great temple, as 
m spouts the swallows build. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he 
too the mystic rhyme, 

And the smith his iron measures hammered 
to the anviFs chime ; 

Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom 
makes the flowers of poesy bloom 

In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tis- 
sues of the loom. 

Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate 
of the gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in 
huge folios sang and laughed. 

But his house is now an ale-house, with a 
mcely sanded floor. 

And a garland in the window, and his face 
above the door ; 

Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam 
Pusehman’s song, 

As the old man gray and dove-Hke, with 
his great beard white and long. 

And at night the swart mechanic comes to 
drown his cark and care. 

Quaffing ale from |>ewter tankards, in the 
master’s antique chair^ 

Taaished is the ancient splendor, and be- 
fore my dreamy eye 

Wave these mingled shapes and flgures, 
Ike a faded tapestry. 

Koi thy Couneilst not thy Kaisers, win for 
thee the world’s re^rd ; 

But thy painter, AlhrechtBflrer, and Hans 
S^hs thy cobbler bard, 

O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a 
re^^on far away, 

As he ptMd Ihy streets awd court-yards, 

, saag hi his caress lay £ 


Gathering from the pavement’s crevice, 
as a floweret of the soil, 

The nobility of labor, — the long pedigree 
of toO. 

THE NORMAN BARON 

The following passage from Thieny was sent to Mr. 
Longfellow by an urteown correspondent, who sug- 
gested It as a theme for a poem 
Dans les moments de la vie oii la reflexion de vient plus 
calme et plus profonde, ou Tmt^rtt et I’avanee parlent 
moms haut qne la raison, dans les instants de chagnn 
domestique, de maladie, et de pdnl de mort, les nobles 
se repentirent de possdder des serfs, comme d’lme 
cbose pea agrdable a Dieu, mii avait tons les 
hommes i son image — Conguhe de tAngleierre, 

In his chamber, weak and dying, 

Was the Norman baron lying j 
Loud, without, the tempest thundered, 

And the castle-turret shook. 

In this flght was Death the gamer, 

Spite of vassal and retainer, 

Aud the lands his sires had plundered, 
Written in the Doomsday BooL 

By his bed a monk was seated, 

Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and pater-noster, 

From the missal on his knee ; 

And, amid the tempest pealing, 

Sounds of bells came faintly stealing, 
Bells, that from the neighboring kloster 
Bang for the Nativity. 

In the ball, the serf and vassal 
Held, that night, their Christmas wassail 
Many a carol, old and saintly, 

Sang the minstijels and the waits; 

And so loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen, 

That the storm was heard but faintly, 
Knocking at the castle-gates. 

Till at length the lays they chanted 
Reached the chamber terror-haunted, 
Where the monk, with accents holy, 
Whispered at the baron’s ear. 

Tears upon Ms eyelids glistened. 

As he paused awhile and listened 
And the dying baron slowly 

Timed Ms weary head to hear. 
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“ Wassail for the kingly stranger 
Born and cradled m a manger ! 

King, like Band, priest, like Aaron, 

Cimst IS born to set us free I ” 

And the lightning showed the sainted 
Figures on the easement painted, 

And exclaimed the shuddering baron, 

** Miserere, Domme ! 

In that hour of deep contrition 
He beheld, with clearer vision, 

Through all outward show and fashion, 
Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished, 
Falsehood and deceit were banished, 

Reason spake more loud tlian passion. 

And the truth wore no disguise. 

Every vassal of his banner, 

Every serf bom to bis manor. 

All those wronged and wretched erear- 
tures, 

By his hand were freed again. 

And, as on the sacred missal 
He recorded their dismissal, 

Death relaxed his iron features. 

And the monk replied, “Amen I ^ 

Many centuries have been numbered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent’s sculptured portal, 

Mingling with the common dust : 

But the good deed, through the ages 
Diving in historic pages, 

Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 
Uaconsumed by moth or rust. 


RAIN IN SUMMER 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
la the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the rooisy 

Like the tramp of Imofs I 

How it gushes ami i^mg^es out 

From the throat of the avgatiowing spout I 


Across the wmdow-pane 
It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a nver down the gutter roars 
The ram, the welcome rain ! 

The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel tbe cool 
Breath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain 
Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 

From the neighboring school 
Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 
Ingulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide^ 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain ! 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 
The clover-scented gale. 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking sdOL 

For this rest in the furrow after toU 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 

Near at hand, 

iVom under the sheltering trees, 

Ihe farmer sees 

His pastures, ami his flelds of graiiv 
As they bend their tops 
To the numberieaa beating drops 
Of the inc^sant rain. 

He counts it as im rin 
That he sees iherrin 
Only hk own tlrei^ami gain. 
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These, and far more than these, 

The Poet sees * 

He ean behold 
Aquanus old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air ; 

And from each ample fold 
Of the clouds about lum rolled 
Scattering everywhere 
The showery ram, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 

He can behold 
Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told, — 
Have not been wholh sung nor said. 

For his thought, that never stops, 

Follow’s the water-drops 
Down to the gra\es of the dead, 

Down through chasms and gulfs profound, 
To the drearj^ fountam-head 
Of lakes and rivers under ground ; 

And sees them, when the rain is done. 

On the bndge of colors seven 
Climbing up once more to heaven. 

Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Seei, 

With vision clear. 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange, 
Mystenous change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 
From earth to heaven, from heaven ixt 
earth ; 

Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things unseen before, 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Turning forevermore 

Jb the rapid and rushing river of Time, 


TO A CHILD 

poem was begun Qoftober % JS4$, and on tiie 
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child ^vas bom at the time when he 'aas wntizigf this 
ode Five j ears later he made the £ollo\!i>iag entxr m 
his diar> Some years a^o, wntmg au Ode to a Cntld* 
1 spoke of 

The buned treasures of the miser, Time. 

Whata’as my astonishment to-daj, in reading for the 
first time m inv hfe Wordsworth’s beautiful ode On the 
Power oj Situud, to read 

AD treasures hoarded by the miser, Time ” 

Dear child ! how radiant on thy mother’s 
knee. 

With merry-making eyes and locund 
smiles, 

Thou gazest at the painted tiles, 

Whose figures grace, 

W ith many a grotesque form and face. 

The ancient chimney of thy nursery I 
The lady with the gay macaw, 

The dancing girl, the grave bashaw 
With bearded lip and chin ; 

And, leaning idly o’er his gate, 

Beneath the imperial fan of state, 

The Chinese mandarin. 

With what a look of proud command 
Thou shakest m thy little hand 
The coral rattle with its silver bells. 
Making a merry tune I 
Thousands of years in Indian seas 
That coral grew, by slow degrees, 

Until some deadly and wild monsoon 
Dashed it on Coromandel’s sand ! 

Those silver bells 
Reposed of yore, 

As shapeless ore, 

Far down in the deep-sunken wells 
Of darksome mines. 

In some obscure and sunless place. 

Beneath huge Chimborazo’s Imse, 

Or Potosf s o’erhanging pines I 
And thus for thee, 0 little child, 

Through many a danger and escape, 

The tsdl ships passed the stormy cape ; 

For thee in foreign lands remote. 

Beneath a burning, tropic clime, 

The Indian peasant, cmsing the wild goaty 
Himself as swift and wild, 

In falling, clutched the frail arbnte, 

The fibres of whose shallow root, 

UpHfted from the soil, betrayed 
The silver veins beneath it laid, 

The buried lieasiires of the miser, Time, 

But, lo I thy door is left ajar ! 

Tkm hearest footsteps from afar ^ 
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\nd, at the sound, 

Thou tuviiest round 

With quick and questioning eyes, 

Like one, ho, iii a foreign land, 

Beholds on every hand 

Some source of \%oiider and surpiise ! 

And, restlessly, mipadeutiy, 

Thou strivest, stiugglest, to be free. 

The four walls of thy mirseiy 
Are now like piisou walls to thee. 

No more thy mother’s smiles, 

No more the pamted tiles. 

Delight thee, nor the playthings on the 
floor, 

Tliat won thy little, beating iieart before ; 
Thou strugglest for the open door. 

Through these once solitary halls 
Thy pattering footstep fails 
The sound of thy merry voice 
Makes the old walls 
Jubilant, and they rejoice 
With the joy of thy young heart, 

O’er the light of whose gladness 
No shadows of sadness 
From the sombre background of memory 
start. 

Once, ah, once, within these walls, 

One whom memory oft recalls. 

The Father of his Countiy, dwelt. 

And yonder meadows broad and damp 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 

Up and down these echoing stairs^ 

Heavy with the weight of cares. 

Sounded hfs majestic tread ; 

Yes, within this very room 
Sat he in those hours of gloom, 

Weary both in heart and head. 

But what are these grave thoughts to thee ? 
Ont, out ! into the open air ! 

Thy only dieam is liberty, 

Thou carest little how or where. 

I see thee eager at thy play, 

Now shouting to the apples on the tree, 
With cheeks as round and red as they ; 
And now among the yellow stalks. 

Among the flowering shrubs and plants, 

As rei^ess as the bee 
Along the garden walks, 

The tracks of thy small caixiage-wlmels I 
trace t 


1 And see at e\ery turn how they eiface 
' Whole \illagesof sand-ioofed tents, 

That rise like golden domes 
i Above the ca\ernous and secret homes 
I Of wandering and nomadic tribes of ants. 

! Ah, cruel little Tamerlane, 

Who, with thy dreadful reign, 

Dost persecute and overwhelm 

These iiapless Troglodytes of thy realm I 

What ! tired already ! with those suppliant 
looks, 

And %’oiee more beautiful than a poet^s 
books 

Or munnuriug sound of water as it flows, 
Thou eomest back to paile\ with 
pose I 

This rustic seat in the old apple-tree, 

With its o’erhanghig golden canop\ 

Of leaves lUumiuate with autumn.;! hues, 
And shming wuth the argent light of dews, 
Shall for a season be our plate ot ie*>t 
Beneath us, like an oriole's pendent nest, 
Fiom which the laughuig b*rds have taken 
wing. 

By thee abandoned, hangs thy vacant 
swmg 

Dream-like the waters of the river gleam j 
A sailless vessel drops adow*n the stream, 
And like it, to a sea as wide and deep. 
Thou driftest gently down the tides of 
sleep. 

0 child ! O new-born denizen 
Of life’s great city ! on thy head 
The glory of the mom is shed, 

Like a celestial benison I 

Here at the portal thou dost stand, 

And with thy little hand 

Thou openest the mystenous gate 

Into the future’s undiscovered land. 

1 see its valves expand, 

As at the touch of Fate ! 

Into those reahns of loi^e and hate, 

Into that darkness blank and drear, 

By some prophetic feeling taught, 

I Ifiunch the bold, adventurous thoughti 
Freighted with hope and fear ; 

As upon subterranean streams. 

In caverns unexplored and dark. 

Men sometimes launch a fragile bark 
Laden with flickering fire. 

And watch its swift-ipeceding beams. 

Until at len^ they disappear, 

And in the distant dark expire. 
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By wbat astarology of fear or hope 
Bare I to east thy horoscope ! 

Like the new moon thy life appears ; 

A lifctle strip of silver light, 

And widening outward into mght 
The shadowy disk of future years ; 

And yet upon its outer rim, 

A luminous circle, faint and dim, 

And scarcely visible to us here. 

Bounds and completes the perfect sphere ; 
A prophecy and intimation, 

A pale and feeble adumbration, 

Of the great world of light, that lies 
Behind all human destinies. 

Ah ! if thy fate, with anguish fraught, 
Should be to wet the dusty soil 
With the hot tears and sweat of toil, — 
To struggle with imperious thought, 

Until the overburdened brain, 

Weary with labor, faint with pain. 

Like a jarred pendulum, retain 
Only its motion, not its power, — 
Bemember, in that perilous hour, 

When most aMicted and oppressed, 

From labor there shall come forth rest. 

And if a more auspicious fate 
On thy advancing steps await, 

StiE let it ever thy pride 
To linger by the laboreris side ; 

With words of sympathy or song 
To cheer the dreary march along 
Of the great army of the poor, 

O’er desert sand, o*er dangerous moor. 
Kor to thyself the task shall be 
Without reward ; for thou shalt learn 
The wisdom early to discern 
True beauty in utility ; 

As great Pythagoras of yore. 

Standing beside the blacksmith’s door, 
And hearing the hammers, as they smote 
llie anvils with a different note, 

Stole from the varying tones, that hung 
Yibranfe on every iron , tongue, 

The secret of the sounding wire, 

And foinned the seven-chorded ^ # 

Bnough f I will mk play the Seer 5 
I will no longer strive to ^ 

The mystie volume, where appear 
The herald Hope, fororumdng^ear, 

And Fear, #10 pmdvant of Hope. 

Thy destiny mmkm untold ; 

For, like Amteb^ of oM, 


The swift thought kindles as it flies. 
And burns to ashes m the skies 


THE OCCULTATION OF ORION 

Mr Longfellow aays “ Astronomically speaking, thia 
title IS incorrect, as I apply to a constellation wW 
can properly be applied to some of its stars only But 
my observation is made from the hill of song, and nofi> 
from that of science , and will, 1 trust, be found safSi* 
ciently accurate for the present purpose 

1 SAW, as in a dream sublime, 

The balance in the hand of Time. 

O’er East and West its beam impended ; 
And Day, with all its hours of light, 

Was slowly sinking out of sight, 

While, opposite, the scale of Night 
Silently with the stars ascended. 

Like the astrologers of eld, 

In that bright vision I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 

I saw, with its celestial keys, 

Its chords of air, its frets of fire, 

The Samian’s great ^olian lyre, 

Bising through ail its sevenfold bars, 

From earth unto the fixfed stars. 

And through the dewy atmosphere, 

Not only could I see, but hear, 

Its wondrous and harmonious brings, 

In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere, 

From Diau’s circle light and near, 

Onward to vaster and wider rings, 

Where, chanting through his beard ol 
snows, 

Majestic, mournful, Saturn goes, 

And down the sunless realms of space 
Reverberates the thunder of his bass. 

Beneath the sky’s triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march, 

And with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 

Sirius was nsing in the east ; 

And, slow ascending one hy one. 

The kindling constellations shone. 

Begirt with many a blazing star, 

Stood the great grant Algebar, 

Orion, hnnion of tho beast I 

His sword hung gleaming by his side* 

And, on his arm, the lion’s Mde 
^tiered across the midnight air 
13 ^ golden radiance of its hair. 
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The moon was pallid, but not faint ; 

And beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on her wav 
In hours of trial and dismay 
As if she heard the voice of God, 
Unharmed with naked feet she trod 
Upon the hot and burning stars. 

As on the glowing coals and bars, 

'That were to pro\ e her strength and try 
Her holiness and her purity. 

Thus moving on, with silent pace. 

And tnumpE in her sweet, pale face. 

She reached the station of Orion. 

Aghast he stood in strange alarm ! 

And suddenly from his outstretched arm 
Down fell the red skin of the lion 
Into the river at his feet. 

His mighty club no longer beat 
The forehead of the bull ; but be 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea. 

When, blinded by GSnopion, 

He sought the blacksmith at his forge. 
And, climbing up the mountain gorge. 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun* 

Then, through the silence overhead, 

An angel with a trumpet said, 

“ Forevermore, forevermore. 

The reign of violence is o*er ! ^ 

And, like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another’s strings, 

The trumpet of the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast, 

And on from sphere to sphere the words 
Beecboed down the burning chords, 

** Forevermore, forevermore, 

The reign of violence is o’er I ’’ 


THE BRIDGE 

At first localkefi aa The Bridge over ihe Chariest the 
n set wladh sepaxatea Cambrid^ from Bmtofvu 

I 8TOOi> on the bridge at midnight, 

As the clocks were striking the hoar, 
And the moon rose o’er the city, 

Behmi the dark church-tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 
In the waters order me, 
like a golden ^blet laBi^ 

A imI into t he sea« 


And far m the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in iune. 

The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 

Among the long, black rafters 
The wavering shadows lay, 

And the current that came from the ocean 
Seemed to lift and bear them away ; 

As, sweeping and eddying through thei% 
Bose the belated tide, 

And, streaming into the moonlight. 

The seaweed floated wide. 

And like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That filled my eyes with tears. 

How often, oh how often, 

In the days that had gone by, 

I bad stood on that bridge at midnight 
And gazed on that wave and sky I 

How often, oh how often, 

1 had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its b^om 
O’er the ocean wild and wide I 

For my heart was hot and restless, 

And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from me, 

It Is buried in the sea ; 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden piers. 

Like the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 

And I think bow many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow. 

Have crossed the bndge since ttma 

I see the long prooessnon 
S^l passing to and fro, 

The young h^rt hot and restlm, 

Ar^ the old lEudMiited and slow I 
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And forever and forever, 

AS long as the river flows, 

As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes ; 

Jhe moon and its broken reflection 
And Its shadows shall appear. 

As the s\ mbol of love m heaven, 
And Its wavering image here. 


TO THE DRIVING CLOUD 

Gloomy and dark art thou, O chief of the 
mighty Oniahas ; 

Gloomy and* dark as the driving cloud, 
whose name thou hast taken I 
Wrapped in thy seailet blanket, 1 see thee 
stalk through the city’s 
Narrow and popmous streets, as once by 
the luaigin of rivers 

Stalked those birds unknown, that bave left 
us only their footpiints. 

What, in a few short years, will remain of 
thy race but the footprints ? 

How canst thou walk these streets, who 
hast trod the green turf of the 
prairies ? 

How canst thou breathe this air, who hast 
breathed the sweet air of the moun- 
tains t 

Ah i % is in vain that with lordly looks of 
disdain thou dost challenge 
Looks of disdain in return, and question 
these walls and these pavements, 
Claimmg the soil for thy hunting-groimds, 
while down-trodden millions 
Starve in the garrets of Europe, and cry 
from its caverns that they, too, 

Have been created heirs of the earth, and 
elaim its division I 

Back, tfeeni back to thy woods in the regions 
W^st of the Wabash ! 

There as a monarch thou reignest* In au- 
tumn the leave® of the maple 
Pave ^ floors ol thy paiaoe-wls with 
and in soiBmer 

pine-trees waft through its chambers the 
odorous breath of Mb branches* 
There tho^ art strong ahi a hero, a 
taiMiPol ho«^{T 

fhm on the 

^ Jilkhorn, 


Or by the roar of the Bunning-Water, or 
where the Omaha 

Calls thee, and leaps through the wald ra- 
vine like a brave of the Blaekfeet I 

Hark I what murmurs arise from the heart 
of those mountainous deserts ? 

Is it the cry of the Foxes and Crows, or the 
mighty Behemoth, 

Who, unharmed, on his tusks once caught 
the bolts of the thunder, 

And now lurks in his lair to destroy the 
race of the red man ? 

Far more fatal to thee and thy race than 
the Crows and the Foxes, 

Far more fatal to thee and thy race than 
the tread of Behemoth, 

Lo I the big tbunder-canoe, that steadily 
breasts the Missouri’s 
Merciless current • and yonder, afar on the 
prairies, the camp-fires 
Gleam through the night ; and the cloud of 
dust m the gray of the daybreak 
Marks not the buffalo’s track, nor the Man- 
dan’s dexterous horse-race ; 

It is a caravan, whitening the desert wheie 
dwell the Camanches ! 

Ha ! how the breath of these Saxons and 
Celts, like the blast of the east-wind, 
Drifts evermore to the west the scanty 
smokes of thy wigwams ! 


SONGS 

THE DAY IS DONE 

Written m the fall of ISH as proem to TJie IVayr, a 
smrtll Tolnme of poems seleeted by Mr Xroagfellow axui 
pnbbsbed at Cbristxaas of that year* 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the ram and the misf» 

And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist ; 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As ike mist resembles the min. 
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Come, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt la,\. 

That shall soothe this restless teelmg, 
And bau’sh the thoughts ot day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from tiie barda sublime. 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the eorndoi*s of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music, 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; 

And to-night I long for rest. 

Head from some humbler poet. 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers &om the clouds of sum- 
mer, 

Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who, through long days of labor, 

And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wondeiful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of caie, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away* 


AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY 

Thb day is ending, 

The night is descending j 
The marsh is frozen, 

The nver dead. 

Through clouds like ashes 
The red a«in dashes 
On village windows 
That glimmer red* 


The snow recommences ; 

The buried fences 

Mark no longer 

The road o*er the plain ; 

While through the meadows. 
Like fearful shadows, 

Slowly passes 
A funeral traiii- 

The bell is pealing, 

And every teehiig 
Within me responds 
To the dismal knell ; 

Shadows are trailing, 

My heart is bewailing 
And tolling within 
Like a funeral bell. 


TO AN OLD DANISH SONG 
BOOK 


Mr Longfellow upon Andersen’s Story 
notes in his dkry : ** Autumn alwnys brings vex^ 
freshiy my autumnal sojourn m Copenhagen, d^dight* 
folly mingled with bracing ur and yellow f^ix^ leaves. 
I have tried to record the impression m the song T9 
an (Hd Banuh Smg BookJ*' 

Welcome, my old fnend, 

Welcome to a foreign fireside, 

While the sullen gales of antumn 
Shake the windows* 

The ungrateful world 
Has, it seems, dealt harshly with thee, 
Since, beneath the skies of Denmark^ 
First I met thee* 

There are marks of age, 

There are thumb-marks on thy margin, 
Made by hands that clasped thee rudely 
At the alehouse. 

Soiled and dull thou art ; 

Yellow are thy time-worn pages. 

As the russet, min-molest^ 

X^eaves of autumn* 

Thmi art stained with wine 
Scattered from hilarioue goblets. 

As the leaves w^h hlmiimis 
Of Olympic ^ 
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Yet dost thou recall 

Days depaited, lialt-forgotten, 

“When m dreamy youth I waudered 
By the Baltic, — 

When I paused to hear 
The old ballad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburban taTerns 
In the twilight. 

Thou recallest bards, 

Who, m sohtary chambers, 

And with hearts by passion wasted, 
Wrote thy pages. 

Thou recallest homes 
Where thy songs of love and friendship 
Made the gloomy IS^ortbern wmter 
Bright aa summer. 

Once some ancient Scald, 

In his bleak, ancestral Iceland, 

Chanted staves of these old ballads 
To the Yikings, 

Once In Elsinore, 

At the court of old King Hamlet, 
Yorick and his boon companions 
Sang these ditties. 

Once Prince Frederick’s Guard 
Samg them in their smoky barracks 
Suddenly the English cannon 
Jmned. the chorus I 

Peasants in the field, 

Sailors on the roaring ocean, 

Students, tradesmen, pale mechanics, 
All have sung them. 

Thou hast been their friend ; 

They, alas I have left thee friendless I 
Yet sk least by one warm fireside 
Art thou wehiime. 

And, as swallows build 
In these wide, old-fashioned chimneys, 
So thy twittering scmg shall nestle 
In my bosom, 

Quiot, close, and warni, 

Sheltered from all mol^latitm, 

And rolling by their vcuees 
Youth and 


' WALTER VOX DER VOGEL- 
1 WEID 

j 

! VoGELWEiD the 3Imnesmger, 

I When he left this world of ours, 

Laid his body in the cloister, 

Under Wurtzburg’s minster towers. 

And he gave the monks his treasures. 

Gave them all with this behest : 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily on lus place of rest ; 

Saying, “ From these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song ; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and long.” 

Thus the bard of love departed ; 

And, fulfilling his desire, 

On his tomb the birds were feasted 
By the children of the choir. 

Day by day, o’er tower and turret, 

In foul weather and m fair, 

Day by day, in vaster numbers, 

Flocked the poets of the air. 

On the tree whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place, 

, On the pavement, on the tombstone, 

On the poet’s sculptured face, 

On the cross-bars of each window, 

On the lintel of each door. 

They renewed the War of Wartburg, 
Which the bard had fought before. 

There they sang their merry carols, 

Sang their lauds on every side ; 

And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Yogelweid. 

Till at length the portly abbot 
Murniu]^, Why this waste of food f 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood.” 

Then in vain o’er tower and turret, 

From the widls and woodland nests, 

When the minster bells rang noontide. 
Gathered the unwelcome gu^ts. 
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Then in vain, with cries discordant, 
Clamorous round the Gothic spire, 
Screamed the feathered Miimesingers 
For the children of the choir. 

Time has long effaced the inscriptions 
On the cloister’s funeral stones. 
And tradition only tells us 
Where repose the poet’s bones. 

But around the vast cathedral, 

By sweet echoes multiplied, 

Still the birds repeat the legend, 

And the name of Yogelweid. 


DRINKING SONG 

INSCRIPTION FOR AN ANTIQUE PITCHER 

Come, old friend ! sit down and listen ! 
From the pitcher, placed between us, 

How the waters laugh and glisten 
In the head of old Silenus ! 

Old Silenus, bloated, drunken, 

Led by his inebriate Satyrs ; 

On his breast his head is sunken, 

Vacautiy he leers and chatters. 

Fauns with youthful Bacchus follow ; 

Ivy crowns that brow supernal 

As the forehead of Apollo, 

And possessing youth eternal. 

Bound about hi^, fair Bacchantes, 

Bearing cymbals, flutes, and thyrses, 

Wild from Naidan groves, or Zante’s 
Vineyards, sing delirious verses. 

Thus he won, through all the nations, 
Bloodless victories, and the farmer 

Bore, as trophies aud oblations, 

Vines for banners, ploughs for armor. 

Judged by no o’erzealous ngor, 

Much this mystic throng expresses : 

Bacchus was the type of vigor, 

And Silenus of excesses. 

These are ancient ethnic revels, 

Of a faith long since forsaken ; 

Now the Satyrs, dbang^ to devils, 
Frighten mortals wine-o’ertakeiL 


Now to rivulets from the mountains 
Fomt the rods of fortune-tellers ; 

Youth perpetual dwells in fountains, — 
Not in i^ks, and casks, and cellars. 

Claudius, though he sang of flagons 
And huge tankards tilled with Rhenish^ 

From that fiery blood ot dragons 
Never would his own replenish 

Even Redi, though he chaunted 
Bacchus m the Tuscan valleys, 

Never drank the wine he vaunted 
In his dithyrambxc sallies. 

Then with water fill the pitcher 
Wreathed about with classic fables f 

Ne’er Falemian tlirew a richer 
Light upon Lucullus’ tables. 

Come, old friend, sit down aud listen t 
As it passes thus between us, 

How its wavelets laugh aud glisten 
In the head of old bilenus I 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE 
STAIRS 

The house commemorated io the poem Is the Ckiid 
house, now hnown as the Plunkett mansion, in iPltts* 
field, Massachusetts, the homestead of Hr& I«cmgfel> 
low’s maternal grandfather, whither Mr Loo^ellow 
went after his marnage m the summer of The 

l>oem was not written, however, till November, 184^, 
when, under date of the 12th of the month, he wrote in 
his diary Bc^fan a poem on a clock, with the words 
♦Forever, never,’ as the burden , aiggesfced by the 
words of Brtdalne, the old French missionary, who said 
of eternity, C’tfjrf u»e penduie dtmi h iml&aeier dfl ef 
redd sans ce*se ees deux mois seuhmeni dans ie sihncc 
des Umbeam, — Toayonrr, jtamats / Jamais^ fonfimre/ 
St pendant ees effrayaides r^rolidwMwr, «« a* 

^erie^ *0t€lle Aeure esi-df^ e( la vo£r rTan atdm 
miserable Im ripond, ‘ L*S(em%iSJ *’ 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw ; 
And from its station m the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all, — 
Forever — never I 
Never — forever ! ” 

Half-way up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case oi massive oak. 

Like a moxxh^ who, under his ok»ak« 
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Crosses huuself, and sighs, alas ! | 

With sorio^^ful \oiee to all who pass. — i 
•« Fore\ er < — never ! I 

Xe\ er — forever ! ” 

By day its voice is low^ and light ; 

But ill the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant EiU, 

Along the eeilmg, along the floor, 

And seems to say, at each chain oer-door, — 

“■ Forever — never ! 

^ever — forever I ” 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and da\ s of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has | 
stc^, 

And as if, like God, it all things saw, 

Jt calmly repeats tiiose words of awe, — 
Forever — never I 
Hever — forever ! ** 

In that mansion used to he 
Free-hearted Hospitality ; 

His great fires up the chimney roared ; 

Th® stranger feasted at his board ; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, j 

That warning timepiece never ceased, — 
Forever — never I 
Hever — forever I ” 

There groups of merry cMIdren played* 
There youths and maidens dreammg 
strayed ; 

O precious hours ! 0 golden prime, 

And affluence of love and t’me i 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 

Those hours the ancient timepiece told, — 

** Forever — never 
< Kever — forever 

From that chamber, clothed in white. 

The hride came forth on her wedding 
night ; 

There, in that silent room below, 

The di^ }aj in his shroud of snow ; I 
And in the Ihush thaifolh)<wed the prayer, I 
Was heard the old clock on the staar, — | 

** Forever — never I 
— forever P 

All are s^rnttemd now ani ied* 

Some are m& de^ I > i 


And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 

“ Ah * when snail the^ all meet agaiu ? ” 
As 111 the days long smee gone b\ , 

The ancient timepiece uiakes reply, — 

« Foiever — nevei I 
Never — forever i ” 

Never here, forever there. 

Where all parting, pam, and care, 

And death, and time shall disappear,—* 
Forever there, but never here 1 
The horologe of Etenuty 
Sayeth this meessanth , — 

« Forever — never ! 

Never — forever I ** 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG 

“ October 16, 1S15, Before church, wrote The Arroii 
and the 8 on 0 ^ which came mto my ruiiul as I stood with 
my back to the hre, and glanced on to the paper with 
arrow^s ap^ Literally an miprovisatiou ” 

I SHO r an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 

For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song mto the air, 

It fell to earth, 1 knew not where ; 

For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 


SONNETS 
MEZZO CAMMIN 

Written at Boppard on the Bhxue, August 25, 18^ 
iust before leaving for home 

Half of my life is gone, and I have let 
The years slip from me and have not 
fulfilled 

The aspiration of ray youth, to build 
Some tower of song with lofty parapet. 
Hot indolence, nor pleasure, nor the fiel 
Of restless passions that would not be 
stilkd, 

Bui sorrow, a care that almost killed, 
Kept me from what X may aoeomplish 
yel5 
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Though, haif-way up the lull, I see the Fast 
Lying beneath me \\ith its sounds and 
sights, — 

A city m the twilight dim and vast, 

With smokmg roofs, soft bells, and gleam- 
ing lights, — 

And hear above me on the autumnal 
blast 

The cataract of Death far thundering 
from the heights. 

THE EVENING STAR 

October 30, 1845 The Indian summer still in its 
glory. Wrote the aoimet in the niatie seat of 

the old «ipple-tree ** This sonnet, addressed to his » ifc, 
and afterward given its present title, is noticeal le,” 
says lus biographer, “ as Iwing the only love-poem among 
Hr Longfellow’s ’verses.” 

Lo ! in the painted oriel of the West, 
Whose panes the sunken sun uicarna- 
dmes. 

Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 
The evening star, the star of love mid 
rest ! 

And then anon she doth herself divest 
Of all her radiant garments, and reclines 
Behind the sombre screen of yonder pines, 
With slumber and soft dreams of love 
oppressed. 

O my beloved, my sweet Hesperus ! 

My morning and my evening star of love I 
My best and gentlest lady I even thns, 
As that fair planet in the sky above, 

Dost thou retire unto thy rest at night. 
And from thy darkened window fades 
the light. 


AUTUMN 

Thott comest. Autumn, heralded by the 
rain, 

With banners, by great gales incessant 
fanned, 

Brighter than brightest silks of Samar- 
cand. 

And stately oxen hamewd to thy wain I 
Thou staudest, like imperial Charlemagne, 

Upon thy bridge of gold ; thy royal 
hand 

Outstretched with benedictions o’er the 
land, 

Blessing the farms through all thy vast 
domain ! 


Thy shield is the red harvest moon, sus* 
pended 

So long beneath the heaven s o’erhan^ng 
eaves ; 

Thy steps are by the farmer’s prayers 
attended ; 

Like flames upon an altar sluiie the sheaves 5 

And, tollowniig thee, in thy ovation 
splendid, 

Thme almoner, the wind, scatters the 
golden leaves I 


DANTE 

TtJSCAX,that wanderest through the realms 
of gloom, 

With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic 
eyes. 

Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul 
aiiae, 

Like Faimata fiom his fiery tomb. 

Tbv sacied song like the trump of doom 5 

Ifet in thy heart what human sympa- 
thies. 

What soft compassion glows, as in the 
skies 

The tender stars their clouded lamps re- 
lume I 

Methinks I see thee stand with pallid 
cheeks 

By Fxa Hilario in his diocese, 

As up the convent -walls, in golden 
streaks, 

The ascending sunbeams mark the day’s 
decrease ; 

And, as he asks what there the stranger 
seeks, 

Thy voice along the cloister whispers 
^ Peace I ” 


CURFEW 


1 

SOLEMMTLT, moumfolly, 
Dealing its dole, 

The Curfew Bell 
Is begmnmg to tdL 

Cover the embers, 

And nut out the light % 
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Tod eoaies with the morning, 
And rest with the night 

Dark grow the windows, 

And quenched is the fire ; 

Sound fades into silence, — 
All footsteps retire. 

No voice in the chambers, 

No sound m the hall i 

Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all I 

11 

The book is completed, 

And closed, like the day ; 


And the hand that has written it 
Lays it away. 

Dim grow its fancies ; 

Forgotten they he ; 

Like coals in the ashes, 

They darken and die* 

Song sinks into silence, 

The story is told. 

The windows are darkened, 

The hearth-stone is cold. 

Darker and darker 
The black shadows fall; 

Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over alL 


EVANGELINE 

A TALE OF ACADIE 


Sin Ha-wthonaie’a A merican Note^Booh* w the following 

pgUSBBige — 

“ H L. C. heard from a French Canadian a story of 
ayoon^ couple m Acadie On their marriage-day all 
the men of the ftrovmce were sumuKHied to assemble 
in ehoroh to bear a prodamation. When assem- 
htod, were all seized and shipped aft to be distnb- 
tlncoagh Ufew England, — amoc^ them the new 
h»d<^ooni. His bride set oS in search of him — wan- 
dexiaa about Hew England all her lifo-time, and at last, 
when she was old, she found her bridegroom on lus 
death-bed. The shock was so great that it killed her 
l^wise.** 

This IS the story as set down by the romancer, which 
Ida bciend, Kev E L ConoHy, had heard from a paneh- 
Icmer. Mr* Conolly saw m It a fine theme for a ro- 
malice, but for some reason Hawthorne was disinclined 
to uiadertEd^e it. One day the two were dmii^ with Mr 
Xsm^ellow, and Mr Conolly toM the story again and 
wea^xed that Hawthorne did not care for it “If 
jem neally do not want this incident for a taXe,’** said 
Ifir. liOS^eUow to has fnend, “let me have it for a 
ftoem.*’ dust when cfmverwtSon took place we can- 
mb say, bat the poem was begun apparently soon after 
Wm eomiitetion oi the ToXome, The Betfrp of Bruges 
em4 Pomj, and published Octob'r 30, 1847 
BawHtoms, who bad taken a livsdy interei^inthe poem, 
wrote a few days after, to say that he had read it 
'“wKii more pleambre tbaa it would be decorous to 
Mr. liongfeKow, m mdylasr, thanked him 
lor a frlejEfcdly notice which he bad wntt^ for a Salem 
paper, and isoM “ Still more do I thank you for re« 
s^palng to me iMjtood of A«ady<^ Tkis success X owe 
wmely toyow, fmr being wiHis^ to fore^^ the j^easnre 
if irdmog apr^ tsae whkh mam pec^ would hate 


taken for poetry, that I might write a poem which 
many people take for prose ” 

In preparing for bis poem Mr. XiOngfellow drew upon 
the neaie&t, most accessible matenels, which at that 
tune were to be found m Halibarton*s An Ifutoneal 
antf Siotuircal Accmnf of JS ova Scaiia^ with its liberal 
quotations from the Abb4 Raynal's emotional account 
of the French settlers He may have examined Wuis- 
low»s narrative of the expedition under his command, 
in the cabinet of the Massachusetts Histoncal Society, 
not then printed but since that time made easily acces- 
sible He did not visit Grand-Pr4 nor the Mississippi, 
but trusted todescnptions and Banvard’s diorama At 
the time of the publication of Erangehne the actual his- 
tory of the deportation of the Acadians !iad scarcely 
been investigated. It is not too much to say that this 
tale was itself the cause of the frequent studies since 
made, studies which have resulted in a revision of the 
accepted rendering of the facts 
Sir Longfellow g^vc to a Phfladelphia journalist a 
reminiscence of his first notice of the material which 
was used In the ctmclnsion of the poem “ I was pass- 
ing down Spruce Street one day toward my hotel, after 
a walk, wlien my attention was attracted to a large 
buildup with betmtilnl trees about it, inside of a high 
enclosure.^ X walked along until I came to the great 
gate, and then stepped meide, and looked carefully 
over the place. The charming picture of lawn, fiow««f- 
beds, amd shade which it presented made an impresaion 
which has never left me, and when I came to write 
Mrmsngeiine I {daced the final scene, the meeting be- 
tween Bvas^^me and Gabnel, and the death, at the 
pQ^a^kOUse, imd in an old Catholic graie- 

yard mit far away, wMoh X found by chance m anoth**'* 
of my wsXka** 


^ The Pmumylvanla Bbspitel, 


EVANGELINE 


n 


From tbe outset Mr. Longfellow had no hesitation in 
the choice of a metre He had before experimented in 
it m his tramdstion of J/ie Cktidten of Lord’s (STiip- 
jser, and m his lines To the JDrti tng Cloud* Mflnle en- 
gaged upon Evangeline he chanced upon % specimen 
m Slaelicood of a hexameter tran^tion of t^e Hiad, 
and expressed himself ver j emphatically on its fitness. 
“Took down Chapman’s he wntes later, 

“ and read the second book. Bough enough ; and 
though better than Pope, how inferior to the books m 
hexameter m Blaekuood ’ The Enghsh world is not 
yet awake to the beauty of that metre.” After his 
poem was published, he wrote The public takes 
more kindly to liexameters tiian X could have ima- 
gmed,” and referring to a cnticism on Evangeline by 
Mr Felton, m w hich the metre waa conmdered, he said : 
“ I am more than ever glad that I chose this metre for 
my poem ” A^m he notes m his d«u^ ; ** Talked 
with Theophilus Parsons about Kngltsli hexameters; 
and ‘‘ almost persuaded him to be a Ghnstian ’ ’* While 
his mind was thus dwelling on the subject, he fell into 
the measure in his jourinl entries, and m tlmse lines 
under date of December IS, 1847, 


Soft through the aUent air descend the feathery snow- 
fiakes. 

White are the distant lulls, white are the neighboring 
fields , 

Only the marshes are brown, and the river rolling 
among them 

Weareth the leaden hue seen In the eyes of the blind. 


Especially interesting is the expenmmit which he 
made, while m the process of his work, in another 
metre ** Finished second canto of Part II. of Evange- 
itne* I then tried a passage of it m the common 
rhymed English penta^ter. It u the song of tim 
modang-bird . — 


opimon would confirm my choice The German model 
which it follows in its measure and the character of its 
story was itself suggested by an earlier idyl. If Doro- 
thea was the mother of Evangeline, Luise was tho 
mother of Dorothea. And what a beautiful creation is 
tlie Acadian maiden ^ From the first hue of the poem, 
from its first words, we read as we would float downs a 
broad and placid nver, murmuring softly against its 
hanks, heaven over it, and the glory of the unspofled 
wiidemeas all around, — 

This is the forest pzimevaL 
The words are already as familiar as 

aet$€, 0€df 


Altos virumque cano. 


The hexameter has been often criticised, but I do not 
believe any other measure could have told that lovely 
story with such effect, as we feel when carried along 
the tranquil current of these bnmmmg, slow-moving, 
soul-satisfying Imes. Imagiiie for one moment a story 
like this mmced into octcMiyllabics. The poet knoww 
better than his critics the length of step whieh best be- 
fits his muse.” 

The pubhcatum of Evangeline doubtless nuoics the 
period of Hr Longfellow’s greatest accession of fame, 
as It probably is the poem which the majoni^ of read- 
ers would mrst name if called upon to indicate the 
poet’s most commanding work. It was finished npon 
his fortieth birthday Two days before, the fQUowwg 
Imes were wntten by Hr. Lcmgf ellow in his dhuy : — 


EPIGBAHME. 


Upon a spray that overhung the stream. 

The mocking-bird, awaking from his dteam. 
Poured such dehnous music from his throat 
That all the air seemed hsteuing to his note* 
Plaintive at first the song began, and slow ; 

It breathed of sadness, and of pam and woe ; 
Then, gathering all his notes, abroad he flung 
The multitudmous music from his tongue, — 

As, after showem, a sudden gust agam 
Dpon the leaves shakes dowm the rattiing ram.” 


As the story of Evangeline was the Incentive to 
iiistoncal mqiiiry, so the successful use of the hexame- 
ter had much to do both with the revival of the mea- 
sure and with a critical discussion upon its value* 

“ Of the longer poems of our chief ifinger,” says Dr. 
Holmes, ** 1 should not hesitate to select as 

the masterpiece, and 1 think the general verdict 


Par un d-devani Jeune homme en approchant de kt 
quarantame* 

** Sous le finzuunent 
Tout n’eat que chuigemeot* 

Tout passe ; ” 

Le cantique le dit, 

II est amsi 4$ciit 
D est sans ocmtredit. 

Tout passe. 

0 douce vie humame I 
O temps qui nous entnune I 
Destmee sonveraine I 
Tout ch»age 
Mol qui, poete i^^nr. 

He f us jamais fnseor. 

Je f rase, — oh, quelle horrenr I 
Xjs quaxantaiue ! 


EVANGELINE 

This is fche forest primeval. Themupmnr- 
iug piues and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, 
indistinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Dmids of eld, with voices sad 
and prophetic. 

Stand bke harpers hoar, with beards that 
rest on thezr bosoms. 


Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep* 
voiced neighboring ocean 
Speaks, ai^ in accents disconsolate answers 
the wail of the forest. 

This is the forest primeval ; bnt where 
are the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the 
woodland the voice of the hunts* 

inwn ? 
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Where is the thatch-roofed village, the 
home of Acadian farmers, — 

Men whose li\es glided tm like rivers that 
water the woodlands, 

Darkened shadows ot eaith, but reflect- 
ing an image of heaven *? 

Waste are tUoise pleasant faims, and the 
farmers forever depai ted * 

Scattered like dust and leaves, when the 
mightv blasts of October 
Seize them, * and whirl them aloft, and 
sprinkle them far o’er the ocean. 
Naught but tradition remains of the beau- 
tiful village of Grand-Prd. 

Ye who believe in afl’ectioii that hopes, 
and endures, and is patient, 

Ye who believe in the beauty and strength 
of woman’s devotion, 

List to the mourntul tradition, still sung by 
the pines of the forest ; 
lost to a Tale of Love in Aeadie, home of 
the happy. 


PART THE FIRST 
I 

Ck the Acadian land, on the shores of the 
Basin of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the Httle village of 
Graud-Prd 

Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows 
stretched to the eastward, 

Giving the village its name, and pasture 
to flocks without number 
Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had 
raised with labor incessant, 

Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated 
seasons the flood-gates 
3|i^ed, and welcomed the sea to wander 
, at will o’er the meadows. 

and south there were fields of flajc, 
and orehipfds and cornfields 
^[ireading afar and unfenoed o’er the plain ; 

ai3 away to the northward 
Elcmdon rose, jmd the forests old, and 
alt# on the mountaiins 
IBea^c^ pb;ehed them tents^and mists from 
mighty Atlaatie 

on 3ie happy valley, but ne’er 
imm staiaon deso<e^ed. 

There, in the of Its ia^ms, reposed 
the Aeatea vilh^. 


Strongly built were the houses, with frames 
of oak aiid of hemlock, 

Such as the peasants of Normandy built in 
the reign of the Heniies 
Thatched weie the roofs, with dormer-win- 
dows ; and gables projecting 
Over the basement below piotected and 
shaded the doorw ay. 

There m the tranquil evenings of summer, 
when brightly the sunset 
Lighted the tillage street, and gilded the 
vanes on the chimneys, 

Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white 
caps and in kmtles 

Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs 
spinning the golden 

Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy 
shuttles within doors 

Mingled their sounds with the whir of the 
wheels and the songs of the maidens. 
Solemnly down the street came the parish 
priest, and the children 
Pansed in their play to kiss the hand he 
extended to bless them 
Reverend walked he among them ; and up 
rose matrons and maidens. 

Hailing his slow approach with words of 
affectionate welcome. 

Then came the laborers home from the 
field, and serenely the sun sank 
Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. 
Anon from the belfry 

Softly the Angelas soundefl, and over the 
roofs of the village 

Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of 
incense ascending, 

Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes 
of peace and contentment. 

Thus dwelt together in love these simple 
Acadian farmers, — 

Dwelt in the love of God and of mam 
Alike were they free from 
Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, 
the vice of repubhcs. 

Neither locks had they to their doors, nor 
bars to their windows j 
But their dwellings were open as day and 
the hearts of the owners ; 

There the richest was poor, and the poorest 
lived in abundance. 

Somewhat apart from the village, and 
nearer the Basin of Minas, 

Benedict Beliefontaine, the wealthiest 
farmer of Grand-P^ 
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Dwelt on his goodly acres ; and with Mm, 
di3%cting his household. 

Gentle Evangeline lived, his cMld, and the 
pride of the village. 

Stalworth and stately in form was the man 
of seventy winters ; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is 
* covered wnth snow-flakes ; 

White as the snow were his locks, and his 
cheeks as brown as the oak-leaves. 
Fair was she to behold, that maiden of 
seventeen summers. 

Black were her eyes as the berry that 
grows on the thorn by the wayside, 
Black, yet how softly they gleamed 

neath the brown shade of her tresses ! 
Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine 
that feed in the meadows. 

When m the harvest heat she bore to the 
reapers at noontide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah t fair in 
sooth was the maiden. 

Fairer was she when, on Snnday morn, 
while the bell from its turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the 
pnest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters 
blessings upon them, 

Down the long street she passed, with her 
chaplet of beads and her missal, 
Wearing her Norman cap, and her Mrtle 
of blue, and the ear-rings, 

Brought in the olden time fiotn France, 
and since, as an heirloom. 

Handed down from mother to child, 
through lon^ generations. 

But a celestial brightness — a more ethe- 
real beauty 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, 
when, after confession, 

Homeward serenely she walked with God^s 
benediction upon her. 

When she had passed, it aeemed like the 
ceasing of exquisite music. 

Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the 
house of the farmer 

Stood on the side of a hill commsmdmg the 
sea ; and a shady 

Sycamore grew by the door, with a wood- 
bine wreathing around it. 

Rudely carved was the porch, with seats 
beneath ; and a footpath 
Led through an orehard wide, and disa|H 
peared in the meadow. 


( Under the syeamore4ree were hives over- 
1 hung by a penthouse, 

' Such as the traveller sees in regions remote 
I by the roadside, 

I Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed 
image of Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was 
j the well with its moss-grown 

I Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a 
I trough for the horses. 

SMeldmg the house from storms, on the 
north, were the barns and tbe farm- 
yard. 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and 
the antique ploughs and the bar** 
rows ; 

There were the folds for the sheep ; and 
there, in his feathered seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the 
cock, with the selfsame 

Voice that m ages of old had startled the 
penitent Feter- 

Bursting with hay were the bams, themr 
selves a village. In each one 

Far o’er the gable projected a roof of 
thatch ; and a staircase, 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the 
odorous com-loft. 

There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek 
and innocent inmates 

Murmuring ever of love ; while above in 
the variant breezes 

Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and 
sang of mutation. 

Thus, at peace with God and the world, 
farmer of Grand-Prd 

Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline 
governed his household. 

Many a youth, as he knelt in church and 
opened his missal. 

Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint of his 
deepest devotion ; 

Happy was he who might touch her hand 
or the hem of her garment ! 

Many a suitor came to her door, by the 
darkness befriended. 

And, as he knocked and waited to hear the 
sound of her footsteps, 

Knew not which beat the louder, his heart 
or tbe knocker of iron ; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron SMnt 
of the village. 

Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the 
mince as he whispered 
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Humed words of love, that seemed a part 
of tlie music. 

But, among all wko came, young Gabriel 
only was welcome ; 

Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the 
blacksmitn, 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and 
honored of all men , 

For, since the buth of time, throughout all 
ages and nations, 

Has the craft of the smith been held in 
repute by the people. 

Basil was Benedict's fnend Their children 
from earliest childhood 
Grew up together as brother and sister ; 
and Father Felician, 

Priest and pedagogue both in the village, 
had taught them their letters 
Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns 
of the church and the plam-song. 
But when the hymn was sung, and the 
daily lesson completed, 

Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of 
Basil the blacksmith. 

There at the door they stood, with wonder- 
ing eyes to behold him 
Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the 
horse as a plaything, 

Hailing the shoe m its place j while near 
him the tire of the cart-wheel 
Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a 
circle of cinders. 

Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the 
gathering darkness 

Bursting with light seemed the smithy, 
through every cranny and crevice, 
Wann by the foi^e within they watched 
the laboring bellows, 

And as its panting ceased, and the sparks 
expired in the ashes, 

Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns 
going into the chapeL 

Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the 
swoop of the eagle, 

Down the mllside bounding, they glided 
away o’er the meadow* 

Oft in the barns they climbed to the popu- 
lous nests on the rafters, 

Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous 
stone, which the swallow 
Bidngs from the shore of the sea to restore 
thasight of its toiglings ; 

Lneky was m who found that stone in the 
^swallow! 


Thus passed a few swift years, and they no 
longer were children. 

He was a vahant youth, and his face, like 
the face of the mornmg, 

Gladdened the earth with its light, and 
ripened thought into action 
She was a woman now, with the heart and 
hopes of a woman. 

“Sunshine of Saint Eulalie” was she 
called ; for that was the sunshine 
Which, as the farmers believed, would load 
their orchards with apples ; 

She, too, would bring to her husband^s* 
house delight and abundance, 

Filling it with love and the ruddy faces of 
childreu. 


II 

Now had the season returned, when the 
nights grow colder and longer, 

And the retreatmg sun the sign of the 
Scorpion enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden 
air, from the ice-bound, 

Desolate northern bays to the shores of 
tropical islands. 

Harvests were gathered in ; and wild with 
the winds of September 
Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob 
of old with the angel. 

All the signs foretold a winter long and 
inclement. 

Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had 
hoarded their honey 

Till the hives overflowed j and the Indian 
hunters asserted 

Cold would the winter be, for thick was the 
fur of the foxes. 

Such was the advent of autumn. Then 
followed that beautiful season, 
Called by the pious Acadian peasants the 
Summer of All-Saints I 
Filled was the air with a dreamy and magi- 
cal light ; and the landscape 
Lay as if new-created in all the freshness 
of childhood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the 
restless heart of the ocean 
Was for a moment consoled. All sounds 
were in harmony blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of 
ecK^s in the hirm-ya^s^ 
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Wlur of wings m the drowsy air, and the 
cooing of pigeons, 

Ali were subdueii and low as the murmurs 
of love, and the gieat sun 
Looked with the eye ot love through the 
golden vapois around him ; 

While arra\ed m its robes of russet and 
scarlet and yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each 
ghtteiing tree of the forest 
Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian 
adorned with mantles and jewels. 

Now recommenced the reign of rest and 
affection and stillness. 

Day with its burden and heat had departed, 
and twilight descending 
Brought back the evening star to the 
sky, and the herds to the home- 
stead. 

Pawing the ground they came, and resting 
their necks on each other, 

And with their nostrils distended inhaling 
the freshness of evening. 

Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline^s 
beautiful heifer, 

Proud of her snow-white hide, and the 
ribbon that waved from her col- 
lar, 

Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of 
human affection. 

Then came the shepherd back with Ms 
bleatmg flocks from the seaside, ! 
Where was their favorite pasture. Behind 
them followed the watch-dog, 

Patient, full of importance, and grand in 
the pride of his instinct, 

Walking from side to aide with a lordly air, 
and superbly 

Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward 
the stragglers ; 

Begent of flocks was he when the shepherd 
slept ; their protectoor. 

When from the forest at night, through 
the starry silence the wolves howled. 
Late, with the rising moon, returned the 
wains from the marshes, 

Laden with briny hay, that filled the air 
with its odor. 

Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on 
their manes and their fetlocks, 

While aloft on tihem shoulders the wooden 
and ponderous saddles. 

Painted with brilhar^^ dyes, and adorned 
with tassels cff eiinwiu, 


Nodded m hnght array, like hollyhocks 
heavy with blossoms. 

Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and 
yielded their udders 

Unto the milkmaid’s hand , whilst loud and 
in regular cadence 

Into the soundmg pails the foaming stream- 
lets descended. 

I Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter 
were heard in the farm-yard, 

Echoed back by the barns. Anon they 
sank into stillness ; 

Heavily closed, with a 3arring sound, the 
valves of the barn-doors, 

Rattled the wooden bars, and all for a sea- 
son was silent. 

In -doors, warm by the wide -mouthed 
fireplace, idly the farmer 
Sat in his elbow-chair and watched how the 
flames and the smoke-wreaths 
Struggled toother like foes in a burning 
^ city. Behind him, 

Nodding and mockmg along the wall, with 
gestures fantastic, 

Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished 
away into darkness 

Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back 
of his arm-chair 

Laughs in the flickering light j and the 
pewter plates on the dresser 
Caught and reflected the flame, as shields 
of armies the sunshine 
Fragments of song the old man sang, and 
carols of Christmas, 

Such as at home, in the olden time, his 
fathers before him 

Sang in their Norman orchards and bright 
Burgundian vineyards. 

Close at her father’s side was the gentle 
Evangeline seated, 

Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in 
the comer behind her. 

Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was 
its diligent shuttle, 

While the monotonous drone of the wheel, 
like the drone of a bagpipe, 

Followed the old man’s song and united the 
fragments together. 

As in a chur^ when the chant of the choir 
at intervals ceases. 

Footfalls are beard in the aisles, or words 
of the priest at #e altar, 

So, in each pause of &e song, with xneas- 
ured motionf &e clock clicked. 
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Thus as they sat, there were footsteps 
heard, and, suddenly lifted, 

Sounded the wooden latch, and the door 
swung back on its hinges 
Benedict knew by the hob-uailed shoes it 
was Basil the blacksmith, 

And by her beating heart Evangeline knew 
who was with him 

**WeIcome!” the farmer exclaimed, as 
theip footsteps paused on the thresh- 
old, 

'^Welcome, Basd, my friend! Come, 
take thy place on the settle 
Close by the chimney-side, which is always 
empty without thee ; 

Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe 
and the box of tobacco ; 

NeTer so much thyself art thou as when 
through the curling 

Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy finendly 
and jovial face gleams 
Bound and red as the harvest moon through 
the mist of the marshes.” 

Then, with a smile of content, thus an- 
swered Basil the blacksmith. 

Taking with easy air the accustomed seat 
by the fireside : — 

^Benedict Bellefontaiiie, thou hast ever 
thy jest and thy ballad 1 
Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, when 
others are filled with 

Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ’tuin 
before them. 

Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst 
picked up a horseshoe.” 

Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that 
Evangeline brought him, 

And with a coni from the embers had 
lighted, he slowly continued ; — 

** Pour days now are passed since the Eng- 
lish ships at their anchors 
H^de h% the Gaspereau’s mouth, with their 
cannon pointed against us. 

Wluit their design may be is unknown ; but 
ail are commanded 

On ths morrbw to meet in the church, 
where his Majesty’s mandate 
W^ill be proclaimed as law in the laud. 

Alas I in the mean time 
Many surmises of evil ahurm the hearts of 
the people.” 

Then answer the farmer : Perhaps 
some Irimidlier purpose 
Brings these to our shores. Perhaps 
the harv^^ m England 


By untimely rains or untimeher heat have 
been blighted, 

And from our bursting barns they would 
feed their cattle and children ” 

‘‘ Not so thmketh the folk in the village,” 
said, warmly, the blacksmith, 
Shaking his head, as in doubt ; then, heav- 
ing a sigh, he continued • — 
“Louisburff is not forgotten, nor Beau 
Sdjour, nor Port Royal. 

Many already have fled to the forest, and 
lurk on its outskirts, 

Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious 
fate of to-morrow- 

Arms have been taken from us, and war- 
like weapons of all kinds ; 

Nothing IS left but the blacksmith’s sledge 
and the scythe of tbemowex.” 

Then with a pleasant smile made answer 
the jovial farmer . — 

Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our 
flocks and our cornfields, 

Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged 
by the ocean, 

Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the 
enemy’s cannon. 

Pear no evil, my friend, and to-night may 
no shadow of sorrow 

Vail on this house and hearth ; for this is 
the night of the contract. 

Built are the house and the barn. The 
merry lads of the village 
Strongly have built them and well ; and, 
breaking the glebe round about 
them, 

Pilled the barn with hay, and the house 
with food for a twelvemonth 
Bend Leblanc will be here anon, with his 
papers and inkhorn. 

Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in 
the joy of our children ? ” 

As apart by the window she stood, with 
her hand in her lover’s, 

Blushing Evangeline heard the words that 
her father had spoken, 

And, as they died on his lips, the worthy 
notary entered. 


Ill 

Bent like a laboring oar, that toils in the 
surf of the ocean, 

Bent, but not broken, by age was the form 
of the notary public ; 
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Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss 
of the maize, hung 

Over his shoulders ; his forehead was high ; 
and glasses with horn bows 

Sat astride on his nose, with a look of 
wisdom supernal. 

Father of twenty children was he, and 
more than a hundred 

Children’s children rode on his knee, and 
heard his great watch tick. 

Four long years in the times of the war 
had he languished a captive, 

Suffering much in an old French fort as 
the friend of the English. 

Now, though warier grown, without all 
guile or suspicion. 

Ripe in wisdom was he, but patient, and 
simple, and childlike. 

He was beloved by all, and most of all by 
the children ; 

For he told them tales of the Loup-garou 
in the forest, 

And of the goblin that came in the night 
to water the horses, 

And of the white Ivdtiehe, the ghost of a 
child who unehristened 

Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the 
chambers of children ; 

And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked 
in the stable, 

And how the fever was cured by a spider 
shut up in a nutshell, 

And of the marvellous powers of four- 
leaved clover and horseshoes. 

With whatsoever else was writ in the lore 
of the village. 

Then up rose from his seat by the fireside 
Basil the blacksmith, 

Emocked from his pipe the ashes, and 
slowly extending his right hand, 
Father Leblanc,” he exclaimed, “thou 
hast heard the talk m the village, 

And, perchance, canst tell us some news 
of these ships and their errand.” 

Then with modest demeanor made answer 
the notary public, — 

“ Gossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet 
am never the wiser ; 

And what their errand may be I know not 
better than others. 

Yet am I not of those who imagine some 
evil intention 

Brings them here, for we are at peace ; 
and why then molest us ? ” 


“ God's name ! ” shouted the hasty and 
somewhat irascible blacksmith ; 

“ Must we in all things look for the how, 
and the why, and the wherefore ? 

Daily m3ustiee is done, and might is the 
right of the strongest I ” 

But without heeding his warmth, continued 
the notary public, — 

“Man IS unjust, but God is just ; and 
finally justice 

Triumphs ; "and well I remember a story, 
that often consoled me. 

When as a captive I lay in the old French 
fort at Port Royal.” 

This was the old man’s favorite tale, and 
he loved to repeat it 

When his neighbors complained that any 
injustice was done them. 

“ Once in an ancient city, whose name I no 
longer remember. 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue 
of Justice 

Stood in the public square, upholding the 
scales in its left hand, 

And in its nght a sword, as an emblem 
that jVstice presided 

Over the laws of the land, and the hearts 
and homes of the people. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the 
scales of the balance, 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed 
m the sunshine above them. 

But in the course of time the laws of the 
land were corrupted ; 

Might took the place of right, and the weak 
were oppressed, and the mighty 

Ruled wifeh an iron rod. Then it chanced 
in a nobleman’s palace 

That a necklace of pearls was lost, and 
erelong a suspicion 

Fell on an orphan girl who lived as a maid 
in the household 

She, after form of trial condemned to die 
on the scaffold. 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the 
statue of Justice. 

As to her Father in heaven her innocent 
spirit ascended, 

Lo ! o’er the city a tempest rose ; and the 
bolts of the thunder 

Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in 
wrath from its left hand 

Down on the pavement below the clattering 
scales of the balance. 
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Aad in the hollow thereof was found the 
nest of a magpie, 

Into whose clay-buiIt walls the neeMace of 
pearls was inwoven ” 

Silenced, but not convinced, when the story 
was ended, the blacksmith 

Stood like a man who fain would speaJk, 
but findeth no language ; 

All his thoughts were congealed into lines 
on his face, as the vapors 

Freeze in fantastic sliapes on the window- 
panes in the winter. 

Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp 
on the table, 

Filled, till it overflowed, the pewter tankard 
with home-brewed 

Nut-brown ale, that was famed for its 
strength in the village of Grand- 
Prd , 

While from his pocket the notary drew his 
papers and iukhorn, 

Wrote with a steady hand the date and the 
age of the parties, 

Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of 
sheep and in cattle. 

Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and 
well were completed, 

And the great seal of the law was set like 
a snn on the margin. 

Then from his leathern pouch the farmer 
threw on the table 

Three times the old man*s fee in solid 
pieces of silver ; 

,And the notary rising, and blessing the 
bride and the bridegroom, 

Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank 
to their welfare 

Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly 
bowed and depm^ed, 

While in silence the others sat and mused 
by the fireside, 

TM Ev^geline brou^t the dranght-hc^d 
out of its comer* 

Soon was the game began. In friendly 
contention the old men 

Langled at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful 
mancBuvTe, 

LaughiedVhen a man was crowned, or a 
bpeaeh was made in ^ king-row. 

MeanwI^e smart, in the twilight ^oom of 
a wralow’s emba^tsare, 
flbe and whis^red t^^er, be- 
moon >rise ^ ^ 


Over the pallid sea, and the silvery mists 
of the meadows 

Silently one by one, m the infinite meadows 
of heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me- 
nots of the angels 

Thus was the evening passed Anon the 
bell from the belfry 

Rang out the hour of nine, the village cur- 
few, and straightway 

Rose the guests and departed ; and silence 
reigned in the household. 

Many a farewell word and sweet good- 
night on the door-step 

Lingered long m Evangehne^s heart, and 
filled it with gladness. 

Carefully then were covered the embers 
that glowed on the hearth-stone, 

And on the oaken stairs resounded the 
tread of the farmer. 

Soon with a soundless step the foot of 
Evangelme followed. 

Up the staircase moved a luminous space 
in the darkness, 

Lighted less by the lamp than the shining 
face of the maiden. 

Silent she passed the hall, and entered the 
door of her chamber. 

Simple that chamber was, witii its curtains 
of white, and its clothes-press 

Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves 
were carefully folded 

Linen and woollen stuffs, by the hand of 
Evangeline woven. 

This was the precious dower she would 
bring to her husband ui marriage. 

Better than flocks and herds, being proofs 
of her skill as a housewife. 

Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the 
mellow and radiant moonlight 

Streamed through the windows, and lighted 
the room, till the heart of the 
maiden 

Swelled and obeyed its power, like the 
tremulous tides of the ocean. 

Ah ! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, 
as she stood with 

Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming 
floor of her chamber t 

Little she dreamed that below, among the 
trees of the orchard, 

Waited her lover and watched for t^e 
gleam of her lamp and Shadow. 
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Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times 
a feeling of sadness 

Passed o*er her soul, as the sailing shade of 
clouds m the moonlight 
Flitted across the fiooi and darkened the 
room for a moment. 

And, as she gazed from the window, she 
saw seienely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one 
star follow her footsteps, 

As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael 
wandered with Ha^r I 


IV 

Pleasantly rose next morn the snn on the 
village of Grand-Pr^. 

Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air 
the Basin of Mmas, 

Where the ships, with their wavering shad- 
ows, were riding at anchor. 

Life had long been astir in the village, and 
clamorous labor 

Knocked with its hundred hands at the 
golden gates of the morning. 

Now from the country around, from the 
farms and neighboring hamlets. 

Came m their holiday dresses the blithe 
Acadian peasants. 

Many a glad godd-morrow and jocund laugh 
from the young folk 

Made the bright air brighter, as up from 
the numerous meadows, 

Where no path could be seen but the track 
of wheels in the greensward, 

Group after group appeared, and joined, or 
passed on the highway. 

Long ere noon, in the village all sounds of 
labor were silenced. 

Thronged were the streets with people ; 
and noisy groups at the house-doors 

Sat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and 
gossiped together. 

Every house was an imi, where all were 
welcomed and feasted ; 

For with this simple people, who lived like 
brothers together, 

All things were held m common, and what 
one had was another’s. 

Yet under Benedict’s roof hospitality 
seemed more abundant : 

For Evangeline stood among the guests of 
her father ; 


Bright was her face with smiles, and words 
of welcome and gladness 
Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed 
the cup as she gave it. 

Under the open sky, in the odorous air of 
the orchard, 

Stnpt of its golden fruit, was spread the 
feast of betrothal 

There m the shade of the porch were the 
priest and the notary seated ; 

There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil 
the blacksmith. 

Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider- 
press and the beehives, 

Michael the fiddler was placed, with the 
gayest of hearts and of waistcoats. 
Shadow and light from the leaves alter- 
nately played on his snow-white 
Hair, as it waved m the wind ; and the 
jolly face of the fiddler 
Glowed like a living coal when the ashes 
are blown from the embers, 

Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant 
sound of his fiddle, 

Tons les Bourgem de Chartres^ and Le 
Canllm de Bunquerque, 

And anon with his wooden shoes beat time 
to the music. 

Merrily, mernly whirled the wheels of the 
dizzymg dances 

Under the orchard-trees and down the path 
to the meadows ; 

Old folk and young together, and children 
mingled among them 

Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline^ 
Benedict’s daughter I 

Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son 
of the blacksmith ! 

So passed the morning away. And lo I 
with a summons sonorous 
Sounded the bell from its tower, and over 
the meadows a drum beat 
Thronged ereloTig was the church with 
men. Without, in the churchyard, 
Waited the women. They stood by 

graves, and hung on the headstones 
Garlands of autumn-leaves and evergreens 
fresh from the forest. 

Then came the guard from the ships, and 
marching proudly among them 
Entered the sacred portal. With loud and 
dissonant clangor 
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Echoed the sound of their brazen drums 
from ceiling and easement, — 
Echoed a moment only, and slowly the 
ponderous portal 

Closed, and m silence the crowd awaited 
the will of the soldiers. 

Then uprose their commander, and spake 
from the steps of the altar. 

Holding aloft in his hands, with its seals, 
the royal commission. 

You are convened this day,’’ he ssdd, by 
his Majesty’s orders. 

Clement and kmd has he been ; but how 
you have answered his kindness, 

Let your own hearts leply I To my nat- 
ural make and my temper 
Painful the task is I do, which to you I 
know must be grievous. 

Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the 
will of our monarch ; 

Namely, that all your lauds, and dwellmgs, 
and cattle of all kinds 
Forfeited be to the crown ; and that you 
yourselves from this provmce 
Be transported to other lands. God grant 
you may dwell there 

Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and 
peaceable people I 

Prisoners now I declare you ; for such is 
his Majesty’s pleasure 1 ” 

As, when the air is serene in sultry solstice 
of summer. 

Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly 
sling of the hailstones 
Beats down the farmer’s corn in the field 
and shatters his windows. 

Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground 
with thatch from the house-roofe, 
Bellowing fly the herds, and seek to break 
their enclosures ; 

So on the hearts of the people descended the 
words of the speaker. 

pient a moment they stood in speechless 
wonder, and then rose 
l^ender and oTer louder a wail of sorrow 
and anger, 

And«by one impulse moved, iliey madly 
rushed to the dopr-way. 

Vain was hope of escape 5 and cries 
and fierce imprecations 
Bang tlqp^igh bwse of prayer * 
mi l%h ilie heads of the oth- 
ers 

Bose, with Ids.armen^lBed, the figure of 
Basil the Haeksmith, 


As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the 
billows. 

Flushed was his face and distorted with 
passion ; and wildly he shouted, — 
** Down with the tyrants of England 1 we 
never have sworn them allegiance I 
Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize 
on our homes and our harvests ! ” 
More he fam would have said, but the 
merciless hand of a soldier 
Smote him upon the moutib, and dragged 
him down to the pavement. 

In the midst of the strife and tumult of 
angry contention, 

Lo ! the door of the chancel opened, and 
Father Feliciaii 

Entered, with serious mien, and ascended 
the steps of the altar. 

Baising his reverend hand, with a gesture 
he awed into silence 

All that clamorous throng ; and thus he 
spake to his people ; 

Deep were his tones and solemn ; in accents 
measured and mournful 
Spake he, as, after the tocsin’s alarum, dis- 
tinctly the clock strikes. 

<‘What is this that ye do, my children? 

what madness has seized you ? 
Forty years of my life have I labored 
among you, and taught you, 

Not in word alone, but m deed, to love one 
another { 

Is this the jEruit of my toils, of my vigils 
and prayers and privations ? 

Have you so soon forgotten sH lessons of 
love and forgiveness ? 

This is the house of the Prince of Peace, 
and would you profane it 
Thus with violent deeds and hearts over- 
flowing with hatred ? 

Lo I where the crucified Christ from his 
^ cioss is gazing upon you I 
See I in those sorrowful eyes what meek- 
ness and holy compassion 1 
Hark! how those lips still repeat the 
prayer, ‘ O Father, for^ve them ! ’ 
Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when 
the wicked assail us, 

Let us repeat it now, and say, * O Father, 
forgive them ! ’ ” 

Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in 
the l^arts of his people 
Bank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded 
ibe passionate outbreak^ 
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While they repeated his prayer, and said, 
O Father, forgive them I ” 

Then came the evenmg service. The 
tapers gleamed from the altar. 

Fervent and deep was the voice of the 
pnest, and the people responded, 

N^ot with their lips alone, but their hearts j 
and the Ave Maria 

Sang they, and fell on their knees, and 
their souls, with devotion translated, 

Rose on the ardor of prayer, like Ehjah 
ascending to heaven. 

Meanwhile had spread in the village the 
tidings of ill, and on all sides 

Wandered, wailing, from house to house 
the women and children. 

Long at her father’s door Evangeline stood, 
with her right hand 

Shielding her eyes from the level rays of 
the sun, that, descending, 

Lighted the village street with mysterious 
splendor, and roofed each 

Feasant’s cottage with golden thatch, and 
emblazoned its windows. 

Long within had been spread the snow- 
white cloth on the table ; 

There stood the wheateu loaf, and the 
honey fragrant with wild-flowers ; 

Tiiere stood the tankard of ale, and 
the cheese fresh brought from the 
dairy, 

And, at the head of the hoard, the great 
arm-chair of the farmer. 

Thus did Evangeline wait at her father’s 
door, as the sunset 

Threw the long shadows of trees o’er the 
broad ambrosial meadows. 

Ah f on ber spirit witbin a deeper shadow 
had fallen, 

And from the flelds of her soul a fragrance 
celestial ascended, 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and 
forgiveness, and patience ! 

Then, all-forgetful of self, she wandered 
into the village, 

Cheering with looks and words the monm- 
ful hearts of the women, 

Als o’er the darkening fields with lingering 
steps they departed, 

Urged by their household cares, and the 
weary feet of them children. 

Bowm sank the great red sun, and in 
golden, glimmering vapors 


Yelled the light of his face, like the 
Prophet descending from Sinai. 
Sweetly over the village the bell of th» 
Angelas sounded* 

Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the 
church Evangeline Imgered. 

All was silent within ; and m vain at the 
door and the windows 
Stood she, and listened and looked, fill, 
overcome by emotion, 

Gabnel I ” cned she aloud with iremnloiis 
voice ; but no answer 
Came from the graves of tbe dead, nor the 
gloomier grave of the living. 

Slowly at length she returned to the tenant- 
less house of her father. 

Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the 
board was the aupper untested, 
Empty and drear was each room, and 
haunted with phantoms of terror. 
Sadly echoed her step on the stair and the 
floor of her chamber. 

In the dead of the night she heard the dis- 
consolate rain fall 

Loud on the withered leaves of the syca- 
more-tree by the window. 

Keenly the lightnmg flashed ; and the voice 
of the echoing thunder 
Told her that God was in heaven, and gov>« 
emed the world he created I 
Then she remembered the tale she had 
heard of the justice of Heaven ; 
Soothed was her troubled soul, and sht 
peacefully slumbered till morning. 


V 

Four times tbe sun bad risen and set ; and 
now on tbe fifth day 

Cheerily called tbe cock to the keeping 
maids of tbe farm-house. 

Soon o’er the yellow fields, in silent and 
mournful procession, 

Came from the neighboring hamlets and 
farms the Acadian women, 

Driving in ponderous wains their house- 
Wd goods to the sea-shore, 

Pausing and looking back to oim 
more on their dwellings, 

Ere they were shut from sight by the 
winding road and the woodland* 
Close at their sides their children ran, aal 
urged on the oxen. 
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Wbile in their little hands they clasped 
some hcagments ot playthings. 

Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth they hur- 
ried ; and there on the sea-beach 
Piled in confusion lay the household goods 
of the peasants. 

AH day long between the shore and the 
ships did the boats ply ; 

AH day long the wains came laboring down 
from the village. 

JLate in the afternoon, when the sun was 
near to his setting, 

Echoed far o*er the fields came the roil of 
drums from the churchyard. 

Thither the women and children thronged. 

On a sudden the church-doors 
Opened, and forth came the guard, and 
marching in gloomy procession 
Followed the long-imprisoned, but patient, 
Acadian lariners 

Even as pilgimis, who journey afar from 
their homes and their country, 

Sing as they go, and m sm^ng forget they 
are weary and wayworn, 

So with songs on their lips the Acadian 
peasants descended 

Down from the church to the shore, amid 
their wives and their daughters. 
Foremost the young men came ; and, raising 
together their voices, 

Sang with tremulous lips a chant of the 
Catholic Missions v - — 

"Sacred heart of the Saviour I O inex- 
haustible fountain I 

FiH our hearts this day with strength and 
submission and patience I ” 

Then the old men, as they marched, and 
the women that stood by the way- 
i , side 

Jmned in the sacred psalm, and the birds 
^ the sunshine above them 
linked their notes therewith, like voices 
spirits departed- 

< down to the shore Evangeline 

waited in silence, . 

with grief, but str<mg in the 
hi^ of affiiSon, — 

sadly ^ waited, until the pare- 
cession approached her, 

1^ the face of Gahxkl pale 

t 

long to 


Clasped she his hands, and laid her head on 
his shoulder, and whispered, — 

“ Gabriel ! be of good cheer I for if we 
love one another 

Nothmg, in tiuth, can harm us, whatever 
mischances may happen ! ” 

Smiling she spake these words ; then sud- 
denly paused, for her father 
Saw she slowly advancing Alas I how 
changed was his aspect ! 

Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the 
fire from his eye, and his footstep 
Heavier seemed with the weight of the 
heavy heart in his bosom 
But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped 
his neck and embraced him, 
Speaking words of endearment where words 
of comfort availed not. 

Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth moved ou 
that mouniful procession. 

There disorder prevailed, and the tumult 
and stir of embarkmg. 

Busily plied the freighted boats ; and in 
the confusion 

Wives were torn from their husbands, and 
mothers, too late, saw their children 
Left on the land, extending then* arms, with 
wildest entreaties. 

So unto separate ships were Basil and 
Gabnel carried. 

While in despair ou the shore Evangeline 
stood with her father 

Half the task was not done when the sun 
went down, and the twilight 
Deepened and darkened arouim; and in 
haste the lefiuent ocean 
Fled away from the shdre, and left the line 
of the sand-beach 

Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp 
and the slippery sea-weed. 

Farther hack in the midst of the household 
goods and the wagons, 
lake to a gypsy camp, or a leaguer after a 
battle, 

All escape cut off by the sea, and the senti- 
nels near them, 

Lay encamped for the night the houseless 
Acadian farmers. 

Baek to ks nethermost caves retreated the 
bellowing ocean, 

Dragging adewn the beach the rattlirg 
pSbbles, and leaving 

Inland and far up the shore the stranded 
boats of tl^ sailora. 
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Then, as the night descended, the herds 
returned irom their pastures ; 

Sweet was the moist still au* with the odor 
of milk from their udders ; 

Lowing they waited, and long, at the well- 
known bars of the farm-yard, — 
Waited and looked in vain for the voice 
and the hand of the milk-maid. 
Silence reigned m the streets ; from the 
church no Angelas sounded, 

Eose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed 
no lights from the windows. 

But on the shores meanwhile the even- 
mg fires had been kindled. 

Built of the dnf t-wood thrown on the sands 
from wrecks m the tempest. 

Bound them shapes of gloom and sorrowful 
faces were gathered, 

Voices of women were heard, and of men, 
and the crying of children. 

Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to 
hearth m his parish, 

Wandered the faithful priest, consoling 
and blessing and cheering. 

Like unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita’s 
desolate sea-shore. 

Thus he approached the place where Evan- 
geline sat with her father, 

And in the flickering light beheld the face 
of the old man, 

Haggard and hollow and wan, and without 
either thought or emotion, 

E’en as the face of a clock from which the 
hands have been taken. 

Vainly Evangelme strove with words and 
caresses to cheer him. 

Vainly offered him food ; yet he moved 
not, he looked not, he spake not, 

But, with a vacant stare, ever gazed at the 
flickering fire-light. 

** Benedunte I ” murmured the priest, m 
tones of compassion. 

More he fain would have said, but his heart 
was full, and his accents 
Faltered and paused on his lips, as the 
feet of a child on a threshold, 
Hushed by the scene he beholds, and the 
awful presence of sorrow 
Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the 
head of the maiden, 

Eaising his tearful eyes to the silent stars 
that above them 

Moved on their way, unperturbed by the 
wrongs and 8(^ows of mortals. 


Then sat he down at her side, and they 
wept together in silence. 

Suddenly rose from the south a light, as 
in autumn the blood-red 
Moon chmbs the crystal walls of heaven, 
and o’er the hoiizon 

Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon 
the mountain and meadow, 

Seizing the rocks and the rivers and piling 
huge shadows together. 

Broader and ever broader it gleamed on 
the roofs of the village, 

Gleamed on the sky and sea, and the ships 
that lay in the roadstead. 

Columns of shining smoke uprose, and 
flashes of flame were 

Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, 
like the quivering hands of a martyr. 
Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the 
bummg thatch, and, uplifting, 
Whirled them aloft through the air, at 
once from a hundred house-tops 
Started the shee^d smoke with flashes of 
flame intermingled. 

These things beheld in dismay the crowd 
on the shore and on shipboard. 
Speechless at first they stood, then cried 
aloud in their anguish, 

"We shall behold no more our homes in 
the village of Grand-Pr€ ! ” 

Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow 
in the farm-yards, 

Th inki ng the day had dawned ; and anon 
the lowing of cattle 

Came on the evening breeze, by the bark- 
ing of dogs interrupted. 

Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles 
the sleeping encampments 
Far in. the western prairies or forests that 
skirt the Nebraska, 

When the wild horses af^ighted sweep by 
with the speed of the whirlwind. 

Or the loud bellowing herds of buff^oes 
rush to the river. 

Such was the sound that arose on the night, 
as the herds and the horses 
Broke through their folds and fences, and 
madly rushed o’er the meadows. 

Overwhelmed with tbe sight, yet speech* 
less, the priest and the maiden 
Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened 
and widened before them i 
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And as they turned at length to speak 
to their silent companion, 

Lo ! from his seat he had fallen, and 
stretched abroad on the sea-shore 
Motionless lay his form, from which the 
soul had departed 

Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, 
and the maiden 

Knelt at her father’s side, and wailed aloud 
m her terror. 

!rhen in a swoon she sank, and lay with her 
head on his bosom 

Through the long night she lay in deep, ob- 
livions slumber ; 

And when she awoke from the trance, she 
beheld a multitude near her 
Eaces of friends she beheld, that were 
mournfully gazing upon her, 

Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of sad- 
dest compassion. 

Still the blaze of the burning village iUu- 
zmned the landscape, 

Beddened the sky overhead, and gleamed 
on the faces around her, 

And like the day of doom it seemed to her 
wavering senses. 

Then a familiar voice she heard, as it said 
to the people, — 

"Let us bury him here by the sea. When 
a happier season 

Brings ns again to our homes from the un- 
known land of our exile, 

Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid 
in the churchyard.” 

Such were the words of the priest. And 
there in haste by the sea-side, 
Having the glare of the burning village 
for funeral torches, 

But without bell or book, they buried the 
farmer of Grand-Pre. 

And as the voice of the priest repeated the 
service of sorrow, 

Lo ! with a mournful sound, like the voice 
of a vast congregation, 

Bpletanly answered the sea, and mingled its 
tOBT with the dirges. 

^ was the returning tide, that afar from 
the waste of the ocean, 

With the first dawn of the day, came heav- 
^ ^ and hurrying laasidward. 

Then reeommenced once more the stir and 
» I taase ell embarking ; 

And with the ebb of the tide the ships 
sailed out of the harbor, 

Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, 
and the village in mins. 


PART THE SECOND 
I 

Many a weary year had passed since the 
burnmg of Grand-Frd, 

When on the f allmg tide the freighted ves- 
sels departed, 

Bearing a nation, with all its household 
gods, into exile, 

Exile without an end, and without an ex- 
ample in story. 

Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Aca- 
dians landed ; 

Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, 
when the wind fiom the north- 
east 

Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken 
the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wan- 
dered from city to city. 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry 
Southern savannas, — 

From the bleak shores of the sea to the 
lands where the Father of Waters 
Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them 
down to the ocean, 

Deep in their sands to bury the scattered 
bones of the mammoth 
Friends they sought and homes ; and many, 
despairing, heart-broken, 

Asked of the earth but a grave, and no 
longer a friend nor a fireside. 
Written their history stands on tablets of 
stone in the churchyards. 

Long among them was seen a maiden who 
waited and wandered. 

Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently 
sufiering all things. 

Fair was she and young : but, alas ! before 
her extended, 

Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of 
life, with its pathway 

Marked by the graves of those who had 
sorrowed and suffered before her, 
Passions long extinguished, and hopes long 
dead and abandoned, 

As the emigrant’s way o’er the Western 
deseiS is marked by 

Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that 
bleach in the sunshine. 

Something there was m her life incomplete, 
imperfect, unfinished ; 

As if a morning of Jnne, with all its music 
and sunshine^ 
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Siiddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, 
slowly descended 

Into the east again, from whence it late 
had arisen. i 

Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, 
urged by the fever within her, 

Urged by a restless lon^ng, the hanger 
and thirst of the spirit, 

She would commence again her endless 
search and endeavor ; 

Sometimes m churchyards strayed, and 
gazed on the crosses and tomb- 
stones, 

Sat by some nameless grave, and thought 
that perhaps in its bosom 

He was already at rest, and she longed to 
slumber beside him. 

Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, an inartic- 
ulate whisper, 

Came with its airy hand to point and * 
beckon her forward. 

Sometimes she spake with those who had 
seen her beloved and known hiin, 

But it was long ago, in some far-off place 
or forgotten. 

“ Gabriel Lajeunesse I ” they said 5 “ Oh 
yes 1 we have seen him. 

He was with Basil the blacksmith, and 
both have gone to the prairies ; 

Coureiirs-des-Bois are they, and famous 
hunters and trappers.” 

Gabriel Lajeunesse f ” said others ; Oh 
yes I we have seen him. 

He is a Yoyageur in the lowlands of 
liouisiana.” 

Then would they say, “ Dear chEd I why 
dream and wait for him longer ? 

Are there not other youths as fair as 
Gabriel? others 

Who have hearts as tender and true, and 
spirits as loyal ? 

Here is Baptiste Leblanc, tbe notary’s son, 
who has loved thee 

Many a tedious year ; come, give him thy 
hand and be happy [ 

Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. 
Catherine’s tresses.” 

Then would Evangeline answer, serenely 
but sadly, ** I cannot ! 

Whither my heart has gone, there follows 
my hand, and not elsewhere. 

For when the heart goes before, like a 
lamp, and illumines the pathway, 

Many thin^ are made clear, that em li^ 
hidden in darknem*” 


Thereupon the priest, her friend and father- 
confessor, 

Said, with a smde, “O daughter ! thy God 
thus speaketh within thee ! 

Talk not of wasted affection, affection 
never was wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its 
waters, returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall 
fill them full of refreshment ; 

That which the fountain sends forth retnrns 
again to the fountain. 

Patience , accomplish thy labor ; accom- 
plish thy work of Section I 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient 
endurance is godlike. 

Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till 
the heart is made, g#like, 

Purified, strengthened, p^i^l^ted, and ren- 
dered more worthy , of Jlicaven ! ” 
Cheered by the good Evange- 

line labored and waited , ,, , 

Still m her heart she heard the dirge 

of the ocean, ' 4,-;, ^ 

But with its sound there was ^pdmgled 
a voice that whirred, ‘fjjhes^ir 
not I” _ , 

Thus did that poor soul in 

cheerless discomfort, 

Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards mad 
thorns of existence. ' ' 

Let me essay, 0 Muse ! to follow the waur 
derer’s footsteps 

Not through each devious path, each 

changeful year of eadstenoe, 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s 
course through the valley : 

Far from its margin at times, and seeing 
the gleam of its water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at 
intervals only ; 

Then drawing nearer its toka, through 
sylvan glooms that conceal it, 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its 
j continuous murmur ; 

Happy, at length, if he find spot where 
it reaches an outleL 


IS 

It was the month of May. Fa® down the 
Beautiful Eiv^, 

Past the Ohioshm^ past the num^ 
the Waha^ 
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Into the golden stream of the broad and 
swift Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed 
by Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles : a raft, as it were, 
from the shipwrecked 

Nation, scattered along the coast, now 
floating together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and 
a common misfortune ; 

Men and women and cbildren, who, guided 
by hope or by hearsay, 

Sought for their kith and their kin among 
the few-acred farmers 
On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of 
fair Opelousas. 

With them Evangeline went, and her guide, 
the Father Feljcian. 

Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wil- 
derness sombre with forests, 

Bay after day they glided adown the turbu- 
lent river ; 

Night after night, by their blazing fires, 
encamped on its borders. 

Now through rushmg chutes, among green 
islands, where plumelike 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, 
they swept with the current, 

Then emerged into broad lagoons, where 
silvery sand-bars 

Lay in the stream, and along the wimplmg 
waves of their margin, 

Binning with snow-white plumes, large 
flocks of pelicans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the 
- shores of the river, 

Shaded by chinar-trees, in the midst of lux- 
uriant gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro- 
cabins and dove-cots. 

They were approaching the ipegion where 
reigns perpetual summer, 

Where through the Golden Coast, and 
^ ‘ groves of orange and citron, 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river away 

w to, ^eastward. 

They, swerved from their course ; and 
entermg the Bayou of Plaque- 
mine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and 
devkms waters, 

network of steel, mdended i& 
every ilreetiom * 

IEIvst' 4heBr!^hea^ tlie towering and teine- 
faroos boughs of cypress 


Met in a dusky arch, and trailmg mosses 
in mid-air 

Waved like banners that hang on the walls 
ot ancient cathedrals 

Beathhke the silence seemed, and unbroken, 
save by the herons 

Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees re- 
turning at sunset, 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with 
demoniac laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and 
gleamed on the vrater, 

Gleamed on the columns of cypress and 
cedar snstaimng the arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell 
as through chinks in a rum. 
Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were 
all things around them ; 

And o’er their spirits there came a feeling 
of wonder and sadness, — 

Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that 
cannot be compassed 

As, at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the 
turf of the prairies, 

Far in advance are closed the leaves of the 
shrinking mimosa, 

So, at the hoof-beats of fate, with sad fore- 
bodings of evil, 

Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke 
of doom has attained it 
But Evangeline’s heart was sustamed by a 
vision, that faintly 

Floated before ber eyes, and beckoned her 
on through the moonlight. 

It was the thought of her brain that as- 
sumed the shape of a phantom 
Through those shadowy aisles had Gabriel 
wandered before her, 

And every stroke of the oar now brought 
him nearer and nearer. 

Then in his place, at the prow of the 
boat, rose one of the oarsmen, 

And, as a signal sound, if others like them 
peradventure 

Sailed on those gloomy and midnight 
streams, blew a blast on his bugle. 
Wild through the dark colonnades and cor- 
ridors leafy the blast rang, 

Breaking the seal of silence, and givmg 
tongues to the forest. 

Boundless above them the banners of moss 
just sirred to the music. 
Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in 
the distance. 
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Over the watery floor, and beneath the re- 
verberant branches ; 

But not a voice rephed ; no answer came 
from the darkness ; 

And, when the echoes had ceased, like a 
sense of pain was the silence 
Then Evangeline slept ; but the boatmen 
rowed through the midnight, 

Silent at times, then smgmg familiajr Cana- 
dian boat-songs, 

Snch as they sang of old on their own Aca- 
dian rivers, 

While through the night were heard the 
mysterious sounds of the desert, 

Far off, — - indistinct, — as of wave or wind 
in the forest, 

Mixed with the whoop of the crane and 
the roar of the grim alligator 

Thus ere another noon they emerged 
from the shades ; and before them 
Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the 
Atchafalaya. 

Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the 
slight undulations 

Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent 
in beauty, the lotus 

Lifted her golden crown above the heads 
of the boatmen 

Faint was the air with the odorous breath 
of magnolia blossoms, 

And with the heat of noon 5 and number- 
less sylvan islands, 

Fragrant and thickly embowered with Iflos- 
sommg hedges of roses, 

Near to whose shores they glided along, 
invited to slumber. 

ScM>n by the fairest of these their weary 
oars were suspended 

Under the boughs of Waehita willows, that 
grew by the margin, 

Safely their boat was moored ; and scat- 
tered about on the greensward. 
Tired with their midnight toil, the weary 
travellei*s slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope 
of a cedar. 

Swinging from its great arms, the tmnapet- 
flower and the grapevine 
Hong their ladder of ropes aloft like the 
ladder of Jaeob, 

On whose pendnlons stairs the angels 
ascending, descending, 

Were tiie swift hnmmmg-bmds, that fl^bted 
from blossom to Ibloesom^ 


Snch was the vision Evangeline saw as she 
slumbered beneath it. 

Filled was her heart with love, and the 
dawn of an opening heaven 

Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of 
regions celestial. 

Nearer, and ever nearer, among the 
numberless islands, 

Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away 
o’er the water. 

Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of 
hunters and trappers. 

Northward its prow was turned, to the land 
of the bison and beaver. 

At the helm sat a youth, with oountenanee 
thoughtful and careworn. 

Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his 
brow, and a sadness 

Somewhat beyond his years on his face was 
legibly written, 

Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, un-* 
happy and restless, 

Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of 
self and of sorrow. 

Swiftly they ghded along, close under the 
lee of the island, 

But by the opposite hank, and behind a 
screen of palmettos, 

So that they saw not the boat, where it lay 
concealed in the willows ; 

All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, 
and unseen, were the sleepers. 

Angel of God was there none to awaki^ 
the slumbering maiden. 

Swiftly they glided away, like the ehade of 
a cloud on the prairie. 

After the sound of their oars on the tholes 
had died in the distance, 

As from a magic trance the sleepers awok»^ 
and the maiden 

Said with a »gh to the friendly priest, ** O 
Father Feiician ! 

Something says m my heart that n&ax me 
Gabriel wanders. 

Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague 
superstition ? 

Or has an angel passed, and revealed the 
truth to my spi«t?” 

Then, with a blush, she added, ^ Alas for 
my credulous fancy ^ 

Unto ears like thine such wmds as ihese 
have no raeaning.’’ 

But made answer^ reverend man, and 
he smiled as he 4answe!red, — 
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** Daughter, thy words are not idle ; nor are 
they to me without meaning. 

Feeling is deep and still ; and the word 
that doats on the surface 

Is as the tossmg buoy, that betrays where 
the anchor is hidden. 

Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what 
the world calls illusions. 

Gabriel truly is near thee ; for not faraway 
to the southward, 

On the banks of the TSche, are the towns 
of St. Maur and St. Martin. 

There the long-wandering bride shall be 
given again to her bridegroom, 

There the long-absent pastor regam Ms 
flock and his sheepfold. 

Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and 
forests of frmt-trees ; 

Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the 
bluest of heavens 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the 
walls of the forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the 
Eden of Louisiana ! ’’ 

With these words of cheer they arose and 
continued their journey. 

Softly the evening came. The sun from 
the western horizon 

Like a magician extended his golden wand 
o’er the landscape ,^ 

Twinklingvapors arose ; and sky and water 
and forest 

Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted 
and mingled together. 

Hanging between two skies, a cloud with 
edges of sEver, 

Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on 
the motionless water. 

FHIed was Evangeline’s heart with inex- 
pressible sweetness. 

by the magic spell, the sacred 
fountains of feeling 

Gl«W®d with the light of love, as the skies 
and waters around her. 
from a neighboring thicket the mock- 
ing-bird, wildest of singers, 

Swin|^ aloft on a wiEow spray that hung 
Ihe water, 

fyom hk little throat such floods of 
delmous music, 

lAile air and the woods and 
the waves i^med silent to listen. 
Bi«di#reat flssft,were the tones 
then seas^ tomad^s 


Seemed they to follow or guide the revel 
of frenzied Bacchantes 
Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, 
low lamentation ; 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung 
them abroad in derision, 

As when, after a storm, a gnst of wind 
through the tree-tops 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal 
shower on the branches. 

With such a prelude as this, and hearts 
that throbbed with emotion, 

Slowly they entered the T^cbe, where it 
flows through the green Opelousas, 
And, through the amber air, above the 
crest of the woodland, 

Saw the column of smoke that arose from 
a neighboring dwelling ; — 

Sounds of a horn they heard, and the dis- 
tant lowing of cattle. 

Ill 

Near to the bank of the river, o’ershad- 
owed by oaks, from whose branches 
Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic 
mistletoe flaunted, 

Such as the Druids cut down with golden 
hatchets at Yule-tide, 

Stood, secluded and still, the house of the 
herdsman. A garden 
Girded it round about with a belt of luxuri- 
ant blossoms, 

Filling the air with fragrance The house 
itself was of timbers 

Hewn from the cypress-tree, and carefully 
fitted together. 

Large and low was the roof; and on slender 
columns supported, 

Bose-wreathed, vine-encircled, a broad and 
spacious veranda, 

Haunt of the humming-bird and the bee, 
extended around it. 

At each end of the house, amid the flowers 
of the garden, 

Stationed the dove-cots were, as love’s per- 
petual symbol, 

Scenes of endless wooing, and endless con- 
tentions of rivals. 

Silence reigned o’er the ^lace. The line of 
shadow and sunshine 

Ban near the tops of the trees ; but the 
house itself was in shadow, 

And from its cMmney-top, ascending and 
slowly expanding 
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Into the evening air, a thin blue column of 
smoke rose. 

In the rear of the house, from the garden 
gate, ran a pathway 

Through the great groves of oak to the 
skirts of the hmitless prairie. 

Into whose sea of flowers the sun was 
slowly descending. 

Full in his track of light, like ships with 
shadowy canvas 

Hanging loose fiom their spars in a motion- 
less calm in the tropics. 

Stood a cluster of trees, with tangled cord- 
age of grape-vines. 

Just where the woodlands met the flowery 
surf of the prairie. 

Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish sad- 
dle and stirrups, 

Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and 
doublet of deerskin. 

Broad and brown was the face that from 
under the Spanish sombrero 

Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the 
lordly look of its master. 

Hound about him were numberless herds 
of kine, that were grazing 

Quietly m the meadows, and breathing the 
vapory freshness 

That uprose from the river, and spread 
itself over the landscape. 

Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, 
and expanding 

Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, 
that resounded 

Wildly and sweet and far, through the still 
damp air of the evening. 

Suddenly out of the grass tl^ long white 
boms of the cattle 

Hose like flakes of foam on the adverse cur- 
rents of ocean. 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellow- 
ing rushed o’er the prairie, 

And the whole mass became a cloud, a 
shade in the distance. 

Then, as the herdsman turned to the 
house, through the gate of the g^- 
den 

Saw he the forms of the priest and the 
maiden advancing to meet him. 

Suddenly down from his horse he sprang 
in amazement, and forward 

Rushed with extended arms and exclama- 
tions of wonder ; 


When they beheld his face, they recognized 
Basil the blacksmith. 

Hearty his welcome was, as he led Ms 
guests to the garden. 

There in an arbor of roses with endless 
question and answer 

Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewed 
their friendly embraces, 

LaugMng and weepmg by turns, or sitting 
silent and thoughtful. 

Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not j and now 
dark doubts and misgivings 
Stole o’er the maiden’s heart ; and Basil, 
somewhat embarrassed. 

Broke the silence and said, If you came 
hy the Atchafalaya, 

How have you nowhere encountered my 
Gabnel’s boat on the bayous ^ ” 

Over Evangeline’s face at the words of 
Basil a shade passed. 

Tears came into her eyes, and she said, 
with a tremulous accent, 

“ Gone ? IS Gabriel gone ? ” and, conceal- 
ing her face on his shoulder, 

All her o’erburdened heart gave way, and 
she wept and lamented. 

Then the good Basil said, — and his voice 
grew blithe as he said it, — 

“ Be of good cheer, my child ; it is only to- 
day he depsirted. 

Foolish boy I he has left me alone with my 
herds and my horses. 

Moody and restless grown, and tried and 
troubled, his spirit 

Could no longer endure the calm of this 
quiet existence. 

Thinking ever of thee, uncertain and soiv 
rowful ever, 

Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his 
troubles, 

He at length had become so tedious to men 
and to maidens, 

Tedious even to me, that at length I be- 
thought me, and sent him 
Unto the town of Adayes to trade for mules 
with the Spaniards. 

Thence he will follow the Indian trails to 
the Ozark Mountains, 

Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers 
trapping the beaver. 

Therefore be of good cheer ; we will follow 
the fugitive lover ; 

He is not far on his way, and the Fates and 
the streams are against him. 
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Up aad away to-morrow, and through the j 
red dew of the morning ^ 1 

We will follow him fast, and bring him 
back to his prison*** 

Then glad voices were heard, and up 
from the banks of the nver. 

Borne aloft on his comrade* arms, came 
Michael the Mdler. 

Long under Basil’s roof had he lived like a 
god on Olympus, 

Having no other care than dispensing 
music to mortals. 

Far renowned was he for his silver locks 
and his Mdle. 

’‘Long live Michael,” they cried, “our 
brave Acadian minstrel ! ” 

^Is they bore him aloft m triumphal pro- 
cession ; and straightway 
Father Feliciau advanced with Evangeline, 
greeting the old man 

Kindly and oft, and reeallmg the past, 
while Basil, enraptured, 

Hailed with Mlarious joy his old compan- 
ions and gosmps, 

Laughing loud and long, and embraemg 
mothers and daughters 
Much they marvelled to see the wealth of 
the ci-devant blacksmitli. 

All his domains and his herds, and his pa- 
triarchal demeanor ; 

Much they marrelled to hear his tales of 
the soil and the climate. 

And of the prairies, whose numberless herds 
were his who would take them ; 

Each one thought in his heart, that he, too, 
would go and do likewise 
Thus they ascended the steps, and crossing 
the breezy veranda, 

Entered the hall of the bouse* where al- 
ready the supper of Basil 
Waited his late return ; and iliey rested 
and feasted together. 

Gvar the joyous feast the sudden dark:- 
ness descried. 

All was jEulent without, and, illuming the 
landscape with silver, 

Fdbr rose dewy mo<m and the myriad 
stars ; but ^thin doors* 

JB^hter Htsm shone im& faces of 

in ^ lamp- 

alol^ lA Hie head of 
the Aie herdsman 


Poured forth liis heart and his wme to- 
gether m endless profusion. 

Lighting his pipe, that was filled with sweet 
Natchitoches tobacco, 

Thus he spake to his guests, who listened, 
and smiled as they listened : — 
“Welcome once uioie, my friends, who 
long have been friendless and home- 
less, 

Welcome once more to a home, that is 
better perchance than the old one ! 
Here no hungry winter congeals our blood 
like the nvers ; 

Here no stony ground provokes the wrath 
of the farmer. 

Smoothly the ploughshare runs through 
the soil, as a keel through the wa- 
ter. 

All the year round the orange-groves are 
in blossom ; and grass grows 
More in a smgle night than a whole Cana- 
dian summer. 

Here, too, numberless herds run wild and 
unclaimed m the prairies ; 

Here, too, lands may be had for the asking, 
and forests of timber 

With a few blows of the axe are hewn and 
framed into houses. 

After your houses are built, and your fields 
are yellow with harvests, 

No King George of England shall drive 
you away from your homesteads, 
Burning your dwellings and bams, and 
stealing your farms and your 
cattle.” 

Speaking these words, he blew a wrathful 
cloud from Ins nostrils, 

While his huge, brown hand came thundcjp- 
ing down on the table, 

So that the guests all started ; and Father 
Felician, astounded, 

Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snufi^ 
half-way to his no^nls. 

But the brave Basil resumed, and his 
words were milder and gayer ; — ^ 
“Only beware of the fever, my friendsy 
beware of the fever ! 

For it is not like that of our cold Aoadiai? 
climate, 

Cured by wearing a ^ider hung roun<. 

<»e’s neck in a nutshell t ” 

Then there were Wicee heard at the doos„ 
and footsb^ approaching 
Sounded upon the stairs and &e floor ok 
the breezy veranda. 
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It was the neighboring Creoles and small 
Acadian planters^ 

Who had been summoned all to the house 
of Basil the Herdsman. 

Merry the meeting was of ancient com- } 
rades and neighbois j 

Friend clasped friend m his arms ; and } 
they who before were as strangers, 
Meeting in exile, became straightway as 
friends to each other, 

Drawn by the gentle bond of a common 
country together. 

But in the neighbonng hall a stram of 
music, proceeding 

From the accordant stidngs of Michael’s 
melodious fiddle, 

Broke up all further speech. Away, like 
children delighted. 

All things forgotten beside, they gave 
themselves to the maddemng 
Whirl of the giddy dance, as it swept and 
swayed to the music, 

Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush 
of fluttering garments. 

Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the 
hall, the priest and the herdsman 
Sat, conversing together of past and present 
and future ; 

While Evangeline stood like one entranced, 
for within her 

Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst 
of the music 

Heard she the sound of the sea, and an 
irrepressible sadness 

Came o’er her heart, and unseen she stole 
forth into the garden 

Beautiful was the night. Behind the black 
wall of the forest, 

lipping its summit with silver, arose the 
moon. On the river 

Fell here and there through the branches a 
tremulous gleam of the moonlight, 
Like the sweet thoughts of love on a dark- 
ened and devious spirit 
Nearer and round about her, the manifold 
flowers of the garden 

Poured out their souls in odors, that were 
their prayers and confessions 
Unto the night, as it went its way, like a 
silent Carthusian. 

Fuller of fragranee than they, and as heavy 
with shadows and mght-dews. 

Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm 
and the mag^eal moonlight 


Seemed to mandate her soul with mdefln- 
able longings, 

As, through the garden-gate, and beneath 
the shade of the oak-trees, 

Passed she along the path to the edge of 
the measureless praine. 

Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, 
and fl^-flies 

Gleamed and floated away in mingled and 
inflnite numbers. 

Over her head the stars, the thoughts of 
God in the heavens, 

Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased 
to marvel and worship, 

Save when a blazing comet was seen on the 
walls of that temple, 

As if a hand had appeared and written 
upon them, " Upharsin.” 

And the soul of the maiden, between the 
stars and the fire-flies, 

Wandered alone, and she cried, O Gabriel! 
O my beloved i 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot 
behold thee ? 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet thy voice 
does not reach me ? 

Ah! how often thy feet have trod this path 
to the prairie ! 

Ah ! how often thine eyes have looked on 
the woodlands around me I 
Ah I how often beneath this oak, returning 
from labor, 

Thou hast lam down to rest, and to dream 
of me m thy slumbers ! 

When shall these eyes behold, these arms 
be folded about thee ” 

Loud and sudden and near the notes of a 
whippoorwill sounded 
Like a flute in the woods ; and anon, 
through the neighbonng thickets. 
Farther and farther away it floated and 
dropped into silence. 

“ Patience ! ” whispered the oaks from orac-l 
ular caverns of darkness : 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh re- 
sponded, “ To-morrow I ” 

Bright rose the sun next day , and all the 
flowers of the garden 
Bathed his shining feet with their tears, 
and anointed his tresses 
With the delicious balm that they bore in 
their vases of crystal. 

** Farewell ! ” said the priest, as he stood at 
the shadowy threshold ; 
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See that you bring us the Prodigal Son 
from bis fasting and famine, 

And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when 
the bridegroom was coming/’ 

“ Farewell I ” answered the maiden, and, 
smibng, with Basil descended 
Down to the nver’s brink, where the boat- 
men already were waiting 
Thus beginning their journey with morn- 
ing, and sunshine, and gladness. 
Swiftly they followed the flight of him who 
was speeding before them, 

Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf 
over the desert. 

Not that day, nor the next, nor yet the day 
that succeeded, 

Found they the trace of bis course, in lake 
or forest or river, 

Nor, after many days, had they found him ; 

but vague and uncertam 
Bumors alone were their guides through a 
wild and desolate country ; 

Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of 
Adayes, 

Weary and worn, they alighted, and learned 
from the garrulous landlord, 

That on the day before, with horses and 
guides and companions, 

Gabriel left the village, and took the road 
of the praines. 

IV 

Far in the West there lies a desert land, 
where the mountains 

Lift, through ijetpetual snows, their lofty 
and luminous summits. 

Down from their jagged, deep ravines, 
where the gorge, like a gateway, 
Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the 
emigrant’s wagon, 

Westward the Oregon flows and the Walle- 
way and Owyhee. 

Eastward, with devkms course, among the 
Wind-river Mountains, 

!Oxrough the Sweet-water Valley precipi- 
tate leaps the Nebraska ; 

And to ihe south, feom Fontaine-qni-bout 
and the i^rras, 

fitted with sums and roct^, and swept 
by the wind of the desert, 
Numbertesr torrents, with e^s^ss sound, 
descend to the ocean, 

like the great of a harp, ki loud 

and sole^ vibrations. 


Spreading between these streams are the 
wondrous, beautiful praines ; 

Billowy bays of grass ever rollmg in shadow 
and sunsmne, 

Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and 
purple amorphas. 

Over them wandered the buffalo herds, and 
the elk and the roebuck ; 

Over them wandered the wolves, and herds 
of riderless horses ; 

Fires that blast and blight, and winds that 
are weary with travel ; 

Over them wander the scattered tribes of 
Ishmael’s children. 

Staining the desert with blood ; and above 
their terrible war-trails 

Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, 
the vulture, 

Like the implacable soul of a chieftain 
slaughtered m battle, 

By invisible stairs ascending and sealing 
the heavens. 

Here and there rise smokes from the camps 
of these savage marauders ; 

Here and there rise groves from the mar- 
gins of swift-running rivers ; 

And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite 
monk of the desert, 

Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for 
roots by the brook-side, 

And over all is the sky, the clear and crys- 
talline heaven, 

Like the protecting hand of God inverted 
above them. 

Into this wonderful land, at the base of 
tbe Ozark Mountains, 

Gabriel far had entered, with hunters and 
trappers behind him. 

Day after day, with their Indian guides, the 
maiden and Basil 

Followed his flying steps, and thought each 
day to o’ertake him. 

Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw, 
the smoke of his camp-fire 

Else in the morning air from the distant 
plain f but at nightfall, 

When they bad reached the place they 
found only embers and ashes. 

And, though their hearts were sad at times 
and their bodies were weaiy, 

Hope stiU ^ided them on, as the magic 
Fatamoigana 

Showed them her lakes of light, that re- 
treated and vanished before them. 
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Once, as they sat by their evening fire, 
there silently entered 

Into their little camp an Indian woman, 
whose features 

Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience 
as great as her sorrow. 

She was a Shawnee woman returning home 
to her people, 

From the far-off huntmg-groimds of the 
cruel Camanches, 

Where her Canadian husband, a Coureur- 
des-Bois, had been murdered. 
Touched were their hearts at her story, 
and warmest and friendliest wel- 
come 

Gave they, with words of cheer, and she 
sat and feasted among them 
On the buffalo-meat and the venison cooked 
on the embers. 

But when their meal was done, and Basil 
and all his companions. 

Worn with the long day’s march and the 
chase of the deer and the bison, 
Stretched themselves on the ground, and 
slept where the quivering fire-hght 
Flashed on their swarthy cheeks, and their 
forms wrapped up in their blankets. 
Then at the door of Evangeline’s tent she 
sat and repeated 

Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm 
of her Indian accent. 

All the tale of her love, with its pleasures, 
and pains, and reverses. 

Much Evangeline wept at the tale, and to 
know that another 

Hapless heart like her own had loved and 
had been disappointed. 

Moved to the depths of her soul by pity 
and woman’s compassion, 

Tet in her sorrow pleased that one who had 
suffered was near her, 

She in turn related her love and all its dis- 
asters. 

Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and 
when she had ended 

Still was mute ; but at length, as if a mys- 
terious horror 

Passed through her brain, she spake, and 
repeated the tale of the Mowis ; 
Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won 
and wedded a maiden, 

But, when the morning came, arose and 
passed from the wigwam, 

Fading and melting away and dissolving 
into the sunshine, 


Till she beheld him no more, though she 
followed far into the forest. 

Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed 
like a weird incantation, 

Told she the tale of the fair Lilinau, who 
was wooed by a phantom, 

That through the pines o’er her father’s 
lodge, m the hush of the twilight, 
Breathed like the evening wind, and whis- 
pered love to the maiden, 

Till she followed his green and waving 
plume thiough the forest, 

And nevermore returned, nor was seen 
again by her people. 

Silent with wonder and strange surprise, 
Evangeline listened 

To the soft Sow of her magical words, till 
the region around her 
Seemed like enchanted ground, and her 
swarthy guest the enchantress. 
Slowly over the tops of the Ozark Mon&» 
tarns the moon rose, 

Lighting the little tent, and with a mys- 
terious splendor 

Touching the sombre leaves, and embracing 
and fillmg the woodland. 

With a delicious sound the brook rushed 
by, and the branches 

Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely 
audible whispers. 

Filled with the thoughts of love was Evan- 
geliue’s heart, but a secret, 

Subtnle sense crept in of pain and indefinite 
terror, 

As tbe cold, poisonous snake creeps into 
the nest of the swallow. 

It was no earthly fear. A breath from the 
region of spirits 

Seemed to fioat in the air of mght ; and 
she felt for a moment 
That, like the Indian maid, she, too, was 
pursuing a phantom. 

With this thought she slept, and the fesar 
and the phantom had vanished. 

Early upon tlie morrow the march was 
resumed ; and the Shawnee 
Said, as they journeyed along, “On the 
western slope of these mountains 
Dwells in his little village the Black Robe 
chief of the Mission. 

Much he teaches the people, and tells them 
of Mary and Jesus 

Loud laugh their hearts with joy, and ween 
with pain, as they hear him.” 
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Then, with a sudden and secret emotion, ! 
Evangeline answered, i 

Let us go to the Mission, for there good 
tidings await us I ” 

Thither they turned their steeds ; and be- 
hind a spur of the mountains, 

Just as the sun went down, they heard a 
murmur of voices, 

And in a meadow green and broad, by the 
bank ot a river, 

Saw the tents of the Christians, the tents 
of the Jesuit Mission- 

TJnder a tow^ering oak, that stood in the 
midst of the village, 

Knelt the Black Robe chief with his chil- 
dren A crucifix fastened 
High on the trunk of the tree, and over- 
shadowed by grapevines, 

Looked with its agonized face on the multi- 
tude kneehng beneath it. 

This was their rural chapel. Aloft, through 
the intricate arches 

Of its aenal roof, arose the chant of their 
vespers, 

Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus 
and sighs of the branches. 

Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, 
nearer approaching, 

Knelt on the swarded floor, and joined in 
the evening devotions. 

But when the service was done, and the 
benediction had fallen 
Forth from ihe hands of the priest* like seed 
from the hands of the sower, 

Slowly the reverend man advanced to tibe 
st:£angers, and bade them 
Welcome ; and when they replied, he smiled 
with benignant expression, 

Hearing the homelike sounds of Ins mother- 
tongue in the forest, 

And# with words > of kindness, conducted 
them into his wigwam, 
npon mats and skins they reposed, 

^ and on cakes of the maize-ear 
Feasted, and slaked their thirst from the 
^ wat^r-gonrd of ik& tieaeher. 

Soon vms their story' told ; and the priest 
® with solemnity wjwered:--- 
^ Nol SIX suns have risen and set since 
'' ' sedated. 

On this mat hy my idde* tviiieire now the 

ToM me Hds same sad tale *, then arose 
his ^ 


Soft was the voice of the priest, and he 
spake with an accent of kindness ; 
But on Evangeliiie^s heart fell his words as 
in winter the snow-flakes 
Fall into some lone nest from which the 
birds have departed. 

« Far to the north he has gone,” continued 
the priest ; “ but in autumn. 

When the chase is done, will return again 
to the Mission.” 

Then Evangeline said, and her voice was 
meek and submissive, 

** Let me remain with thee, for my soul is 
sad and afflicted.” 

So seemed it wise and well unto all ; and 
betimes on the morrow, 

Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian 
guides and companions, 

Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline 
stayed at the Mission. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded 
each other, — 

Days and weeks and months ; and the fields 
of maize that were springing 
Green from the ground when a stranger 
she came, now waving above her, 
Lifted their slender shafte, with leaves 
interlacing, and forming 
Cloisters for mendicant crows and granarie? 
pillaged by squirrels. 

Then in the golden weather the maize was 
busked, and the maidens 
Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that be- 
tokened a lover, 

But at the crooked laughed, and called it a 
thief in the corn-field. 

Even the blood -red ear to Evangeline 
brought not her lover 
“ Fatience I ” the priest would say ; "have 
faith, and thy prayer will be an- 
swered I 

Look at this vigorous plant that lifts its 
head from the meadow, 

See bow its leaves are turned to the north, 
as true as the magnet ; 

This is the compass-flower, that the finger 
of God has planted 

Here in -fee houseless wild, to direct the 
traveller’s journey 

Over the seadike, pathless, limitless waste 
‘ of the doseti- 

Such in the soul of man is faith. The 
blossoins of pasisuon* 
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Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and 
fuller of fragrance, 

But they beguile us, and lead us astray, and 
their odor is deadly. 

Only this hiuiible plant can guide us here, 
and hereafter 

Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are 
wet wnth the dews of nepenthe.” 

So came the autumn, and passed, and the 
winter, — yet Gabriel came not ; 

Blossomed the openmg spring, and the notes 
of the robm and bluebird 

Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet 
Gabriel came not. 

But on the breath of the summer winds a 
rumor was wafted 

Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odor 
of blossom. 

Far to the north and east, it said, in the 
Michigan forests, 

Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the 
Saginaw Biver. 

And, with returning guides, that sought the 
lakes of St. Lawrence, 

Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went 
from the Mission. 

When over weary ways, by long and peril- 
ous marches, 

She had attained at length the depths of 
the Michigan forests, 

Found she the hunter’s lodge deserted and 
fallen to ruin I 

Thus did the long sad years glide on, 
and in seasons and places 

Divers and distant far was seen the wan- 
dering maiden ; — 

Now in the Tents of Grace of the meek 
Moravian Missions, 

Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields 
of the army, 

Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and 
populous cities. 

Like a phantom she came, and passed away 
unremembered. 

Fair was she and young, when in hope 
began the long journey ; 

Faded was she and old, when in disappoint- 
ment it ended. 

Each succeeding year stifle something away 
from her beauty, 

Leaving behind it, broker and deeper, the 
gloom and the shadow. 


Then there appeared and spread faint 
streaks of gray o’er her forehead, 
Dawn of another life, that broke o’er hear 
earthly horizon, 

As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks 
of the mornmg. 


V 


In that delWhtfnl land which is washed by 
the Delaware waters, ^ 

Guardmg in sylvan shades the name of 
Penn the apostle, 

Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream 
the city he founded. 

There all the air is balm, and the peach is 
the emblem of beauty, 

And the streets stiU reecho the names of 
the trees of the forest, 

As if they fam would appease the Dryads 
whose haunts they molested. 

There from the troubled sea had Evange- 
Ime landed, an exile, 

Fmding among the children of Penn a home 
and a country. 

There old Een^ Leblanc had died ; and 
when he departed, 

Saw at his side only one of all his hundred 
descendants. 

Something at least there was in the friendly 
streets of the city, 

Something that spake to her heart, and 
msme her no longer a stranger ; 

And her ear was pleaseS with the Thee and 
Thou of the Quakers, 

For it recalled the past, the old Acadian 
country. 

Where all men were equal, and all were ^ 
brothers and sisters. i 

So, when the fruitless search, the disap- ( 
pointed endeavor, 

Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, I 
uncomplaining, 

Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned t 
her thoughts and her footsteps. 

As from the mountain’s top the rainy mists 
of the morning 

Roll away, and afar we behold the land- 
scape below us, 

Sun-illumined, with sMnmg rivers and cities 
and hamlets, 

So fell the mists from her mind, and she 
saw the world far below her. 
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Dark no longer, but all illumined with love ; 
and the pathway 

Which she had chmbed so far, lying smooth 
and fair in the distance. 

Gabriel was not forgotten. WitMn her 
heart was his image, 

Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as 
last she beheld him, 

Only more beautiful made by his death-Hke 
silence and absence. 

Into her thoughts of him time entered not, 
for it was not. 

Over him years had no power 5 he was not 
changed, but transfigured ; 

He had become to her heart as one who is 
dead, and not absent ; 

Patience and abnegation of self, and devo- 
tion to others, 

This was the lesson a life of trial and sor- 
row had taught her. 

So was her love diffused, but, like to some 
odorous spices, 

Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling 
the ail* with aroma. 

Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, 
but to follow 

Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred 
feet of her Saviour. 

Thus many years she lived as a Sister of 
Mercy ; frequenting 

Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded 
lanes of the city. 

Where distress and want concealed them- 
selves from the sunlight, 

Where disease and sorrow m gamts lan- 
guished neglected. 

Night after night, when the woidd* was 
asleep, as the watchman repeated 

Load, through the gusty streets, that all 
was well in the city, 

High at some lonely window he saw the 
light of her taper. 

Hay after day, in the gray of the dawn, as 
slow through the suburbs 

jBodded the German farmer, with flowers 
aiad fruits for the market, 

Hethe that me^, pale face, returzung home 
from its watchings. 

Then it came to pass that a pestilence 
fell m the city, 

Pmaged by wondrous signs, and mcMstly 
by jfedb of wild pigeums, 
Harkening the arm in t&ir flig^ with 
naught m thdr craws hut an mom* 


And, as the tides of the sea arise in the 
month of September, 

Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads 
to a lake in the meadow, 

So death flooded life, and, overflowing its 
natural margin, 

Spread to a brackish lake, the silver 
stream of existence. 

Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty 
to charm, the oppressor ; 

But all perished alike beneath the scourge 
of his anger ; — 

Only, alas I the poor, who had neither 
friends nor attendants, 

Crept away to die in the almshouse, home 
of the homeless. 

Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst 
of meadows and woodlands j — 

Now the city surrounds it ; but still, with 
its gateway and wicket 
Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble 
walls seemed to echo 

Softly the words of the Lord ; The poor 
ye always have with you.” 

Thither, by night and by day, came the 
Sister of Mercy. The dying 
Looked up into her face, and thought, in- 
deed, to behold there 

Gleams of celestial light encircle her fore- 
head with splendor. 

Such as the artist paints o’er the brows of 
saints and apostles, 

Or such as hangs by night o’er a city seen 
at a distance. 

Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the 
city celestial, 

Into shining gates erelong their 

spirits would enter. 

Thus, on a Sabbath morn, through the 
streets, deserted and silent, 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the 
door of the almshouse. 

Sweet on the summer air was the odor of 
flowers in the garden ; 

And she paused on her way to gather the 
fairest among them, 

That the dying once more nught rejoice in 
flieir fragrance and beauty. 

Then, as she mounted the stairs to the cor- 
ridors, cooled by the cast-wind, 
Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes 
from yie belfry of Christ Church, 
While, intermingled with these, across the 
meadows were wafted 
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Sounds of psalms, that were sung by 
the Swedes m their church at Wi- 
caco 

Soft as descending wings fell the calm of 
the hour on her spirit : 

Somethmg within her said, ** At length thy 
trials are ended ; ” 

And, with light in her looks, she entered 
the chambers of sickness. 

Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, 
careful attendants, 

Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching 
brow, and in silence 

Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and 
concealing their faces, 

Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts 
of snow by the roadside. 

Many a languid head, upraised as Evange- 
line entered. 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while 
she passed, for her presence 

Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on 
the walls of a prison. 

And, as she looked around, she saw how 
Death, the consoler, 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, had 
healed it forever. 

Many familiar forms had disappeared in the 
night time ; 

Vacant their places were, or filled already 
by strangers 

Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feel- 
ing of wonder. 

Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, 
while a shudder 

Kan through her frame, and, forgotten, 
the flowerets dropped from her fin- 
gers, 

And from her eyes and cheeks the light 
and bloom of the morning- 

Then there escaped from her bps a cry of 
such terrible anguish. 

That the dymg heard it, and started up 
from their pillows. 

On the pallet before her was stretched the 
form of an old man. 

Long, and thin, and gray were the locks 
that shaded his temples ; 

But, as he lay in the morning light, his 
face for a moment 

j^eemed to assume once more the forms of 
its earlier manhood ; 

Bo are wont to be changed the faces of 
those who are dying. 


Hot and red on his lips still burned the 
flush of the fever, 

As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had 
bespnnkled its portals, 

That the Angel of Death might see the 
sign, and pass over. 

Motionless, senseless, dymg, he lay, and 
his spirit exhausted 

Seemed to be sinking down through infi.- 
nite depths in the darkness, 

Darkness of slumber and death, forever 
smkmg and sinking. 

Then through those realms of shade, in mul- 
tiplied reverberations. 

Heard he that cry of pain, and through the 
hush that succeeded 

Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender 
and saint-like, 

« Gabriel I 0 my beloved ! ” and died away 
into silence. 

Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the 
home of his childhood ; 

Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan 
rivers among them, 

Village, and mountain, and woodlands ; and, 
walkmg under their shadow, 

As in the days of her youth, Evangeline 
rose m his vision. 

Tears came into his eyes ; and as slowly he 
lifted his eyelids, 

Vanished the vision away, hut Evangeline 
knelt by his bedside. 

Vmnly he strove to whisper her name, for 
the accents unuttered 

Died on his lips, and their motion revealed 
what his tongue would have spoken. 

Vainly he strove to rise ; and Evangelme, 
kneeling beside him, 

Kassed his dymg lips, and laid his head on 
her bosom 

Sweet was the light of his eyes ; but it sud- 
denly sai3: into darkness, 

As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of 
wind at a casement. 

• 

An was ended now, the hope, and Uxe 
fear, and the sorrow, 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsat- 
isfied longing, 

All ibe dufl, deep pain, and constant an- 
guish of patience I 

And, as she pressed once more the lifeless 
head to her bosom, 

Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, 
« Father, I thank thee ! ” 
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Still stands fclie forest primeval ; but far 
away from its shadow, 

Side by side, in their nameless graves, the 
loveis are sleeping 

Under the humble wsdls of the little Catho- 
lic churchyard, 

In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown 
and unnoticed. 

Daily the tides of life go ebbmg and flow- 
ing beside them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where 
theirs are at rest and forever. 

Thousands of aehmg brams, where theirs 
no longer are busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs 
have ceased from their labors, 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have 
completed their journey I 


Still stands the forest primeval , but un- 
der the shade of its branches 

Dwells another race, with other customs 
and language. 

Only along the shore of the mournful and 
misty Atlantic 

Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fa- 
thers from exile 

Wandered back to their native land to die 
in its bosom. 

In the fisherman’s cot the wheel and the 
loom are still busy ; 

Maidens still wear their Norman caps and 
their kirtles of homespun, 

And by the evening fire repeat Dvangelme’s 
story, 

While from its rocky caverns the deep- 
voiced, neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers 
the wail of the forest. 


THE SEASIDE AND THE FIRESIDE 


After the publication of Evangehne^ there was a pe- 
riod when Mr. Longfellow’s mood was not a poetic one 
He ple^tsed himself with wtiting the tale of Knvawzgh.^ 
blit titere 9xe fiequent laments m his diary at his un- 
productireness , that the golden days of October, usu- 
aUy so l&ruitful m verse, faded away and left no lines 
written , that bis growing fame brought him numberless 
rnterimptimis, end that the routme of hzs college work 
was becondng intolerable. JIow and then a poem came 
to him, and he evmi made headway with a dramatic 
rimmooe of the age of Lotus XIV., but abandoned the 
wmk finally. It was two years after finishing JSwn* 
before he had accumulated eufSoient maten^ 
to warrant in plamuim a new volume of poems 
B&mde and the Fkresma was published m Novem- 
ber, 1S49, with The af the Shop as the leading 

The form of the poem was clearly suggested by 
^chiter's Smg 0 / the whieh has more than once 

amoved po^ as a model. ^hUter may be said to have 
inmnodneed a new arMte and Mr. Lm^ellow, in 
aM%g ^e general srimmoy ^owed his apprehenaicm 
of ty amU with whudi he moved from 

oxm|iiaSBf^ to axmth^^nau^ the short lines to express 
the qiMir, more seddefo, or hurried action, l^e longer 
to m^Sdeste Imgermg, moderate aerion or rejection. 

character ofthe poem, so to ^peak, has 
eiwaya cam^t the ear, and it is iulm^ssring to read m 
the |ioet’s ^^y shortly afi^ t^e pnbllici^lon of the 

** In the eroi^ Mm* Kemble 

read before the Mercantile Ubiaxy Aaiociation, to an 
audisaace of more tibas three thom^d, pprtioxa of As 
Ytm Zthe It ; then The ofibe standmg 

out wpon the platfoc^ bock in haml, tremlmng, paliu- 
ta;^g, and weeping, and giring every word Its true 
and exnphai^ She pxmaoed Idte remtal by « 
tew words, to thssOiSsct; tibst wi»m she saw the 
fNiem, She de8ixedtps;e«d||tboEacea Bestoa amSenoe ; 


and she hoped she would be able to make every word 
audible to that great multitude.” 

By this graceful aotion Mrs, Kemble may well have 
thrown into concrete form the lines with which Mr 
Longfellow closed the sonnet oommemoratmg her read- 
ings,— 

O happy Poet i . . 

How must thy listenmg spirit now rejoice 

To be interpreted by such a voice * 

But it IS to be suspected that the vast multitude was 
stirred to its depths not so much by the artistic com- 
pleteuess of the rendition, as by the impassioned burst 
with which the poem closes, and which fell upon no 
listless ears m the deep agitation of the eventful year 
1860. Mx« Koah Brooks m his paper on IAnmlv?i Jm- 
aginaiion {Scnhner^s Monthly^ August, 1879) mentions 
that he found the JE^sident one day attracted by these 
Stanzas, quoted in a political speech ” Knowing the 
whole poem,” he adds, as one of my early exercises 
In recitation, I began, at his request, with the descrip- 
tion of the launch of the ship, and repeated it to the 
end. As he listened to the last lines, his eyes filled 
with tears, and his cheeks were wet. He did not speak 
for some minutes, but finally said, with slm^^icity : *It 
is a wonderful gift to be able to stir men like that,* ** 
Dr William Bvererii, m his remaiks before the Massa- 
ehusetts Historical Bociety, after the death of Mr. 
Ismgfetlow, called attention to the striking contrast m 
these spirited, hop^ul lines to Boraoe^s tmud, trem- 
ulous Onoeir. ^ 

In his diaxy, under date of March B3, 1850, Mr. Lcmg- 
fellow writes . ” Cast lead fiht-irona for the childxen, te 
thrir great delight. 0. in great and joyous excitement, 
which he tbxnhd by the most voluble lEmeecb B. 
riiowed his only in ISe eyes, and looked <mln sdence 
Ihe casring was to them as grand as the casting of a 
bell to growiM^ children. Wly act wzite for thmn a 
8(mg of ihe Lead Tlah-Xrant ** 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 
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DEDICATION 

As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 
Hears round about him voices as it 
darkens, 

And seeing not the forms from which they 
come, 

Pauses from time to time, and turns and 
hearkens , 

So walking here in twilight, 0 my friends ! 
I hear your voices, softened by the dis- 
tance, 

And pause, and turn to listen, as each sends 
His words of friendship, comfort, and 
assistance. 

If any thought of mine, or sung or told, 
Has ever given delight or consolation, 

Ye have repaid me back a thousand-fold, 
By every friendly sign and salutation. 

Thanks for the sympathies that ye have 
shown I 

Thanks for each kindly word, each silent 
token, 

That teaches me, when seeming most alone, 
Friends are around us, though no word 
be spoken. 

Kind messages, that pass from land to 
land ; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart’s deep 
history, 

In which we feel the pressure of a hand, — 
One touch of fire, — and all the rest is 
mystery J 

The pleasant books, that silently among 
Our household treasures take familiar 
places, 

And are to us as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves or pictured 
faces ! 

Perhaps on earth I never shall behold, 
Wi& eye of sense, your outward form 
and semblance ; 

Therefore to me ye never will grow old, 
But live forever young in my remem^ 
braneel 

Never grow old, cfeknge, nor pates away 1 

Tour gentle voi(w^ will flow on forever^ 


When life grows bare and tarnished with 
decay, 

As through a leafless landscape flows a 
river. 

Not chance of birth or place has made us 
fnends, 

Being oftentimes of dii^erent tongues and 
nations, 

But the endeavor for the selfsame ends. 
With the same hopes, and fears, and as- 
pirations. 

Therefore I hope to join your seaside walk. 
Saddened, and mostly silent, with emo- 
tion ; 

Not interrupting with intrusive talk 
The grand, majestic symphonies of ocean. 

Therefore I hope, as no unwelcome guest, 
At your warm fireside, when the lamps 
are lighted, 

To have my place reserved among the 
rest, 

Nor stand as one unsought and unin- 
vited ! 


BY THE SEASIDE 

THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 

“ Builb me straight, O worthy Master I 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel. 

That shall laugh at disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle J 

The merchant’s word 
Delighted the Master heard ; 

For his heart was in his work, and the 
heart 

Giveth grace unto every Art 
A quiet smile played round his lips, 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 
Play round the bows of ships, 

That steadily at anchor ride. 

And with a voice that was fall of glee, 

He answered, Erelong we will launch 
A vessel as goodly, and strong, and stanch 
As ever weathered a wintry sea ! ” 

And first with nicest skill i|nd art, 

Perfect and finished in every part, 

A little model the Master wrought, 

Whidi jfliould to the Istr^er plan 

What the to man. 
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Its counterpart m miniature ; 

That with a hand more swift and sure 
The greater labor might be brought 
To answer to his inward thought. 

And as he labored, his mmd ran o’er 
The various ships that were built of yore, 
And above them all, and strangest of all 
Towered the Great Harry, crank and tall, 
Whose picture was hangmg on the wall, 
With bows and stem raised high m air. 
And balconies hanging here and there. 

And signal lanterns and flags adoai. 

And eight round towers, like those that 
frown 

From some old castle, looking down 
Upon the drawbridge and the moat. 

And he said with a smile, Our ship, I wis, 
Shall be of another form than this ! ” 

It was of another form, mdeed ; 

Built for freight, and yet for speed, 

A beautiful and gallant craft ; 

Broad m the beam, that the stress of the 
blast. 

Pressing down upon sad and mast, 

Might not the sharp hows overwhelm ; 
Broad m the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve and slow degrees, 
That she might be docile to the helm, 

And that the currents of parted seas, 
Closing behind, with mighty force, 

Might aid and not impede her coarse. 

In fhe ship-yard stood the Master, 

With the model of the ves^l, 

That should Hugh at all disaster. 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle I 

Covermg many a rood of ground, 

Lay the timber piled around ; 

Timber of chestnut, and ebn, and oak, 

And scattered here and there, with these, 
The knarred and crooked cedar knees ; 
Brought from regions far away, 

From Pasci^ula’s sunny bay, 

Ai^ the bai^ of the roaring Roanoke I 
Ah ! what a wondrous thing it Is 
To note how many wh^^ls of toil 
One th<»ght, cme word, can set in motion I 
There not a ship^ihat sails the ocean. 

But every climate, every soil, 

Mimt brmg ihs tribute, gmt or small, 

And help to hu|ld the wooden waS t 

Sun was ^ ^ 

And long the Ism lay» 

As if they, to% lAe teons would be 


Of some great, airy argosy, 

Framed and launched m a smgle day. 

That silent architect, the sun, 

Had hewn and laid them every one, 

Ere the work of man was yet begun. 
Beside the Master, when he spoke, 

A youth, against an anchor leamng, 
Listened, to catch his slightest meaning. 
Only the long waves, as Mey broke 
In npples on the pebbly beach, 
Interrupted the old man’s speech. 

Beautiful they were, in sooth, 

The old man and the fiery youth I 
The old man, m whose busy brain 
Many a ship that sailed the main 
Was modelled o’er and o’er again ; — 

The fiery youth, who was to be 
The heir of his dexterity. 

The heir of his house, and hLs daughter’s 
hand, 

When he had built and launched from 
laud 

What the elder head had planned. 

Thus,” said he, “ will we build this ship ! 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 

And follow well this plan of mine. 

Choose the timbers with greatest care ; 

Of all that IS unsound beware ; 

For only what is sound and stiong 
To this vessel shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 
Here together shall combine. 

A goodly frame, and a goodly fame. 

And the Union be her name ! 

For the day that gives her to the sea 
Shall give my daughter unto thee I ” 

The Master’s word 
Enraptured the young man heard ; 

And as he turned his face aside, 

With a look of joy and a thrill of pride 
Standing before 
Her father’s door, 

He saw the form of his promised bnde. 
The sun shone on her golden hair, 

And her cheek was glowing fresh and 
fair, 

With the hreath of mom and the soft sea 
air. 

like a beauteous barge was she, 

Still at rest on the sandy beach, 

Just beyond the billow’s reach ; 

But be 

Was the r^tless^ seething, stormy sea ^ 
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Ah, how skilful grows the baud 
That obeyeth Love’s commaud I 
It is the heart, and not the brain, 

That to the highest doth attain, 

And he who tolloweth Love’s behest 
Far exeelleth all the rest 1 

Thus with the nsing of the sun 
Was the noble task begun, 

And soon throughout the ship-yard’s bounds 
Were heard the intermingled sounds 
Of axes and of mallets, plied 
W ith vigorous arms on every side ; 

Plied so deftly and so well, 

That, ere the shadows of evening fell, 

The keel of oak for a noble ship, 

Scarfed and bolted, straight and strong, 
Was lying ready, and stretched along 
The blocks, well placed upon the slip. 
Happy, thrice happy, every one 
Who sees his labor well begun. 

And not perplexed and multiplied, 

By idly waiting for time and tide I 

And when the hot, long day was o’er, 

The young man at the Master’s door 
Sat with the maiden calm and still. 

And within the porch, a little more 
Removed beyond the evening ehiU, 

The father sat, and told them tales 
Of wrecks in the great September gales. 

Of pirates coasting the Spanish Mam, 

And ships that never came back again, 

The chance and change of a sailor’s life, 
Want and plenty, rest and strife, 

His roving fancy, like the wind, 

That nothing can stay and nothing can 
bind, 

And the magic charm of foreign lands, 
With shadows of palms, and shining sands, 
Where the tnmblmg surf, 

O’er the coral reefs of Madagascar, 
Washes the feet of the swarthy Lascar, 

As he lies alone and asleep on the turf. 

And the trembling maiden held her breath 
At the tales of that awful, pitiless sea. 
With all its terror and mystery. 

The dim, dark sea, so like unto Death, 
That divides and yet unites mankind t 
And whenever the old man paused, a 
gleam 

Prom the bowl cf Ins pipe would awhile 
illume 

Ilie silent group in the twilight gloom, 
And thoughtful faces, as in a dream ; 


And for a moment one might mark 
What had been hidden by the dark, 

That the head of the maiden lay at rest. 
Tenderly, on the young man’s breast ! 

Day by day the vessel grew, 

With timbers fashioned strong and true^ 
Stemson and keelson and sterubon-kuee, 
Till, trained with perfect symmetiy, 

A skeleton ship rose up to view 1 
And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied. 

Till after many a week, at length, 
Wonderful for form and strength, 

Sublime in its enormous bulk, 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk I 
And around it columns of smoke, upwreatk* 
uig, 

Rose from the boiling, bubbling, seethmg 
Caldron, that glowed, 

And overflowed 

With the black tar, heated for the sheath- 
ing. 

And amid the clamors 
Of clattering hammers, 

He who listened heard now and then 
The song of the Master and his men : 

<< Build me straight, 0 worthy Master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! ** 

With oaken brace and copper band, 

Lay the rudder on the sand, 

That, like a thought, should have control 
Over the movement of the whole ; 

And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 
Would reach down and grapple with the 
land. 

And immovable and fast 
Hold the great ship against the bellowix)^ 
blast I 

And at the bows an image stood, 

By a cunning artist carved in w‘ood, 

With robes of white, that far behmd 
Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 

It was not shaped in a classic mould, 

Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old. 

Or Naiad rising from tibe water, 

But modelled from the Master’s daugh- 
ter 1 

Ou many a dreary and misty night, 

’Twill be seen by tie rays of tlm signal 
light. 
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Speeding along through the ram and the 
dark, 

Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 

The pilot of some phantom bark, 

O-uiding the vessel, in its flight, 

By a path none other knows anght I 

Behold, at last, 

Each tall and tapermg mast 
Is swung into its place j 
Shrouds and stays 
Holding it Arm and fast ! 

Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 
When upon mountain and plain 
Lay the snow, 

They fell, — those lordly pmes ! 

Those grand, majestic pines ! 

’Mid shouts and cheers 
The jaded steers, 
panting beneath the goad, 

Dragged down the weary, winding road 
Those captive kin^^ so strai|fht and tall, 

To be shorn of their streaming hair, 

And naked and bare, 

To feel the stress and the strain 
Of the wind and the reelmg main, 

Whose roar 

Would remind them forevermore 
Of their native forests they should not see 
again* 

And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air, 

And at the mast-head, 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

Ah I when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 
In foreign harbors shall behold 
flag unrolled, 

’T will Ihb as a friendly hand 
Stretched out froin his nafeve land, 
lEI^Bmg his hear! wifli jnemorles sweet and 
•i^dl^s I 

A1 IS, Unshed I and at length 
His the bridal day 
Of heau^ of ^ar^gth. 

w^®el shall fee launched i 
With fleecy cicmds the sky ib blaui^ecl, 

< And o’err llie 

The great sun rises to behold flbe mght. 


The ocean old, 

Cental les old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 

Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest ; 

And far and wide, 

With ceaseless flow. 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 

He waits impatient for his bnde. 

There she stands, 

With her foot upon the sands, 

Decked with flags and streamers gay, 

In honor of her marriage day, 

Her snow-white signals fluttering, blend* 

hig, 

Bound her like a veil descending, 

Beady to be 

The bnde of the gray old sea. 

On the deck another bride 
Is standing by her lover’s side. 

Shadows from the flags and shrouds. 

Like the shadows cast by clouds. 

Broken by many a sudden fleck. 

Fall around them on the deck. 

The prayer is said, 

The service read, 

The joyous bridegroom bows his head ; 
And m tears the good old Master 
Shakes the brown hand of his son, 

Kisses his daughter’s glowing cheek 
In silence, for he cannot spemt, 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tears begin to run. 

The worthy pastor — 

The shepherd of that wandering flock. 

That has the ocean for its wold, 

That has the vessel for its fold, 

Leaping ever from rock to rock^ — 

Spa^, with accents mild and clear, 

Words of warning, words of cheer, 

But tedious to the bridegroom’s ear. 

He knew the chart 
Of the sailtnr’s heart, 

All its pleasures and its griefs, 

All its shallows and rocky reefs, 

All those secret crofrents, that flow 
With such resistless undertow, 

And lif fe and drift, with terrible force. 

The will from its moorings and its course. 
Thm;e:^»i;e spake, and ibns said 
he : — 
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« Like unto ships far off at sea, 

Outward or homeward bound, are we. 
Before, behind, and all aiound, 

Floats and swmgs the horizon’s bound. 
Seems at its distant iim to nse 
And climb the crystal wall of the skies, 

And then again to turn and sink, 

As if we could slide from its outer brink. 
Ah ! it is not the sea. 

It IS not the sea that sinks and shelves. 

But ourselves 

That rock and nse 

With endless and uneasy motion. 

Now touching the very skies, 

Now sinking into the depths of ocean. 

Ah ’ if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass m its brazen ring. 

Ever level and ever true 

To the toil and the task we have to do. 

We shall sail securely, and safely reach 
The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining 
beach 

The sights we see, and the sounds we 
hear, 

Will be those of joy and not of fear I " 

Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand j 
And at the word, 

Lond and sudden there was heard. 

All around them and below. 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And see ! she stirs I 

She starts, — she moves, — she seems to 
feel 

The thrill of life along her keel, 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exi2ting, joyous bound. 

She leaps mto the ocean’s arms ! 

And lo ! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and loud, 
Tbat to the ocean seemed to say, 

" Take her, O bridegroom, old and gray. 
Take her to thy protecting arms, 

With all her youth and all her charms ' ” 

How beautiful she is I How fair 
She lies within those arms, that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 
Of tenderness and watchful care 1 
Sad forth into the sea, O ship I 


Through wind and wave, right onward steer! 
The moistened eye, the tremblmg lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 

Sad forth into the sea of life, 

O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 

And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be ! 

For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o’er angry wave and gust ; 

And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives I 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State ! 

Sad on, O Union, strong and great I 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is banging breathless on thy fate ! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvds rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

’T is of the wave and not the rock ; 

’T is but the flapping of the sad, 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sad on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, out 
tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee t 


SEAWEED 

When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 

Storm-wmd of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 

Laden with seaweed from the rocks ; 

From Bermuda’s reefs ; from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 

In some far-o:l$, bright Azore ; 

From Bahama, and the dashmg, 
Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador 
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From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries. 

Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 

And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, ramy seas ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main ; 

Till m sheltered coves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again. 

So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 
Of the poet^s soul, erelong 
From each cave and rocky fastness, 

In Its vastness, 

Floats some fragment of a song : 

From the far-off isles enchanted, 

Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth •, 

From the flashing surf, whose vision 
Gleams Elysian 
In the tropic clime of Youth ; 

From the strong Will, and the Endeavor 
That forever 

Wrestle with the tides of Fate ; 

From the wreck of Hopes far-scattered. 
Tempest-shattered, 

Floating waste and desolate ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless heajd; 5 
1111 at length in books recorded, 

They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart. 


CHRYSAOR 

M fitsfc editiem (yf T&e Setmde and tha Ftresida 
tihis poacKb bore tbe title of Tha Mvmmg Star. 

above yon sandy bar, 

As grows fainter and dimmer, 

jLmiely and lovely, a single star 
lights air with a dusky glimmer. 

Into the ocean ^sint and far 
Falls ^ traid ^ ^ gddai ^idetidor. 


And the gleam of that single star 
Is ever refulgent, soft, and tender. 

Chrysaor, rising out of the sea, 

Showed thus glorious and thus emulous, 
Leaving the arms of Callirrhoe, 

Forever tender, soft, and tremulous. 

Thus o’er the ocean faint and far 

Trailed the gleam of his falchion brightly | 
Is it a God, or is it a star 
That, entranced, I gaze on nightly f 


THE SECRET OF THE SEA 

Ah ! what pleasant visions haunt me 
As I gaze upon the sea I 
All the old romantic legends, 

All my dreams, come back to me. 

Sails of silk and ropes of sandal, 

Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 

And the singing of the sailors, 

And the answer from the shore ! 

Most of all, the Spanish ballad 
Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 

Of the noble Count Arnaldos 
Amd the sailor’s mystic song. 

Like the long waves on a sea-beach. 
Where the sand as silver shines, 

With a soft, monotonous cadence, 

Flow its unrhymed lyric lines ; — 

Telling how the Count Arnaldos, 

With his hawk upon his hand, 

Saw a fair and stately galley. 

Steering onward to the land ; — 

How he heard the ancient helmsman 
Chant a song so wild and clear, 

That the sailing sea-bird slowly 
Poised upon the mast to bear, 

Till bis soul was full of longing, 

And he cried, with impulse strong, — * 
Helmsman I for the love of heaven, 
Teach me, too, that wondrous song ! ” 

Wouldst thou,” — BO the helmsman an- 
swered, 

“ Leam the secret of the sea ? 
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Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery I ” 

In each sail that skims the horizon, 

In each landward-blowing breeze, 

I behold that stately galley, 

Hear those mournful melodies ; 

Till my soul is full of longing 
Por the secret of the sea, 

And the heart of the great ocean 
Sends a thrilling pulse through me. 


TWILIGHT 

The twilight is sad and cloudy, 

The wind blows wild and free, 

And like the wings of sea-birds 
flash the white caps of the sea. 

But in the fisherman’s cottage 
There shmes a ruddier hght, 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is pressed to the window, 
As if those childish eyes 
Were lookmg into the darkness 
To see some form arise. 

And a woman’s waving shadow 
Ispassmg to and fro, 

Now rising to the ceiling, 

Now bowing and bending low. 

What tale do the roaring ocean. 

And the night-wind, bleak and wild, 
As they beat at the crazy casement, 

Tell to that little child? 

And why do the roaring ocean, 

And the night-wind, wild and bleak, 
As they beat at the heart of the mother 
Drive the color from her cheek ? 


SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT 

SotJTHWABB with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death ; 
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Wild and fast blew the blast, 

And the east-wind was his breath. 

His lordly ships of ice 
Glisten m the sun ; 

On each side, like pennons wide. 
Flashing crystal streamlets run. 

His sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain ; 

But where he passed there were cast 
Leaden shadows o’er the mam. 

Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 

Three days or more seaward he bore. 
Then, alas ! the land-wmd failed. 

Alas ! the land-wind failed, 

And ice-cold grew the night ; 

And nevermore, on sea or shore, 

Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 

He sat upon the deck, 

The Book was in his hand ; 

“ Do not fear I Heaven is as near,” 

He said, by water as by land 1 ” 

In tbe first watch of the night, 

Without a signal’s sound, 

Oat of the sea, mysteriously. 

The fleet of Death rose all around. 

The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the shrouds ; 

Every mast, as it passed, 

Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 

They grappled with their prize, 

At midnight black and cold I 

As of a rock was the shock ; 

Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 

Southward through day and dark, 

They drift in close embrace, 

With mist and rain, o’er the open main ^ 
Xet there seems no change of place. 

Sonthward, forever sonthward, 

They drift through dark and day ; 

And like a dream, in the Gulf-Stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 

The rocky ledge runs far into tlie sea> 

And on its outer point, some miles away. 
The Lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 

A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 

Even at this distance I can see the tides. 
Upheaving, break unheaid along its base, 
A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 
In tbe white lip and tremor of the face. 

And as the evening darkens, 3o ! how bright, 
Through the deep purple of the twilight 
air, 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light 
With strange, unearthly splendor in the 
glare ! 

Not one alone ; from each projecting cape 
And perilous reef along the ocean’s verge, 
Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape, 
Holding its lantern o’er the restless surge. 

Like the great giant Christopher it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, 
Wading far out among the rocks and sands, 
The nighWerfcaken mariner to save. 

And the great ships sail outward and return, 
Bending and bowing o’er the billowy 
swells. 

And ever joyful, as they see it burn, 

They wave their sflent welcomes and 
farewells. 

They come forth from the darkness, and 
their sails 

Gleam for a moment Only in the' blaze, 
And eager faces, as the light unveils. 

Gaze at the tower, and vanish while they 
gaze. 

The manner remembers when a child, 

irsi voyage he saw it fade and 

- I ' 

And wfen, returning from adventures wild, 
He saw again o’er pcfean’s hrmk. 

the Same 

Year after year, thro«|^ aB the silent 
night 

Bams on forevermore that quemdiless flame 
Shines on that ineztingttishahle light I 


It sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 

Tbe rocks and sea-sand witii the kiss of 
peace ; 

It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp, 
And hold it up, aud shake it hke a fleece. 

The startled waves leap over it ; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain, 

And steadily agamst its solid form 

Press the great shoulders of the hurri- 
cane. 

The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the 
din 

Of wings and winds and solitary cries, 

Blinded and maddened by tbe light within, 
Dashes himself against the glare, and 
dies. 

A new Prometheus, chained upon the rock, 
Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove, 

It does not hear the cry, nor heed the 
shock, 

But hails the mariner with words of love. 

“ Sail on 1 ” it says, ** sail on, ye stately 
ships ! 

And with your floating bridge tbe ocean 
span ; 

Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse, 
Be yours to bring man nearer unto 
man 1” 


THE FIRE OF DRIFT-WOOD 

DEVEREUX FARM, NEAR MARBLEHEAD 

“Septemlwr 29, 1846 A delicious dnve with F. 
tlurough lialdeii aod Lyxm to Marblehead, to visit E. 
W. at the Devereux Farta bj the sea-side. Drove 
across the beautiful sand. What a delicious scene! 
Hie ocean m the sunshine changnig fr<»n the silvery 
hue of the thin waves upon the beach, through the 
hghter ac^ the deeper green, to a rich purple in the 
horizon. We recalled tunes past, and the days 
when we were at Nahant. The Devereux Farm Is 
by the sea, some 33(ulesfroni Lynn An old-fashioned 
farm-house, with low rooms, and narrow windows 
rattling m the searhreeze.’’ From this visit sprang the 
poem that follows. In a letter m 1879 to a correspond- 
enWhohadra^damatter-of-factobjectton.Mr Long- 
fellow readily admitted lhat the harbor and lighthouse, 
which he vdated the same day, could not be seen from 
the windows of the farm-house 

We sat within the farm-house oH, 
Whose windows, looking o’er the bay. 
Gave to the sea-breeze damp and cold 
An easy entrance, night day. 
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Not far away we saw the port, 

The strange, oM-fashioned, silent town, 
The hghthouse, the dismantled fort. 

The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 

We sat and talked until the night, 
Descending, filled the little room ; 

Our faces faded from the sight, 

Our voices only broke the gloom. 

We spake of many a vanished scene. 

Of what we once had thought and said. 
Of what had been, and might have been. 
And who was changed, and who was 
dead ; 

And all that fills the hearts of friends. 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 
Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 
And never can be one agam ; 

The first slight swerving of the heart, 

That words are powerless to express. 

And leave it still unsaid in part. 

Or say it in too great excess. 

The very tones in which we spake 
Had something strange, I could but 
mark ; 

The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark- 

Of fc died the words upon our lips, 

As suddenly, from out the fiie 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 

The flames would leap and then expire. 

And, as their splendor flashed and ^iled, 
We thought of wrecks upon the main, 

Of ships dismasted, that were hailed 
And sent no answer hack again 

The windows, rattlmg in their frames, 

The ocean, roaring up the beach, 

The gusty blast, the bickering flames, 

All mmgled vaguely in our speech ; 

Until they made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the brain, 
rhe long-lost ventures of the heart, 

That send no answers back again. 

flames that glowed! O hearts that 
yearned I ' 

They were indeed too nmdi akin, 


The drift-wood fire without that burned. 
The thoughts that burned and glowed 
within. 


BY THE FIRESIDE 
RESIGNATION 

Written m the autumn of 1848, after the death of hia 
little daughter Fanny There la a passage m the poet’s 
diary, under date of lifovember 12, in which he says : 
“ I feel very sad to-day. I miss very much my dear lit- 
tle Fanny. An mappeasable longing to see her comes 
over me at tones, which I can hardly controL” 

There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, 

But one dead lamb is there ! 

There is no fireside, howsoever defended, 
But has one vacant chair ! 

The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not he comforted I 

Let us be patient ! These severe auctions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and 
vapors ; 

Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to ns but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 

There is no Death ! What seems so is 
transition ; 

This Me of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead, — the child of our affec- 
tion, — 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor pro- 
tection. 

And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister’s stillness and seclu* 
sion. 

By guardian angels led. 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s poUa- 
ti<m, 

She lives, whom we call dead* 
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after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air ; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep un- 
broken 

The bond which nature gives, 

Thinkmg that our remembrance, though 
unspoken, 

May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 

For when with raptuies wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her, | 

She will not be a child ; 

But a fair maiden, m her Father’s mansion. 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her faee. 

And though at times impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelhng heart heaves moaning like the 
ocean, 

That cannot be at rest, — 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay ; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way. 


THE BUILDERS 

A TV. are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low ; 

Bach thing in its place is hast ; 

And what ^ems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise, 

Time is with materials filled ; 

Our to-days and yesterdays , 

Are the bloeks with which we huud. 

Truly shape and f ashien these $ 

Leawe no yawning gaps between ; 
Think not, feeanse no man S€^,i ^ 

Such remain un^eru ^ 


In the elder days of Ait, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 

Each minute and unseen part i 
For the Gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our woik as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell. 
Beautiful, entire, and clean 

Else our lives are incomplete, 

Standmg m these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure. 
With a firm and ample base ; 

And ascending and secure 

Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 

Sees the world as one vast plain, 

And one boundless reach of sky. 


SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN 

hour-glass 


A HANDFUL of red sand, from the hot 
chme 

Of Arab deserts brought, 

Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 
The mmister of Thought. 


How many weary centuries has it been 
About those deserts blown I 
How many strange vicissitudes has seen, 
How many histories known ! 

Perhaps the camels of the Islnnaelite 
Trampled and passed it o’er, 

When into Egypt from the patriarch s sight 
His favorite son they bore. 

Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare, 
Crushed it beneath their tread, ^ 

Or Pharaoh’s flashing wheels into the air 
1 Scattered it as they sped ; 

Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 
Held close in her caress, 

Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and 
faith 

Illumed the wilderness ; 
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Or anchorites beneath Engaddi’s palms 
Pacmg the Dead Sea beach, 

And singing slow their old Armeman psalms 
In half-articulate speech ; 

Or caravans, that from Bassora’s gate 
With westward steps depart ; 

Or Mecca’s pilgrims, confident of Fate, 

And resolute m heart ! 

These have passed over it, or may have 
passed ! 

Now in this crystal tower 
Imprisoned by some curious hand at last, 

It counts the passing hour. 

And as I gaze, these narrow walls ex- 
pand ; — 

Before my dreamy eye 
Stretches the desert with its shifting sand, 
Its unimpeded sky. 

And borne aloft by the sustainmg blast. 

This little golden thread 
Dilates into a column high and vast, 

A form of fear and dread. 

And onward, and across the setting sun, 
Across the boundless plain, 

The column and its broader shadow run, 
Till thought pursues in vain. 

The vision vanishes ! These walls again 
Shut out the lujrid sun, 

Shut out the hot, immeasurable plain ; 

The half-hour’s sand is run ! 


THE OPEN WINDOW 

The old house by the lindens is what was known as the 
XiBchmere house which formerly stood on Brattle Street, 
eomer of Sparks Street, m Cambridge It was m this 
house that Baron Biedesel was quartered as prisoner of 
war after the surrender of Burgoyne, and the window- 
pane used to be shown on which the Baroness wrote 
her name with a diamond. 

The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade. 

And on the gravelled pathway 
The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air ; 

Bnt the faces of the children, 

They were no longer there. 


The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door ; 

He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 

They walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall ; 

But slntdow, and silence, and sadness 
Were hangmg overall. 

The birds sang in the branches, 

With sweet, famihar tone ; 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard m dreams alone I 

And the boy that walked beside me, 
He conl4 not understand 

Why closer in mine, ah ! closer, 

I pressed his warm, soft hand 1 


KING WITLAF’S DRINKING- 
HORN 

** September 30, 1848 Worked nx>ou Kavanaqh all 
the momiMf; and wound up with King 
Dnninng-Hom, which I pam^ with a sweep of the 
pencil just before dinner.** 

WiTEAF, a king of the Saxons, 

Ere yet his last he breathed, 

To the meny monks of Croyland 
His drinking-horn bequeathed, — 

That, whenever they sat at their revels. 
And drank from the golden bowl, 

They might remember the donor, 

And breathe a prayer for his soul. 

So sat they once at Christmas, 

And bade the goblet pass ; 

In their beards the red wine glistened 
lake dew-drops in the grass. 

They drank to the soul of Witlaf , 

They drank to Christ the Lord, 

And to each of the Twelve Apostles, 
Who had preached his holy word. 

They drank to the Saints and Martyrs 
Of the dismal days of yore, 

And as soon as the horn was empty 
They remembered one Saint more. 

And the reader droned from the pulpit, 
lake the murmur of many bees. 
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The legend of good Saint Guthiac, 

And blunt Basil’s homilies ; 

Till the great bells of the eonvent, 

From then piisou m the tower, 
Guthiac and Bartholomieus, 

Proclaimed the midnight hour. 

And the Yule-log cracked in the chimney, 
\ud the Abbot bowed his head, 

And the flamelets flapped and flickered. 
But the Abbot was stark and dead. 

Yet still in his pallid fingers 

He clutched the golden bowl, 

In which, like a pearl dissolvmg, 

Had sunk and dissolved hi^i.soul. 

But not for this their revels 
The lovial monks forbore, 

For they cried, Fill high the goblet ! 
We must drink to one Saint more ! 


CASPAR BECERRA 

Thiflpoem appears to 

Ot « a oa Bter- 

luig*s aocowit of Mardlo’slife in SevSlle 

By his evening fire the artist 
Pondered o^r his secret shaine ; 

Baffled, weary, and disheartened. 

Still he mused, and dreamed of tame. 

'T was an image of the Virgin 
That had tasked his utmost skill ; 

But, alas ! his fair ideal ^ 

Vanished and escaped him still. , 

From a distant Eastern island 

Had the precious wood been brought ; 
Dar niglit ihe anxious master 

At his toil untiring wrought ; 

Tin, dfeeouraged ?bnd despcmding, 

Sat W now in shadows deep, 

AM humfflatiott 

Fo^ pWivion in sleep. 

«Bise,0 mafter I 

— -lit 1, • .MAlr 




Woke, and from the smoking embers 

Seized and quenched the glowing wood | 
And therefrom he carved an image, 

And he saw that it was good. 

O thou sculptor, painter poet ! 

Take this lesson to thy heart ; 

That is best which lieth nearest ; 

Shape from that thy work of art 


PEGASUS IN POUND 

Written as proem to The Esti ay, a collection of poems 
edited by Mr Longfellow 

Okce into a quiet village, 

Without haste and without heed, 

In the golden prime of morning, 

Strayed the poet’s wmged steed. 

It was Autumn, and incessant 

Piped the qnails from shocks and sheaves, 
And, like livmg coals, the apples 
Burned among the withering leaves. 

Loud the clamorous bell was ringing 
From its belfry gaunt and grim ; 

’T was tbe daily call to labor, 

Not a triumph meant for him. 

Not the less he saw the landscape, 

In its gleaming vapor veiled ; 

Not the less he breathed the odors 
That the dying leaves exlialed. 

Thus, upon the village common, 

By the school-boys he was found ; 

And the wise men, in their wisdom, 

Put him straightway into pound. 

Then the sombre village crier, 

Ringing loud his brazen bell, ^ ^ 
Wandered down the street proclaiming 
There was an estray to sell 

And the curious country people. 

Rich and poor, and young and old, 
Came in haste to see tibis wondrous 
Wingbd steed, with mane of gold. 

Thus the day passed, and the evening 
Fell, with vapors cold and dim ; 

But it brought no food nor shelter, 

1 Brought no straw nm Sitalh for him. 
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Patiently, and still expectant, 

Looked he through the wooden bars, 
Saw the moon rise o’er the landscape, 
Saw the tranquil, patient stars ; 

Till at length the bell at midnight 
Sounded from its dark abode, 

And, from out a neighboring farm-yard. 
Loud the cock AJectryon crowed. 

Then, with nostrils wide distended, 
Breaking from bis iron chain, 

And unfolding far his pmions, 

To those stars he soared again. 

On the morrow, when the village 
Woke to all its tod and care, 

Lo I the strange steed had departed. 
And they knew not when nor where. 

But they found, upon the greensward 
Where his struggling hoofs had trod, 
Pure and bnght, a fountam flowing 
From the hoof-marks in the sod. 

From that hour, the fount unfailing 
Gladdens the whole region round, 
Strengthening all who drink its waters, 
Wiule it soothes them with its sound. 


TEGNER’S DRAPA 

“ October 14, 1S47. 'Went to town, after finishing a 
poem on TegntSr*s death, m the epmt of the old Korse 
poetry^” In the first edition, the poem bore the title 
fegnSr^s Dmth The word signifies death-song, 
tr duge 

I HEARD a voice, that cried, 

** Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead ! ” 

And through the misty air 
Passed bke the mournful cry 
Of sunward sailing cranes 

I saw the pallid corpse 
Of the dead sun 

Borne through the Northern si^- 
Blasts fromNiflfelheim 
Lifted the sheeted mists 
Around him as he passed. 

, 4»d the voice foui^yer cried, 

^ Balder the Beautrol 
In deed, is dead I ^ 


And died away 
Through the dreary night, 

In accents of despair. 

Balder the Beautiful, 

God of the summer sun, 

Fairest of all the Gods ! 

Light from his forehead beamed, 
Eunes were upon his tongue, 

As on the wamor’s sword. 

All things in earth and air 
Boimd were by magic spell 
Never to do him harm ; 

Even the plants and stones ; 

All save the mistletoe, 

The sacred mistletoe ! 

Hcsder, the blind old God, 

Whose feet are shod with silence, 
Pierced through that gentle breast 
With his sharp spear, by fraud, 
Made of the mistletoe, 

The accursed mistletoe ! 

They laid him in his ship, 

With horse and harness. 

As on a funeral pyre. 

Odm placed 
A ring upon his finger, 

And whispered in his ear. 

They launched the burning ship f 
It floated far away 
Over the misty sea, 

Till like the sun it seemed, 
SinMng beneath the waves. 

Balder returned no more ! 

So perish the old Gods ! 

But out of the sea of Time 
Eises a new land of song, 

Fairer than the old. 

Over its meadows green 
Walk the young b^s and dng< 

Build it again, 

0 ye bards, 

Fmrer than before I 
Ye feathers the new race. 

Feed npmi morning dew. 

Sing the new Seng ^ Love I 

The law olfbpcels dead 1 
Tlie kwdt Ifife peeVaOc 
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Thor, the thunderer, 

Shall rule the earth no more, 
No more, with threats, 
Challenge the meek Christ. 

Sing no more, 

O ye bards of the North, 

Of Yifciugs and of Jarls ! 

Of the days of Eld 
Preserve the freedom only. 
Not the deeds of blood ! 


SONNET 

ON MRS. KEMBLE’S READINGS FROM 
SHAKESPEARE 

In the winter of 1849 Mrs Fanny Kemble Butler was 
xeadmg Sbakespeaze in Boston, and Mr Longfellow 
was a constant attendant He notes m his diary under 
date of February 90 “ We did not go last night to hear 
OtheUo, I wrote this morning a sonnet on Mrs But- 
ler's readings." A week later the poet entertained 
Mrs. Butler after a readmg m Cambndge, and read his 
sonnet at the close of the sapper. 

0 PRECIOUS eveniugs I all too swiftly sped ! 
Leaving us heus to amplest heritages 
Of all the best thoughts of the greatest 
sages, 

And givingtongues unto the silent dead I 
How our hearts glowed and trembled as she 
read, 

Interpreting by tones the wondrous pages 
Of the great poet who foreruns the ages, 
Anticipating all that shall be said ! 

O happy Header I having for thy text 
The magic hook, whose Sibylline leaves 
have caught 

The rarest essence of all human thought 1 
0 happy Poet ! by no critic vext ! 

How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 
To be interpreted by such a voice ! 


THE SINGERS 

**Noirewiber 6, 1849. Wrote The Singerjt to bIiow the 
«»eetaoe of different kmde of amg " No individual 
|)oets w««e Inteaided. 

God ^nt his Singers upon earth 
With songs of ssSness and of mirth, 

Ihat they might timeh the hearts of men, 
And brixi^^ back to homm again. 

The first, a ^nl of fee, ' ^ 

Held In Hs IJnte ; 


Through groves he wandered, and by 
streams, 

Playing the music of our dreams. 

The second, with a bearded face, 

Stood singing in the market-place, 

And stirred with accents deep and loud 
The hearts of all the listening crowd, 

A gray old man, the third and last, 

Sang m cathedi^s dim and vast, 

Wh3e the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold. 

And those who heard the Singers three 
Disputed which the best might be ; 

For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 

But the great Master said, I see 
No best m kind, but in degree , 

I gave a various gift to each. 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach, 

“ These are the three great chords of might. 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord m the three, 

But the most perfect harmony.” 


SUSPIRIA 

Take them, O Death ! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own f 
Thine image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone 1 

Take them, O Grave 1 and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 

As garments by the soul laid by, 

And precious only to ourselves ! 

Take them, O great Eternity J 
Our little life is but a gust 
That bends the branches of thy tree, 
trails its blc®soms in the dust f 


HYMN 

FOR MY brother’s ORDINATION 

Tbe brother ww tb« Rev. SfooEiuel Longfellow, tjws 
poet’s Mogtapber In bis diary, Febninry 8, 1848, Mr. 
Longfellow wrote . ** S retamea from Pt^ana. Baa® 
to Mm tbe obant I wrcyte for Ms ordination, — a mid- 
niKbt tbougbt. He bkesst^ and will bare it sung ” 
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Christ to the young man said : ** Yet one 
thing more ; 

If thou wouldst perfect be, 

Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor, 
And come and follow me ! ” 

Within this temple Christ again, unseen, 
Those sacred words hath said 
And his invisible hands to-day have been 
Laid on a young man’s head. 

And evermore beside him on his way 
The unseen Christ shall move, 


That he may lean upon his arm and say, 

“ Dost thou, dear Lord, approve ? ” 

Beside him at the marriage feast shall 
be, 

To make the scene more fair ; 

Beside him in the dark Gethsemane 
Of pain and midnight prayer. 

O holy trust * O endless sense of rest ! 

Like the beloved John 
To lay his head upon the Saviour’s breast 
And thus to journey on I 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 


The general purpose to xnahe use of Indian material 
appears to have been m the poet's mmd for some time, 
but the conception as finally wro^ht 111 Miawaiha was 
formed m the summer of He writes m his diary 
under date of June 22,** I have at length hit upon a plan 
for a poem on the American Indians, which seems to 
me the right one and the only. It is to weave together 
their beautiful traditions into a whole I have hit upon 
a measure, too, which I thmk the nght and only one for 
such a theme ” A few days before, he had been read* 
with great delight the rmnish epic Kalevala, and 
poem suggested the measure and may weU have 
reminded him also of the Indian legends, which have 
that likeness to the Finnish that sprix^ from a com- 
mon intellectual stage of development and a general 
community of habits and occupation. 

An interest in the Indians had long been felt by Mr. 
Longfellow, and m his early plans for prose {^etches 
tales about the Indians had a place He had seen a 
few of the stragglmgremamder of the Algonqmns m 
MOaine, and had read Heckewelder while m college , he 
had witnessed the spectacle of Black Hawk his 
Sacs and Foxes on Boston Common , and a few years 
before^e had made the acquamtance of the fine-tem- 
pered jS!ah*ge-ga-gah-bowh, the Ojibway chief, and had 
entertamed him at his house, trustmgnot uxil&ely that 
he might derive from the Indian soma helpful sugges- 
tion. His authority for the li^ppends and the material 
generally of his poem was in the mam Schoolcraft's 
great, ill-digested work, with probably the same au- 
thor's more literary composition Algte Besearchesj and 
Heckewelder's narrative He soon took Manabozho's 
jther and more euphonic name, Hiawatha, mto his seiv 
nce, and gave himself up to a thorough enjoyment 
the task. 

Mr. Longfellow began writing Htccwaiha June 25, 
1S54. It was fixushed March 29, 1855, and published 
N^ovember 10 It is doubtful if the poet wrote any of 
Ms longer works with more abandonment, with more 
thorough enjoyment of his task, with a keener sense of 
the onginahty of his venture, and by consequence, with 
more perplexity when he thought of his readers. He 
ianed the poem on his friends more freely than had bemi 


INTRODUCTION 

Should you ask me, whence these stories ? 
Whence these legends «wid traditions, 

With the odors of the forest. 

With the dew and damp of meadows. 


customary with him, and with varied results. His own 
mind, as he neared the test of publioatiou, wavered a 
little m its moods. “ Proof sheets of H'tcica/Aa," he 
wrote in June, 1865 “lam growing idiotic about this 
fiong, and no longer know whether it is good or had;*’ 
and later still **In great doubt about a canto of JUta- 
toa^Aa, — whether to retam or suppress it It is odd 
how confused one's mmd becomes about such matters 
from long looking at the same subject." 

Ho sooner was the poem published than its popularity 
was assured, and it was subjected to the most searching 
tests. It was read by public readers to large audiences, 
and a few years later was set to music by Stoepel and 

S ven at the Boston Theatre with explanatory read- 
gs by Matilda Heron It was parodm, — one of the 
surest signs of popnlaxiiy,— and it lived its parodies 
down, a surer sign still of intnnaic uncopyableness It 
was criticised with heated words, and made the oc- 
casion for controversy. The elemental nature of the 
poetry led to vehement charges of plagiarism, and al 
together t2ie poet found himself m the midst of a vio- 
lent war of words which recalled his experience with 
Jffypm'im He felt keenly the unreasonableneas of the 
attack upm his honesty in the charge that he had 
borrowed znetie and incidents both £rom the 
He made no secret of the suggestion of the metre,— 
he had used an acknowledged form, which was not 
exclusively Finnish , and as for the legends, he openly 
confessed his mdebtednaas to SchoMt^t m the notm 
to the poem 

Meanwhile the book had an unexampled sale, and the 
letters which the poet received from Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Parsons, Taylor, and others Miowed the judg- 
ment passed upon hxs work by those whose poetic 
perception was not blunted by habits of professional 
criticism nor taken captive by mere novMty Several 
years after, a translation mto Latin of a portion of the 
poem was made for use as a school-book, by Professor 
PrstncisW Hewman A suggestive critewnsm, by Dr 
Holmes, upon the measure of the poem will be found 
in the Proceeding* of the Massachusetts EUstoriosi 
Society for April 13, 1882. 

With the cnrling smoke of wigwams^ 

With the rushing of great rivers. 

With their frequent repetitions, 

And their wild rev^rhejrations. 

As of tbouder in the mountain.^ ? 

X should answer, I should tell v^^ 
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From the forests and the prairies, 

From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 

From the laud of the Dacotahs, 

From the mountains, moors, and fen- 


lands 

Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 

1 repeat them as I heaid them 
From the Ups of Nawadaha, 

The musician, the sweet singer.’’ 

Should you ask where Nawadaha 
Found these songs so Wild and wayward, 
Found these legends and traditions, 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

In the bird’s-nests of the forest, 

In the lodges of the beaver. 

In the hoof-prmts of the bison. 

In the eyry of the eagle \ 

“ AH the wild-f owl sang them to him, 
In the moorlands and the fen-lands. 

In the melancholy marshes ; 

Chetowaik, the plover, sang them, 
Mahng, the loon, the wild-goose, Wawa, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

And the grouse, the Mushkodasa I ” 

If still further you should ask me, 
Saying, Who was Nawadaha ? 

Tell us of this Nawadaha,” ^ 

1 should answer youi mquiries 
Straightway m such words as follow. 

" In the vale of Tawa&entha, 

In the g^reen and silent valley, 

By the pleasant water-courses, 

Dwelt the simjer Nawadaha. 

Bound ahOttt the Indian village 
spread the meadows and the corn-fields, 
And beyond them stood the forest, 

^bojod the groves of singing pine-trees, 
Gnsem in ^mmer, white in Winter, 


sighing, ever singing. 

the pleaMnt water-courses, 
eouH taraoe them through the val- 

By &i»usliiing in tlie Sprii^-time, 
in % Summer,' 

By tim white fc^ in the Antwmn, 

By the Mack Hue in the Winter ; 

Ami beside them dwelt the singer. 

In the vale O'f Tawasentha, 

In the gree?* and silent valley. 

« There he sang of Hiawatha, 

Sang the Songol Hiawathai, 

Sang his and heina^, 


How he prayed and how he fasted, 

How he lived, and toiled, and suffered. 
That the tribes of men might prosper. 

That he might advance his people 1 ” 

Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 

Love the sunshine of the meadow, 

Love the shadow of the forest. 

Love the wmd among the branches, 

And the ram-shower and the snow-storm. 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine-trees, 

And the thunder m the mountains. 

Whose innumerable echoes 
Flap like eagles m their eyries ; — 

Listen to these wild traditions, 

To tins Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye who love a nation’s legends. 

Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen, ^ 

Speak m tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
WThether they are snug or spoken ; — 
listen to this Indian Legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha I 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple. 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 

Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 

That m even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Oropmg blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that dark- 
ness 

And are lifted np and strengthened ; — 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye, who soipaetimes, in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-fbushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 

Fanse Tby some neglected graveyard, 

For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half-effaced inscription, 

Written with litde skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, bnt each letter 
Full of hop© and yet of heart-break, 

Full of all the tender pathos 
Of Here and the Hereafter ; — 

Stay and read rude inscription. 

Bead tto Song of Hiawatha J 
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I 

THE PEACE-PIPE 

On the Mountams of the Prairie, 

On the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

He the Master of Life, descending, 

On the red crags ot the quarry 
Stood erect, and called the nations, 
Called the tubes of men together. 

From his footprints flowed a river. 
Leaped into the light of morning, 

O^er the precipice plunging downward 
Gleamed like Ishkoodah, the comet. 
And the Spirit, stooping earthward. 
With his finger on the meadow 
Traced a winding pathway for it, 
Saymg to it, ‘‘ Run in this way ! ” 

From the red stone of the quarry 
With his hand he broke a fragment. 
Moulded it into a pipe-head, 

Shaped and fashioned it with figures ; 
From the margin of the river 
Took a long reed for a pipe-stem. 
With its c&k green leaves upon it ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 
With the bark of the red willow ; 
Breathed upon the neighboring forest, 
Made its great boughs chafe together. 
Till in flame they burst and kindled ; 
And erect upon the mountains, 

Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

Smoked the calumet, the Peace-Pipe, 
As a signal to the nations 

And the smoke rose slowly, slowly. 
Through the tranquil air of morning, 
First a smgle line of darkness, 

Then a denser, bluer vapor, 

Then a snow-white cloud unfolding, 
Like the tree-tops of the forest, 

Ever rising, rising, rising, 

Till it touched the top of heaven, 

Till it broke against the heaven, 

And rolled outward all around it. 

From the Vale of Tawasentha, 

From the Valley of Wyoming, 

From the groves of Tuscaloosa, 

From the far-off Rocky Mountains, 
From the Northern lakes and rivers 
Al) the tribes beheld the signal, 

Saw the distant smoke ascending, 

The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe. 

And the Prophets of the nations 
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Said : “ Behold it, the Pukwana I 
By this signal from afar off, 

Bending like a wand of willow, 

Waving like a hand that beckons, 

Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

Calls the tribes of men together, 

Calls the warriors to his council ! 

Down the rivers, o^er the praines, 
Came the warriors of the nations, 

Came the Delawares and Mohawks, 

Came the Choctaws and Camanches, 
Came the Shoshonies and Blackfeet, 
Came the Pawnees and Omahas, 

Came the Mandans and Dacotahs, 

Came the Hurons and Ojibways, 

All the warriors drawn together 
By the signal of the Peace-Pipe, 

To the Mountams of the Prame, 

To the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry 
And they stood there on the meadow, 
With their weapons and their war-gear, 
Painted like the leaves of Autumn, 
Painted like the sky of morning, 

Wildly glai'ing at each other ; 

In their faces stern deflance, 

In their hearts the feuds of ages, 

The hereditary hatred, 

The ancestral thirst of vengeance. 

Gitche Mamto, the mighty, 

The creator of the nations, 

Looked upon them with compassion, 

With paternal love and pity ; 

Looked upon their wrath and wrangling 
But as quarrels among children, 

But as feuds and fights of children I 
Over them he stretched his right hand. 
To subdue their stubborn natures. 

To allay their thirst and fever, 

By the shadow of his right hand ; 

Spake to them with voice majestic 
As the sound of far-off waters. 

Falling into deep abysses, 

Warning, chiding, spake in this wise : — 
O my children I my poor children ! 
Listen to the words of wisdom. 

Listen to the words of warning, 

From the lips of the Great Spirit, 

From the Master of Life, who made you 1 
“ I have given you lands to hunt in, 

I have given you streams to fish in, 

I have given you bear and bison, 

I have given you roe and reindeer, 

I have given you brant and beaver. 

Filled marries full of wild-fowl, 
Filled the javezs full of fishes ^ 
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Why then are you not contented ? 

Why then will you hunt each other ? 

“ I am w’eary of your quarrels, 

Weary of your wars and bloodshed, 

Weary of your piayers for vengeance, 

Of your wranglings and dissensions ; 

Ail your strength is in your union. 

All your danger is in discord ; 

Therefore be at peace henceforward, 

And as brothers live together. 

“ I will send a Prophet to you, 

A deliverer of the nations, 

Who shall guide you and shall teach you, 
Who shall toil and suffer with you. 

If you listen to his couiisels, 

You will multiply and prosper ; 

If his warnings pass unheeded, 

You will fade away and perish I 

‘‘ Bathe now in the stream before yon, 
Wash the war-paint from your faces, 

Wash the blood-stams from your fingers. 
Bury your war-clubs and your weapons, 
Break the red stone from this quarry, 
Mould and make it into Peace-Pipes, 

Take the reeds that grow beside you, 

Deck them with your brightest feathers. 
Smoke the calumet together, 

And as brothers live henceforward ! ” 

Then upon the ground the warriors 
Threw their cloaks and shirts of deer-skin, 
Threw their weapons and their war-gear, 
Leaped into the rnshing river, 

Washed the war-paint from their faces. 
Clear above them flowed the water. 

Clear and limpid from the footprints 
Of the Master of Life descending ; 

Dark below them flowed the water, 

Soiled and stained with streaks of crimson. 
As if blood were mingled with it f 

From the river came the wamors. 

Clean and washed from all their war-paint ; 
On toe banks thenr clubs they buried, 
l^ptriad all their warlike weapons. 

Oitdie Manito, the mighty, 

Hie Great Spirit, the creator, 

Bnnbd upon his Wpless children ! 

And in silence all the warriors 
Broke the red stone of the quarry, 
Smoothted and formed it into Peace-Pipes, 
Broke tW ^ag reeds by the liver. 

Decked them with their brightest feathers, 
And depaiti^eaeh one bmteeward, 

While tbb of Life, aseending, 
Through tW of cicaid-cNir^ns, 

Hbrough the of the 


Vanished from before their faces, 

In the smoke that rolled around him, 
The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe 1 


II 

THE FOUR WINDS 

‘‘ Honor be to Mudjekeewis i ” 

Cried the wainors, cried the old met. 
When he came m tiiumph homeward 
With the sacred Belt of Wampum, 

From the regions of the North- Wind, 
From the kingdom of Wabasso, 

From the land of the White Rabbit. 

He had stolen the Belt of Wampum 
From the neck of Mishe-Mokwa, 

From the Great Bear of the mountains. 
From the terror of the nations, 

As he lay asleep and cumbrous 
On the summit of the mountams, 

Like a rock with mosses on it, 

Spotted brown and gray with mosses. 

Silently he stole upon him 
Tin the red nails of the monster 
Almost touched him, almost scared him. 
Till the hot breath of his nostrils 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis, 

As he drew the Belt of Wampum 
Over the round ears, that heard not, 
Over the small eyes, that saw not, 

Over the long nose and nt^tnls, 

Ibe black muffle of the nostrils, 

Out of which the heavy breathing 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis, 
Then he swung aloft his war-elnb, 
Shouted loud and long his war-cry, 
Smote the mighty Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of the forehead, 

Right between the eyes he smote him. 

With the heavy blow bewildered, 

Rose the Great Bear of the mountains | 
But his knees beneath him trembled, 
And he whimpered like a woman, 

As he reeled and staggered forward. 

As he sat upon his haunches ; 

And the mighty Mudjekeewis, 

Standing fearlessly before him, 

Taunted him in loud dension, 

Spake disdainfully in this wise : — 

« Hark yon, Bear t you are a coward | 
And no Brave, as yon pretended ; 

Else you wtmld not ciy and whimper 
Like a miserable woman i 
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Bear I you know our tnbes are hostile, 
Long have been at war together ; 

Now you find that we are strongest, 

Yon go sneaking in the forest. 

You go hiding m the mountaius I 
Had you conqueied me m battle 
Not a groan would I have uttered ; 

But you, Beai * sit here and whimper, 
And disgrace your tnbe by crying, 

Like a wretched Shaugodaya, 

Like a cowardly old woman I ** 

Then again he raised his war-club, 
Smote again the Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of his forehead. 

Broke his skull, as ice is broken 
When one goes to fish in Winter. 

Thus was slain the Mishe-Mokwa, 

He the Great Bear of the mountains, 
He the terror of the nations- 

Honor be to Mudjekeewis I ” 

With a shout exclaimed the people, 
Honor be to Mudjekeewis ! 
Henceforth he shall be the West- Wind, 
And hereafter and forever 
Shall he hold supreme dominion 
Over all the winds of heaven. 

Call him no more Mudjekeewis, 

Call him Kabeyun, the West- Wind ! ” 
Thus was Mudjekeewis chosen 
Father of the Winds of Heaven. 

For himself he kept the West- Wind, 
Gave the others to his children j 
Unto Wabun gave the East-Wind, 
Gave the South to Shawondasee, 

And the North-Wind, wild and cruel. 
To the fierce Kabibonokka 
Young and beautiful was Wabun ; 
He it was who brought the moruiug. 

He it w^as whose silver arrows 
Chased the dark o’er hill and valley ; 
He it was whose cheeks were painted 
W'lth the brightest streaks of crimson, 
And whose voice awoke the village, 
Called the deer, and called the hunter. 

Lonely in the sky was Wabun ; 
Though the birds sang gayly to him, 
Though the wild-flowers of the meadow 
Filled the air with odors for him ; 
Though the forests and the nvers 
Sang and shouted at his coming, 

Still his heart was sad within him, 

For he was alone in heaven. 

But one morning, gazing earthward, 
While the village stdl was sleeping, 
And the fog lay on the river. 
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Like a ghost, that goes at sunrise, 

He beheld a maiden walking 
AH alone upon a meadow, 

Gathermg water-flags and rushes 
By a river m the meadow. 

Every mormng, gazing earthward, 

Still the first thing he beheld there 
Was her blue eyes looking at him, 

Two blue lakes among the rushes. 

And he loved the lonely maiden, 

Who thus waited for his coming ; 

For they both were solitary, 

She on earth and he in heaven. 

And he wooed her with caresses, 

Wooed her with his smile of sunshine, 
With his flattering words he wooed her. 
With his sighing and bis singing, 

Gentlest whispeis m the branches. 

Softest music, sweetest odors, 

Till he drew her to his bosom, 

Folded in his robes of crimson, 

Till into a star he changed her. 

Trembling still upon his bosom ; 

And forever in the heavens 
They are seen together walking, 

Wabun and the Wabun- Annung, 

Wabun and the Star of Morning. 

Blit the fierce Kabibonokka 
Had his dwelling among icebergs. 

In the everlasting snow-drifts. 

In the kingdom of Wabasso, 

In the land of the White Eabbit. 

He it was whose hand in Autumn 
Fainted all the trees with scarlet, 

Stamed the leaves with red and yellow ; 
He it was who sent the snow-flakes, 

Siftmg, hissing through the forest, 

Froze the ponds, the lakes, the nvers, 
Drove the loon and sea-gull southward, 
Drove the cormorant and curlew 
To their nests of sedge and sear-tang 
In the realms of Shawondasee 

Once the fierce Kabibonokka 
Issued from his lodge of snow-drifts. 

From his home among the icebergs, 

And his hair, with snow bespnukled, 
Streamed behmd lum like a river, 

Like a black and wintry nver, 

As he howled and hurried southward. 

Over frozen lakes and moorlands. 

There among the reeds and rushes 
Found he Shingebis, the diver, 

Trailing strings of fish behind him, 

O’er the frozen fens and moorlands, 
Lingering still among the moorlands. 
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Though his tnbe had long departed 
To the land of Shawondasee. 

Cried the fierce Kabibonokka, 

Who IS this that dares to brave me ? 
Dares to stay m my dommions. 

When the Wawa has departed 
When the wild-goose has gone southward, 
And the heron, the bhuh-shuh-gab. 

Long ago departed southward ? 

I will go into his wigwam, 

I will put his smouldering fire out I 

And at night Kabibonokka 
To the lodge came wild and wailing, 
Heaped the snow in drifts about it. 
Shouted down into the smoke-flue, 

Shook the lodge-poles m his fury. 

Flapped the curtain of the door-way. 
Shingebis, the diver, feared not, 

Shingebis, the divei, eared not ; 

Four great logs had he for firewood. 

One for each moon of the winter, 

And for food the fishes served him. 

By his blazing tire he sat there. 

Warm and merry, eating, laughing, 
Singing, O Kabibonokka, 

You are hut my fellow-mortal ! 

Then Kabibonokka entered. 

And though Shingebis, the diver, 

Felt his presence by the coldness, 

Felt his icy breath upon him, 

Still he did not cease his singing, 

Still he did not leave his laughing. 

Only turned the log a little, 

Only made the fire burn brighter. 

Made the spatks fly up the smoke-flue. 

From Kabibouokka*s forehead, 

From his snow-besprinkled tresses, 

Dro]^ of sweat fell fast and heavy, 
MaMng dints upon the ashes, 

As along the eaves of lodges, 

As from drooping boughs of hemlock, 
the melting snow in spring-time, 
MaMng hollows in the snow-drifts. 

Till ^ last he tom defeated, 

Cmdd b€) 4 bear the heat and laughter, 
Could pot bear the many singing, 

But raebed headlongtlirough the door-way j 
Stamp^ upon the em^d snow-d^f ts, 
Sfcamp^^p^ the rive^, 

Mad© npon them 

Made upon them 
Challei^d 
To 

To ^ 

On the firozen fens^^and lasborlands. 


Forth went Shingebis, the diver, 
Wrestled all night with the Koith-Wmd, 
Wrestled naked on the moorlands 
With the fierce Kabibonokka, 

Till his panting breath gre^v fainter, 

Till his frozen grasp grew feebler, 

Till he reeled and staggered backward, 
And retreated, baffled, beaten, 

To the kingdom of Wabasso, 

To the land of the White Kabbit, 

Hearing still the gusty laughter, 

Hearing Shingebis, the diver. 

Singing, ‘^0 Kabibonokka, 

You are but my fellow-mortal ! 

Shawondasee, fat and lazy, 

Had his dw^elling far to southward, 

In the drowsy, dreamy sunshine, 

In the never-ending Summer. 

He it was who sent the wood-birds, 

Sent the robm, the Opechee, 

Sent the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

Sent the Shawshaw, sent the swallow. 

Sent the wild-goose, Wawa, northward, 
Sent the melons and tobacco. 

And the grapes m purple clusters. 

From his pipe the smoke ascending 
Filled the sky with haze and vapor, 

Filled the air with dieamy softness, 

Gave a twinkle to the water, 

Touched the rugged hills with smoothness, 
Brought the tender Indian Summer 
To the melancholy north-laud, 

In the dreary Moon of Snow-shoes. 

I Listless, careless Shawondasee I 
In his life he had one shadow. 

In his heart one sorrow had he. 

Once, as he was gazing northward, 

Far away upon a prairie 
He beheld a maiden standing, 

Saw a tall and slender maiden 
All alone upon a pnurie 5 
Brightest grcen were all her garments, 
And her hair was like the sunshine. 

Day by day he gazed upon her, 

Day % day he sighed with passion, 

Day by day bis heart within him 
Grew more hot with love and longing 
For the maid with yellow tresses. 

But he was too fat and lazy 
To bestir himself and woo her. 

Yes, too indolent and easy 
To pursue her s»d persuade her ; 

So he only gassed upon her, 

Only sat axm si^ed with passion 
For the maiden of the praine. 
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Till one morning, looking northward, 
He beheld her yellow tresses 
Changed and covered o’er with whiteness, 
Covered as with whitest snow-flakes. 

« Ah I my brother from the North-land, 
From the kingdom of Wabasso, 

From the land of the White Rabbit ! 

Yon have stolen the maiden from me, 

You have laid your hand upon her. 

You have wooed and won my maiden, 
With your stories of the North-land 1 ” 

Thus the wretched Shawondasee 
Breathed into the air his sorrow ; 

And the South- Wind o^er the prairie 
Wandered warm -with sighs of passion, 
With the sighs of Shawondasee, 

Till the air seemed full of snow-flakes, 
Full of thistle-down the prairie, 

And the maid with hair like sunsliine 
Vanished from his sight forever ; 

Never more did Shawondasee 
See the maid with yellow tresses ! 

Poor, deluded Shawondasee I 
*T was no woman that you gazed at, 

*T was no maiden that you sighed for, 

’T was the praine dandelion 

That through all the dreamy Summer 

You had gazed at with such longing, 

You had sighed for with such passion. 
And had puffed away forever, 

Blown into the air with sighing. 

Ah ! deluded Shawondasee ! 

Thus the Four Wmds were divided j 
Thus the sons of Mudjekeewis 
Had their stations in the heavens, 

At the corners of the heavens ; 

For himself the West-Wmd only 
Kept the mighty Mudjekeewis. 


ni 

HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD 

Dowitwakd through the evening twibght, 
In the days that are forgotten, 

In the unremembered ages, 

From the full moon fell Nokomis, 

Fell the beautiful Nokomis, 

Sbe a wife, but not a mother. 

She was sportmg with her women, 
Swinging in a swing of grape"Vines, 

When her rival the re}ected, 

Full of jealousy and Imtred, 

Cut the leafy swing asunder. 
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Cut in twain the twisted grape-vmes, 

And Nokomis fell affrighted 
Downward through the evenmg twilight, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow, 

On the prairie full of blossoms. 

“ See ! a star falls 1 ” said the people ; 

“ From the sky a star is falling ! ” 

There among the ferns and mosses. 
There among the prairie lilies, 

On the Muskoday, the meadow, 

In the moonlight and the starlight, 

Fair Nokomis bore a daughter. 

And sbe called her name Wenonah, 

As the first-born of her daughters. 

And the daughter of Nokomis 
G-rew up like the praine lilies, 

Grew a tall and slender maiden, 

With the beauty of the moonlight, 

With the beauty of the starlight. 

And Nokomis warned her often. 

Saying oft, and oft repeating, 

“ Oh, beware of Mudjekeewis, 

Of the West- Wind, Mudjekeewis ; 

Listen not to wbat he tells you ; 

Lie not down upon the meadow, 

Stoop not down among the lilies, 

Lest the West-Wind come and harm 
yon I’’ 

But she heeded not the warning, 

Heeded not those words of wisdom, 

And the West- Wind came at evening, 
Walking lightly o’er the prairie, 
Whispering to the leaves and blossoms, 
Bending low the flowers and grasses. 
Found the beautiful Wenonab, 

Lying there among the lilies, 

Wooed her with his words of sweetness, 
Wooed her with his soft caresses, 

Tin she bore a son in sorrow, 

Bore a son of love and sorrow. 

Thus was born my Hiawatha, 

Thus was bom the child of wonder ; 

But the daughter of Nokomis, 

H^watha’s gentle mother, 

In her an^ush died deserted 

By the West-Wind, false and faithless, 

By the heartless Mudjekeewis. 

For her daughter long and loudly 
Wailed and wept the Nokomis ; 

" Oh that I were dead ! ” sbe murmured, 

** Oh that I were dead, as thou art } 

No mcwe work, and no more weeping, 
Wahonowin 1 Wahenowin ! ” 

By the shores of Gitehe Gurnee, 

By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 
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Stood the wigwam of Nohomis, 

Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis, 

Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Eose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 

Hose the firs with cones upon them ; 

Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water. 

Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 

There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Booked him in his linden cradle, 

Bedded soft in moss and rushes. 

Safely hound with reindeer sinews ; 

Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 

** Hush ! the Naked Bear will hear thee ! ” 
Dulled him into slumber, singing, 

« Ewaryea I my little owlet ! 

Who is this, that lights the wigwam ? 

With Ins great eyes lights the wigwam ? 
Ewa-yea I my little owlet I 

Many things Nokomis taught him 
Of the stars that shine in heaven 5 
Showed him Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses ; 

Showed the Death-Dance of the spirits, 
Warriors with their plumes and war-clubs, 
Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of Winter ; 

Showed the broad white road in heaven, 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows. 
Running straight across the heavens. 
Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 

At <he door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha ; 

Heard the whispermg of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the waters, 

Sounds of music, words of wonder ; 

** Minne-wawa I ” said the pine-trees, 

“ Mudway-aushka 1 ” said the water. 

Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting throng the dusk of evening, 

With &e twiiiie of its candle 
lighting up the brakes and bushes, 

And he sang the song of children, « 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him : 

“ Wah-wah-tayseej little fire^y, 

Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 

Little, ihmoittg, whitedire creature. 

Light wm witi your little candle, 

Ere my bed I lay me, 

Ere in I close my eyeHds I ** 

Saw ^ moon nm from the water 
Rippling, rounding from the water, 

Saw the iedWsp^^adows m it, 
Whispered, thal^ Ndfeomis f ** ^ 


And the good Nokomis answered : 

“ Once a warrior, very angry, 

Seised his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight ; 

Right against the moon he threw her ; 

’Tis her body that you see there.’* 

Saw the rambow in the heaven, 

In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 

W^hispered, “ What is that, Nokomis ? ” 
And the good Nokomis answered : 

« ’T is the heaven of flowers you see there 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom m that heaven above us.** 

When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 

« What is that ? ** he cried in terror, 

« What IS that,” he said, " Nokomis ? ” 
And the good Nokomis answered : 

« That IS but the owl and owlet, 

Talking m their native language, 

Talking, scolding at each other.** 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secret^ 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them Hiawatha’s Chickens.** 

Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 

Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 

How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 

Then Xagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvellous story-teller, 

He the traveller and the talker, 

He the friend of old Nokomis, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha j 
From a branch of ash he made it, 

From an oak-bough made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers. 
And the cord he made of deer-skin. 

Then he said to Hiawatha : 

" Go, my son, into the forest, 

Where the red deer herd together. 

Kill for us a famous roebuck, 

Ball for us a deer with antlers 1 ** 

Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
I Proudly, with his bow and arrows 5 
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And the birds sang round him, o’er him, 

« Do not shoot us, Hiawatha ! ’’ 

Sang the robin, the Opeehee, 

Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

« Do not shoot us, Hiawatha 1 ” 

Up the oak-tree, close beside him. 
Sprang the squirrel, Ad]idaumo, 

In and out among tie branches, 

Coughed and chattered from the oak-tree. 
Laughed, and said between his laughing, 

** Do not shoot me, Hiawatha ! ” 

And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches. 

Half in fear and half in frolic, 

Saying to the little hunter, 

“Do not shoot me, Hiawatha I ” 

But he heeded not, nor heard them, 

For his thoughts were with the red deer ; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened. 
Leading downward to the river, 

To the ford across the river, 

And as one in slumber walked he. 

Hidden in the alder-bushes. 

There he waited till the deer came, 

Till he saw two antlers lifted, 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 

Saw two nostrils point to windward, 

And a deer came down the pathway. 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 

And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 

Like the birch-leaf palpitated, 

As the deer came down the pathway. 

Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow ; 

Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled. 

But the wary roebuck started, 

Stamped with all his hoofs together. 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 

Leaped as if to meet the arrow ; 

Ah ! the singing, fatal arrow, 

Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him ! 

Dead he lay there in the forest. 

By the ford across the river ; 

Beat his timid heart no longer. 

But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 

As he bore the red deer homeward, 

And lagoo and Nokomis 
Hailed his coming with applauses. 

From the red deer’s hide Nokomis 
Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 

FVom the red deer’s flesh Nokomis 


Made a banquet to his honor. 

All the village came and feasted, 

All the guests praised Hiawatha, 

Called Inm Strong-Heart, Soan-ge-taha I 
Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-taysee f 


IV 

HIAWATHA AND MUDJEKEEWIS 

Out of childhood into manhood 
Now had gppown my Hiawatha, 

Skilled in all the craft of hunters, 

Learned in all the lore of old men, 

In all youthful sports and pastimes. 

In all manly arts and labors.' 

Swift of foot was Hiawatha ; ^ 

He could shoot an arrow from him, 

And run forward with such fleetness, 

That the arrow fell behind him I 
Strong of arm was Hiawatha ; 

He could shoot ten arrows upward, 

Shoot them with such strength and swift* 
ness, 

That the tenth had left the bow-string 
Ere the first to earth had fallen I 
He had mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Magic mittens made of deer-skin ; 

When upon his hands he wore them, 

He could smite the rocks asunder, 

He could grind them into powder. 

He had moccasins enchanted, 

Magic moccasins of deer^skin ; 

When he bound them round his ankles, 
When upon his feet he tied them, 

At each stride a mile he measured I 
Much he questioned old Nokomis 
Of his father Mudjekeewis ; 

Learned from her the fatal secret 
Of the beauty of his mother, 

Of the falsehood of his father ; 

And his heart was hot within him. 

Like a hving coal his heart was. 

Then he said to old Nokomis, 

“ I will go to Mudjekeewis, 

See how fares it with my father, 

At the doorways of the West-Wind, 

At the portals of the Sunset ! ” 

From his lodge went Hiawatha, 

Dressed for travel, armed for hunting ; 
Dressed in deer-skin shirt and leggings, 
Richly wrought with quills and wampum j 
On his head his eagle-feathers, 

Round his waist bus belt of wampum. 
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Jn his hand his bow of ash-wood, 

Strong’ wxth sinews of the reindeer ; 

In his quiver oaken arrows, 

Tipped with jasper, winged with feathers ; 
mth his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

With his moccasins enchanted 
Warning said the old Nokomis, 

« Go not forth, O Hiawatha ! 

To the kingdom of the West-Wind, 

To the realms of Mndjekeewis,^ 

Lest he harm you with his magic, 

Lest he kdl you with his ennnmg I 
But the fearless Hiawatha 
Heeded not her woman’s warning ; 

Forth he strode into the forest, 

At each stride^ mile he measiired ; 

Lurid seemed the sky above him, 

Lund seemed the earth beneath him, 

Hot and close the air around him, 

Filled with smoke and fiery vapors, 

As of burning woods and prairies. 

For his heart was hot within him, 

TaTta a Imng coal his heart was 

So he journeyed westward, westward, 
Left the fleetest deer behind him, 

Left the antelope and bison ; 

Crossed the rushing Esconaba,^ 

Crossed the mighty Mississippi, ^ ^ 
Passed the Mountains of the Prairie, 
Passed the land of Crows and Foxes, 
Passed the dwellings of the Blackfeet, 
Came unto the Eocky Mountams, 

To the kingdom of the West-Wind, 
Where upon the gusty summits 
Sat the ancient todjekeewis, 

Euler of the winds of heaven* 

Filled with awe was Hiawatha 
At the aspect of his father. 

On ^e air about Hm wildly 
T<^d and streamed his cloudy tresses, 
Gleamed like drifting snow his tresses, 
Glared like Ishkoodah, the comet, 

Jike the ftar with fiery tresses. 

Filled with joy was Mudjekeewis 
When he looked on Hiawatha, 
his youth rise up before him 
tn the of Hiawatha, 

Saw the beauty of Wen^h 

Fro®s the grave rise up before mm. 

Wetefee P said he, ^ Hiawatha, 

To tl^ kingdom of the West-Wind ! 
Long have I been waiting for you I 
Tooth is kwefy, age is lonely, 

Touth is fiieryi.age is frosty ; 

Tea bring bsScSie days departed* 


You bring back my youth of passion, 

XryA the beautiful Wenonah I ” 

Many days they talked together, 
Questioned, listened, waited, answered ; 
Much the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Boasted of his ancient prowess, 

Of his perilous adventures, 

His indomitable courage, 

His invulnerable body. 

Patiently sat Hiawatha, 

Listening to his father’s boasting 5 
With a smile he sat and listened, 

Uttered neither threat nor menace, 
Neither word nor look betrayed him, 

But his heart was hot within him, 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

Then he said, O Mudjekeewis, 

Is there nothing that can harm you Y 
Nothing that you are afraid of ? ” 

And the mighty Mudjekeewis, 

Grand and gracious in his boasting, 
Answered, saying, ‘‘ There is nothing. 
Nothing but the black rock yonder, 
Nothing but the fatal Wawbeek I ” 

And he looked at Hiawatha 
With a wise look and benignant, 

With a countenance paternal, 

Looked with pride upon the beauty 
Of his tall and graceful figure, 

Saying, “ O my Hiawatha t 
Is there anything can harm you ? 
Ai^thing you are afraad of ? ” 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Paused awhile, as if uncertain, 

Held his peace, as if resolving, ^ 
And then answered, « Thei® is nothing, 
Nothing but the bulrush yonder, 

Nothing but the great Apukwa I ’’ 

And as Mudjekeewis, rising, 

Stretched his hand to pluck the bulrush. 
Hiawatha cried in terror, 

Cried in well-dissembled terror, 

“ Kago 1 kago I do not touch it ! ” 

« Ah, kaween I ” said Mudjekeewis, 

« No indeed, I will not touch it ! ” 

Then they talked of other matters f 
First of Hiawatha’s brothers, 

First of Wahun, of the Easb-Wmd, 

Of the South-Wind, Shawondasee, 

Of the North, Eabibonokka ; 

Then of Hiawatha’s mother, 

Of the beautiful Wenonah, 

Of her bheth Upon the meadow. 

Of her death, as old Nokomk 
remepibered imd relat^rd 
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And be cned, “ O Mudjekeewxs, 

It was you who killed Weuoiiab, 

Took her jonng life and her beauty, 
Bioke the Lily of the Frauie, 

Trampled it beneath 3^0111* footsteps ; 

You confess it ! you confess it 1 
And the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Tossed upon the wind his tresses, 

Bowed his hoary head in anguish, 

With a silent nod assented. 

Then up started Hiawatha, 

And with thieatenmg look and gesture 
Laid his hand upon the black rock, 

On the fatal Wawbeek laid it, 

With his mittens, Mmjekahwun, 

Rent the jutting crag asunder, 

Smote and crushed it into fragments, 
Hurled them madly at his father. 

The remorseful Mudjekeewis, 

For his heart was hot within him. 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

But the ruler of the West- Wind 
Blew the fragments backward from him, 
With the breathing of hia nostnls, 

With the tempest of his anger, 

Blew them back at bis assailant ; 

Seized tbe bulrush, the Apukwa, 

Dragged it with its roots and fibres 
From the margin of the meadow. 

From its ooze the giant bulrush ; 

Long and loud laughed Hiawatha I 

Then began the deadly conflict. 

Hand to hand among the mountains ; 
From his eyry screamed the eagle, 

The Keneu, the great war-eagle, 

Sat upon tbe crags around them. 

Wheeling flapped his wings above them. 

Like a tall tree iii the tempest 
Bent and lashed tbe giant bulrush ; 

And in masses huge and heavy 
Crashing fell the fatal Wawbeek ; 

Till the earth shook with the tumult 
And confusion of tbe battle, 

And tbe air was full of shoutings, 

And tbe thunder of tbe mountains. 
Starting, answered, ** Baim-wawa ! ** 

Back retreated Mudjekeewis, 

Rushing westward o^er the mountains, 
Stumbling westward down the mountains, 
Three whole days retreated fighting, 

Still pursued by Hiawatha 

To the doorwasrs d! the West-Wind, 

To Ifee portals of ^ Sunsd^ 

To tbe earth’s remo^st border, 

Where into tbe empty^ spaoes 


Sinks the sun, as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfall 
In the melancholy marshes. 

Hold ! ” at length cried Mudjekeewis, 
Hold, my son, my Hiawatha ! 

’T IS impossible to kill me, 

For j'oii cannot kill the immortal 
I have put you to this trial, 

But to know and prove your courage ; 

Now receive the piize of valor ! 

“ Go back to your home and people. 

Live among them, toil among them, 
Cleanse tbe earth from all that harms 
Clear the fishing-grounds and rivers, 

Slay all monsters and magicians, 

All the Wendigoes, the giants, 

All the serpents, the Kenabeeks, 

As I slew the Mishe-Mokwa, 

Slew the Great Bear of the mountains. 

“ And at last when Death draws nearj^ou, 
W’hen the awful eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon you in the darkness, 

I will share my kingdom with you, 

Ruler shall you be thenceforward 
Of the North west-Wmd, Keewaydin, 

Of the home-wind, the Keewaydin,” 

Thus was fought that famous battle 
In the dreadful days of Shah-shah, 

In the days long smce departed, 

In the kingdom of the West- Wind. 

Still the hunter sees its traces 
Scattered far o’er hill and valley ; 

Sees the giant bulrush growing 
By the ponds and water-courses, 

Sees the masses of the Wawbeek 
Lying still in every valley. 

Homeward now went Hiawatha ; 
Pleasant was the landscape round him, 
Pleasant was the air above him, 

For the bitterness of anger 
Had departed wholly from him, 

From his brain the thought of vengeance^ 
From ins heart the burning feve^. 

Only once his pace he slackened, 

Only once he paused or halte«L 
Paused to purchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient Arrow^maker, 

In the land of tlie Bacotahs, 

Where the Falls of Miianehaha 
Flash and gleam among tbe oak-trees. 
Laugh and leap into the valley. 

There the auoien^; Am^owrmaker 
Made his arrow-he^ads of sandstone. 
Arrow-beadi of clateedony. 

Arrow-beads of and js^per. 
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Smoothed and sharpened at the edges, 
Hard and polished, keen and costly. 

With him dwelt his dark-eyed daughter. 
Wayward as the Minnehaha, 

With her moods of shade and sunshine. 
Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate, 
Feet as rapid as the river, 

Tresses flowing like the water. 

And as musical a laughter : 

And he named her from the river. 

From the water-fall he named her, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water 

Was it then for heads of arrows. 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 

That my Hiawatha halted 
In the land of the Dacotahs ? 

Was it not to see the maiden, 

See the face of Laughing Water 
Peeping from behind the curtain, 

Hear the rustlmg of her garments 
From behind the waving curtain, 

As one sees the Minnehaha 
Gleaming, glancing through the branches, 
As one hears the Laughing Water 
From behmd its screen of branches ? 

Who shall say what thoughts and visions 
Fill the fiery brains of young men ^ 

Who shall say what dreams of beauty 
Filled the heart of Hiawatha ? 

All he told to old Nokoniis, 

When he reached the lodge at sunset, 

Was the meeting with his father, 

Was his fight with Mudjekeewis ; 

Not a word he said of arrows, 

Not a word of Laughing Water, 


V 

HIAWATHA’S FASTING 

ITw shall hear how Hiawatha 
Prayed and fasted in the forest, 

Not for greater skill in hunting, 

N<rf; ^r greater craft in fishii^, 

Not for tnumphs in the battle, 

And mmwn among the warriors, 

But for profit of the people, 

For advwtsge of the na&ons* 

First he wilt a lodge for lasting. 
Built a in, the forest^ 

By the s^^^|'i^-S«a-Wafceir, 

In idle blithe and, plea^^ Epring^me, 
In the Mom ^ built 


And, with dreams and visions many, 

Seven whole days and nights he fasted. 

On the first day of his fasting 
Through the leafy woods he wandered ; 
Saw the deer start from the thicket. 

Saw the rabbit in his huiTow, 

Heard the pheasant, Bena, drumming, 
Heard the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Ratthng in his hoard of acorns, 

Saw the pigeon, the Omeme, 

Building nests among the pine-trees, 

And m flocks the wild-goose, Wawa, 

Flying to the fen-lands northward, 
Whirring, wailing far above him. 

‘‘ Master of Life ! ” he cried, desponding, 

“ Mast our lives depend on these things ? ” 
On the next day of his fasting 
By the river’s brink he wandered, 

Through the Muskoday, the meadow. 

Saw the wild rice, Mahnomonee, 

Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 

And the strawberry, Odahmin, 

And the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 

And the grape-vine, the Bemahgut, 
Trailmg o’er the alder-branches, 

Filling all the air with fragrance I 
“ Master of Life I ” he cried, desponding, 
Must our lives depend on these things ? ” 
On the third day of his fasting 
By the lake he sat and pondered, 

By the still, transparent water ; 

Saw the sturgeon, Nahma, leaping. 
Scattering drops like beads of wampum, 
Saw the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water, 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 

And the herring, Okahahwis, 

And the Shawgashee, the craw-fish ! 

Master of Life I ” he cried, desponding, 
“Must our lives depend on these things ? ^ 
On the fourth day of his fasting 
In liis lodge he lay exhausted ; 

From his couch of leaves and branches 
Gazing with half-open eyelids, 

Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 

On the dizzy, swimming landscape, 

On the gleaming of the water, 

On the splendor of the sunset. 

And he saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendor of the sunset ; 
Flumes of grem bent o*^er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

Standing at the open doorway. 
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Long he looked at Hiawatha, 

Looked with pity and compassion 
On his wasted form and features, 

And, m accents like the sighing 
Of the South- Wind in the tree-tops, 

Said he, “ O my Hiawatha I 

All your prayers are beard in heaven, 

For you'pray not like the others ; 

Not for greater skill m hunting, 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triumph in the battle, 

Nor renown among the warriors, 

But for profit of the people, 

For advantage of the nations. 

« From the Master of Life descending, 

I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 

Come to warn you and instruct you. 

How by struggle and by labor 

You sMl gain what you have prayed for. 

Rise im from your bed of branches, 

Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me I ” 

Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches, 

From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the Sush of sunset 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamin j 
At his touch he felt new courage 
Throbbing m his brain and bosom, 

Felt new hfe and hope and vigor 
Run through every nerve and fibre. 

So they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 

And the more they strove and struggled. 
Stronger still grew Hiawatha ; 

TiU the darkness fell around them, 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From her nest among the pine-trees. 

Gave a cry of lamentation, 

Gave a scream of pain and famine. 

’T is enough I ” then said Mondamin, 
Smiling upon Hiawatha, 

But to-morrow, when the sun sets, 

I will come again to try you.” 

And he vanished, and was seen not ^ 
Whether sinking as the rain sinks, 
Whether rising as the mists rise, 

Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 

Only saw that he had vanished, 

Leaving him alone and fainting, 

With the misty lake below him, 

And the reeling stars above him. 

On the morrow and the next day, 

When the sun through heaven descending, 
like a red and burmng cinder 
I^na the fiestrth of Great Spirit, 


Fell into the western waters, 

Came Mondamm for the tri^ 

For the strife with Hiawatha ; 

Came as silent as the dew comes, 

From the empty air appearing, 

Into empty air returnmg, 

Taking shape when earth it touches, 

But mvisible to all men 
In its coming and its going. 

Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 

Till the darkness fell around them, 

Till the heron, the Shuk-shuh-gah, 

From her nest among the pine-trees, 
Uttered her loud cry of famine, 

And Mondamm paused to listen. 

Tall and beautiful he stood there, 

In his garments green and yellow ; 

To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing, 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him. 

And he cried, O Hiawatlia i 
Bravely have you wrestled with me, 

Thrice have wrestled stoutly vdth me, 

And the Master of Life, who sees us, 

He will give to you the triumph ! ” 

Then he smiled, and said : ‘‘ To-morrow 
Is the last day of your conflict, 

Is the last day of your fasting. 

You will conquer and overcome me ; 

Make a bed for me to lie in, 

Where the rain may fall upon me, 

Where the sun may come and warm me ; 
Strip these garments, green and yellow. 
Strip this adding plumage from me. 

Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Soi^ and loose and light above me. 

“ Let no hand disturb my slumber, 

Let no weed nor worm molest me. 

Let not Eahgahgee, the raven, 

Come to haunt me and molest me, 

Only come yourself to watch me. 

Till X wake, and start, and quicken, 

Till I leap into the sunshine.” 

And thus saying, he departed ; 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 

But he heard the Wawonaissa, 

Heard the whippoorwill complaining, 
Perched upon his lonely wigwam ; 

Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 

Heard the , rivulet rippling near himt 
Talfcii^ to the darksome forest ; 

Heard the i^ghing of the branches, 

As they lifted ana mxbsided ^ 
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At the passing of the night-wmd, 

Heasrd them, as one hears in slumber 
Far-off murmurs, dreamy whispers ; 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 

On the morrow came Nokomis, 

On the seventh day of his fasting. 

Came with food for Hiawatha, 

Came imploring and bewailing, 

Lest his hunger should overcome him, 
I<est his fasting should be fatal. 

But he tasted not, and touched not. 
Only said to her, “ Nokomis, 

Wait until the sun is setting, 

Till the darkness falls around us, 

Till the heron, the Shuh-sbuh-gah, 
Crying from the desolate marshes, 

Tells us that the day is ended.” 

Homeward weeping went Nokomis, 
Sorrowing for her Hiawatha, 

Fearing lest his strength should ffiil him, 
Lest bis fasting shonla be fatal. 

He meanwhile sat weary waitmg 
For the coming of Mondamm, 

Till the shadows, pointing eastward, 
Lengthened over field and forest, 

Till the sun dropped from the heaven, 
Floating on the waters westward, 

As a red leaf in the Autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water, 

Falls and sinks into its bosom. 

And behold I the young Mondamin, 
With his soft and shining tresses, 

With his garments green and yellow, 
With his long and glossy plumage, 

Stood and beckoned at the doorway. 

And as one in slumber walking, 

Pale and haggard, but undaunted, 

BVom the wigwam Hiawatha 
Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 

Hound about him spun the landscape, 
Sky and forest 3?eeled together, 

And his strong heart leaped within him. 
As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes, 
like a ring of Are around him 
Blazed and flared the red horizon, 

And a hundred suns seemed looking 
At the combat of the wrestlers. 

SndAgnly mfm the gremisward 
All alow^oed Hiawatha, 

Panting with his wild exertion, 
Falpits5hi|ffi^Wh the ; 

And hefortfllin^^hreathl^t hidbss^ 

Lay the hair dliiievrfle^, > 

Htemage Iallere4 • 


Dead he lay there in the sunset. 

And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded, 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Stripped his tatteied plumage from him, 
Laid him in the eaith, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above him ; 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From the melancholy moorlands, 

Gave a cry of lamentation, 

Gave a cry of pain and anguish ! 

Homeward then went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 

And the seven days of his fasting 
Were accomplished and completed. 

But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin ; 

Nor forgotten nor neglected 
Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the ram and sunshine, 

Where his scattered plumes and garments 
Faded m the ram and sunshme 

Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it j 
Kept the dark mould soft above it, 

Kept it clean fi*om weeds and insects, 
Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 
Kabgahgee, the king of ravens 

Till at length a small green feather 
From the earih shot slowly upward, 

Then another and another. 

And before the Summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 

With its shming robes about it, 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; 

And in rapture Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, It is Mondamin ! 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin I 

Then he called to old Nokomis 
And lagoo, the great boaster, 

Showed them where the maize was growing, 
Told them of his wondrous vision, 

Of Ins wrestling and his triumph, 

Of this new gift to the nations, 

Which should he their food forever. 

And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long, green leaves to yellow, 
And the soft ana inicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 

Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them, 
As he once had stripped the wrestler^ 

Gat^e ^ Feast of Mondamin, 

And made known unto the people 
This mw gift of the Great %iriL 
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VI 

HIAWATHA^S FRIENDS 

Two good friends bad Hiawatha, 

Singled out from all the others. 

Bound to him m closest union. 

And to whom he gave the right hand 
Of his heart, in joy and sorrow ; 

Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind- 
Straight between them ran the path- 
way, 

Never grew the grass upon it ; 

Singing birds, that utter falsehoods. 
Story-tellers, mischief-makers, 

Found no eager ear to listen. 

Could not breed ill-will between them, 

For they kept each other’s counsel, 

Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

Most beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the best of all musicians, 

He the sweetest of all singers. 

Beautiful and childlike was he, 

Brave as man is, soft as woman, 

Pliant as a wand of willow, 

Stately as a deer with antlers. 

When he sang, the village listened $ 

All the warriors gathered round him, 

All the women eame to hear him ^ 

Now he stirred their souls to passion. 

Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds he fashioned 
Flutes so musical and mellow, 

That the brook, the Sebowisha, 

Ceased to murmur in the woodland. 

That the wood-birds ceased from singing, 
And the squirrel, Adjidanmo, 

Ceased his chatter in the oak-tree, 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Sat upright to look and listen. 

Yes, the brook, the Sebowisha, 

Pausing, said, ** O Chibiabos, 

Teach my waves to iSlow in music. 

Softly as your words in singing ! 

Yes, the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

Envious, said, “ O Chibiabos, 

Teach me tones as wild and wayward. 
Teach me son^ as full of frenzy I ” 

Yes, the robin, the Opechee, 

Jc^ous^ sasd, O Clnbiabos, 


Teach me tones as sweet and tender, 
Teach me songs as full of gladness I ” 
And the whippoorwill, Wawonaissa, 
Sobbing, said, ** O Chibiabos, 

Teach me tones as melancholy. 

Teach me songs as full of sadness ! ” 
All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing ; 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music ; 

For he sang of peace and freedom. 
Sang of beauty, love, and longing ; 
Sang of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of the Blessed, 

In the kmgdom of Ponemafa, 

In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

He tbe best of all musicians, 

He tbe sweetest of all singers ; 

For his gentleness he loved him, 

And the magic of his singmg. 

Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 
Was the very strong man, Kwasind, 
He the strongest of all mortals. 

He the mighBest among many ; 

For his very strength he loved him. 
For his strength allied to goodness. 

Idle in his youth was Kwasind, 

Very listless, dull, and dreamy, 

Never played with other children. 
Never fished and never hunted, 

Not like other children was he ; 

But they saw ih&t much he fasted. 
Much his Manito entreated. 

Much besought his Guardian Spirit. 

** Lazy Ewasmd I ” said his mother^ 
“ In my work you never help me I 
In the Summer you are roaming 
Idly in the fields and forests ; 

In the Winter you are cowering 
O’er the firebrands in the wigwam ! 

In the coldest days of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing ; 

With my nets you never help me ! 

At the door my nets are hanging, 
Dnppmg, freezing with the water ; 

Go and wring them, Yenadizze ! 

Go and dry them in the sunshine ! ” 
Slowly, from the ashes, Kwasind 
Rose, but made no angry answer ; 
From the lodge weivt forth in silence. 
Took the nets, that hung together. 
Dripping, freezing at the doorway; 
Like a wisp of straw he wrung tlmm. 
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Like a wisp of straw he broke them, 

Coaid not Tmng them without bieakxng. 
Such the strength was in bis fingers 
“ Lazy Kwasind * ” said his father, 

In the" hunt you never help me ; 

Every bow you touch is broken. 

Snapped asunder every arrow ; 

Yet come with me to the forest, 

You shall bring the hunting homeward.” 

Down a narrow pass they wandered. 
Where a brooklet led them onward, 
Where the trail of deer and bison 
Marked the soft mud on the margin, 

TiU they found aU fuither passage 
Shut against them, barred securely 
By the trunks of trees uprooted, 

Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise, 

And forbidding further passage. 

“ We mast go back,” said the old man, 
^ O’er these logs we cannot clamber 5 
Not a woodchuck could through them, 
Not a squirrel clamber o°er them I ” 

And straightway his pipe he lighted, 

And sat down to smoke and ponder. 

But before his pipe was finished, 

Lo I the path was cleared before him ; 

All the trunks had Kwasind lifted, 

Te the right hand, to the left hand, 

Shot the pine-trees swift as arrows, 

Hurled the cedars light as lances. 

Lazy Kwasind ! ” said the young men. 
As they sported in the meadow : 

** Why stand idly looking at us, 

Leaning on the rock behind you ? 

Come and wrestle with the others, 

Let us pitch the quoit together I ” 

Lazy KwaSind made no answer, 

To their challenge made no answer, 

Only rose, and slowly turning. 

Seized the huge rock in his fingers, 

Tore it from its deep foundation, 

FoiBed it in the air a moment, 

Htehed it sheer lulo the river, 

She^ into the swift Fauwating, 

Where it still is seen in Summer, 

Once as4own that foaming river, 

Down the rapids of FauSvating, ^ 

Kwasind ^^led with his companions. 

In the s^dam he saw a beaver, 

Saw AhisWh, the King of Beavers, 
StrugglWwi^ the r Aing currents, 
the water. 

Without sptwMttg, without pausing, 
Kwasind leaped into the river, 

Fiunged beneath bttbifilngenrface, 


Through the whirlpools chased the beaver, 
Followed him among the islands. 

Stayed so long beneath the water. 

That Ms terrified companions 
Cried, “ Alas I good-by to Kwasind ! 

We shall never more see Kwasind t ” 

But he reappeared triumphant. 

And upon his shining shoulders 
Brought the bea\er, dead and dripping, 
Brought the King of all the Beavers. 

And these two, as 1 have told you, 

Were the friends of Hiawatha, 

Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 

Long they lived m peace together, 

Spake with naked hearts together, ^ 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 


VII 

HIAWATHA^S SAILING 

« Give me of your bark, O Bircb-tree I 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-tree I 
Growing by the rushing river, 

Tall and stately in the valley I 
I a light canoe will build me, 

Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall fioat upon the river, 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily ! 

" Lay aside your cloal^ O Birch-tree I 
Lay aside your wMte-skin wrapper. 

For the Summer-time is coming. 

And the sun is warm in heaven, 

And you need no white-skin wrapper I ” 
Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest, 

By the rushing Taquamenaw, 

When the birds were singing gayly, 

In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 
Amd the sun, from sleep awaking, 
Started up and said, “ Behold me I 
Gheezis, the great Sun, behold me i ” 
And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying, with a mgh of patience, 

" Take my cloak, O Hiavratba I ” 

With }m fcmfe the tree he girdled 5 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 

Jnst above the roots, he cut it, 

Till the sap came oozing outward ; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom. 
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Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 

With a wooden wedge he raised it, 

Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

« Give me of your boughs, O Cedar ! 

Of your strong and phant blanches, 

My canoe to make more steady, 

Make more strong and firm beneath me 1 ” 
Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 

Went a murmur of resistance ; 

But it whispered, bendmg downward, 

" Take my boughs, 0 Hiawatha I ” 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightway to a frame-work, 
Dike two bows he formed and shaped 
them, 

Like two bended bows together. 

Give me of your roots, 0 Tamarack I 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-tree ! 

My canoe to bind together, 

So to bmd the ends together 
That the water may not enter. 

That the river may not wet me ! ” 

And the Larch, with all its fibres. 
Shivered in the air of morning, 

Touched his forehead with its tassels, 

Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 

“Take them all, O Hiawatha I ” 

From the earth he tore the fibres, 

Tore the tough roots of the Larch-tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 

Bound it closely to the frame-work. 

“ Give me of your balm, O Fir-tree 1 
Of your balsam and your resm, 

So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 

That the river may not wet me ! 

And the Fir-tree, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darlmess, 
Battled like a shore with pebbles, 

Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
“Take my balm, O Hiawatha I” 

And he took the tears of balsam, 

Took the resin of the Fir-tree, 

Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

“ Give me of your quills, 0 Hedgehog I 
All your quiUs, O Kagh, the Hedgehog I 
I will make a necklace of them, 

Make a girdle for my beauty, 

And two stars to deck her bosom J ” 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him. 

Shot bis shimng quills, like arrows. 

Saying with adrowsgr murmur, 


Through the tangle of his whiskers, 

“ Take my quills, O Hiawatha ! ” 

From the ground the quills he gathered. 
All the little shimng arrows, 

Stained them red and blue and yellow, 
With the juice of roots and berries ; 

Into his canoe he wrought them. 

Bound its waist a shining girdle. 

Bound its bows a gleaming necHace, 

On its breast two stars resplendent. 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 

In the bosom of the forest ; 

And the forest’s life was in it, 

All its mystery and its magic, 

All the lightness of the birch-tree. 

All the toughness of the cedar. 

All the larch’s supple sinews ; 

And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf m Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily, 

Paddttes none had Hiawatha, 

Paddles none he had or needed, 

For his thoughts as paddles served him, 
And his wishes served to guide him ; 

Swift or slow at will he ghded, 

Veered to right or left at pleasure. 

Then he called aloud to Kwasind, 

To his fnend, the strong man, Kwasmd, 
Saying, “ Help me clear this river 
Of its sunken logs and sand-bars.” 

Straight into the river Kwasmd 
Plunged as if he were an otter, 

Dived as if he were a beaver, 

Stood up to bis waist in water. 

To his arm-pits in the river, 

Swam and touted in the river, 

Tugged at sunken logs and branches, 

With his hands he scooped the sand-bars. 
With bis feet the ooze and tangle. 

And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Down the rushing Taquamenaw, , 

Sailed through all its bends and windings^ 
Sailed through all its deeps and shallows, 
While his friend, the strong man, Kwasin^ 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded. 

Up and down the river went they, 

In and out among its islands. 

Cleared its bed of root and sand-bar, 
Dragged the dead trees from its channel 
Made its passage sa^c and certain. 

Made a pathway for the people, 

From its springs amor^ Ihb mountains. 

To the waters of Psmwating, 

To the hay Taq[<^imenaiw« 
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VIII 

HIAWATHA’S FISHING 

Fokth upon the Gitche Gurnee, 

On the shmmg Big-Sea-Watei, 

With his hshi^-liue of cedai» 

Of the twisted baih of cedar, 

Forth to catch the sturgeon Nahma, 
Mishe-Nahina, King ot Fishes, 

In his birch canoe exulting 
Ail alone went Hiawatha. 

Through the clear, transparent water 
He could see the fishes swimming 
Far down iii the depths below him ; 

See thf* yellow peich, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water, 

See the Shawgashee, the eraw-fish, 

Like a spider on the bottom, 

On the white and sandy bottom. 

At the stem sat Hiawatha, 

With his fishmg-Une of cedar ; 

In bis plumes the breeze of morning 
Played as in the hemlock branches ; 

On the bows, with tail erected, 

Sat the squirrel, Adjidaumo ; 

In his fur the breeze of morning 
Played as in the prairie grasses 
dn the white sand of the bottom 
Lay the monster Mishe-Kahma, 

Lay the sturgeon, King of Fishes , 
Through his gills he breathed the water, 
With his fins he fanned and winnowed, 
With his tail he swept the sand-floor. 

There he lay in all his armor ; 

On each side a shield to guard him, 
plates of bone upon his forehead, 

Bown his sides and back and shouldera 
Plates of hme with spines projecting ! 
Painted was he with his waivpaints, 
Stripes of yellow, red, and azure, 

%als brown and spots of sable ; 

he lay there on the bottom, 

Panmg with his fins of purple, 

As ahWve Mm Hiawatha 
In Ms bbrch <mioe came sailing, 

With Ms fishing-line of eedar. 

my bait,’’ med Hiawatha, 
Down Mo ^e d^hs beneath him, 

O SM^eon, Hahma I 
Come up Insm .Mdew t& wnfeert 

the stmngmr 1 ^ 

And he oeM 



Waited vainly for an answer, 

Long sat waiting for an answer, 

And lepeatmg loud and louder, 

“ Take my bait, O King of Fishes I ” 
Quiet lay the stmgeon, Nahma, 
Fanning blowiy m the water. 

Looking up at Hiawatha, 

Listemug to his call and clamor, 

His uunecebsary tumult, 

Till he weaned of the shouting ,* 

And he said to the Kenozha, 

To the pike, the Maskenozha, 

‘‘ Take the bait of this rude fellow, 
Break the line of Hiawatha I ” 

In his fingers Hiawatha 
Felt the loose line jerk and tighten ; 
As he drew it in, it tugged so 
That the birch canoe stood endwise, 
Like a birch log in the water, 

With the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Perched and frisking on the summit. 

Full of scorn was Hiawatha 
When he saw the fish rise upward, 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 

Coming nearer, nearer to Mm, 

And he shouted through the water, 
Esa ! esa I shame upon you 1 
You are but the pike, Kenozha, 

You are not the fish I wanted, 

You are not the King of Fishes ! ” 
Heeling downward to the bottom 
Sank the pike in great confusion, 

And the mighty sturgeon, Nahma, 
Said to Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 

To the bream, with scales of crimson, 
“ Take the bait of this great boaster. 
Break the line of Hiawatha ! ” 

Slowly upward, wavering, gleaming, 
Rose the Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
Seized the line of Hiawatha, 

Swung with all his weight upon it, 
Made a whirlpool in the water, 
Whirled the birch canoe in circles, 
Bound and round in gurgling eddies, 
Till the circles in the water 
Reached the far-ofl sandy beaches, 
Till the water-flags and rushes 
Nodded on the distant margins. 

But when Hiawatha saw him 
Slowly rising through the water. 
Lifting up his disk ref ul^nt, 

Loud he shouted in dension, 

Bsa f I shame upon you i 
Yon are Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 

. Yon are not the fish I wanted. 
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fou are not the King of Fishes I ” 

Slowly downward, wavering, gleaming, 
Sank the Ugudwash, the sun-Ssh, 

And again the sturgeon, Nahma, 

Heard the shout of Hiawatha, 

Heard his challenge of detianoe, 

The unnecessary tumult, 

Ringing far across the water 
From the white sand of the bottom 
Up he rose with angry gesture. 

Quivering in each nerve and hbre, 
Clashing all his plates of armor, 

Gleaming bright with all his war-paint ; 
In his wrath he darted upward, 

Flashing leaped into the sunshine. 

Opened his great jaws, and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha 
Down into that daiksome cavern 
Plunged the headlong Hiawatha, 

As a log on some black river 
Shoots and plunges down the rapids. 
Found himself m utter darkness, 

Groped about m helpless wonder, 

Till he felt a great heart beating, 
Throbbing in that utter darkness. 

And he smote it in his auger, 

With his fist, the heart of Nahma, 

Felt the mighty King of Fishes 
Shudder through each nerve and fibre, 
Heard the waier gurgle round him 
As he leaped aud staggered through it. 
Sick at heart, and fault and weary. 

Crosswise then did Hiawatha 
Drag his birch-canoe for safety. 

Lest from out the ^aws of Nahma, 

In the turmoil and confusion, 

Forth he might be hurled and perish. 

And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Frisked and chattered very gayly. 

Toiled and tugged with Hiawatha 
Till the labor was completed. 

Then said Hiawatha to him, 

O my little friend, the squirrel, 

Bravely have you toiled to help me ; 

Take the thanks of Hiawatha, 

And the name which now he gives you ; 
For hereafter and forever 
Boys shall call you Adjidaumo, 
Tail-in-air fiie hoys shall call you ! ” 

And again Mie sturgeon, Nahma, 
Gasped and quivered m the water, 

Then was sfall, and drifted landward 
Till he grated on the pebbles, 

'Bll the listenicg^ Hiawatha 
Heard Bim grate upon fte targim 


Felt him strand upon the pebbles. 

Knew that Nahma, King of Fishes, 

Lay there dead upon the margin. 

Then he heard a clang and tiappiug, 

As of many wmgs assemblmg, 

Heard a screaming aud contusion, 

As of birds of prey contending, 

Saw a gleam of light above him, 

Shinuig through the iibs of Nahma, 

Saw the glittenng eyes of sea-gulls. 

Of Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, peering. 
Gazing at him through the opening, 
Heard them saying to each other, 

“ Tis our brothel, Hiawatha i ” 

And he shouted from below them, 
Cned exulting from the caverns : 

“ O ye sea-gulls 1 O my brothers i 
I have slain the sturgeon, Nahma ; 

Make the rifts a little larger. 

With your claws the openmgs widen. 

Set me free from this dark pnson. 

And henceforward and forever 
Men shall speak of your achievements. 
Calling you Blayoshk, the sea-gulls, 

Yes, Kayoshk, the Noble Scratchers I 
And the wild and clamorous sea-gulls 
Toiled with beak and claws together, 
Made the rifts and openings wider 
In the mighty ribs or Nahma, 

And from peril and from prison, 

From the Iwdy of the sturgeon. 

From the peril of the water, 

Th^ released my Hiawatha. 

He was standing near his wigwam. 

On the margin of the water, 

And he called to old Nokoiiiis, 

Called and beckoned to Nokomis, 
Pointed to the sturgeon, Nahma, 

Lying lifeless on the pebbles, 

With the sea-gulls feeding on him. 

“ I have slam the Mishe-Nabma, 

Slam the King of Fishes I ** said he j 
Look ! the sea-gulls feed upon him. 
Yes, my friends Kayoshk, the sea-gulls | 
Drive them not away, Nokomis, 

They have saved me from great peril 
In the body of the sturgeon. 

Wait until their mesd is ended, 

Till their craws are full with feasting, 
TUI they homeward fiy, at sunset, 

To their nests among the marshes ; 

Then bring all your pots and kettles^ 
And make oil fc® ua in Winter.’^ 

And she waltjod till the sun set, 

XiB the nalhd moKm. the Nighbeun, 
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Bose above tbe tranquil water, 

Till Kayosbk, tbe sated sea-gulls, 

From tbeir banquet rose with clamor, 

Aud across the fiery sunset 
Winged their way to far-oS islands, 

To their nests among the rushes. 

To his sleep went Hiawatha, 

And Nokomis to her labor, 

Toiling patient in the moonlight, 

Till the sun and moon changed places, 

T^ the sky was red with sunnse, 

And Kayoshk, the hungry sea-gulls. 

Came back from the reedy islands. 
Clamorous for their morning banquet. 

Three whole days and nights alternate 
Old Nokomis and the sea-^ulls 
Stripped the oily flesh of Nahnia, 

Till the waves washed through the rih-bones. 
Till the sea-gulls came no longer, 

And upon the sands lay nothing 
But the skeleton of Nahma. 


IX 

HIAWATHA AND THE PEARL-FEATHER 

On the shores of Gitche Gurnee, 

Of the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood Nokomis, the old woman, 

Pointing with her finger westward, 

O’er the water pointuig westward, 

To the purple clouds of sunset. 

Fiercely the red sun descending 
Burned his way along the heavens, 

Set the sky on fire behind him, 

As war-parties, when retreating, 

Bum the prairies on their war-trail ; 

And the moon, the Night-sun, eastward, 
Suddenly starting from his ambush, 
Followed fast those bloody footprints. 
Followed in that fiery war-trail, 

With its glare upon his features. 

And Nokomis, the old woman, 

Pmnting with her finger westward, 

%ake these words to Hiawatha : 

Xondcr dwells the great Pearl-Feather, 
Megissogwon, the Magician, 

Man^ of Wealth and Wampum, 

Guarded by his fiery serpent^ 

Guarded % the black pitch-water. 

You can ^ fiery serpents, 

Tbe Kenabe#, great serpimts, 

Coiling, tiie waier ; 

Fou can seri&lilack mlchnwater 


Stretching far away beyond them, 

To the purple clouds of sunset ! 

“ He it was who slew my father, 

By his wicked wiles and cunning, 

When he from the moon descended, 

When he came on earth to seek me. 

He, the mightiest of Magicians, 

Sends the tever from the marshes, 

Sends the pestilential vapors. 

Sends the poisonous exhalations, 

Sends the white fog from the fen-lands> 
Sends disease and death among us I 
Take your bow, O Hiawatha, 

Take your arrows, jasper-headed, 

Take your war-club, Puggawaugun, 

And your mittens, Min^ekahwun, 

And your bucb-canoe for sailing. 

And the oil of Misbe-Nabma, 

So to smear its sides, that swiftly 
You may pass the black pitch-water ; 

Slay this merciless magician, 

Save tbe people from the fever 
That he breathes across the fen-lands, 

And avenge my father’s murder I ” 
Straightway then my Hiawatha 
Armed himself with all his war-gear, 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing ; 

With his palm its sides he patted, 

Said with glee, “ Cheemaun, my darling, 

0 my Bireh-canoe ! leap forward, 

Where you see the fieiy serpents, 

Where yon see the black pitch-water ! ’’ 
Forward leaped Cheemaun exulting. 
And the noble Hiawatha 
Sang his war-song wild and wofal, 

And above him the war-eagle, 

The Keneu, the great war-eagle, 

Master of all fowls with feathers, 
Screamed and hurtled through the heavem 
Soon he reached the fiery serpents, 

Tlie Kenabeefc, the great serpents, 

Lying huge upon the water. 

Sparkling, rippling in the water, 

Lying coiled across the passa^, 

With their blazing crests uplifted, 
Breathing fiery fogs and vapors, 

So that none could ps^s beyond them. 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, and spake in this wise, 

« Let me pass my way, Kenabeek, 

Let me go upon my journey I ” 

And they answered, hissing fiercely, 

With their fiery breath made answer : 

“ Back, go back I O Shaugodaya f 
Back to old Nokoinis, Faini-heairf; t ** 
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Then the angry Hiawatha 
Eaised his mighty bow of ash-tree, 
Seized his arrows, jasper-headed. 

Shot them fast among the serpents ; 
Every twanging of the bow-strmg 
Was a war-cry and a death-cry, 

Every whizzmg of an an*ow 
Was a death-song of Kenabeek. 

Weltenng in the bloody water, 

Dead lay all the fiery serpents. 

And among them Hiawatha 
Harmless sailed, and cned exulting : 

« Onward, O Cheemaun, my darling I 
Onward to the black pitch-water 1 ” 

Then he took the oil of Nahraa, 

And the bows and sides anointed, 
Smeared them well with oil, that swiftly 
He might pass the black pitch-water. 

All night long he sailed upon it, 

Sailed upon that sluggish water, 

Covered with its mould of ages, 

Black with rotting water-rushes, 

Bank with flags and leaves of lilies. 
Stagnant, lifeless, dreary, dismal, 
Lighted by the shimmering moonlight, 
And by will-o -the-wisps illumined, 

Fires by ghosts of dead men kindled, 

In their weary night-eucampinents. 

All the air was white with moonlight, 
All the water black with shadow. 

And around hun the Suggema, 

The mosquito, sang his war-song. 

And the fire-flies, Wali-wah-taysee, 
Waved their torches to mislead him ; 
And the bull-frog, the Dahinda, 

Thrust his head into the moonlight, 
Fixed his yellow eyes upon him, 

Sobbed and sank beneath the surface ; 
And anon a thousand whistles, 

Answered over all the fen-lands, 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

Far off on the reedy margin, 

Heralded the hero’s coming. 

Westward thus fared Hiawatha, 
Toward the realm of Me^ssogwou, 
Toward the land of the Pearl-Feather, 
Till the level moon stared at him, 

In his face stared pale and haggard. 

Till the sun was hot behind him. 

Till it burned upon his shoulders. 

And before him on the upland 
He could see the Shimng Wigwam 
Of the Manito of Wampum, 

Of the mightiest of Magicians 

'Tben once more Cheemaun be patted, 


To his birch-canoe said, ‘‘ Onward I ” 

And it stirred in all its fibres. 

And with one great bound of triumph 
Leaped across the water-lilies, 

Leaped through tangled flags and rushes, 
And upon the beach beyond them 
Dry-shod lauded Hiawatha. 

Straight he took his bow of ash-tree. 

On the sand one end he rested, 

With his knee he pressed the middle, 
Stretched the faithful bow-strmg tighter. 
Took ail arrow, jasper-headed, 

Shot it at the Shining Wigwam, 

Sent it smgmg as a herald, 

As a bearer of his message, 

Of his challenge loud and lofty : 

“Come forth from your lodge, Pearl* 
Feather I 

Hiawatha waits your coming ! ” 
Straightway from the Shining Wigwam 
Came the mighty Megissogwon, 

Tall of stature, broad of shoulder. 

Dark and terrible in aspect, 

Clad from head to foot in wampum, 

Armed with all his warlike weapons, 
Pamted like the sky of morning, 

Streaked with cnmson, blue, and yellow, 
Crested with great eagle-feathers, 
Streaming upward, streaming outward- 
“ Well i know you, Hiawatha I ” 

Cried he in a voice of thunder* 

In a tone of loud derision. 

“ Hasten back, O Shaugodaya ! 

Hasten back among the women. 

Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart ! 

I will slay yon as you stand there. 

As of old I slew her father I ” 

But my Hiawatha answered, 

Nothing daunted, fearmg nothing : 

“ Big words do not smite like war-club% 
Boastful breath is not a bow-strmg. 

Taunts are not so sharp as arrows, 

Deeds are better things than words are, 
Actions mightier than boastings I 
Then began the greatest battle 
That the sun had ever looked on, 

That the wai^birds ever witnessed. 

All a Summer’s day it lasted, 

From the sunrise to the sunset ; 

For the shafts of Hiawatha 
Harmless hit the shirt of wampum, 
Harmless fell the blows he dealt it 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Harmless fell the heavy war-club ; 

It could dash the rocks asunder. 
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But it coaid not break the meshes 
Of that magic shirt at wampum. 

Till at sunset Hiawatha, 

Leaning on his bow of ash-tree, 

Wounded, weary, and desponding, 

With his mighty war-elub broken. 

With his mittens tom and tattered, 

And three useless an*ow& only, 

Paused to rest beneath a pine-tree, 

From whose branches trailed the mosses, 
And whose trunk was coated over 
With the Dead-man’s Moceasm-Ieather, 
With the fungus white and yellow. 

Suddenly from the boughs above him 
Sang toe JVlama, the woodpecker : 

** Aiui your arrows, Hiawatha, 

At the head of Megissogwou, 

Strike the tntt of hair upon it, 

At their roots the long black tresses ; 
There alone can he be wounded 1 ” 

Winged with feathers, tipped with jasper, 
Swift flew Hiawatha’s arrow, 

Just as Megissogwou, stooping, 

Baised a heavy stone to throw it 
Full upon the crown it struck him, 

At the roots of his long tresses. 

And he reeled and staggered forward, 
Plunging like a wounded bison, 

Yes, like Pezbekee, the bison, 

When the snow is on the prairie. 

Swifter flew the second arrow, 

In the pathway of the other, 

Hercing deeper than the other, 

Wounding sorer than the other ; 

And the knees of Megissogwou 
Shook like windy reeds beneath him, 

Bent and trembled like the rushes. 

But the tliird and latest arrow 
Swiftest flew, and woianded sorest, 

And the mighty Megisst^won 
Saw the fiery eyes of Pauguk, 

Saw the eyes ol Death glare at him, 

Ms voiee call in the darkness ; 

At the feet of Hiawatha 
lifeless lay the great Pearl-Feather, 
the mightiest of Magicians, 
llieii the grateful Hiawatha 
€idle4 the Mama, tJhe woodpecker, 

IWn perch among the hrandiea 
Of the la^ancholy pme4ree, 

And, la liefpo# of his service, 

Stam^ wNUcod the tiift of feathers 
On the of Mama ; 


Even to this day he wears it. 

Wears the tuft of crimson feathers, 

As a symbol of his service. 

Then he stripped the shirt of wampum 
From the back of Megissogwou, 

As a trophy of the battle, 

As a signal of his conquest. 

On the shore he left the body, 

Half on land and half in water, 

In the sand his feet were buried, 

And his face was in the water. 

And above him, wheeled and clamored 
The KeneUjthe great war-eagle, 

Sailing round in narrower circles, 

Hovering nearer, nearer, nearer. 

From the wigwam Hiawatha 
Bore the wealth of Megissogwon, 

All his wealth of skins and wampum, 

Furs of bison and of beaver, 

Furs of sable and of ermine, 

Wampum belts and strings and pouches, 
Quivers wrought with beads of wampum, 
Filled with arrows, silver-headed. 

Homeward then he sailed exulting, 
Homeward through the black pitch-water. 
Homeward through the weltering serpent^ 
With the trophies of the battle, 

With a shout and song of triumph. 

On the shore stood old Nokomis, 

On the shore stood Chxbiabos, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
Waitmgfor the hero’s coming, 

Listening to his songs of triumph. 

And the people of the village 
Welcomed Inm with songs and dances, 
Made a joyous feast, and shouted : 

“ Honor be to Hiawatha ! 

He has slain the great Pearl-Feather, 

Slain the mightiest of Magicians, 

Him, who sent the fiery fever, 

Sent the white fog from the fen-lands. 

Sent disease and death among us I ” 

Ever dear to Hiawatha 
Was the memory of Mama I 
And in token of ins fiiendship, 

As a mark of his remembrance, 

He adorned and decked his pipe stem 
With the enmson tuft of feathers. 

With the blood-ired crest of Mama. 

But the wealth of Megissogwon, 

All the trophies of the battle, 

He divided with his people, 

Shared it equally amongthem. 
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X 

HIAWATHA'S WOOING 

« As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman ; 

Though she bends him, she obeys him. 
Though she draws him, yet she follows ; 
Useless each without the other ! ” 

Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said within himself and pondered, 

Much perplexed by various feelings, 
Listless, longing, hoping, fearing, 
Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 

Of the lovely Laughing Water, 

In the laud of the Dacotahs. 

« Wed a maiden of your people,” 
Warmng said the old Nokomis , 

“ Go not eastward, go not westward, 

For a stranger, whom we know not I 
Like a fixe upon the hearth-stone 
Is a neighbor’s homely daughter. 

Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is the handsomest of strangers 1 ” 

Thus dissuading spake Nokomis, 

And my Hiawatha answered 
Only this : “ Dear old Nokomis, 

Very pleasant is the firelight, 

But I like the starlight better, 

Better do I like the moonlight ! ” 
Gravely then said old Nokomis • 

" Bring not here an idle maiden. 

Bring not here a useless woman, 

Hands unskilful, feet unwilling ; 

Bring a wife with nimble fingers, 

Heart and hand that move together, 
Feet that run on willing errands ! ” 
Smiling answered Hiawatha : 

In the land of the Dacotahs 
lives the Arrow-maker’s daughter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Hasi^omest of all the women. 

I will bring her to your wigwam, 

She shall run upon your errands. 

Be your starlight, moonlight, firelight, 
Be the sunlight of my people ! ” 

Still dissuading said Nokomis * 

^ Bring nob to my lodge a stranger 
From the laud of the Dacotahs ! 

Vary fierce are the Dacotahs, 

Often is there war between us, 

Thare are feuds yet nnf orgotten, 
Wounds that ache and staB may open I ” 
Ls^tghing answered Hiawatha : 


“ For that reason, if no other, 

MTould 1 wed the fair Dacotah, 

That our tribes might be umted. 

That old feuds might be forgotten, 

And old wounds be healed forever ! ” 
Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 

To the land of handsome women ; 
Striding over moor and meadow, 

Thiough mterminable forests, 

Through uninterrupted silence 
With his moccasins of magic, 

At each stride a mile he measured ; 

Yet the way seemed long before him, 
And his heait outran his footsteps ; 

And he journeyed without resting 
TiU he heard the cataract’s laughter, 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 

“ Pleasant is the sound ! ” he murmuredL 
Pleasant is the voice that calls me ! ” 

On the outskirts of the forests, 

’Twixt the shadow and the sunshine, 
Herds of fallow deer were feeding, 

But they saw not Hiawatha ; 

To his bow he whispered, “ Fail not ! ” 
To his arrow whispered, “ Swerve not ! ” 
Sent it singing on its errand. 

To the red heart of the roebuck ; 

Threw the deer across his shoulder, 

And sped forward without pausing. 

At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Making arrow-heads of jasper. 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony 
At his side, m all her beauty, 

Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 

Sat his daughter, Laughing Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes ; 

Of the past the old man’s thoughts wer^ 
And the maiden’s of the futnre. 

He was thinking, as he sat there. 

Of the days when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison, 

On the Muskoday, the meadow ; 

Shot the wild goose, flying southward 
On the wing, the clamorous Wawa ; 
Thinking of the great war-parties, 

How they came to buy his arrows, 

Could not fight without hts arrows 
Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Could be found on earth as they were ! 
Now the men were all like women. 

Only used their toi^es for weapons J 
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She was thmking of a hunter, 

From another tnbe and country. 

Young and tall and very handsome, 

Who one mornmg, in the Spring-time, 
Came to buy her father’s anows, 

Sat and rested in the wigwam. 

Lingered long about the doorway, 

Looking back as he departed 

She had heard her father praise him, 

Praise his courage and his wisdom , 

Would he come again for arrows 
To the Falls of Mmnehaha ? 

On the mat her hands lay idle, 

And her eyes were very dreamy. 

Through their thoughts they beard a 
footstep, 

Heard a rustlmg in the branches, 

And with glowing cheek and forehead, 
With the deer upon his shoulders. 

Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them 
Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Looked up gravely from his labor. 

Laid aside the unhnished arrow, 

Bade him enter at the doorway, 

Saving, as he rose to meet lum, 

" Hiawatha, you are welcome I ” 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden, 

Threw the red deer from his shoulders ; 
And the maiden looked up at him, 

Looked up from her mat of rushes, 

Said with gentle look and accent, 

** Ton are welcome, Hiawatha I ” 

Yery spacious was the wigwam, 

Hade of deer-skins dressed and whitened, 
With the Gods of the Baeotahs 
Drawn and painted on its curtains, 

And so tail the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter, 

Hardly tonched his eagle-feathers 
As he entered at the doorwsy4 
Then uprose the Laughing Water, 

From the ground fair Minnehaha, 
t^id aside her mat nnfepshed, 

Brought forth food and set before them, 
Wateu Wought them from the brooklet, 
Gave ihetn food in earlhen vessels, 

Gave them drink xn bowls of bass-wood, 
Listened while the guest was speaking, 
Listened t while her father answered. 

But not <m©®’ hec lips she opened, 

Hot ^ sln^^^rd she ut^red^ 

Yes, m inm dream she likened 
the words ef^iiawalh^ 


As he talked of old Nokomis, 

Who had nursed him in his childhood, 
As he told of his companions, 

Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 

And of happmess and plenty 
In the land of the Ojibwajs, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful. 

After many years of warfare, 

Many years of stkfe and bloodshed, 
There is peace between the Ojibways 
And the tribe of the Baeotahs.” 

Thus continued Hiawatha, 

And then added, speaking slowly. 

That this peace may last forever, 

And our hands be clasped more closely, 
And our hearts be more united, 

Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Loveliest of Bacotah women ! ” 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere he answered, 
Smoked a little while in silence. 

Looked at Hiawatha proudly, 

Fondly looked at Laughing 'Water, 

And made answer very gravely ; 

** Yes, if Mmnehaha wishes ; 

Let your heart speak, Minnehaha I ” 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely as she stood there, 
Neither willing nor reluctant, 

As she went to Hiawatha, 

Softly took the seat beside him. 

While she said, and blushed to say it, 

“ I will follow you, my husband 1 ” 

This was Hiawatha’s wooing f 
Thus it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Baeotahs 1 
From the wigwam he departed, 
Leading with mm Laughing Water ; 
Hand in hand they went together, 
Through the woodland and the meadow. 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of bis wigwam, 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance. 
Crying to them from afar off, 

Fare thee weU, 0 Minnehaha I ” 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Turned again unto his labor, 

Sat down by bis sunny doorway, 
Murmuring to himself, and saying : 

Thus it is our dsmgbters leave 
Those we love, and those who love us I 
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Just when they have learned to help us. 
When we are old and lean upon them. 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers, 
With his flute of reeds, a sti-anger 
Wanders piping through the village, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 

And she follows where he leads her. 
Leaving all thmgs for the stranger ! ” 
Pleasant was the journey homeward, 
Through interminable forests, 

Over meadow, over mountain, 

Over river, hill, and hollow. 

Short it seemed to Hiawatha, 

Though they journeyed very slowly, 
Though his pace he checked and slackened 
To the steps of Laughing Water. 

Over wide and rushing rivers 
In his arms he bore the maiden ; 

Light he thought her as a feather. 

As the plume upon his head-gear ; 

Cleared the tangled patliway for her, 

Bent aside the swaying branches, 

Made at night a lodge of branches. 

And a bed with boughs of hemlock. 

And a fire before the doorway 
With the dry cones of the pine-tree. 

All the travelling winds went with them, 
O’er the meadows, through the forest ; 

A.11 the stars of night looked at them. 
Watched with sleepless eyes their slumber; 
From his ambush in the oak-tree 
Peeped the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Watched with eager eyes the lovers ; 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Scampered from the path before them, 
Peering, peeping from his burrow. 

Sat erect upon his haunches, 

Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 
Pleasant was the journey homeward ! 

All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and heart’s-ease ; 

Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

Happy are you, Hiawatha, 

Having such a wife to love you ! ** 

Sang the robin, the Opeehee, 

“ Happy are you, Laughing Water, 

Having such a noble husband ! ” 

From the sky the sun bemgnant 
Looked upon them through the branches, 
Saymg to them, " O my children. 

Love is sunshine, hate is shadow. 

Life is checkered sliade and sunshine. 

Rule by love, O Hiawatha ! ” 

From the sky the moon looked at them. 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendors. 


Whispered to them, ** O my children. 

Day IS restless, night is quiet, 

Man imperious, woman feeble ; 

Half IS mme, although I follow ; 

Rule by patience, Laughing Water ! ” 

Thus it was they journeyed homeward ; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, firelight. 
Brought the sunshme of his people, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Handsomest of m the women 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 

In the laud of handsome women. 


XI 

HIAWATHA’S WEDDING-FEAST 

You shall hear how Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
How the handsome Yenadizze 
Danced at Hiawatha’s weddmg ; 

How the gentle Cbibiabos, 

He the sweetest of musicians. 

Sang his songs of love and longing ; 
How lagoo, the gfreat boaster, 

He the marvellous story-teller, 

Told his tales of strange adventure, 
That the feast might be more joyous, 
That the time might pass more gayly. 
And the guests be more contented 
Sumptuous was the feast Nokomis 
Made at Hiawatha’s wedding ; 

All the bowls were made of bass-wood* 
W'bite and polished very smoothly. 

All the spoons of horn of bison. 

Black and polished very smoothly. 

She had sent through all the village 
Messengers with wands of wiUow, 

As a sign of mvitation, 

As a token of the feasting ; 

And the weddmg guests assembled. 
Clad m all their richest raiment. 

Robes of fur and belts of wampum, 
Splendid with their paint and plumage^ 
B^utiful with beads and tassels. 

First they ate the sturgeon, Nahma, 
And the pike, the Maskenosi^, 

Caught and cooked by old Nokomis ; 
Then on pemican they feasted, 

Pemican and buffalo marrow, 

Haunch of deer and hump of bison. 
Yellow cak«»s of the Mondamin, 

And the wHd rice of the river. 
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Bui; tFe gracious Hiawatba, 

And the lovely Laughing Water, 

And the careful old Nokoniis, 

Tasted not the food before them, 

Only waited on the others, 

Only served their guests m silence. 

And when all the guests had finished, 
Old Nokomis, brisk and busy. 

From an ample pouch of otter, 

Filled the red-stone pipes for smoking 
With tobacco from the South-land, 

Mixed with bark of the red willow, 

And with herbs and leaves of fragrance. 

Then she said, “ O Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Dance for us your merry dances, 

Dance the Beggar’s Dance to please us, 
That the feast may be more joyous, 

That the time may pass more gayly, 

And our guests be more contented I ” 

Then the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

He the idle Yenadizze, 

He the merry mischief-maker, 

Whom the people called the Storm-Fool, 
Bose among the guests assembled. 

SMlled was he in sports and pastimes, 

In the merry dance of snow-shoes, 

In the play of quoits and ball-play ; 

Skilled was he in ^mes of hazard, 

In all games of skill and hazaid, 

Pugasaing, the Bowl and Counters, 
Knntassoo, the Game of Plum-stones. 
Though the warriors called him Faint- 
Heart, 

Called him coward, Sbangodaya, 

Idler, gambler, Xenadizze, 

Little heeded he their jesting, 

Little cared he for their insults, 

For the women and the maidens 
Loved the handsome Pau-Fnk-Keewis. 

He was dressed in shirt of doeskin, 
White and soft, and fringed with ermine, 
All inwrought with beads of wampum ; 

He was dressed m deer-skin leggings, 
Fringed with hedgehog quills and ermine, 
And in mocos^ns of buck-skin, 

Thidk with quills and beads embroidered^ 
On his head were plumes of Swan’s down, 
On his li^ls were tails of foxes, 

In one hand a fan of feathers, 

And a pipe was in the othet. 

Barred with streaks of red and yellow. 
Streaks of blue and bright vermilion, 

Shone the faee of Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

From bis l^^fdhead fell his tresses, 

^ooth, and ps^d like a woman’s, 


Shining bright with oil, and plaited, 

Hung with braids of scented grasses, 

As among the guests assembled, 

To the sound of flutes and smgmg, 

To the sound of drums and voices, 

Bose the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

And began his mystic dances. 

First he danced a solemn measure. 

Very slow m step and gesture, 

In and out among the pine-trees, 

Through the shadows and the sunshine, 
Treadmg softly like a panther. 

Then more swiftly and still swifter, 
Whirlmg, spinning round m circles. 
Leaping o’er the guests assembled, 
Eddying round and round the wigwam, 
Till the leaves went whirlmg with him, 
Till the dust and wmd together 
Swept in eddies round about him. 

Then along the sandy margin 
Of the lake, the Big-Sea-Water, 

On he sped wjth frenzied gestures, 
Stamped upon the sand, and tossed it 
Wildly in the air around him j 
Till the wind became a whirlwind, 

Till the sand was blown and sifted 
Like ^eat snowdrifts o’er the landscape^ 
Heaping all the shores with Sand Dunes, 
Sand Hills of the Nagow Wudjoo ! 

Thus the merry Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Danced his Beggar’s Dance to please thei% 
And, returning, sat down laughing 
There among the guests assembled, 

Sat and fanned himself serenely 
With his fan of turkey-feathers. 

Then they said to Chibiabos, 

To the friend of Hiawatha, 

To the sweetest of all singers. 

To the best of all musicians, 

“ Sing to us, O Chibiabos ! 

Songs of love and songs ot longing, 

That the feaSt may be more joyous, 

That the time may pass more gayly, 

And our guests be more content^ I 

And the gentle Ghibisdic® 

Sang in accents sweet and tender, 

Sang in tones of deep emotion, ^ 

Songs of love and songs of longing ; 
Looking still at Hiawatha, 

Looking at fair Laughing Water, 

Sang he softly, sang in this wise : 

Onaway ? Awake, beloved ! 

Thou the wild-flower of the forest ! 

Thou the wild-bird of the praim I 
Thou with eyes so soft and fawn-like I 
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« If tliou only lookest at me, 

I am happy, 1 am happy, 

As the lilies of the prairie, 

When they feel the dew upon them ! 

“ Sweet thy breath is as the fragrance 
Of the wild-flowers m the moinmg, 

As their fragrance is at evenmg, 

In the Moon when leaves are falling. 

" Does not all the blood within me 
Leap to meet thee, leap to meet thee, 

As the sprmgs to meet the sunshine, 

In the Moon when nights are brightest ? 

“ Onaway 1 my heart sings to thee, 

Sings with joy when thou art near me, 

As the sighing, singing branches 
In the pleasant Moon of Strawberries ! 

When thou art not pleased, beloved. 
Then my heart is sad and darkened, 

As the shining river darkens 
When the clouds drop shadows on it I 
** When thou smilest, my beloved, 

Then my troubled heart is brightened, 

As 111 sunshine gleam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes m rivers. 

** Smiles the earth, and smile the waters. 
Smile the cloudless skies above us, 

But I lose the way of smiling 
When thou art no longer near me ! 

“I myself, myself ! behold me I 
Blood of my beating heart, behold me ! 

Oh awake, awake, beloved ! 

Onaway I awake, beloved ! ” 

Thus the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang his song of love and longing j 
And lagoo, the great boaster. 

He the marvellous story-teller, 

He the friend of old Nokomis, 

Jealous of the sweet musician, 

Jealous of the applause they gave him, 

Saw in all the eyes around him. 

Saw in all their looks and gestures. 

That the wedding guests assembled 
Longed^to hear his pleasant stori^, 

His immeasurable falsehoods* 

Very boastful was lagoo ; 

Never heard he an adventure 
But himself had met a greater ; 

Never any deed of daring 
But himself had done a bolder ; 

Never any marvellous story 
But himself could tell a stranger. 

Would you listen to his boasting, 

Would you only give him oredence. 

No one ever shot an arrow 
Half m %r and high as he hadsi 


Ever caught so many fishes. 

Ever killed so many reindeer, 

Ever trapped so many beaver ! 

None could run so fast as he could. 
None could dive so deep as he could, 
None could swim so far as he could ; 
None had made so many journeys, 
None had seen so many wonders, 

As this wonderful lagoo, 

As this marvellous story-teller ! 

Thus his name became a by-word 
And a jest among the people ; 

And whenever a boastful hunter 
Praised his own address too highly, 

Or a wamor, home returmng, 

Talked too much of his achievements, 
An his hearers cried, “ lagoo ! 

Here *s lagoo come among us » 

He it was who carved the cradle 
Of the little Hiawatha, 

Carved its framework out of linden, 
Bound it strong with reindeer sinews ; 
He it was who taught him later 
How to make his bows and arrows, 
How to make the bows of ash-tree, 
And the arrows of the oak-tree. 

So among the guests assembled 
At my Hiawatha’s wedding 
Sat lagoo, old and ngly, 

Sat the marvellous story-teller. 

And they said, ^ 0 good lagoo, 

Tell us now a tale of wonder, 

Tell us of some strange adventure, 
That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gayly, 
And onr guests be more contented ! ” 

And lagoo answered straightway, 
“You shall hear a tale of wonder, 

You shall hear the stra4ige adventures 
Of Osseo, the Magician, 

From the Evening Star descended.’* 
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Yes ; it is the sun descending, 

Sinking down into the water ; 

All the sky is stained with purple, 

All the water flushed with ermisou I 
No ; it is the Red Swan floating, 

Diving down beneath the water ; 

To the sky its wings are lifted, 

With its blood the waves are reddened I 
Over it the Star of Evening 
Melts and trembles through the purple, 
Hangs suspended m the twilight. 

No ; it is a bead of wampum 
On the robes of the Great Spirit 
As be passes through the twilight. 

Walks in silence through the heavens. 

This with joy beheld lagoo 
And he said in haste : Behold it I 
See the sacred Star of Evening I 
Yon shall hear a tale of wonder. 

Hear the storj^ of Osseo, 

Son of the Evening Star, Osseo I 
“ Once, m days no more remenabered, 
Ages nearer the beginning, 

When the heavens were closer to us, 

And the Gods were more familiar, 

In the North-land lived a hunter, 

With ten young and comely daughters, 
Tall and lithe as wands of willow ; 

Only Oweenee, the youngest, 

She the wilful and the wayward, 

She the silent, dreamy maiden, 

Was the fairest of the sisters. 

AH these women married warriors, 
Married brave and haughty husbands ; 
Only Oweenee, the youngest, 

Laughed and flouted all her lovers, 

Ail her young and handsome suitors, 

And then married old Osseo, 

Old Osseo, poor and ugly. 

Broken with age and we^ with coughing, 
Always coughing like a squirrel. 

** Ah, hut beautiful within him 
Was the spirit of Osseo, 

From the Evening Star descended, 

Star of Evening, Star of Woman, 

Star of tenderness and passion I 
All its Are was in his bosom, 

AH its beauty in his spirit, 

All its mystery in his bemg, 

All its splendor in his language 1 
** And her lovers, thereje<5ed, 
Handscmie mm with belts of wampum. 
Handsome with p$unt imd leathers, 
Pdbuted at hei^iu 

FoHowed her Jest fmdlaui^rJ i 


But she said : ' I care not for you, 

Care not for jour belts of wampum, 

Care not for your paint and feathers, 

Care not for your jests and laughter ; 

I am happy with Osseo I ’ 

“ Once to some great feast invited, 
Through the damp and dusk of evemng, 
Walked together the ten sisters, 

Walked together with their husbands ; 
Slowly foHowed old Osseo, 

With fair Oweenee beside him ; 

AH the others chatted gayly, 

These two only walked m silence. 

" At the western sky Osseo 
Gazed intent, as if imploring, 

Often stopped and gazed imploring 
At the trembling SStr of Evemng, 

At the tender Star of Woman ; 

And they heard him murmur softly, 

* Ah, shotimn nemeshm, Nosa ! 

Pity, pity me, my father ! ’ 

“ ‘ Listen ! ’ said the eldest sister, 

‘ He IS praymg to his father * 

What a pity that the old man 
Does not stumble in the pathway, 

Does not break his neck by faHing ! ’ 

And they laughed tiU all the forest 
Bang with their unseemly laughter 
“On their pathway tarough the wood- 
lands 

Lay an oak, by storms uprooted, 

Lay the great trunk of an oak-tree, 

Buned hsdf m leaves and mosses, 
Mouldering, crumbling, huge and hoHow. 
And Osseo, when he saw it, 

Gave a shout, a cry of anguish, 

Leaped into its yawning cavern, 

At one end went in an old man, 

Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly ; 

From the other came a young man, 

Tall and straight and strong and handsom«t 
“ Thus Osseo was transfigured, 

Thus restored to youth and beauty ; 

But, alas for good Osseo, 

And for Oweenee, the faithful I 
Strangely, too, was she transfigured. 
Changed into a weak old woman, 

With a staff she tottered onward, 

Wasted, wrinjkled, old, and ugly I 
And the sisters and their husbands 
Laughed until the echoing forest 
Bang wilk their nnseemly laughter. 

“ But Osseo turned not from her. 
Walked with ^ower step beside^h#*r, 

Took her band, as brown and withered 
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As an oak-leaf is in Winter, 

Called her sweetheart, Nenemoosha, 
Soothed her with soft words of kindness, 
Till they reached the lodge of feasting, 

Till they sat down in the wigwam, 

Sacred to the Star of Evening, 

To the tender Star of Woman. 

« Wrapt in visions, lost in dreaming, 

At the banquet sat Osseo ; 

All were merry, all were happy, 

All were joyous but Osseo. 

Neither food nor drink he tasted, 

Neither did he speak nor listen. 

But as one bewildered sat he, 

Looking dreamily and sadly. 

First at Oweenee, then upward 
At the gleaming sky above them. 

« Then a voice was heard, a whisper, 
Coming from the starry distance. 

Coming from the empty vastness, 

Low, and musical, and tender ; 

And the voice said : ‘ O Osseo ! 

0 my son, my best beloved ! 

Broken are the spells that bound you, 

All the charms of the magicians, 

All the magic powers of evil ; 

Come to me , ascend, Osseo I 

< Taste the food that stands before 
you : 

It is blessed and enchanted, 

It has magic virtues in it, 

It will change you to a spirit. 

All your bowls and all your kettles 
ShaU be wood and clay no longer ; 

But the bowls be changed to wampum, 
And the kettles shall be silver ; 

They shall shine like shells of scarlet, 

Like the fire shall gleam and glimmer* 

* And the women shall no longer 
Bear the dreary doom of labor, 

But be changed to birds, and glisten 
With the beauty of the starlight, 

Painted with the dusky splendors 
Of the skies and clouds of evening J ^ 

« What Osseo heard as whispers. 

What as words he comprehended. 

Was but music to tb^ others. 

Music as of birds afar off. 

Of the whippoorwill afar 
Of the lonely Wawonaiss? 
idinging in the darksome forest. 

« Timn the lodgp began to tremble, 
Straight began to md tremble. 

And they felt it rishag,, rising, 

Slowly through the air as@ei£ilng. 
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From the darkness of the tree-tops 
Forth into the dewy starlight, 

Till it passed the topmost branches 5 
And behold ! the wooden dishes 
All were changed to shells of scarlet I 
And behold ! the earthen kettles 
Ail weie changed to bowls of silver I 
Aud the roof-poles of the wigwam 
Were as glittering rods of silver, 

Aud the roof of bark upon them 
As the shining shards of beetles. 

“ Then Osseo gazed around him, 

And he saw the mne fair sisters, 

All the sisters and their husbands, 

Changed to birds of various plumage. 

Some were jays aud some were magpies, 
Others thrushes, others blackbirds ; 

And they hopped, and sang, and twittered, 
Perked and fluttered all their feathers, 
Strutted in their shining plumage, 

And their tails like fans unfolded. 

Only Oweenee, the youngest, 

Was not changed, but sat m silence, 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly, 

Looking sadly at the others ; 

Till Osseo, gazing upward, 

Gave another cry of anguish, 

Such a cry as he had uttered 
By the os^-tree m the forest. 

“ Then returned her youth and beau^, 
And her soiled and tattered garments 
Were transformed to robes of ermine, 

And her staff became a feather, 

Tes, a shining silver feather I 

“And agjun the wigwam trembled, 
Swayed and rushed through airy currents^ 
Through transparent cloud and vapor. 

And amid celestial splendors 
On the Evening Star alighted, 

As a snow-flake falls on snow-flake. 

As a leaf drops on a nver, 

As the thistle-down on water. 

“ Forth with cheerful words of welcom» 
Came the father of Osseo, 

He with radiant locks of silver, 

He with eyes serene and tender* 

And he said : * My son, Osseo, 

Hang the cage of birds you bring there, 
Hang the cage with rods of silver, 
i And the biras with glist^ing feathers, 

I At the doorway of my wigwam.^ 

; At the door he hung Sbe bird'-cage. 
And they entered in and gladly 
Listened to <^300% father, 

Boler of d Evening, 
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As lie said : ‘ O my Osseo I 
I Have had compassion on you, 

Given you back your youth and beauty. 

Into birds of various plumage 
Changed yom* sisters and their husbands ; 
Changed them thus because they mocked 
you 

In the figure of the old man, 

In that aspect sad and wrinkled, 

Could not see your heart of passion, 

Could not see your youth immortal ; 

Only Oweenee, the faithful, 

Saw your naked heart and loved you. 

« < In the lodge that glimmers yonder, 

In the little star that twinkles 
Through the vapors, on the left hand, 

Lives the envious Evil Spirit, 

The Wabeno, the magician. 

Who transformed you to an old man. 

Take heed lest his beams fall on yon. 

For the rays he darts around him 
Are the power of his enchantment, 

Are the arrows that he uses.’ 

“ Many years, in peace and quiet, 

On the peaceful Star of Evening 
Dwelt Osseo with his father ; 

Many years, in song aud flutter, 

At the doorway of the wigwam, 
flung the cage with rods of silver, 

And fair Oweenee, the faithful, 

Bore a son unto Osseo, 

With the beauty of his mother, 

With the courage of his father. 

“ And the boy grew up and prospered, 
And Osseo, to delight him, 

Made Mm little hows and arrows, 

Opened the great cage of silver, 

And let loose Ms aunts and uncles, 

All those birds with glossy feathers, 

For his little son to shoot at. 

Round and round they wheeled and 
darted, 

Filled the Evening Star with music, 

With their songs of joy and feeedom ; 
Filled the Evening Star with splendor, 
With the fluttering of their plumage j 
TUI ihe boy, the little hunter, 

Bent his bow and shot an arrow, 

Shot a swift and fatal arrow, 

And a bird, with shining feathers, 

At his feet fell wounded sorely. 

But, O wond3?ous transformation ! 

*T was no hrod he saw before him, 

T was a beautif ul young woman. 

With the arrow iu her ^om i 


“ When her blood fell on the planet, 

On the sacred Star ot Evening, 

Broken was the spell of magic, 

Powerless was the strange enchantment. 
And the youth, the fearless bowman, 
Suddenly felt himself descendmg, 

Held by unseen hands, but sinking 
Downward through the empty spaces, 
Downward through the clouds and vapory 
Till he rested on an island, 

On an island, green and grassy, 

Yonder in the Big-Sear-Water. 

‘‘ After him he saw descendmg 
All the birds with shining feathers, 
Fluttering, falling, wafted downward, 

Like the painted leaves of Autumn ; 

And the lodge with poles of silver, 

With its roof like wings of beetles, 

Like the shimng shards of beetles, 

By the winds of heaven uplifted. 

Slowly sank upon the island, 

Bringing back the good Osseo, 

Bringing Oweenee, the faithful. 

“ Then the birds, again transfigured, 
Reassumed the shape of mortals, 

Took their shape, but not their stature ; 
They remained as Little People, 

Like the pygmies, the Puk-Wudjies, 

And on pleasant nights of Summer, 

Wheu the Evemng Star was shining, 

Hand m hand they danced together 
On the island’s craggy headlands, 

On the sand-beach low and level. 

“ Still their glittermg lodge is seen 
there, 

On the tranquil Summer evenings, 

And upon the shore the fisher 
Sometimes hears their happy voices, 

Sees them dancing in the starlight I ” 

When the story was completed, 

When the wondrous tale was ended, 
Looking round upon his listeners, 

Solemnly lagoq, added : 

« There are great men, I have known such. 
Whom their people understand not, 

Whom they even make a 3est of, 

Scoff and jeer at in derision. 

From the story of Osseo 

Let ns learn the fate of jesters I ” 

All the weddmg guests delighted 
Listened to the marvellous story, 

Listened laughing and applauding, 

And they wMspered to each other : 

“ Does he mean himself, I wonder ? 

And ^e we the aunts and uncles 
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Then again sang Chibiabos, 

Sang a song of love and longing, 

In those accents sweet and tender. 

In those tones of pensive sadness. 

Sang a maiden’s lamentation 
For her lover, her Algonquin. 

“ When I think of my beloved. 

Ah me I think of my beloved, 

When my heart is thinking of him, 

0 my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

** Ah me I when I parted from him, 
Round my neck he hung the wampum, 
As a pledge, the snow-white wampum, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonqum ! 

" I will go with you, he whispered. 
Ah me ! to your native country ; 

Let me go with you, he whispered, 

0 my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

" Far away, away, I answered, 

Very far away, I answered, 

Ah me ! is my native country, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin I 

When I looked back to behold him. 
Where we parted, to behold him, 

After me he still was gazing, 

0 my sweetheart, my Algonquin I 
“ By the tree he still was standing* 
By the fallen tree w.is stan^^mg, 

That had dropped into the water, 

0 my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

“ When I think of my beloved. 

Ah me ! thmk of my beloved, 

When my heart is tliinking of him, 

0 my sweetheart, my Algonquin I ” 
Such was Hiawatha’s Weddmg, 

Such the dance of Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Such the story of lagoo, 

Such the songs of Chibiabos ; 

Thus the wedding banquet ended, 

And the wedding guests departed, 
Leaving Hiawatha happy 
With the night and Minnehaha* 


XIII 

BLESSING THE CORNFIELDS 

Sing, 0 Song of Hiawatlia, 

Of the happy days that followed, 

In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful ! 
^ng the mysteries of Mondamin, 

Blessing of the Qornhelds f 
Bitried was the hhjodf hatchet,. . 


Buned was the dreadful war-elub. 

Buried were ail warlike weapox^s, 

And the vrar-cry was forgotten. 

There was peace among the nations ; 
Unmolested roved the hunters, 

Built the birch canoe for sailing, 

Cauglit the fish in lake and river, 

Shot the deer and trapped the beaver ; 
Unmolested worked the women. 

Made their sugar from the maple, 
Gathered wild rice in the meadows. 
Dressed the skins of deer and beaver. 

All around the happy village 
Stood the maize-fields, green and shining* 
Waved the green plumes of Mondamin, 
Waved his soft and sunny tresses. 

Filling all the land with plenty. 

’T was the women who in Spring-time 
Planted the broad fields and fruitful, 
Buiied in the earth Mondamin ; 

’T was the women who m Autumn 
Stopped the yellow husks of harvest, 
Stripped the gaiments from Mondamin, 
Even as Hiawatha taught them 

Once* when all the maize was planted, 
Hiawatha, wise and thoughtful, 

^ake and said to Minnehaha, 

To his wife, the Laughing Watet ; 

** You shall bless to-night the cornfields. 
Draw a magic circle round them, 

To protect them from destruction. 

Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagemin, the thief of cornfields, 
Paimosaid, w^ho steals the maize-ear ! 

“ In the night, when all is silence, 

In the night, when all is darkness, 

When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shuts the dooors of all the wigwams. 

So tliat not an ear can hear you, 

So that not an eye can see you, 

Rise from your bed in silence, 

Lay aside your garments wholly, 

Walk around the fields you planted. 
Round the borders of the cornfield^ 
Covered by your tresses only, 

Robed with darkn^ as a garment. 

Thus the fields sball be more fruitful 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 

So that neither bli^t nor mildew, 

Neither burrowing worm nor insect. 

Shall pass o’er the n^gic circle ; 

Not the dragon-fij', Kwo-ne-she, 

Nor the spider, Subhekashe, 

Nor tlie graadiopper, Pah-pi^-ke^tiia* 
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Nor the mighty eatexplilar, 
Way-muk-fcwiia, with the bear^skin, 

King of all the caterpillars ! ” 

On the tree-tops near the cornfields 
Sat the hungry crows and ravens, 
Kahgahgee, the King of Eavens, 

With his band of black marauders. 

And they laughed at Hiawatha, 

Till the tree-tops shook with laughter. 
With their melancholy laughter, 

At the words of Hiawatha. 

“ Hear him I ” s^d they ; " hear the Wise 
Man, 

Hear the plots of Hiawatha i 
When the noiseless night descended 
Broad and darir o'er field and forest, 

When the mournful Wawonaissa 
Sorrowing sang among the hemlocks, 

And the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwm, 

Shut the doors of ail the wigwams. 

From her bed rose Laughing Water, 

Laid aside her garments wholly. 

And with darkness clothed and guarded, 
Unashamed and unafErighted, 

Walked securely round the cornfields. 
Drew the sacred, magic circle 
Of her footprints round the cornfields. 

Ko one but the Midnight only 
Saw her beauty in the darkness, 

No one but the Wawonaissa 
Heard the panting of her bosom ; 
Gnskewau, tbe darkness, wrapped her 
Closely in his sacred mantle, 

So that none might see her beauiy, 

So that none might boast, “ I saw her 1 ^ 
On the morrow, as the day dawned, 
Kahgahgee, the Bang of Bav ens, 

Gather^ all his black marauders. 

Crows and hkcfcbirds, |ays and ravens. 
Clamorous on the dusi^ tree-tops, 

And descended, fast and fearless. 

On the fields of Hiawatha, 

On the grave of the Mondamin. 

** We will drag Mondamin,” said they. 
From the grave where he is buried. 

Spite of all Sue magic circles 
Laughing Water draws around it, 

Spit© of all the sacred footprints 
Minnehaha stamps upon it I ” 

But tim wary Hiawatha, 

Ever thoughtml, careful, watchful, 

Had o'erheard tbe seoimM laughter 
When they mocked him ficomthe tree-tops. 
♦‘Kaw 1 ” he said, ** my fnends ravens 1 
Kahgahgee, my Kixig of Bavmis i 


I will teach you all a lesson 
That shall not be soon forgotten I ” 

He had risen before the daybreak. 

He had spread o'er all the cornfields 
Snares to catch the black marauders, 
And was lying now in ambush 
In the neighboring grove of pine-trees. 
Waiting for the crows and blackbirds. 
Waiting for the jays and ravens. 

Soon they came with caw and clammy 
Eush of wings and cry of voices. 

To their work of devastation, 

Settlmg down upon the cornfields, 
IDelvmg deep with beak and talon. 

For the body of Mondamin. 

And with all their craft and cunning. 
All their skill in wiles of warfare, 

They perceived no danger near them, 
Till their claws became entangled, 

Till they found themselves imprisoned 
In the snares of Hiawatha. 

From his place of ambush came he. 
Striding tembie among them, 

And so awful was his aspect 
That the bravest quailed with terror. 
Without mercy he destroyed them 
Right and left, by tens and twenties, 
And their wretched, lifeless bodies 
Hung aloft on poles for scarecrows 
Bound the consecrated cornfields. 

As a signal of his vengeance. 

As a warning to marauders. 

Only Kahgahgee, the leader, 
Kahgahgee, tbe King of Ravens, 

He alone was spared among them 
As a hostage for his people. 

With his pnsoner-string he bound him 
Led him captive to his wigwam, 

Tied bi tn fast with cords of elm-bark 
To the ridge-pole of his wigwam. 

Kahgahgee, my raven ! ” said he, 

« You the leader of the robbers. 

Ton the plotter of this mischief, 

The contriver of this outrage, 

I will keep you, I will hold you. 

As a hostage for your people, 

As a pledge of good behavior ! ” 

And he left him, grim and sulky. 
Sitting in the morning sunshine 
On the summit of the wigwam, 
Croaking fiercely his displeasure, 
Flapping his g^at sable pinions, 

Yamly struggling for his freedom, 
Vainly calling on his people I 

Summer passed, and Bhawondaaee 
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Breathed his sighs o’er all the landscape^ 
From the South-land sent his ardors. 
Wafted lasses warm and tender ; 

And the maize-field grew and ripened, 

Till it stood in all the splendor 
Of its garments green and yellow. 

Of its tassels and its plumage. 

And the maize-ears full and shining 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of verdure. 

Then Nokomis, the old woman, 

Spake, and said to Minnehaha : 

"’Tis the Moon when leaves are falling j 
All the wild rice has been gathered. 

And the maize is ripe and ready ; 

Let us gather in the harvest, 

Let us wrestle with Mondamin, 

Strip him of his plumes and tassels. 

Of his garments green and yellow I ’* 

And the merry Laughing Water 
Went rejoining from the wigwam, 

With Nokomis, old and wrinkled, 

And they called the women round them, 
Called the young men and the maidens, 

To the harvest of the cornfields, 

To the husking of the maize-ear. 

On the border of the forest, 

Underneath the fragrant pine-trees, 

Sat the old men and the warriors 
Smoking in the pleasant shadow. 

In uninterrupted silence 
Looked they at the gamesome labor 
Of the young men and the women ; 
Listened to their noisy talking. 

To their laughter and their singing. 

Heard them chattering like the magpies, 
Heard them laughing like the blue-jays. 
Heard them singing like the robins. 

And whene’er some lucky maiden 
Fmmd a red ear in the husking, 

Found a maize-ear red as blood is, 

“ Nushka ! ” cried they all together, 

** Hnsbka I you shall have a sweetheart, 
You shall have a handsome husband ! 

<< Ugh I ” the old men aU responded 
From their seats beneath the pine-trees. 

And whene’er a youth or maiden 
Found a crooked ear in husking, 

Found a maize-ear in the husking 
Blighted^ mildewed, or misshapen, 
l^en they laughed and sang together, 
O^pt and limped about the cornfields, 
Mimicked in thw and gestures 
Some old man, bent almost double, 

Siting singly or : 

^ W agemm, the thief of cornfields 1 


Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear I ” 
Till the cornfields rang with laughter. 
Till from Hiawatha’s wigwam 
Kahgahgee, the King of Eavens, 
Screamed and quivered in his anger, 

And from all the neighboring tree-tops 
Cawed and croaked the black marauders, 
“ Ugh ! ” the old men all responded, 
From their seats beneath the pme-tieesi 


XIV 

PICTURE-WRITING 

In those days said Hiawatha, 

“ Lo I how all things fade and perish t 
From the memory of the old men 
Pass away the great traditions, 

The achievements of the warriors, 

The adventores of the hunters. 

All the wisdom of the Medas, 

All the craft of the Wabenos, 

All tbe marvellous dreams and visions 
Of the Jossakeeds, the Prophets I 
“ Great men die and are forgotten, 
Wise naen speak ; their words of wisdom 
Perish in the ears that hear them. 

Ho not reach the generations 
That, as yet unborn, are waiting 
In the great, mysterious darkness 
Of the speechless days that shall he I 
“ On the grave-posts of our fathers 
Are no signs, no figures painted ; 

Who are in those graves we know not^ 
Only know they are our fathers. 

Of what kith liey are and kindred, 

From what old, ancestral Totem, 

Be it Hagle, Bear, or Beaver, 

They descended, this we know not, 

Only know they are our fathers. 

** Face to face we speak together^ 

But we cannot speak when absent. 
Cannot send our voices from us 
To the friends that dwell afar off ; 
Cannot send a secret message, 

But the bearer learns our secret, 

May perverfc it, may betray 
May reveal it unto others.” 

G^us said Hiawatha^ walking 
In the solitary forest, 

Ponderu^, musing in tbe fmrest, 

On the welfare of Ms people. 

From Ms poudi he took his 
Took his paints of different coloxs, 
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Od tbe smootli bark of a bireh-tree 
Painted many stapes and figures, 
Wonderful and mystic figures, 

And eacb figure bad a meanmg, 

Each some word or thought suggested, 
Gitche Manito the Mighty, 

He, the Master of Life, was painted 
As an egg, with pomts projecting 
To the four winds of the heavens. 
Everywhere is the Great Spirit, 

Was the meanmg of this symboL 
Mltche Mamto the Mighty, 

Be the dreadful Spirit of EviL 
Ab a serpent was depicted, 

As Keuabeek, the great serpent. 

Very crafty, very cunning, 

Is the creeping Spirit of Evil, 

Was the meanmg of this symbol 
Life and Death he drew as circles. 

Lire was white, hut Death was darkened ; 
Sun and moon and stars he painted, 

Man and beast, and fish and reptile, 
Forests, mouni^s, lakes, and nvers. 

For the earth he drew a straight Ime, 
For the sky a bow above it ; 

White the space between for daytime. 
Filled with little stars for night-time j 
On the left a pomt for sunrise. 

On the right a point for sunset, 

On the top a point for noontide, 

And for rain and cloudy weather 
Waving lines descending from it. 

Footprints pointing towards a wigwam 
Were a sign of invitation, 

W’ ere a sign of guests assembling ; 
Bloody hands with palms uplifted 
"Were a symbol of destruction. 

Were a hostile sign and symbol. 

All these things did Hiawatha 
Show unto his wondering people, 

And interpreted their meanmg, 

And he said : ‘‘Behold, your grave-posts 
Have no mark, no sign, hor symbol, 

Go and paint them all with fibres ; 

Each one with its household symbol. 
With its own ancestral Totem ; 

So that those who follow after 
May distinguish them and know them.’* 
And they painted on the grave-posts 
On the graves yet unforgotten, 

Each his own ancestral Totem, 

Each the symbol of his household ; 
Figures cif the Bear and Keindeer, 

Of the*Tm%le| Crstne, and Beaver, 

Each inverted as a token * ' 


That tbe owner was departed, 

That the chief who boie the symbol 
Lay beneath in dust and ashes- 
And the Jossakeeds, the Prophets, 
The Wabenos, the Magicians, 

And the Medicme-meu, the Medas, 
Painted upon baik and deer-skin 
Figures for the songs they chanted, 

For each song a separate symbol, 
Figures mystical and awful, 

Figures strange and brightly colored ; 
And each figure had its meaning, 

Each some magic song suggested. 

The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Flashing light through all the heaven ; 
The Great Serpent, the Kenabeek, 

With his bloody crest erected, 

Creeping, looking into heaven ; 

In the sky the sun, that listens, 

And the moon eclipsed and dymg ; 

Owl and eagle, crane and hen-hawk. 

And the cormorant, bird of magic ; 
Headless men, that walk the heavens, 
Bodies lying pierced with arrows, 
Bloody hands of death uplifted, 

Flags on graves, and great war-captains 
Grasping both the earth and heaven ! 

Such as these the shapes they painted 
On the birch-bark and the deer-skm ; 
Songs of war and songs of hunting. 
Songs of medicine and of magic, 

All were written in these figures, 

For each figure had its meaning, 

Each its separate song recorded. 

Nor forgotten was the Love-Song, 
The most subtle of all medicines. 

The most potent spell of magic. 
Dangerous more than war or hunting t 
Thus the Love-Song was recorded, 
Symbol and interpretation. 

First a human figure standing, 
Painted in the brightest scarlet ; 

'T is the lover, the musician, ^ 

And the meaning is, “ My painting 
Makes me powerful over others.” 

Then the figure seated, singing, 
Playing on a drum of ma^c, 

And the interpretation, “Listen ! 

’T is my voice you hear, my singing ! ’ 
Then the same red figure seated 
In the shelter of a wigwam, 

And the meaning of the symbol, 

“ I will come and Sit beside you 
In the mystery of my passion J ” 

Then ttvo figures, mau and wornan^ 
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Standing hand in hand together 
With their hands so clasped together 
That they seemed in one united, 

And the words thus represented 
Are, “ I see your heart within you, 

And your cheeks are red with blushes ! ” 
Next the maiden on an island, 

In the centre of an island ; 

And the soug this shape suggested 
Was, “ Though you were at a distance, 
Were upon some far-off island. 

Such the spell I east upon you, 

Such the magic power of passion, 

I could straightway draw you to me I ” 
Then the hgure of the maiden 
Sleepmg, and the lover near her, 
Whispering to her in her slumbers, 
Saying, ‘‘ Though you were far from me 
In the land of Sleep and Silence, 

Still the voice of love would reach you I ” 
And the last of all the ffgures 
Was a heart within a circle, 

Drawn withm a magic circle ; 

And the image had this meaning : 

** Naked lies your heart before me, 

To your naked heart I whisper I ’’ 

Thus it was that Hiawatha, 

In his wisdom, taught the people 
All the mysteries of painting, 

AH the art of Picture-Writing, 

On the smooth bark of the bireh-tree, 

On the white skm of the reindeer, 

On the grave-posts of the viUage- 


XV 

HIAWATHA^S LAMENTATION 

In those days the Evil Spirits, 

All the Manitos of mischief, 

Fearmg Hiawatha’s wisdom, 

And his love for Chibiabos, 

Jealous of their faithful friendship. 
And their noble words and actions. 
Made at length a league against them, 
To molest them and destroy them. 

Hiawatha, wise and wary, 

Often said to Chibiabos, 

“ O my brother ! do not leave me, 

Lest the Evil Spirits harm you ! ” 
Chibiabos, young and heedless, 
Laughing shook his coal-black tresses, 
Answered ever sweet and childlike, 


“ Do not fear for me, 0 brother ! 

Harm and evil come not near me I ” 

Once when Peboan, the Winter, 

Roofed with ice the Big-Sea-Water, 

When the snow-fiakes, whirling downward. 
Hissed among the withered oak-leaves. 
Changed the pine-trees into wigwams, 
Covered all the earth with silence, — 
Armed with arrows, shod with snow-shoes;, 
Heedmg not his brother’s warning, 

Fearmg not the Evil Spirits, 

Forth to hunt the deer with antlers 
All alone went Chibiabos. 

Right across the Big-Sea-Water 
Sprang with speed the deer before him* 
With the wind and snow he followed, 

O’er the treacherous ice he followed, 

Wild with aU the fierce commotion 
And the rapture of the hunting. 

But beneath, the Evil Spirits 
Lay m ambush, waiting for him. 

Broke the treacherous ice beneath him. 
Dragged him downward to the bottom. 
Buried in the sand his body. 

Unktabee, the god of water, 

He the god of the Dacotahs, 

Drowned him in the deep abjrsses 
Of the lake of Gitche Gurnee. 

From the headlands Hiawatha 
Sent forth such a wail of anguish, 

Such a fearful lamentation, 

That the bison paused to listen, 

And the wolves howled from the prairies, 
And the thunder in the distance 
Starting answered ** Bairn- wawa ! ” 

Then his face with black he painted. 
With his robe lus head he covered, 

In his wigwam sat lamenting, 

Seven long weeks he sat lamenting, 
Uttering still this moan of sorrow : 

“ He is dead, the sweet musician 1 
He the sweetest of all singers ! 

He has gone from us forever, 

He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 

To tlie Master of all singing ! 

O my brother, Chibiabos ! ” 

And the melancholy fir-trees 
Waved their dark green fans above him. 
Waved their purple cones above him, 
Sighing with him to console him, 

Mingling with his lamentation 
Their complaining, their lamenting* 

Came the Spring, and all the forest 
. Looked in vain for Chibiabos ; 
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Siglied the rivulet, Sebowisha, 

Si^ed the rushes in the meadow. 

From the tree-tops sang the bluebird, 
Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

** Cmbiabos I Chibiabos ! 

He is dead, the sweet musician I ” 

From the wigwam sang the robin, 

Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

Ciiibiabos i Chibiabos ! 

He is dead, the sweetest singer ! ” 

And at night through all the forest 
Went the whippoorwill eomplaming. 
Wailing went the Wawonaissa, 

" Chibiabos I Chibiabos I 
He is dead, the sweet musician 1 
He the sweetest of all singers I 
Then the Medicine-men, the Medas, 

The magieiaiis, the Wabenos, 

And the Jossakeeds, the Prophets, 

Came to visit Hiawatha ; 

Built a Sacred Lodge beside Mm, 

To appease him, to console him, 

"Walkedin silent, grave procession, 

Bearing each a pouch of healmg, 

Skin of beaver, lynx, or otter. 

Filled with magic roots and simples. 

Filled with very potent medicines. 

When he heard their steps approaching, 
Hiawatha ceased lamenting, 

Called no more on Chibiabos ; 

Naught he questioned, naught he answered, 
But his mournful head uncovered, 

From Ms face the mourning colors 
Washed he slowly and in suence, 

^owly and m silence followed 
Onward to the Sacred Wigwam. 

There a magic drink they gave him. 
Made of Nahma-wusk, the spearmint. 

And Wabeno-wusfc, the yarrow, 

Boots of power, and herbs of healmg ; 

Beat their drums, and shook their rattles ; 
Chanted singly and in chorus, 

Mystic songs like these, they chanted. 

“ I myself, n^self I behold me I 
*T is the great Gray Eagle talking ; 

Cknne, ye white crows, come and hear Mm I 
The loud-speaking thunder helps me ; 

AH the tinseen spirits help me ; 

X can hear their voices calling, 

AH around the sky I hear them ! 

1 can blow you strong, my brother, 

I can heal you^ , Hiawatha f 
**Hi-an-ha t replied the chorus, 

* WW^harvmy I the mystic dunrus^ ^ 
^irlmids m vui&f are all ihe serpexi^ i 


Hear me shake my skiu of hen-hawk I 
Mahng, the white loon, I can kill him , 

I can shoot your heart aud kill it I 
I can blow you strong, my brother, 

I can heal you, Hiawatha I ” 

** Ki-au-ha J ” rephed the chorus. 

" Way-ha-way I ” the mystic chorus. 

“ I myself, myself I the prophet ! 

When I speak the wigwam trembles, 
Shakes the Sacred Lodge with terror, 
Hands unseen begin to shake it ! 

When I walk, the sky I tread on 
Bends and makes a noise beneath me I 
I can blow you strong, my brother ! 

Bise and speak, 0 Hiawatha i ’’ 

Hi-au-ha ! ** replied the chorus, 

“ Way-ha-way I ” the mystic chorus. 

Then they shook their medicine-pouches 
O’er the head of Hiawatha, 

Danced their medicine-dance around him ; 
And upstarting wild and haggard, 

Like a man from dreams awakened, 

He was healed of all Ms madness 
As the clouds are swept from heaven, 
Straightway from Ms brain departed 
All Ms moody melancholy ; 

As the ice is swept from rivers, 
Straightway from his heart departed 
An his sorrow and affliction 

Then they summoned Chibiabos 
From his grave beneath the waters, 

From the sands of Gitche Gurnee 
Summoned Hiawatha’s brother. 

And so mighty was the magic 
Of that cry and invocation, 

That he heard it as he lay there 
Underneath the Big-Sea-Water ; 

From the sand he rose and listened, 

Heard the music and the singing, 

Came, obedient to the summons, 

To the doorway of the wigwam, 

But to enter they forbade him. 

Through a chink a coal they gave him, 
Through the door a burning fure-braud 5 
Buler m the Land of Spirits, 

Euler o’er the dead, they made him, 
Telling Mm a fire to kindle 
For all those that died thereafter, 
Camp-dres for their night encampments 
On their solitary journey 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter. 

From the village of his childhood, 

From the homes of those who knew him, 
Passing silent tbrousrh the forest. 
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Like a smoke-wreath wafted sideways, 
Slowly vanished Chibiahos I 
Where he passed, the branches moved not. 
Where he trod, the grasses bent not. 

And the fallen leaves of last year 
Made no sound beneath his footsteps. 

Four whole days he 3 oumeyed onward 
Down the pathway of the de^ men ; 

On the dead-man’s strawberry feasted, 
Crossed the melancholy river, 

On the swinging log he crossed it, 

Came unto the Lake of Silver, 

In the Stone Canoe was carried 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the land of ghosts and shadows. 

On that journey, moving slowly, 

Many weary spirits saw he, 

Pantmg under heavy burdens, 

Laden with war-clubs, bows and arrows, 
Robes of fur, and pots and kettles. 

And with food that friends had given 
For that solitary journey. 

“ Ay ! why do the living,” said they, 

" Lay such heavy burdens on us 1 
Better were it to go naked, 

Better were it to go fasting, 

Than to bear such heavy burdens 
On our long and weary journey ! ” 

Forth then issued ifiawatha. 

Wandered eastward, wandered westward, 
Teaching men the use of simples 
And the antidotes for poisons. 

And the cure of all diseases. 

Thus was first made known to mortals 
All the mystery of Medamin, 

All the sacred art of healing. 


XVI 

PAU-PUK-KEEWIS 

Toir shall hear how Pau-Fuk-Eeewis, 
He, the handsome Yenadizze, 

Whom the people called the Storm-Fool, 
Vexed the village with disturbance; 

You shall hear of all his mischief, 

And his flight from Hiawatha, 

And his wondrous transmigrations. 

And the end of his adventures. 

On the shores of Gitehe Gurnee, 

On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 

By the shining Big^ea^Water 
Stood the lodge m Pan-Fuk-Xeewis* 

Ws he who In 




Whirled these drifting sands together, 

On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 

When, among the guests assembled, 

He so merrily and madly 
Danced at Hiawatha’s wedding, 

Danced the Beggar’s Dance to please 
them 

Now, in search of new adventures, 

From his lodge went Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Came with speed mto the village, 

Found the young men ail assembled 
In the lodge of old lagoo, 

Listening to his monstrous stories. 

To his wonderful adventures. 

He was telling them the story 
Of Ojeeg, the Summer-Maker, 

How he made a hole m heaven, 

How he climbed up into heaven. 

And let out the summer-weather, 

The perpetual, pleasant Summer ; 

How the Otter first essayed it ; 

How the Beaver, Lynx, and Badger 
Tried in turn the great achievement, 

From the summit of the mountain 
Smote their fists against the heavens. 

Smote against the sky their forehead 
Cracked the sky, but could not break it $ 
How the Wolverine, uprising, 

Made him ready for the encounter, 

Bent his knees down, like a s<juicrel, 

Drew his arms back, like a encket. 

Once he leaped,” said old lagoo, 

“ Once he leaped, and lo I above him 
Bent the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the waters rise beneath it ; 

Twice he leaped, and lo I above him 
Cracked the sky, as ice in rivers 
When ihe freshet is at highest ! 

Thrice he leaped, and lo I above him 
Broke the shattered sky asunder, 

And he disappeared within it. 

And Ojeeg, the Fisher Weasel, 

With a bound went in behind Mm I ” 

" Hark yon 1 ” shouted Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As he entered at the doorway ; 

^®I am tired of aU this talkmg. 

Tired of old lagoo’s stories, 

Tired of Hiawatha’s wisdom. 

Here is soraethmg to amuse yon, 

Better than tMs endless talking.’^ 

Then from out his pouch of wolf-skhi 
Forth he drew, with sd^nn manner, 

All the game of Bond and Cmmtezs, 
Pu^isaing, thirteen pieces. 

Wmte «m one side ihey painted 
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And vermilion on the other ; 

Two Kenabeeks or great serpents, 

Two Ininewug or wedge-men, 

One great wai-club, Fugamaugun, 

And one slender fish, the Keego, 

Four round pieces, Ozawabeeks, 

And three Sheshebwug or ducklings. 

All were made of bone and painted, 

All except the Ozawabeeks ; 

These were brass, on one side burnished, 
And were black upon the other. 

In a wooden bowl he placed them, 
Shook and jostled them together, 

Threw them on the ground before him, 
Thus exclaiming and explaining : 

** Red side up are all the pieces, 

Aiid one great Kenabeek standing 
On the bright side of a brass piece. 

On a burnished Ozawabeek ; 

Thirteen tens and eight are counted.” 

Then again he shook the pieces, 

Shook and jostled them together, 

Threw them on the ground before him. 
Still exclaiming and explaining : 

“ White are both the great Kenabeeks, 
White the Ininewug, the wedge-men, 

Red are all the other pieces ; 

Five tens and an eight are counted.” 

Thus he taught the game of hazard. 
Thus displayed it and explained it, 
Running through its varions chances, 
Yarious changes, various meanings : 
Twenty curious eyes stared at him. 

Full of eagerness stared at him. 

“ Many games,” said old lagoo, 

** Many games of skill and hazard 
Have I seen in different nations, 

Have I played in different countries. 

He who plays with old lagoo 
Must have very nimble fingers ; 

Though you think yourself so skilful, 

I Wi beat you, Pau-Fuk-Keewis, 

I can even give you lessons 
Tn.your game of Bowl and Counters 1 ” 

& they sat and played together. 

All the old men and the young men, 
Played for dresses, weapons, wampum. 
Played tall midnight, played till morning, 
Played until the Xenaaizze, 

Till the cunning Fau-Puk-&ewis, 

Of their= treasures had despoiled them. 

Of the best of iuR their dresses, 

Shirts of robes of ermine, 

Belts of wampum, crests of feathers, 

W arlike weapoi% pipes and pouclms. 


Twenty eyes glared wildly at him, 

Like the eyes of wolves glared at him* 
Said the lucky Pau-Puk-Keewis : 

" In my wigwam I am lonely, 

In my wanderings and adventures 
I have need of a companion, 

Fain would have a Mesinuauwa, 

An attendant and pipe-hearer. 

I will venture all these winnings, 

All these garments heaped about me, 

All this wampum, all these feathers, 

On a single throw will venture 
All against the young man yonder ! ^ 

*T was a youth of sixteen summers, 

T was a nephew of lagoo ; 
Faee-iii-a-Mist, the people called him. 

As the fire burns in a pipe-head 
Dusky red beneath the ashes, 

So beneath his shaggy eyebrows 
Glowed the eyes ot old lagoo. 

“ Ugh ! ” he answered very fiercely ; 

Ugh I ” they answered all and each one. 
Seized the wooden bowl the old man. 
Closely in his bony fingers 
Clutched the fatal bowl, Onagon, 

Shook it fiercely and with fury, 

Made the pieces ring together 
As he threw them down before him. 

Red were both the great Kenabeeks, 
Red the Ininewug, the wedge-men, 

Red the Sheshebwug, the ducklings, 
Black the four brass Ozawabeeks, 

White alone the fish, the Keego ; 

Only five the pieces counted I 
Then the smiling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Shook the bowl and threw the pieces ; 
Lightly in the air he tossed them, 

And they fell about him scattered ; 

Dark and bright the Ozawabeeks, 

Red and white the other pieces, 

And upright among the others 
One Inmewug was standing, 

Even as crafty Pan-Puk-Keewis 
Stood alone among the players, 

Saying, “ Five tens I mine the game is !*• 
Twenty eyes glared at him fiercely. 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at him. 

As he turned and left the wigwam, 
Followed by his Meshinanwa, 

By the nephew of lagoo, 

By the tall and graceful stripling, 
Bearing in his arms the winnings, 

Shirts of deer-skm, robes of ermine, 

Belts of wampum, pipes and we^ons. 

« Carry them,” said Pau-Pnk-Keewis, 
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Fomtmg with his fan of feathers, 

To my wigwam far to eastward, 

On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo ! 

Hot and red with smoke and gambling 
Were the eyes of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As he came forth to the freshness 
Of the pleasant Summer morning. 

All the birds were smgmg gayly, 

All the streamlets flowing swiftly, 

And the heait of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Sang with pleasure as the birds sing, 

Beat with triumph like the streamlets, 

As he wandered through the village, 

In the early gray of morning, 

With his fan of tnrkey-feathers, 

With his plumes and tufts of swan’s down. 
Till he reached the farthest wigwam. 
Beached the lodge of Hiawatha. 

Silent was it and deserted ; 

No one met him at the doorway. 

No one came to bid him welcome ; 

But the birds were singing round it, 

In and and round the doorway, 
Hopping, singing, fluttering, feeding, 

And aloft upon the ndge-pole 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 

Sat with fiery eyes, and, screaming, 
Flapped his wings at Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

‘‘All ai*e gone I the lodge is emjty I ** 
Thus it was spake Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

In his heart resolving mischief ; — 

“ Gone is wary Hiawatha, 

Gone the silly Laughing Water, 

Gone Nokomis, the old woman, 

And the lodge is left unguarded 1 ** 

By the neck he seized the raven. 

Whirled it round him like a rattle. 

Like a medicine-pouch he shook 
Strangled Kahgahgee, the raven. 

From the ridge-pole of the wigwam 
Left its lifeless body hanging, 

As an insult to its master, 

As a taunt to Hiawatha. 

With a stealthy step he entered, 

Bound the lodge m wild disorder 
Threw the household things about him. 
Piled together in confusion 
Bowls of wood and earthen kettles, 

Eobes of buffalo and beaver, 

Skins of otter, lynx, and ermine. 

As an insult to Nokomis, 

As a taunt to Minnehaha. 

Then departed Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Whistling, singing through the forest, 
WhistUn^ gskjlj to the squirrels. 
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Who from hollow boughs above him 
Dropped them aeoni-shells upon him. 
Singing gayly to the wood birds. 

Who from out the leafy darkness 
Answered with a song as merry. 

Then he climbed the rocky headlands. 
Looking o’er the Gitche Gumee, 

Perched himself upon their summit, 
Waiting full of mirth and mischief 
The return of Hiawatha 

Stretched upon his back he lay there | 
Far below him plashed the waters, 
Plashed and washed the dreamy waters | 
Far above him swam the heavens, 

Swam the dizzy, dreamy heavens ; 

Bound him hovered, fluttered, rustled 
Hiawatha’s mountain chickens. 

Flock-wise swept and wheeled about him. 
Almost brushed him with their pinions. 

And he killed them as he lay there. 
Slaughtered them by tens and twenties. 
Threw their bodies down the headland. 
Threw them on the beach below him. 

Till at length Kayoshk, the sea-gull, 
Perched upon a crag above them. 

Shouted : “ It is Pau-Puk-Keewis t 
He is slaying ns by hundreds ! 

Send a me'^sage to our brother. 

Tidings send to Hiawatha ! ” 


XVII 

THE HUNTING OF PAU-PUK-KEEWIS 

FtJLL of wrath was Hiawatha 
When he came into the village. 

Found the people in confusion. 

Heard of all the misdemeanors, 

All the malice and the mischief. 

Of the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

Hard his breath came through Im nos^ 
trils, 

Through his teeth he bozzed and muttered 
Words of anger and resentment. 

Hot and humming, like a hornet, 

“ I will slay this Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Slay this mischief-maker I ” said he. 

“ Not so long and wide the world is, 

Not so rude and rough the way is, 

That my wrath shall not attain him, ^ 

That my vengeance shall not reach him i ** 
Then in swift jmrsuit departed 
Hiawatha and ilm hunters 
On the trail of Pan-Fok-Keewis, 
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Through the forest, where he passed ii, 
To the headlands where he rested ; 

But they found not Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Only in the trampled g^rasses, 

In the whortleberry-hushes. 

Found the couch where he had rested. 
Found the impress of his body. 

From the lowlands far beneath them. 
From the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Pau-Puk-Keewis, turning backward, 

Made a gesture defiance, 

Made a gesture of derision ; 

And aloud cried Hiawatha, 

From the summit of the mountains : 

“Not so long and wide the world is, 

Not so rude and rough the way is. 

But my wrath shall overtake you. 

And my yengeance shall attain you I ** 

Oyer rock and over nver, 

Thorough bush, and brake, and forest. 
Ran the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 

Like an antelope he bounded, 

'HU he eame unto a streamlet 
In the middle of the forest. 

To a streamlet still and tranquil, 

That had overfiowed its margin, 

To a dam made by the beayers, 

To a pond of quiet water, 

Where knee-deep the trees were standing. 
Where the water-lilies floated, 

Where the rushes waved and whispered. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

On the dam of trunks and branches, 
Through whose chinks the water spouted, 
O’er whose summit flowed the streamlet. 
From the bottom rose the beaver. 

Looked with two great eyes of wonder, 
Eyes that seemed to ask a question, 

At the stranger, Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
0%r his ankles flowed the streamlet, 
Flowed Ihe bright and rilveiy water, 

And he spake unto the beaver, 

With a a^e he spake in this wise : 

“O my friend Jimeek, the beaver, 

Codi and pl^usantis ihe water } 

Let me ^ve into the water. 

Let me 3^ there in your l^ges | 

Change too, into a beaver i ’’ 

Osmtiondj re^ed the beaver, 

Wth ms&rm he thus made answer i 
^L^ me first nonsuit the others, 

Let me ai^ Ae oAer beavers-*^ 

Down he sank into the water, 

{heavily sank he;, lEi&a steoe rinks, 


Down among the leaves and branches, 
Brown and matted at the bottom. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

O’er his ankles flowed the streamlet, 
Spouted through the chinks below him. 
Dashed upon the stones beneath him, 
Spread serene and calm before him, 

And the sunshine and the shadows 
Fell in flecks and gleams upon him. 

Fell in little shining patches, 

Through the waving, rustling branches 
From the bottom rose the beavers. 
Silently above the surface 
Rose one head and then another, 

Till the pond seemed full of beavers, 

Full of black and shining faces. 

To the beavers Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Spake entreating, said m this wise : 

** Y ery pleasant is your dwelling, 

O my friends 1 and safe from danger ; 

Can you not, with all your cunning, 

All your wisdom and contrivance. 

Change me, too, into a beaver ? ” 

“ ” replied Ahmeek, the beaver^ 

He the King of all the beavers, 

“Let yourself slide down among us, 

Down into the tranquil water.” 

Down into the pond among them 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 

Black became his shirt of deer-skin, 

Black his moccasins and leggings, 

In a broad black tail behind him 
^read his fox-tails and his fringes j 
He was changed into a beaver. 

“ Make me large,” said Pau-Puk-Keewi% 
« Make me large and make me larger. 
Larger than the other beavers.” 

“ Tes,” the beaver chief responded, 

“ When our lodge below you enter, 

In our wigwam we will make you 
Ten times larger than the others.” 

Thus into the clear, brown water 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis . 

Pound the bottom covered over 
With the trunks of trees and branches. 
Hoards of food against the winter, 

Piles and heaps against the famine ; 

Found the lodge wiA arching doorway, 
Leading into spacious chambers. 

Here they nwe him large and larg^. 
Made him largest of the beavers, 

Ten times larger Aan the others. 

“ You shall be our ruler,” said they ; 

“ Chief and King of all the beavers ” 

But not long had Pau-Pok-Keewls 
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Sat in state among the beavers, 

When there came a voice of warning 
From the watchman at his station 
In the watei>£Uigs and lilies, 

Saying, “ Here is Hiawatha 1 
Hiawatha with his hunters I ” 

Then they heard a cry above them. 
Heard a shouting and a trampmg, 

Heard a crashing and a rushing, 

And the water round and o’er them 
Sank and sacked away in eddies, 

And they knew their dam was broken* 

On the lodge’s roof the hunters 
Leaped, and broke it all asunder ; 

Streamed the sunshine through the crevice. 
Sprang the beavers through the doorway, 
Hid themselves in deeper water, 

In the channel of the streamlet ; 

But the mighty Fau-Puk-Keewis 
Could not pass beneath the doorway ; 

He was pu&ed with pride and f eedmg, 

He was swollen like a bladder. 

Through the roof looked Hiawatha, 

Cried aloud, O Pau-Puk-Keewis ! 

Vain are all your craft and cunning. 

Vain your manifold disguises ! 

Well I know you, Pau-Puk-Keewis I ” 
With their clubs they beat and bruised 
him, 

Beat to death poor Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pounded him as maize is pounded. 

Till his skull was crushed to pieces. 

Six tall hunters, lithe andHmber, 

Bore him home on poles and branches, 

Bore the body of the beaver ; 

But the ghost, the Jeebi in him. 

Thought and felt as Pau<rPuk-Keewi^ 

Still Sved on as Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

And it Buttered, strove, and struggled, 
Waving hither, waving thither. 

As the curtains of a wigwam 
Struggle with their thongs of deer-skin, 
When the wintry wind is blowing ; 

TOl it drew itself together, 
liU it rose up from the body, 

TUI it took the form and feaWres 
Of the cunuii^ Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Vanishing into the forest. 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Saw the figure ere it vanished, 

Saw the form of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Glide into the soft Hue shadow 
Of the pine-trees of the forest ; 

Toward the squares of white beyond it, 
IV^ward an opeoing m the forest. 


Like a wind it rushed and panted, 

Bending all the boughs before it, 

And behind it, as the rain comes. 

Came the steps of Hiawatha. 

To a lake with many islands 
Came the breathless Pau-Puk-Keew% 
Where among the water-lilies 
Pishnekuh, the brant, were sailing ; 
Through the tufts of rushes Boating, 
Steering through the reedy islands. 

Now their bro^ black beaks they lifted 
Now they plunged beneath the water. 

Now they darkened in the shadow, 

Now they brightened in the sunshine. 

‘‘ Pishnekuh i ” cried Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

** Pishnekuh ! my brothers I ” said he, 
Change me to a brant with plumage, 
With a shinmg neck and feathers, 

Make me lai^e, and make me larger, 

Ten times larger than the others.” 

Straightway to a brant they changed him. 
With two huge and dusky pimons, 

With a bosom smooth and rouuded. 

With a bill like two great paddles, 

Made him larger than the others, 

Ten times larger than the largest. 

Just as, shouting from the forest, 

On the shore stood Hiawatha. 

Up they r(»e with cry and damor, 

With a whir and beat of pmions, 

Eose up from the reedy islands. 

From the wateivfiags and lilies. 

And they said to Pan-Pnk-Keewis t 
In your flying, look not downward, 

Take good heed and look not downward, 
Lest some strange mischance should h^ 
pen, 

Lest some great mishap befall you I 
Fast and far they Bed to northward. 

Fast and far through mist and sunshine^ 
Fed among the moors and fen-lands, 

Sl^t among the reeds and rashes. 

On the morrow as they journeyed, 
Buoyed and lifted by the fcSouth-wind, 
Wafted onward by the South-wind, 
Blowing fresh and strong behind them, 
Eose a sound of human voices, 

Eose a clamor from beneath them. 

From the lodges of a village, 

From the people miles beneath them. 

For the people d the village 
Saw the flock of brant with wonder. 

Saw the wings of Pau**Pttk-ICeewis 
Flapping far up in the ether, 

Broader than two doorway curtmns* 
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Fau-Puk-Keewis heard the shouting, 
Knew the voice of Hiawatha, 

Knew the outcry of lagoo, 

And, forgetful of the warning, 

Drew his neck m, and looked downward. 
And the wind that blew behind him 
Caught his mighty fan of feathers, 

Sent him wheeling, whirlmg downward 1 
All in vam did Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Struggle to regain his balance ! 

Whirling round and round and downward. 
He beheld m turn the village 
And in turn the flock above him. 

Saw the village coming nearer, 

And the flock receding farther, 

Heard the voices growing louder, 

Heard the shoutmg and the laughter ; 

Saw no more the flocks above him, 

Only saw the earth beneath him ; 

Bead out of the empty heaven, 

Bead among the shouting people. 

With a heavy sound and sullen, 

Fell the brant with broken pinions. 

But his soul, his ghost, his shadow. 

Still survived as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Took again the form and features 
Of the handsome Yenadizze, 

And again went rushing onward, 

Followed fast by Hiawatha, 

Crying : " Not so wide the world is. 

Not so long and rough the way is, 

But my wrath shall overtake you. 

But my vengeance shall attain you I ” 

And so near he came, so near him, 

That his hand was stretched to seize him. 
His right hand to seize and hold him. 
When the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Whirled and spun about in circles. 

Fanned the air into a whirlwind, 

Banoed the dust and leaves about him. 
And amid the whirlmg eddies 
Sprang into a hollow oak-tree, 

Changed himself into a serpent, 

Crliding out through root and rubbish* 

With his right hand Hiawatha 
Smote amam the hollow oak-tree, 

Kent it into shreds and splinters, 

Le:^ it Ijing there in fragments. ^ 

But in vain ; for Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Once m human figure, 

Full in si§^t ran on before him, 

Sped away ingnst and whirlwind. 

On the shai!^ of Gitche Gurnee, 

Westward by the Big-Sea- Water, 

Came onto the headlands, 


To the Pictured Rocks of sandstone. 
Looking over lake and landscape. 

And the Old Man ot the Mountain, 

He the Mamto ot Mountains, 

Opened wide his rocky doorways. 
Opened wide his deep abysses, 

Giving Pau-Puk-Keewis shelter 
In his caverns dark and dreary. 

Bidding Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his. gloomy lodge of sandstone. 

Theie without stood Hiawatha, 

Found the doorways closed against him, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Smote great caverns in the sandstone. 
Cried aloud in tones of thimder, 

“ Open ! I am Hiawatha I ” 

But the Old Man of the Mountain 
Opened not, and made no answer 
From the silent crags of sandstone, 

From the gloomy rock abysses. 

Then he laised his hands to heaven, 
Called imploring on the tempest, 

Called Waywassimo, the bghtning, 

And the thunder, Annemeekee ; 

And they came with night and darkness 
Sweeping down the Big-Sea-Water 
From the distant Thunder Mountains ; 
And the trembling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Heard the footsteps of the thunder, 

Saw the red eyes of the lightning, 

Was afraid, and crouched and trembled. 

Then Waywassimo, the lightning, 
Smote the doorways of the caverns, 

With his war-club smote the doorways. 
Smote the jutting crags of sandstone, 
And the thunder, Annemeekee, 

Shouted down into the caverns, 

Saying, “ Where is Pau-Puk-Keewis I ** 
And the crags fell, and beneath them 
Bead among the rocky ruins 
Lay the cunning Pan-Puk-Keewis, 

Lay the handsome Yenadizze, 

Slain in his own human figure. 

Ended were his wild adventures. 
Ended were his tricks and gambol^ 
Ended all his craft and cunning, 

Ended all his muschief-making, 

All his gambling and his dancing 
All his wooing of the maidens. 

Then the noble Hiawatha 
Took }m soul, his ghost, Ms shadow, 
Spake and saM : O Pau-Puk-KeewiSs 
Never more in human figure 
Shall you search for new adventures ; 
Never more with jest and laughter 
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Dance the dust aud leaves in whirlwinds ; 
But above there m the heavens 
You shall soar and sail in circles j 
I will change you to an eagle, 

To Keneu, the great war-eagle, 

Chief of all the fowls with feathers, 

Chief of Hiawatha’s chickens.” 

And the name of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Lingers still among the people, 

Lingers still among the smgers, 

And among the story-tellers ; 

And in Winter, when the snow-flakes 
Whirl in eddies round the lodges, 

When the wind in gusty tumult 
O’er the smoke-flue pipes and whistles, 
‘‘There,” they cry, “comes Pau-Puk-Kee- 
wis ; 

He is dancing through the village, 

He is gathering in Ms harvest !” 


XVIII 

THE DEATH OF KWASIND 

Far and wide among the nations 
Spread the name aud fame of Kwasind , 
No man dared to strive with Kwasmd, 

No man could compete with Kwasmd. 

But the mischievous Puk-Wudjies, 

They the envious Little People, 

They the fairies and the pygmies, 

Plotted and conspired agapisthim. 

“ If tMs hateful Kwasind,” said they, 

“ If this great, outrageous fellow 
Goes on thus a little longer, 

Tearing everything he touches, 

Bending everything to pieces, 

Filling all the world with wonder. 

What becomes of the Puk-Wudjies ? 

Who will care for the Puk-Wudjies ? 

He will tread us down like mushrooms. 
Drive us all into the water, 

Give our bodies to he eaten 
By the wicked Nee-ba-naw-haigs, 

By the Spirits of the water ! 

So the angry Little People 
All conspired against the Strong 
All conspired to murder Kwasind, 

Yes, to rid the world of Kwasmd, 

The audacious, overbearing, 

Heartless, haughty, dangerous Kwasind ! 

Now this wondrous strength of Kwasind 
In Up crown alone was seated ; 

In his crown too was his weakness ; 


There alone could he be wounded. 
Nowhere else could weapon pierce him, 
Nowhere else could weapon harm hiTn. 

Even there the only weapon 
That could wound him, that could slay 
Was the seed-cone of the pine-tree, 

Was the hlue cone of the fir-tree. 

Tins was Kwasind’s fatal secret, 

Known to no man among mortals ; 

But the cunning Little People, 

'^e Puk-Wudjies, knew the secret, 
Eaiew the only way to Inll him. 

So they gathered cones together^ 
Gathered seed-cones of the pine-tree. 
Gathered blue cones of the fir-tree, 

In the woods by Taquamenaw, 

Brought them to the river’s margin, 
Heaped them in great piles together. 
Where the red rocks from the margin 
Jutting overhang the river. 

There they lay m wait for Kwasind, 
The malicious Little People. 

’T was an afternoon in Summer ; 
Very hot and still the air was, 

Very smooth the gliding river, 
Motionless the sleeping shadows • 
Insects glistened m the sunshine, 

Insects skated on the water, 

Filled the drowsy air with buzzing, 
With a far resounding war-cry. 

Down the river came the Strong 
In his birch canoe came Kwasind, 
Floating slowly down the current 
Of the sluggish Taquamenaw, 

Very languid with the weather, 

Very sleepy with the silence. 

From the overhanging branches, 

From the tassels of the birch-trees, 

Soft the Spirit of Sleep descended , 

By his Mry hosts surrounded, 

His invisible attendants, 

Came the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin ;; 
Like a burnished Dush-kwb-ne-she, 

Like a dragon-fly, he hovered 
O’er the drowsy head of Kwasind 

To his ear thejre came a murmur 
As of waves upon a sea-shore, 

As of far-off tumbling waters, 

As of winds among the pine-trees ; 

And he felt upon his forehead 
Blows of little airy waiMslubs, 

Wielded by the slumbrous legions 
Of the Spmt of Sleep, Nepahwm, 

As of some one braining on bim. 

At the Mow of their war-cluh% 
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Fell a drowsiness on Kwaslnd ; Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise 

At tke second blow they smote him, K.onnd their yictim, sick and wounded, 

Motionless bis paddle rested ; First a shadow, then a sorrow. 

At the third, before his vision Till the air is dark with ansfuiah 


Keeled the landscape into darkness. 

Very sound asleep was Kwasmd. 

So he floated down the river, 
like a blmd man seated upright, 

Floated down the Taquameuaw, 
Underneath the trembling bireh-trees. 
Underneath the wooded headlands. 
Underneath the war encampment 
Of the pygmies, the Puk-Wudjies. 

There they stood, all armed and wailing, 
Hurled the pine-cones down upon him, 
Struck him on his brawny shoulders, 

On his crown defenceless struck him. 

“ Death to Kwasind ! ” was the sudden 
War-^iy of the Little People. 

And he sideways swayed and tumbled. 
Sideways fell into the river, 

Plunged beneath the sluggish water 
Headlong, as an otter plunges ; 

And the bireb canoe, abandoned, 

Drifted empty down the river. 

Bottom upward swerved and dnfted : 
Nothing more was seen of Kwasmd 

But the memory of the Strong Man 
Lingered long among the people, 

And whenever through the forest 
Baged and roared the wintry tempest. 

And the branches, tossed and troubled. 
Creaked and groaned and split asunder, 

“ Kwasind i ” cried they; that is Kwasiud I 
He is gathering in his fire-wood I ” 


XIX 

THE GHOSTS 

Never stoops the ^oaring vulture 
On hSs quarry in the desert. 

On sick or wounded bison, 

Bnl another vulture, watching 
im high aerial look-ont, 

Sees tl^ downward plunge, and follows ; 
And a third pursues the second, 

Cmning from the invisible ether, 
a speck, and then a vulture. 

Till the air is dark with pinions. 

So oome not singly ; 

But as if ^i^JWatcbed and waited, 
Scanning one another’s motions, 

When the first descends, the others 


Now, o’er all the dreary North-land, 
Mighty Peboan, the Winter, 

Breathing on the lakes and rivers. 

Into stone had changed their waters. 

From his hair he shook the snow-flakes, 
Till the plains were strewn with whiteness^ 
One uninteirupted level, 

As if, stoopmg, the Creator 

With his hand had smoothed them over. 

Through the forest, wide and wailing, 
Koamed the hunter on his snow-shoes ; 

In the village worked the women, 

Pounded maize, or dressed the deer-skin ; 
And the young men played together 
On the ice the noisy ball-play, 

On the plain the dance of snow-shoes. 

One dark evening, after sundown, 

In her wigwam Laughing Water 
Sat with old Nokomis, waiting 
For the steps of Hiawatha 
Homeward from the hunt returning. 

On their faces gleamed the firelight, 
Painting them with streaks of crimson. 

In the eyes of old Nokomis 
Glimmered like the watery moonlight. 

In the eyes of Laughing Water 
Glistened like the sun in water ; 

And behind them crouched their shadows 
In the corners of the wigwam, 

And the smoke in wreaths above them 
Climbed and crowded through the smoke* 
fine. 

Then the curtain of the doorway 
From without was slowly lifted ; 

Brighter glowed the fire a moment, 

And a moment swerved the smoke-wreath^ 
As two women entered softly, 

Passed the doorway uninvited, 

Without word of salutation, 

Without sign of recognition, 

Sat down m the farthest comer, 

Crouching low among the shadows. 

From their aspect and their ^arments^ 
Strangers seemed they in the ullage ; 
Very pale and haggard were they. 

As they sat there sad and silent, 
Tremblmg, cowering with the shadows. 

Was it the wind above the smoke-fl.u^ 
Muttejnng down into the wigwam ? 

Was it the owl, the Koko-koho, 

Hooting from the dismal forest? 
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Sure a voice said in the silence : 

"These are corpses clad m garments, 
These are ghosts that come to haunt yon, 
From the £ngdom of Ponemah, 

From the land of the Hereafter ! ” 
Homeward now came Hiawatha 
From his hunting in the forest, 

With the snow upon his tresses. 

And the red deer on his shoulders. 

At the feet of Laughmg Water 
Down he threw his lifeless burden ; 
Nobler, handsomer she thought him. 

Than when first he came to woo her, 

First threw down the deer before her. 

As a token of his wishes, 

As a promise of the future. 

Then he turned and saw the strangers, 
Cowering, crouching with the shadows ; 
Said within himself, “ Who are they ? 
What strange guests has Minnehaha ? ” 
But he questioned not the strangers. 

Only spake to bid them welcome 
To his lodge, his food, his fireside. 

When the evemng meal was ready. 

And the deer had been divided, 

Both the pallid guests, the strangers, 
Springing from among the shadows. 
Seized upon the choicest portions, 

Seized the white fat of the roebuck, 

Set apart for Laughmg Water, 

For the wife of Hiawatha ; 

Without asking, without thanking, 
lilagerly devoured the morsels, 

Fhtted back among the shadows 
In the corner of the wigwam. 

Not a word spake Hiawatha, 

Not a motion made Nokomis, 

Not a gesture Ijaughing Water ; 

Not a change came o’er their features ; 
Only Minnehaha softly 
Whispered, saying, They are finished ; 
Let them do what best delights them ; 

Let them eat, for they are Smished/' 
Many a daylight dawned and darkened, 
Many a night shook off the daylight 
As the pine shakes off the snow-fiakes 
From the midnight of its branches ; 

Day by day the guests uumoving 
Sat there silent in the wigwam ; 

But by night, in storm or starlight^ 

Forth they went the for^t, 

Bringing fire^wooji to the wigwam, 
^rii^g |4ne-oones the Imrmogf 
Alwa^is and alwaya^ent. 

And whenever Hiawatha 
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Came from fishing or from hunting. 

When the evening meal was ready, 

And che food had been divided, 

Ghdmg from their darksome corner. 

Came the pallid guests, the strangers, 
Seized upon the choicest portions 
Set aside for Laughing Water, 

And without rebuke or question 
Flitted back among the shadows. 

Never once had Hiawatha 
a word or look reproved them ; 

Never once had old Nokomis 
Made a gesture of impatience ; 

Never once had Laughmg Water 
Shown resentment at the outrage. 

All had they endured in silence, 

That the rights of guest and stranger. 
That the virtue of f ree-giving, 

By a look might not be lessened. 

By a word might not be broken. 

Once at midmght Hiawatha, 

Ever wakeful, ever watchful, 

In the wigwam, dimly lighted 
By the brands that still were burning, 

By the glimmering, flickermg firelight, 
Heard a sighing, oft repeated, 

Heard a sobbing, as of sorrow. 

From his couch rose Hiawatha, 

From his sJmggy hides of bison, ^ 

Pushed aside the deer-skin curtain. 

Saw the pallid guests, the shadows. 

Sitting upright on their couches. 

Weeping in the silent midnight. 

And he smd : “ O guests ! why is it 
That your hearts are so affiicted, 

That you sob so in the midnight ? 

Has perchance the old Nokomis, 

Has my wife, my Minnehaha, 

Wronged or grieved you by imfcindness. 
Failed in hospitable duties ? 

Then the shadows ceased from weeping 
Ceased from sobbing and lamenting. 

And they said, with gentle voices : 

** We are ghosts of the departed. 

Souls of those who once were with yon# 
From the realms of CMbiahos 
Hither have we come to try you, 

Hither have we come to warn you. 

" Cries of grief and lamentation 
Beach us in the Blessed Islands ; 

Cries of anguish from the living, 

Calling back their friends departed. 
Sadden us with useless sorrow. 

Therefore have we eome to try you ; 

No one knows us, no one heeds us. 
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We are but a burden to you, 

And we see that the depaxrted 
Have no place among the living. 

“ Think ot this, O Hiawatha 1 
Speak of it to all the people, 

That henceforward and forever 
They no more with lamentations 
Sadden the souls of the departed 
In the Islands of the Bles&ed. 

“ Do not lay such heavy burdens 
In the graves of those you bury, 

Not such weight of furs and wampum, 
Not such weight of pots and kettles, 

For the spirits taint beneath them. 

Only give them food to carry, 

Only give them fire to light them. 

** Four days is the spint’s journey 
To the land of ghosts and shadows, 

Four its lonely night encampments ; 

Four tunes must their fires be hghted. 
Therefore, when the dead are buried. 
Let a fire, as night approaches, 

Four times on the grave be kindied, 

That the soul upon its journey 
May not lack the cheerful firelight, 

May not grope about in darkness. 

« Farewell, noble Hiawatha 1 
We have put you to the trial, 

To the proof have put your patience. 

By the insult of our presence, 

By the outrage of our actions. 

We have found you great and noble. 

Fail not in the greater trial, 

Faint not in the harder struggle.’^ 

When they ceased, a sudden darkness 
Fell and filled the silent wigwam. 
Hiawatha heard a rustle 
As of garments trailing by him, 

Heard the curtain of the doorway 
Lifted by a hand he saw not, 

cold breath of the night air. 

For a moment saw the starli^t ; 

But he saw the ghosts no longer, 

Baw no more the wandering spirits 
Frctothe kingdom of Fonemah, 

From the land of the Hereafter. 


THE FAMINE 

Oh the Imig and dreary Winter I 
Ob e«dd and omel Winter I 
tinker, thicks 


Froze the ice on lake and river. 

Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 
Fell the snow o^er all the landscape. 

Fell the covermg snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the village. 

Hardly from his buned wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage ; 

With his mittens and his snow-shoes 
Vainly walked he through the forest, 
Sought for bird or beast and found none, 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit. 

In the snow beheld no footprints, 

In the ghastly, gleaming forest 
Fell, and could not rise from weakness, 
Perished there from cold and hunger. 

Oh the famine and the fever 1 
Oh the wastmg of the famine 1 
Oh the blasting of the fever ! 

Oh the wailing of the children I 
Oh the anguish of the women I 
All the earth was sick and famished ; 
Hungry was the air around them, 

Hungry was the sky above them, 

And the hungry stars in heaven 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at them 1 
Into Hiawatha’s wigwam 
Came two other guesfi, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy, 

Waited not to be invited, 

Did not parley at the doorway, 

Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water ; 

Looked with haggard eyes and hollow 
At the face of laughing Water. 

And the foremost said : Behold me ! 

I am Famine, Bukadawin I ” 

And the other said : Behold me I 
I am Fever, Ahkosewin ! ” 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon her, 
Shuddered at the words they utter^. 

Lay down on her bed in silence. 

Hid her face, but made no answer ; 

Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 
At the looks they cast upon her. 

At the fearful words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty forest 
Hashed the maddened Hiawatha ; 

In his heart was deadly sorrow. 

In his face a stony firmness ; 

On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not. 

Wrapped in fnrs and armed for hnnring 
With ms mighty bow of ash-tree, 

, With his quiver full of arrows. 
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With his mittens, Miujekahwun, 

Into the vast and vacant forest 
On his snow-shoes strode he forward. 

‘^Gitehe Mamto, the Mighty ! ” 

Cried he with his face uplSted 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 

<^Give your children food, O father ! 

Give us food, or we must perish 1 
Give me food for Minnehaha, 

For my dying Minnehaha ! ” 

Through the far-resoundmg forest. 
Through the forest vast and vacant 
Eang that cry of desolation, 

But there came no other answer 
Thau the echo of his crying, 

Than the echo of the woodlands, 
Minnehaha I Minnehaha ! ” 

All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest. 

Through the shadow of whose thickets, 

In the pleasant days of Summer, 

Of that ne’er forgotten Summer, 

He had brought his young wife homeward 
From the land of the Dacotahs ; 

When the birds sang in the thickets. 

And the streamlets laughed and glistened. 
And the air was full of fragrance, 

And the lovely Laughmg Water 
Said with voice that did not tremble, 

" I will follow you, my husband I ” 

In the wigwam with Nokomis, 

With those gloomy guests that watched her, 
With the Famine and the Fever, 

She was lying, the Beloved, 

She, the dying Minnehaha. 

Hark ! ” she said ; ** I hear a mishing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 

Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me fiom a distance ! ” 

*‘Ho, my child ! ” said old Nokomis, 

" T is the night-wmd in the pine-trees ! ” 

“ Look ! ” she said ; “ I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway. 

Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs ! ” 

** Fo, my child ^ ” said old Fokomis. 

**’Tis the smoke, that waves and beck- 
ons ! ” 

^ Ah ! ” said she, ‘‘ the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 

I can feel his icy fingers 
Coping mine amid the darkness ! 
Hiawatha ! Hiawatha ! ” 

And the desolate Hiawatha, 

Far way amid the forest^ 


Miles away among the mountains, 

Heaid that sudden cry of anguish, 

Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 

“ Hiawatha ! Hiawatha ! ” 

Over snow-fields waste and pathless, 
Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward burned Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted, 

Heard Fokomis moaning, wailing : 

“ Wahonowin ! Wahonowin i 
Would that I had perished for you. 
Would that I were dead as you are t 
Wahonowin! Wahonowin!” 

And he rushed into the wigwam. 

Saw the old Fokomis slowly 
Rocking to and fro and moaning, 

Saw his lovely Mimiehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him. 

And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish, 

That the forest moaned and shuddered. 
That the very stars m heaven 
Shook and trembled with his anguish. 

Then he sat down, still and speechless, 
On the bed of Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water, 

At those wilhng feet, that never 
More would lightly run to meet him, 
Fever more would lightly follow. 

With both hands his face he covered. 
Seven long days and nights he sat there, 
As if in a swoon he sat there, 

Speechless, motionless, unconscious 
Of the dayhght or the darkness. 

Then they buned Minnehaha ; 

In the snow a grave they made her. 

In the forest deep and darksome. 
Underneath the moaning hemlocks ; 
Clothed her in her richest garments, 
'Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 
Covered her with snow, like ermine ; 
Thus they buried Minnehaha 

And at night a fire was hghted. 

On her grave four tunes was kindled. 

For her soul upon its journey 
To the Islands of the Blessed. 

From his doorway Hiawatha 
Saw it burning m the forest, 

Lighting up the gloomy hemlocks ; 

From his sleepless bed upnsmg, 

From the bed of Mmnebaha, 

Stood and watched it at the doorway 
That it might not be extinguished, 

Migrht not leave her in the darkness. 
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^^Faa^ewell ! said he, " Minnehaha ! 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water 1 
All my heart is buried with you, 

All my thoughts go onward with you I 
Come not back again to labor. 

Come not back agam to suffer. 

Where the Famine and the Ferer 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed. 

Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kmgdom of Ponemah, 

To the Land of the Hereafter ! ” 


XXI 

THE WHITE MAN»S FOOT 

In his lodge beside a river, 

Close beside a frozen river, 

Sat an old man, sad and lonely. 

White bis hair was as a snow-drift ; 

Hull and low his fire was burning. 

And the old man shook and trembled, 
Folded in his Waubewyon, 

In his tattered white-skin-wrapper, 
Hearing nothing but the tempest 
As it roared along the forest, 

Seeing nothing but the snow-storm. 

As it whirled and hissed and drifted. 

Ail the coals were white with ashes, 

And the fire was slowly dying, 

As a young man, walking lightly. 

At the open doorway entered. 

Red with blood of youth his cheeks were. 
Soft his eyes, as stars in Spring-time, 
Bound his forehead was with grasses ; 
Bound and plumed with scented grasses, 
Ou his lips a smile of beauiy, 

Ip^ling all the lodge with sunshine, 

In his hand a bunch of blossoms 
Fining all the lodge with sweetness. 

^ Ah, my son J exclaimed the old man, 
^ m my eyes to see you. 

Sit her^ on the mat beside me, 

Sit here by the dying embers. 

Let ns pass the night together, 

TeB me, of your strange adventures, 

CM ifee lands where you have travelled ; 

I mU of my prowess 

Of my deeds of wonder,** 

Frmp be drew b& peace^pe, 

V&ey fasdnmied 5 

Made of red aim was ^ |npe-hi^. 


And the stem a reed with feathers ; 

Filled the pipe with bark of willow. 

Placed a burning coal upon it, 

Gave it to his guest, the stranger. 

And began to speak in this wise : 

“ When I blow my breath about me, 

When I breathe upon the landscape. 
Motionless are all the nvers. 

Hard as stone becomes the water ! ** 

And the young man answered, smiling : 
** When I blow my breath about me, 

When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Flowers spring up o’er all the meadows. 
Singing, onward rush the rivers ! ” 

“ When I shake my hoary tresses,** 

Said the old man darkly frowning, 

All the land with snow is covered ; 

All the leaves from all the branches 
Fall and fade and die and wither, 

For I breathe, and lo ! they are not. 

From the waters and the marshes 
Rise the wild ^foose and the heron. 

Fly away to distant regions, 

For I speak, and lo J they are not. 

And where’er my footsteps wander, 

AH the wild beasts of the forest 
Hide themselves in holes and caverns, 

And the earth becomes as flintstone t ** 

“ When I shake my fiowing nnglets,** 
Said the young man, softly laughing, 
‘‘Showers of rain fall warm and web 
come. 

Plants bft up their heads rejoicing, 

I Back into their lakes and marshes 
Come the wild goose and the heron, 
Homeward shoots the arrowy swallow, 
Sing the bluebird and the robin, 

And where’er my footsteps wander, 

All the meadows wave with blossoms, 

All the woodlands ring with music, 

AH the trees are dark with foliage I ” 
While they spake, the night departed ; 
From the distant realioos of Wabun, 

From his shining lodge of silver, 

Like a warrior robed and minted, 

Came the sun, and said, “Behold me 
Gheezis, the great sun, behold me I ” 

Then the old man’s tongue was speech* 
I less 

And the air grew warm and pleasant, 

And upon the wigwam sweetly 
Bang the bluebird and tbe robin. 

And the stream began to murmur. 

And a scent of growing grasses 
Through the lodge was genily wafl^ 
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And Se^wun, the youthful stranger, 
Hore di&tinctiy in the daylight 
Saw the icy face before inm ; 

It was Peboan, the Winter ! 

From his eyes the tears were flowing, 

As from melting lakes the streamlets, 

And his body shrunk and dwmdled 
As the shouting sun ascended, 

Till into the air it faded, 

Till mto the ground it Tanished, 

And the young man saw before him, 

On the hearth-stone of the wigwam, 

Where the fire had smoked and smoul- 
dered, 

Saw the earliest flower of Spring-time, 

Saw the Beauty of the Spring-time, 

Saw the Miskodeed in blossom 

Thus it was that lu the North-land 
After that unheard-of coldness, 

That mtolerable Winter, 

Came the Spring with all its splendor. 

All its birds and all its blossoms. 

All its flowers and leaves and grasses. 

Sailing on the wind to northward, 

Flying in great flocks, like arrows. 

Like huge arrows shot through heaven, 
Passed the swan, the Mahnahbezee, 
Speaking almost as a man speaks ; 

And m long lines waving, bending 
Like a bow-string snapped asunder. 

Came the white goose, Waw-be-wawa 5 
And in pwrs, or singly flying, 

Mahng the loon, with clangorous pinicms. 
The blue heron, the Shuh-^mh-gab, 

And the grouse, the Mushkodasa. 

In the thickets and the meadows 
Hped the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

On the summit of the lodges 
Sang the robin, the Opecbee, 

In the covert of the pine-trees 
Cooed the pigeon, the Omemee ; 

Amd the sorrowinj^ Hiawatha, 

Speechless in his infinite sorrow, 

Heard their voices calling to him. 

Went fortih from his gloomy doorway, 
Stood and gazed into the heaven, 

Gazed upon the earth and waters. 

From his wanderings fa» io eastward, 
From the regions of the nrK»fmng, 

From the shining land of Wabun, 
Homeward now returned- «agoo, 

The great travelleiv the i^reot boaster. 

Full of new and strange ndventures. 
Marvels many and man« wonders. 

And the people of ike collage 
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Listened to him as he told them 
Of his marvellous adventures, 

Laughing answered him in this wise : 

“ Ugh ! it IS indeed iagoo ! 

No one else beholds such wonders ! ” 

He had seen, he said, a water 
Bigger than the Big-Sea-Water, 

Br<^er than the Gitche Gurnee, 

Bitter so that none could drink it I 
At each other looked the warriors, 

Looked the women at each other, 

Smiled, and said, “ It cannot be so I 
Kaw ! ” they said, it cannot be so 1 ^ 

O^er it, said he, o’er this water 
Came a great canoe with pinions, 

A canoe with wings came flying, 

Bigger than a grove of pme-trees, 

Taller than the tallest tree-tops ! 

And the old men and the women 
Looked and tittered at each other ; 

“ Kaw I they said, ** we don^t believe 
it!” 

From its month, he said, to greet him, 
Came Waywassinio, the lightning, 

Came the thunder, Annemeekee ! 

Aind the warriors and the women 
Laughed aloud at poor Iagoo ; 

** Kaw J ” they said, " what tales yon tell 
us 1 ” 

In it, said he, came a people, 

In the great canoe with pinions 
Came, he said, a hundred warriors ; 
Painted white were all their faces. 

And with hair their chins were coveted ! 
And the warriors and the women 
Laughed and shouted in derision, 

Like the ravens on the tree-tops, 

Like the crows upon the hemlocks. 

“ Kaw ! ” they said, “ what lies you tell 
us I 

Bo not think that we believe them ! 

Only Hiawatha laughed not, 

But he gravely spake and answered 
To their Jeering and their jesting r 
" True IS all Iagoo tells us ; 

I have seen it in a vision, 

Seen the great eahoe with pinions. 

Seen the people with white faces, 

Seen the coming of this bearded 
People of the wooden vessel 
From the regions of the morning, 

From the shining Ismdof Wabun. 

" Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 

The Great Spirit, the Creator, 

Sends them Mthar on bis errandr 
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Sends them to ns with his message 
W^heresoe’er they move, before them 
Swarms the stmgmg fly, the Ahino, 
Swarms the bee, the honey-maker ; 
Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us, 
Springs the White-man’s Foot lu blossom. 

Let us welcome, then, the strangers. 
Hail them as our friends and brothers, 
And the heart’s right hand of friendship 
Give them when they come to see us. 
Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 

Said this to me in my vision. 

I beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of the future, 

Of the distant days that shall be, 

I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown, crowded nations. 

All the laud was full of people, 

Restless, strugghng, toiling, striving, 
Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat m their bosoms. 

In the woodlands rang their axes, 

Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 
Over aU the lakes and rivers 
Rushed their great canoes of thunder. 

Then a darker, drearier vision 
Passed before me, vague and cloud-like ; 
I beheld our nation scattered, 

AH forgetful of my counsels* 

Weakened, warring with each other : 

Saw the remnants of our people 
Sweeping westward, wild and woful, 

Like the cloud-rack of a tempest. 

Like the withered leaves of Autumn ! ” 


XXII 

HIAWATHA’S DEPARTU3EIE 

By the shore of Gitehe Gumee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

At the doorway of his wigwam, 

In the pleasant Summer morning, 
Hia^swfiia stood and waited, 

AH the adr was full of freshness, 

AH the earth was bright and joyous, 

And before Hm, through the sunshine, 
Westwa^ toward the neighboring forest 
Passed in swarms the Ahmo, 

Passed the honey-makers, 

Bmnflng, in, the sunshine. 

Bri^t abovahim shoim the. heavens, 
Level spread tte lake before Idmi 


From its bosom leaped the sturgeon, 
Spaikling, flasiung in the sunshine ; 

On itb maigm the great forest 
Stood reflected in the water, 

Every tree-top had its shadow. 

Motionless beneath the water. 

Fiom the brow of Hiawatha 
Gone was e\ery trace of sorrow, 

As the fog from off the water. 

As the mist from off the meadow. 

With a smile of joy and triumph, 

With a look ot exultation, 

As of one who in a vision 
Sees "what is to be, but is not, 

Stood and waited Hiawatha. 

Toward the sun his hands were lifted, 
Both the palms spread out against it, 
And between the parted fingers 
Fell the sunshine on his features, 

Flecked with light his naked shoulders, 
As it falls and Seeks an oak-tree 
Through the rifted leaves and branches. 

O’er the water floating, flying, 
Something in the hazy distance, 
Something in the mists of morning. 
Loomed and lifted from the water, 

Now seemed floating, now seemed flying. 
Coming nearer, nearer, nearer. 

Was it Shiugebis the diver ? 

Or the pelican, the Shada ? 

Or the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gab ? 

Or the white goose, Waw-be-wawa, 

With the water dripping, flashing, 

From its glossy neck and feathers ? 

It was neither goose nor diver, 

Neither pelican nor heron, 

O’er the water floating, flying, 

Through the shining mist of morning 
But a birch canoe with paddles, 

Rising, sinking on the water, 

Dripping, flashing in the sunshine ; 

And within it came a people 
From the distant land of Wabun, 

From the farthest realms of morning 
Came the Black-Robe chief, the Prophet* 
He the Priest of Prayer, the Pale-face, 
With his guides and his companions. 

And the noble Hiawatha, 

With his hands aloft extended, 

Held aloft in sign of welcome, 

Waited, fuH of exultation, 

Till the birch canoe with paddles 
Grated on the shining pebbles, 

Stranded on the sandy margin, 

Tili the Black-Robe chief, the Pale-fke% 
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With the cross upon his bosom, 
liinded oa the sandy margin. 

Then the joyous Hiawatha 
Cried aloud and spake m this wise : 

« Beautiful is the sun, O strangers, 

When you come so far to see us 1 
All our town in peace awaits you, 

All our doors stand open for you ; 

You shall enter all our wigwams, 

For the heart’s right hand we give you. 

Never bloomed the earth so gayly, 
Never shone the sun so brightly, 

As to-day they shine and blossom 
When you come so far to see us ! 

Never was our lake so tranquil. 

Nor so free from rocks and sand-bars j 
For your birch canoe in passing 
Has removed both rock and sand-bar. 

« Never before had our tobacco 
Such a sweet and pleasant flavor. 

Never the broad leaves of our cornfields 
Were so beautiful to look on, 

As they seem to us this morning, 

When you come so far to see us ! ” 

And the Black-Robe chief made answer, 
Stammered in his speech a little, 

Speaking words yet unfamiliar ; 

" Peace be with you, Hiawatha, 

Peace be with you aud your people. 

Peace of prayer, and peace of pardon. 
Peace of Christ, and joy of Mary I ’’ 

Then the generous Hiawatha 
Led the strangers to his wigwam. 

Seated them on skins of bison, 

Seated them on skins of ermine, 

And the careful old Nokomis 
Brought them food in bowls of basswood, 
Water brought in birchen dippers, 

And the calumet, the peace-pipe, 

Filled and lighted for their smoking. 

All the old men of the village. 

All the warriors of the nation, 

All the Jossakeeds, the Prophets, 

The magicians, the Wabenos, 

And the Medicine-men, the Medas, 

Came to bid the strangers welcome ; 

It is well,” they said, ** O brothers, 

That you come so far to see us ! ” 

In a circle round the doorway, 

With their pipes they sat in silence. 
Waiting to behold the strangers, 

Waiting to receive , tfeein message ; 

"BE the Black-Robe chief, the Paie-fae^ 
Prom the wigwam eao3|e jb grefefc them. 
Stammering in his sp^h a Iittle» 


Speaking words yet unfamiliar : 

“ It IS well,” they said, “ O brother. 

That you come so far to see us ! ” 

Then the Black-Robe chief, the Prophei^ 
Told his message to the people, 

Told the purport ot hi& mission, 

Told them of the Virgm Mary, 

And her blessed Son, the Saviour, 

How in distant lands and ages 
He had lived on earth as we do ; 

How he fasted, prayed, and labored ; 

How the Jews, the tribe accursed, 

Mocked bun, scourged him, crucified him g 
How he rose from where they laid him, 
Walked again with his disciples, 

And ascended into heaven. 

And the chiefs made answer, saying ; 

We have listened to your message, 

We have heard your words of wisdom, 

We will think on what you tell us. 

It is well for us, 0 brothers, 

That you come so far to see us ! ” 

Then they rose up and departed 
Each one homeward to his wigwam, 

To the young men and the women 
Told the story of the strangers 
Whom the Master of Life had sent them 
From the shining land of Wabun. 

Heavy with the heat and silence 
Grew the afternoon of Summer ; 

With a drowsy sound the forest 
Whispered round the sultry wigwam. 

With a sound of sleep the water 
Rippled on the beach below it ; 

From the cornfields shrill and ceaseless 
Sang the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena | 

And the guests of Hiawatha, 

Weary with the heat of Summer, 
Slumfoed in the sultry wigwam. 

Slowly o’er the simmering landscape 
Fell the evening’s dusk aud coolness. 

And the long and level sunbeams 
Shot their spears mto the forest, 

Breaking through its shields of shadow. 
Rushed into each secret ambush, 

Searched each thicket, dingle, hollow ; 

Still the guests of Hiawatha 
Slumbered in the silent wigwam 
From his place rose Hiawatha, 

Bade fajpewell to old Nokomis, 

Spake in whispers, spake in this wise, 

Lfid npt wake the gu^^, that slumbered i 
" I am going, O Nokomis, * 

On ,a long and distant journey, 

To the portals the Sunset^ 
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To the regions of the home-wind. 

Of the Northwest-Wmd, Eeewaydin. 

But these guests I leave behind me, 
in your watch and ward I leave them ; 

See that never harm comes near them, 

See that never fear molests them, 

Never danger nor suspicion, 

Never want of food or shelter. 

In the lodge of Hiawatha ! ” 

Forth mto the village went he, 

Bade farewell to all the warriors, 

Bade farewell to all the young men, 

Spake persuading, spake in this wise : 

I am gomg, O my people, 

On a long and distant journey ; 

Many moons and many winters 

Will have come, and will have vanished. 

Ere I come again to see you 

But my guests I leave behind me ; 

listen to their words of wisdom. 

Listen to the truth they tell you, 

For the Master of Life has sent them 
From the land of light and morning ! 

On the shore stood Hiawatha, 

Turned and waved his hand at parting ; 

On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing. 

From the pebbles of the margm 
Shoved it lortli into the water j 
Whispered to it, ” Westward 1 westward I ” 
And with speed it darted forward. 

And the evenmg sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with redness. 

Burned the broad sky, like a prairie. 


Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splendor, 
Down whose stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 

Sailed into the purple vapors, 

Sailed mto the dusk of evening. 

And the people from the mar^n 
Watched him floating, rising, smking, 

Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendor, 

Till it sank into the vapors 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Smking in the purple distance. 

And they said, Farewell forever ! 

Said, ** Farewell, O Hiawatha 1 ” 

And the forests, dark and lonely, 

Moved through all their depths of darkness 
Sighed, Farewell, O Hiawatha I ” 

And the waves upon the margin 
Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 

Sobbed, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha I ” 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From her haunts among the fen-lands, 
Screamed, “ Farewell, 0 Hiawatha ! ” 

Thus departed Hiawatha, 

Hiawatha the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 

Of the Northwest-Wind, Keewaydin, 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the Land of the Hereafter I 
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It is possible that tbe hiiniifltakable success of Sia- 
foo^/lemiule Mr Ixmgfellow more ready to occajpy him- 
1 ^ mtb another subject of Ameru^u life. At any 
rate, a few weeks after the pubhcatu>u of that poem 
one of his friends ui^ed him to write a poem on the 
j^tanaand Quakers. “ A good subject for a tragedy,” 
he remark and began lookmg orer books which would 
incidents. The first outcome was tbe begin* 
ring of ^ New Then he appears 

^ hefun as im alternative^ lighter work a drama, 
me of Miles Btemdish. This was December 

% JBhactly a year later he writes in his dmry: 

I bei^ a imw pomn, to be 

Farltan pasfeoinl; the subject, the courtship 
%S, 1 be a better treat- 

ment ot the subject than the draxnatao one I wrote 
seme ” and the next day . ** My poem is in 

hexam^bets; an of the Old Colony times. What it 
^ know , but it gives me pleasore 
to write it , and count for scanetiung.” 

Be seems to poem, 

teuary 29, m then to hare earned it rapidly 
forward to oomipWsa^iEoc the first draft was flnhdied 


March 22d, although the book, wMch contained besides 
a collection of his recent short poems, was not published 
until September, When midway m the wniSng he 
changed the title to that which the poem now bears. The 
incident of Pnscilla^s reply, on which the stony turns, 
was a tradition, and John Alden was a maternal ances- 
tor of the poet. For the rest, he drew his material from 
the easily accessible historical resources Dr. Tonug 
had pubhshed his valuable Chrontdes o/ the PWynwi 
JPail^s^ and Mr. Charles Wylhs Blhott his entertaining 
Misiory o/ New Enplmd^^ in which he had attempted 
to recozurtxnct the sntenor, household life m gr^dier 
detail than had c^er learned writers. Mr. Longfellow 
did not think it necessary to follow the early Plymouth 
history with scrupulous riaf erence to chronology ;; it was 
sufficient for him to catch the broad features of the 
colonial life and to reproduce the spirit of the relations 
existing between Plymouth and the Indians. The hex- 
ameter verse differs m its general effect from that pro- 
duced by the more stately form imed m Mecmyelmet 
tbiottgh its greater elasticity. A cm^nesa of touch £i 
gamed by a more varying accemt ana a 4hear use d 
trochees. 
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THE COURTSHIP OF MILES 
STANDISH 

I 

MILES STANDISH 

In the Old Colony days, in Plymontli the 
land of the Pilgrims, 

To and fro in a room of his simple and 
primitive dwelling, 

Clad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cor- 
dovan leather, 

Strode, with a martial air, Miles Standish 
the Puritan Captain. 

Buried in thought he seemed, with his 
hands behmd him, and pausing 

Ever and anon to behold his glittering 
weapons of warfare, 

Hanging in shimng array along the walls 
of the chamber, — 

Cutlass and corselet of steel, and his trusty 
sword of Damascus, 

Curved at the point and inscribed with its 
mystical Arabic sentence, 

While underneath, in a corner, were fowl- 
ing-piece, musket, and matchlock. 

Short of stature he was, but strongly built 
and athletic, 

Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with 
muscles and sinews of iron ; 

Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet 
beard was abeady 

Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges 
sometimes in November. 

Near him was seated John Alden, his friend 
and household companion, 

Writing with diligent speed at a table of 
pine by the window ; 

Fair-haared, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon 
complexion, 

Having the dew of his youth, and the 
beauty thereof, as the captives 

Whom Saint Grregory saw, and exclaimed, 
"Not Angles, but Angels,” 

Youngest of all was be <if the men who 
came in the MaySower, 

Suddenly breaking the silence, the dili- 
gent soriibe interrupting, 

Spake, in the pride of his Wrt, Miles 
Standish the Captain Plymouth. 

^Leek at these he said, "the wax- 

like weapons that hang here 


Burnished and bright and clean, as if for 
parade or inspection 1 

This is the sword of Damascus I fought 
with iu Flanders ; this breastplate, 
Well I remember the day 1 once saved my 
life in a skirmish ; 

Here in front you can see the very dmt of 
the bullet 

Fired point-blank at my heart by a Spanish 
arcabucero. 

Had it not been of sheer steel, the for- 
gotten bones of Miles Standish 
Would at this momeut be mould, m their 
grave in the Flemish morasses.” 
Thereupon answered John Alden, but 
looked not up from his writing : 

" Truly the breath of the Lord hath slack- 
ened the speed of the bullet ; 

He in his mercy preserved you, to be our 
shield and our weapon ! ” 

Still the Captain continued, iiubeedmg the 
words of the stripling • 

" See, how bright tliey are burnished, as if 
in an arsenal hanging ; 

That is because I have done it myself, and 
not left it to others. 

Serve yourself, would you be well served, 
IS an excellent adage ; 

So I take care of my arms, as you of your 
pens and your inkborn. 

Then, too, there are my soldiers, my great, 
invincible army, 

Twelve men, all equipped, having each his 
rest and his matchlock, 

Eighteen shillings a month, together with 
diet and pillage, 

And, like C?esar, I know the name of each 
of my soldiers ! 

This he said with a smile, that danced in 
his eyes, as the sunbeams 
Dance on the waves of the sea, and vanish 
again iu a moment. 

Alden laughed as he wrote, and still the 
Captain continued ; 

" Look I you can see from this window my 
brazen howitzer planted 
High on the roof of the church, a preacher 
who speaks to the purpose. 

Steady, straightforward, and strong, with 
irresistible l(^c» 

Orthodox, Sashing conviction right into the 
liearts of the heathen. 

^ow w© are xeady> I thi^, for any assault 
of Ihe Indiaiis]^ 
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Let them come^ if they like, and the sooner | 
they try it the better, — 

Let them come, if they like, be it sagamore, 
sachem, or pow-wow, 

A^pinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Squanto, or 
Tokamahamou ! ** 

Long at the window he stood, and wist- 
fully gazed on the landscape, 

Washed with a cold gray mist, the vapory 
breath of the east-wind, 

Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel- 
blue rim of the ocean, 

Lying silent and sad, in the afternoon shad- 
ows and sunshine. 

Over his countenance flitted a shadow like 
those on the landscape, 

Gloom intermingled with light ; and his 
voice was subdued with emotion. 
Tenderness, pity, regret, as after a pause 
he proceeded : 

" Yonder there, on the hill by tbe sea, lies 
buried Rose Standish ; 

Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me 
by the wayside I 

She was the first to die of all who came in 
the Mayflower J 

Green above her is growing the field of 
wheat we have sown there. 

Better to hide from the Indian scouts the 
graves of our people, 

Lest they should count them and see how 
many already have perished ! ” 

Sadly his face he averted, and strode np 
and down, and was thoughtful, 

Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf of 
books, and among them 
Prominent three, distinguished alike for 
bulk and for binding ; 

Barifie^s Artillery Guide, and the Com- 
mentaries of OsBsar 

0at of the Latin translated by Arthur 
Goldinge of London, 

, AM, as if guarded by these, between them 
was standing the Bible. 

MMag a moment before tbom. Miles 
Standish paused, as if doubtful 

the three he should choose for 
' Ids consolation and comfort, 

wars of the Hebrews, the fa- 
, campaigns of the Romans, 

W 4i*®^^practice, designed for bel- 
ligere^i f^istians; 


I Finally down from its shelf he dragged the 
ponderous Roman, 

Seated himself at the wmdow, and opened 
the book, and in silence 

Turned o’er the well-worn leaves, where 
thumb-marks thick on the margin, 

Like the trample of feet, proclaimed the 
battle was hottest 

^NTothing was beard in the room but the 
hurrying pen of the stripling, 

Busily writing epistles important, to go by 
the Mayflower, 

Ready to sail on the morrow, or next day 
at latest, God willing I 

Homeward bound with the tidings of all 
that terrible winter, 

Letters written by Alden, and full of the 
name of Priscilla ! 

Full of the name and the fame of the Pu- 
ritan maiden Priscilla I 


II 

LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 

IfOTHiNG was beard in the room but the 
hurrying pen of the stripling, 

Or an occasional sigh from the laboring 
heart of the Captain, 

Reading the marvellous words and achieve- 
ments of Julius Csesar. 

After a while he exclaimed, as he smote 
with his hand, palm downwards, 

Heavily on the page : ‘‘A wonderful man 
was this Csesar I 

You are a writer, and I am a fighter, but 
here is a fellow 

Who could both write and fight, and in 
both was equally skilful I ” 

Straightway answered and spake John 
Alden, the comely, the youthful ; 

Yes, he was equally skilled, as you say, 
with his pen and his weapons. 

Somewhere have I read, but where I for- 
get, he could dictate 

Seven letters at once, at the same time 
writing his memoirs ” 

“ Truly, continued the Captain, not heed- 
ing or hearing the other, 

“Truly a wonderful man was Caius Julius 
Csesar! 

Better be first, he said, in a little Iberian 
Tillage, 
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Than be second in Rome, and I think he 
was nght when he said it. 

Twice was he married before he was 
twenty, and many times after ; ; 

Battles five hundred he fought, and a , 
thousand cities he conquered ; I 

He, too, fought in Flanders, as he himself ' 
has recorded ; 

Finally he was stabbed by his fiiend, the 
orator Brutus I 

Now, do you know what he did on a cer- 
tain occasion in Flanders, 

When the reaivguard of his army retreated, 
the front giving way too, 

And the immortal Twelfth Legion was 
crowded so closely together 
There was no room for their swords ? 
Why, he seized a shield from a sol- 
dier, 

Fat himself straight at the head of his 
troops, and commanded the captains, 
CaUing on each by his name, to order for- 
ward the ensigns ; 

Then to widen the ranks, and give more 
room for their weapons ; 

So he won the day, the battle of something- 
or-other. 

That *s what I always say ; if you wish a 
thing to be well done, 

You must do it yourself, you must not 
leave it to others ! ” 

All was silent again ; the Captain con- 
tinued his reading. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the 
hurrying pen of the stripling 
Writing epistles important to go next day 
by the Mayflower, 

Filled with the name and the fame of the 
Puritan maiden Priscilla ; 

Every sentence began or closed with the 
name of Priscilla, 

Till the treacherous pen, to which he con- 
flded the secret, 

Strove to betray it by singing and shouting 
the name of Priscilla ! 

Finally closing his book, with a bang of the 
ponderous cover, 

Sudden and loud as the sound of a soldier 
grounding his musket, 

Thus to the young man spake Miles Stan- 
dish the Captain of Plymouth : 

** When you have, finished your work, I have 
something bfi|H^tant to tell you. ^ ' 


Be not however m haste ; I can wait ; I 
shall not be impatient ! 

Straightway Aiden replied, as he folded the 
last of his letters, 

Pushmg his papers aside, and giving re- 
spectful attention : 

** Speak ; for whenever you speak, I am 
always ready to hsten, 

Always ready to hear whatever pertains to 
Miles Standish.” 

Thereupon answered the Captain, embar- 
rassed, and culling his phrases : 

“ ’T is not good for a man to be alone, say 
the Scriptures. 

This I have said before, and again and 
again I repeat it ; 

Every hour in the day, I think it, and feel 
it, and say it. 

Since Rose Standish died, my life has been 
weary and dreary ; 

Sick at heart have I been, beyond the heal- 
ing of friendship ; 

Oft in my lonely hours have I thought of 
the maiden Priscilla. 

She is alone in the world ; her father and 
mother and brother 

Died in the winter together ; 1 saw her 
going and coming, 

Now to the grave of the dead, and now to 
the bed of the dying, 

Patient, courageous, and strong, and said 
to myself, that if ever 
There were angels on earth, as there are 
angels in heaven. 

Two have I seen and known ; and the angel 
whose name is Priscilla 
Holds in my desolate life the place which 
the other abandoned. 

Long have I cherished the thought, but 
never have dared to reveal it, 

Being a coward in this though valiant 
enough for the most part. 

Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest 
maiden of Plymouth, 

Say that a blunt oM a man not 

of words but of action^ 

Oflers bis hand and his heart, the hand and 
heart of a sdldier. 

Not in these words, you know, but this in 
short is my meaning ; ^ * 

I am a maker of war$ and not a maker of 
phrases* i , 

You, who are bred as a scholar, can say It 
< in elegant lais^^uage^ ^ ^ 
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Such as you read in your books of the 
pleadings and wooiiigs of loyers, 
Such as you tlnnk best adapted to win the 
heart of a inaaden.’’ 

When he had spoken, John Alden, the 
fair-haired, taciturn stnphng. 

All aghast at his words, surprised, embar- 
rassed, bewildered, 

Trying to mask his dismay by treating the 
subject with lightness. 

Trying to smile, and yet feeling his heart 
stand still in his bosom, 

Just as a timepiece stops in a house that is 
stricken by lightning, 

Thus made answer and spake, or rather 
stammered than answered : 

'^Such a message as that, I am sure I 
should mangle and mar it ; 

If you would have it well done, — I am 
only repeating your maxim, — 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave 
it to others 1 

But with the air of a man whom nothing 
can turn from his purpose, 

Gravely shaking his head, made answer the 
Captain of Plymouth ; 

** Truly the maxim is good, and I do not 
mean to gainsay it ; 

But we must use it discreetly, and not 
waste powder for nothing, 

Kow, as I said before,! was never a maker 
of phrases. 

I can march up to a fortress and summon 
the place to surrender. 

But march up to a woman with such a pro- 
posal, X dare not. 

I *m not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the 
mouth of a cannon. 

But of a thundering pmnt-blank 

from the mouth of a woman, 

That I confess x’m afraid of, nor am I 
ashamed to confess it I 
So you must grant mj request, for you are 
' an elegant scholar, 

Having the graces of speech, and skill in 
' the turning of phrases.” 

Taking the hand of Ins friend, who still 
was reluctant and doubtful. 

Holding it long in hk own, and pressing it 
^ kindly, he added : 

“Tbottgh I have spoken thus lightly, yet 
deepiitho feehng that porompts me ; 
Surely you canned refuse what I aE& in the 
name of our friendship ! ” 


Then made answer John Alden: ‘*The 
name of friendship is sacred ; 

What you demand in that name, I have not 
the power to deny you ! ” 

So the strong will prevailed, subduing and 
moulding the gentler, 

Friendship picevadled over love, and Alden 
went on his errand. 


Ill 

THE LOVER»S ERRAND 

So the strong will prevailed, and Alden 
went on his errand, 

Out of the street of the village, and into 
the paths of the forest, 

Into the tianquil woods, where bluebirds 
and robins were building 

Towns in the populous trees, with hanging 
gardens of verdure, 

Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affection 
and freedom. 

All aronnd him was calm, but within him 
commotion and conflict, 

Love contending with friendship, and self 
with each generous impulse. 

To and fro in his breast his Noughts were 
heaving and dashing, 

As in a foundering ship, with every roll of 
the vessel, 

Washes the bitter sea, the merciless surge 
of the ocean ! 

“ Must I relinquish it aH,” he cried with a 
wild lamentation, — 

“ Must I relinquish it all, the joy, the hope, 
the illusion ? 

Was it for this I have loved, and waited, 
and worshipped in silence ? 

Was it for this I have followed the flying 
feet and the shadow 

Over the wintry sea, to the desolate shores 
of New England ? 

Truly the heart is deceitful, and out of its 
depths of corruption 

Rise, like an exhalaticai, the misty phan- 
toms of passion ; 

Angels of light they seem, but are only 
delusions of Satan. 

All is clear to me now ; I feel it, I see it 
diarindtly \ 

Thisis the hand of the Lord ; it is laid upon 
me in anger. 
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For I have followed too much the heart’s 
desires and devices. 

Worshipping Astaroth blmdly, and impious 
idols of Baal. 

This is the cross I must bear ; the sin and 
the swift retribution.” 

So through the Plymouth woods John 
Alden went on his errand ; 

Crossing the brook at the ford, where it 
brawled over pebble and shallow, 

Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers 
blooming around him, 

Fragrant, fillmg the air with a strange and 
wonderful sweetness, 

Children lost in the woods, and covered 
with leaves in their slumber. 

« Puritan flowers,” he said, “ and the type 
of Puritan maidens, 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very 
type of Priscilla ! 

So I will take them to her ; to Priscilla the 
Mayflower of Plymouth, 

Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting 
gift will I take them ; 

Breathing their silent farewells, as they 
fade and wither and perish, 

Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of 
the giver.” 

So through the Plymouth woods John 
Alden went on his errand ; 

Came to an open space, and saw the disk 
of the ocean. 

Sailless, sombre and cold with the comfort- 
less bireath of the east-wmd ; 

Saw the new-built house, and people at 
work in a meadow ; 

Heard, as he drew near the door, the mu- 
sical voice of Priscilla 

Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand 
old Puritan anthem. 

Music that Luther sang to the sacred words 
of the Psalmist, 

Fall of the breath of the Lord, consoling 
and comforting many. 

Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the 
form of the maiden 

Seated beside her wheel, and the carded 
wool like a snow-drift 

Fdbd at her knee^ her white hands feeding 
the ravenous j^hrdle, 

WliBe with' he# feeb on the treadle she 
guided the whsel in its motion. 

%ide ©B lap lay ^e well-woin 

psalm-bo^ of 


Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the 
music together, 

Eough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in 
the wall of a churchyard, 

Darkened and overhung by tibe running 
vine of the verses. 

Such was the book from whose pages she 
sang the old Puritan anthem. 

She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the 
forest, 

Making the humble house and the modest 
apparel of homespun 

Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with 
the wealth of her being ! 

Over him rushed, like a wind that is keen 
and cold and relentless, 

Thoughts of what might have been, and 
the weight and woe of his errand ; 
All the dreams that had faded, and all the 
hopes that had vanished, 

All his life henceforth a dreary and tenant- 
less mansion, 

Haunted by vain regrets, and paUid, sorrow- 
ful faces. 

Still he said to himself, and almost fiercely 
he said it, 

"Let not him that putteth his hand to the 
plough look backwards ; 

Though the ploughshare cut through the 
flowers of Sfe to its fountains, 
Though it pass o’er the graves of the dead 
and the hearths of the living, 

It is the will of the Lord ; and his mercy 
endureth forever I ” 

So he entered the house t and the hum of 
the wheel and the singing 
Suddenly ceased ; for Priscilla, aroused by 
Ms step on the threshold, 

Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand^ 
in signal of welcome, 

Saying, " I knew it was you, when I heard 
your step in the passage ; 

For I was thinking of yon, as I sat there 
singing and spinning.” 

Awkward and dumb with delight, that a 
^ thought of him had been mingled 
Thus in the sacred psalm, that came from 
the heart of &e maiden, 

Silent before her he stood, aj^ gave her 
the flowers for an answer, 

Finding no words for his thought. He re- 
membered that day in &e winter, 
After the first gres^ snow, when he broke 
a path frcoB the vilhige, 
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Reeling and plunging along through the 
drifts that encumbered the dooiway, 
Stampmg the snow tiom his feet as he en- 
tered the house, and Priscilla 
Laughed at his suow^ locks, and gave him 
a seat by the hrebide, 

Grateful and pleased to know he had 
thought of her m the snow-storm 
Had he but spoken then I perhaps not in 
vaiu had he spoken ; 

Now it was all too late ; the golden mo- 
ment had vanished I 

So he stood there abashed, and gave her 
the dowers for an answer. 

Then they sat down and talked of the 
birds and the beautiful Sprmg-time, 
Talked of their tneiids at home, and the 
Mayflower that sailed on the mor- 
row. 

I have been thmkiiigall day,” said gently 
the Puritan maiden, 

** Dreaming all mght, and thinking all day, 
of the hedge-rows of England, — 
They are in blossom now, and the country 
is aU like a garden ; 

Thinking of lanes and flelds, and the song 
of the lark and the linnet, 

Seeing the village street, and familiar faces 
of neighbor 

Going about as of old, and stopping to gos- 
sip together, 

And, at the end of the street, the village 
church, with the ivy 

Climbing the old gray tower, and the quiet 
graves in the ehurchya^. 

Kind are the people I live with, and dear 
to me my religion ; 

Still my heart is so sad, that I wish myself 
back in Old England. 

Tou will say it is wrong, but I cannot help 
it: X almost 

Wish myself back in Old England, I feel 
-i ^ so lonely and wretched.” 

> H^f^eeupon answered the youth: ^‘Inr 
; ^ed I do not condemn you ; 

a woman’s have quailed 
in this terrible winter. 

S’ours is tender and trusting, and needs 
a stronger to lean on ; 

So Lkaveiienime to you now, with an offer 
’ marHage < 

Made by ani true, Miles Stan- 

dish ^ si Plymtcaith ! ” 


Thus he dehvered his message, the des* 
terous writer of letters, — 

Did not embellish the theme, nor array it 
m beautiful phrases, 

But came straight to the point, and blurted 
it out like a sehool-boj ; 

Even the Captam himself could hardly 
have said it more bluntly. 

Mute with amazement and sorrow, Priscilla 
the Puritan maiden 

Looked into Alden’s face, her eyes dilated 
with wonder, 

Feelmg his words like a blow, that stunned 
her and rendered her speechless ; 
Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting 
the ominous silence • 

“ If the gi*eat Captam of Plymouth is so 
very eagei to wed me, 

Why does he not come himself, and take 
the trouble to woo me ? 

If I am not vrorth the wooing, I surely am 
not worth the winning ! ” 

Then John Alden began explaming and 
sniootbmg the matter, 

Making it worse as he went, by saying the 
Captam was busy, — 

Had no time for such things — such things I 
the words grating harshly 
Fell on the ear of Priscilla ; and swift as a 
dash she made answer ; 

“ Has he no time for such things, as you 
call it, before he is married, 

Would he be likely to find it, or make it, 
after the wedding 

That is the way with you men ; you don’t 
understand us, you cannot. 

When you have made up your minds, 
after thinking of this one and that 
one, 

Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing 
one with another, 

Then you make known ycnr desire, with 
abrupt and sudden avowal, ^ 

And are offended and hurt, and indignaidj 
perhaps,' that a woman 
Does not respond at once to a love that she 
never suspected, 

Does not attain at a iKwind the height to 
which you have been climbing. 

This is not right nor just : for surely a 
woman’s affection 

Is not a thing to he asked for, and had fmr 
otfiy the asking. 

When cme Is fansily in love, one not only 
says it, but shows Ik 
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Had he but waited awhile, had he only 
showed that he loved me, 

Even this Captam of yours — who knows? 

— at last might have won me, 

Old and rough as he is ; but now it never 
can happen,” 

Still John Alden went on, unheedmg the 
words of Priscilla, 

Urging the suit of his friend, explaining, 
persuading, expanding ; 

Spoke of his courage and skill, and of ail 
his battles m Flanders, 

How with the people of God he had chosen 
to su^ei affliction ; 

How, in return for his zeal, they had made 
him Captam of Plymouth ; 
ile was a gentleman bom, could trace his 
pedigree plainly 

Back to Hugh Standish of Buxbury Hall, 
in Lancashire, England, 

Who was the son of Ralph, and the grand- 
son of Thurston de Standish ; 

Heir unto vast estates, of which he was 
basely defrauded. 

Still bore the family arms, and had for his 
crest a cock argent. 

Combed and wattled gules, and aU the rest 
of the blazon. 

He was a man of honor, of noble and gen- 
erous nature ; 

Though he was rough, he was kindly ; she 
knew how durmg the winter 
He had attended the sick, with a hand as 
gentle as woman’s ; 

Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny 
it, and headstrong. 

Stem as a soldier might 1^, but hearfy, and 
placable always, 

Hot to be laughed at and scorned, because 
he was little of stature ; 

For he was great of heart, magnanimous, 
courtly, courageous ; 

Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman 
in England, 

Might be happy and proud to be called the 
wife of Miles Standish I 

But as he warmed and glowed, in his 
simple and eloquent language, 

Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise 
of his rival, 

Archly the maiden smi^, and, with eyes 
ov^minnlng with laughter, 

Ikid, in a tremulous Whydou’t you 

speak for yourself, John ? ** 


IV 

JOHN ALDEN 

Into the open air John Alden, perplexed 
and bewildered, 

Bushed like a mau insane, and wandered 
alone by the sea-side ; 

Paced up and down the sands, and bared 
bis head to the east-wind, 

Cooling his heated brow, and the fire and 
fever within him. 

Slowly as out of the heavens, with apocalyp^ 
tical splendors, 

Sank the City of God, in the vision of John 
the Apostle, 

So, with its cloudy walls of chrysolite, 
jasper, and sapphire, 

Sank the broad red sun, and over its tuirets 
uplifted 

Glimmered the golden reed of the angel 
who measured the city, 

“ Welcome, O wind of the East ! ” he 
exclaimed in his wild exultation, 

Welcome, O wind of the East, from the 
caves of the misty Atlantic I 
Blowing o’er fields of dulse, and measure- 
less meadows of sea-grass. 

Blowing o’er rocky wastes, and the grottoes 
and gardens of ocean ! 

Lay thy cold, moist hand on my burning 
forehead, and wrap me 
Close in thy garments of mist, to allay the 
fever within me 1 ” 

like an awakened conscience^ the sea 
was moaning and tossing, 

Beating remorsefm and loud ^e mutable 
sands of the sea-shore. 

Fierce in his soul was the struggle and tu- 
mult of passions contending ; 

Love triumphant and crowned, and friend- 
ship wounded and bleeding, 
Passionate ones of desire, and importunate 
pleadings of duty I 

“ Is it my fault,” he said, "that the maiden 
hi chosen between us ? 

Is it my fault that he failed, — my fault 
that I am the victor ? ” 

Then within him there toindered a voice, 
like the voice 0 / the Prophet s 
** It hath displeased the Ixmi I ” — and he 
, though of Parfd’s transgress^, 
Bathslieha% beautiful j5is@e,,and Ins friend 
in the front of the battle I 
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Shame and confusion of guilt, and abase- 
ment and self-condemnation, 
Overwhelmed him at once ; and he cried 
in the deepest contrition ; 

** It hath displeased the Lord ! It is the 
temptation of Satan ! ” 


Then, uplifting his head, he looked at the 
sea, and beheld there 

Dimly the shadowy form of the Mayflower 
ridmg at anchor, 

Eocked on the iismg tide, and ready to 
sail on the morrow ; 

Heard the voices of men through the mist, 
the rattle of cordage 

Thrown on the deck, the shouts of the 
mate, and the sailors’ “Ay, ay. 
Sir!” 

Clear and distinct, hut not loud, in the 
dripping an* of the twilight 

Still for a moment he stood and listened, 
and stared at the vessel, 

Then went hurriedly on, as one who, seeing 
a phantom, 

Stops, then quickens his pace, and follows 
the b^komng shadow. 

•* Yes, it is plain to me now,” he murmured ; 
** the hand of the Lord is 

Leading me out of the land of darkness, 
the bondage of error, 

Through the sea, that shall Mt the walls of 
its waters around me, 

IffiiliTTfg me, cutting me off, from the cruel 
thoxmhts that pursue me. 

Back will I go o’er the ocean, this dreary 
land will abandon, 

Her whom I may not love, and Mm whom 
my heart has offended. 

Better to be in my grave in the green old 
churchyard in England, 
by my mother’s side, and among the 
dust of my kindred ; 

'BM&e be dead and forgotten, than living 
in shame and dishonor ; 
and safe and unseen, in the dark of 
^ narrow chamber^ 

•Wiiili'me secret shall lie, like a buried 
jewel that glimmers 

1^E%ht 'ba the hand that is dust, in the 
chambers of silence and dadkness, — 
m l^he^marriage ring of the great es- 


, be tamed, in the 

fef 3^ strong r^utioii. 


Leaving behind him the shore, and hurried 
along in the twilight, 

Through the congenial gloom of the forest 
silent and sombre, 

Till he beheld the lights in the seven houses 
of Plymouth, 

Shining like seven stars in the dusk and 
mist of the evening. 

Soon he entered his door, and found the 
redoubtable Captain 

Sitting alone, and absorbed in the martial 
pages of Csesar, 

Fighting some great campaign in Hainault 
or Brabant or Flanders. 

“ Long have you been on your errand,” he 
said with a cheery demeanor, 

Even as one who is waiting an answer, and 
fears not the issue. 

“Not far off is the house, although the 
woods are between us ; 

But you have lingered so long, that while 
you were going and coming 

I have fought ten battles and sacked and 
demolished a city. 

Come, sit down, and in order relate to me 
all that has happened.” 

Then John Alden spake, and related the 
wondrous adventure, 

From beginning to end, mmutely, just as it 
happened ; 

How he had seen Piiscilla, and how he had 
sped in his courtship, 

Only smoothing a little, and sof tening down 
her refusal. 

But when he came at length to the words 
Priscilla had spoken. 

Words so tender and cruel • “ Why don’t 
you speak for yourself, J ohn ? ” 

Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth, and 
stamped on the floor, till his armor 

Clanged on the wall, where it hung, with a 
sound of sinister omen. 

All hk pent-up wrath burst forth in a sod- 
den explosion, 

E’en as a hand-grenade, that scatters de- 
strueti<m around it. 

Wildly he shouted, and loud : “John Al- 
den I you have betrayed me ! 

Me, Mite Standish, your friend • have sup- 
planted, defrauded, betrayed me! 

One of my ancestors ran his sword through 
the heart of Wat Tyler ; 

Who shall prevent me from mnning my 
own toough the heart of a traitor ^ 
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Yovtis IS the greater treason, for yours is a 
treason to friendship I 
You, who lived under my roof, whom I 
cherished and loved as a brother ; 
You, who have fed at my board, and drunk 
at my cup, to whose keepmg 
I have intrusted my honor, my thoughts 
the most sacred and secret, — 

You too, Brutus ! ah woe to the name of 
friendship hereafter I 

Brutus was Caesar’s friend, and you were 
mine, but henceforward 
Let there be nothing between us save war, 
and implacable hatred 1 ** 

So spake the Captain of Plymouth, and 
strode about in the chamber. 

Chafing and choking with rage ; like cords 
were the veins on his temples. 

But in the midst of his anger a man ap-> 
peared at the doorway, 

Bringing m uttermost haste a message of 
urgent importance, 

Bnmors of danger and war and hostile in*- 
cursious of Indians I 

Straightway the Captain paused, and, with- 
out further question or parley, 

Took from the nail on the wall his sword 
with its scabbard of iron. 

Buckled the belt round his waist, and, 
frowning fiercely, departed. 

Alden was left alone. He heard the clank 
of the scabbard 

Growing fainter and fainter, and dying 
away in the distance. 

Then he arose from his seat, and looked 
forth into the darkness, 

Felt the cool air blow on Ms cheek, that 
was hot with the insult, 

Lifted his eyes to the heavens, and, folding 
his hands as in childhood, 

Prayed in the silence of night to the Father 
who seeth in secret. 

Meanwhile the choleric Captmn strode 
wrathful away to the council. 

Found it already assembled, impatiently 
^ waiting his coming ; 

Men in the middle of life, austere and grave 
in deportment. 

Only one of them old, the hill that was 
, nearest to l^ven. 

Covered with snow, bat erec^ the excellent 
Elder of Plymoailu 


God bad sifted three kingdoms to find 
wheat for this plantmg. 

Then had sifted the wheat, as the living 
seed of a nation ; 

So say the chronicles old, and such is the 
faith of the people ! 

Near them was standmg an Indian, in atti- 
tude stern and defiant. 

Naked down to the waist, and grim and 
ferocious m aspect ; 

While on the table before them was lying 
unopened a Bible, 

Ponderous, bound in leader, brass-studded, 
printed in Holland, 

And beside it outstretched the skin of a 
rattlesnake glittered, 

Filled, like a quiver, with arrows ; a signal 
and challenge of warfare. 

Brought by the Indian, and speaking with 
arrowy tongues of defiance. 

This Miles Standish beheld, as he entered, 
and heard them debating 
What were an answer befitting the hostile 
message and menace, 

Talking of this and of that, contriving, sug- 
gesting, objecting ; 

One voice only for peace, and that the 
voice of the Elder, 

Judgmg it wise and well that some at least 
were converted. 

Bather than any were slain, for this was 
but Christian behavior I 
Then oat spake Miles Standish, the stal- 
wart Captain of Plymouth, 
Muttering deen in his throat, for Ms voice 
was husky with anger, 

“What I do yon mean to make war with 
milk and the water of roses ? 

Is it to shoot red squirrels you have your 
howitzer planted 

There on the roof of the church, or is it to 
shoot red devils ? 

Truly the only tongue that is understood 
by a savage 

Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from 
the raoulh of the cannon ! 
Thereupon answered and said the excellent 
Elder of Plymouth, 

Somewhat amazed and alarmed at this ir- 
reverent languE^ ; 

“ Not so thought St. Paul, nor yet the other 
Apostles ; 

Not from the cannon’s mouth were the 
tongues of fire they spake with f ” 
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But unheeded fell this mild rebuke on the 
Captam, 

Who had advanced to the table, and thus 
continued discoursing : 

^ Leave this matter to me, for to me by 
right it pertaineth. 

War is a terrible trade ; but in the cause 
that IS righteous, 

Sweet is the smell of powder ; and thus I 
answer the challenge 1 ” 

Then from the rattlesnake’s skiu, with 
a sudden, contemptuous gesture, 

Jerking the Indian arrows, he filled it with 
powder and bullets 

Full to the very jaws, and handed it back 
to the savage, 

Saying, in thundering tones : Here, take 
it ! this is your answer ! ” 

Silently out of the room then glided the 
glistemng savage, 

Bearuig the serpent’s skin, and seeming 
himself like a seipent, 

Winding his sinuous way in the dark to the 
depths of the forest. 


V 

THE SAILING OF THE MAYFLOWER 

JtrsT in the gray of the dawn, as the mists 
uprose from the meadows, 

There was a stir and a sound in the slum- 
bering village of Plymouth ; 
Clanging and clicking of arms, and the 
order imperative, “ Forward ! ” 
Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, 
and then silence. 

Blgures ten, in the mist, marched slowly 
out of the village. 

Standish the stalwart it was, with eight of 
his valorous army, 

Led by their Indian guide, hy Hobomok, 
4/ t i friend of the wfite men, 
northward marching to quell the sudden 
. J, , ' revolt of the savage. 

Gipits they seemed in the mist, or the 
' mighty men of King David ; 

Giants in heart they were, who believed in 
" ‘ '€c 0 d and the Bible, — 

Ay, who believed m the smiting of ]!lCdian- 
itesaxid Philistines. 

Over them gleamed far off the crimson 
banners of morning ; 


Under them loud on the sands, the serried 
billows, advancing, 

Fired along the Ime, and in regular order 
retreated. 

Many a mde had they marched, when at 
length the village of Plymouth 

Woke from its sleep, and arose, mtent on 
its mamfold labors. 

Sweet was the air and soft ; and slowly the 
smoke from the chimneys 

Rose over roofs of thatch, and pointed 
steadily eastward ; 

Men came forth from the doors, and paused 
and talked of the weather, 

Said that the wind had changed, and was 
blowing fair for the Mayflower ; 

Talked of their Captain’s departure, and 
all the dangers that menaced, 

He being gone, the town, and what should 
done in his absence. 

Merrily sang the birds, and the tender 
voices of women 

Consecrated with hymns the common cares 
of the household. 

Out of the sea rose the sun, and the billows 
rejoiced at his coming ; 

Beautiful were his feet on the purple tops 
of the mountains ; 

Beautiful on the sails of the Mayflower 
riding at anchor, 

Battered and blackened and worn by all 
the storms of the winter. 

Loosely against her masts was hanging and 
flapping her canvas. 

Bent by so many gales, and patched by the 
hands of the sailors 

Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose 
over the ocean, 

Darted a puff of smoke, and floated sea- 
ward ; anon rang 

Loud over field and forest the cannon’s 
roar, and the echoes 

Heard and repeated the sound, the signal- 
gun of departure ! 

Ah! but with loudey echoes replied the 
hearts of the people I 

Meekly, in voices subdued, the chapter was 
read from the Bible, 

Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended 
in fervent entreaty ! 

Then from their houses .in haste came forth 
the Pilgrims of Plymouth, 

Men and women and childr^, all hurrying 
down to the seashore. 
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Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell to 
the Mayflower, 

Homeward bound o’er the sea, and leaving 
them here m the desert. 

Foremost among them was Alden. All 
night he had lain without slum- 
ber, 

Turning and tossing about in the heat and 
unrest of his fever. 

He had beheld Miles Standish, who came 
back late from the council, 

Stalking into the room, and heard him mat- 
ter and murmur ; 

Sometimes it seemed a prayer, and some- 
times it sounded like swearing. 

Once he had come to the bed, and stood 
there a moment in silence ; 

Then he had turned away, and said : “ I 
will not awake him ; 

Let him sleep on, it is best ; for what is the 
use of more talking I ” 

Then he extinguished the light, and threw 
himself down on his pallet, 

Dressed as he was, and ready to start at 
the break of the morning, — 

Covered himself with the cloak he had 
worn m his campaigns in Flan- 
ders,— 

Slept as a soldier sleeps in his bivouac, 
ready for action. 

But with the dawn he arose ; in the twilight 
Alden beheld him 

Put on his corselet of steel, and all the rest 
of his armor, 

Buckle about his waist his trusty blade of 
. Damascus, 

Take from the comer his musket, and so 
stride out of the chamber. 

Often the heart of the youth had burned 
and yearned to embrace him, 

Often his hps had essayed to speak, im- 
ploring for pardon ; 

AH the old friendship came back, with its 
^ tender and grateful emotions ; 

But Ms pride overmastered the nobler na- 
ture within him, — 

Pride, and the sense of his wrong, and the 
bummg fire of the insult 

So he beheld his friend departing in anger, 
but spake not. 

Saw him go forth to danger, perhaps to 
death, and he spake not ! 

Tbm he arose from his bed, and heard 
what the people were saying, 


Jomed in the talk at the door, with Stephen 
and Richard and Gilbert, 

Jomed in the morning prayer, and in the 
reading of Scripture, 

And, with the others, in haste went hurry- 
ing down to the sea-shore, 

Down to the Plymouth Rock, that had been 
to tbeir feet as a doorstep 
Into a world unknown, — the corner-stone 
of a nation ! 

There with his boat was the Master, 
already a little impatient 
Lest he should lose the tide, or the wind 
might shift to the eastward, 
Square-built, hearty, and strong, with an 
odor of ocean about him, 

Speaking with this one and that, and cram- 
ming letters and parcels 
Into his pockets capacious, and messages 
mingled together 

Into his narrow brain, till at last he was 
wholly bewildered. 

Kearer the boat stood Alden, with one foot 
placed on the gunwale, 

One stdl firm on the rock, and talking at 
times \^ith the sailors. 

Seated erect on the thwarts, all ready and 
eager for starting. 

He too was eager to go, and thus put an 
end to his anguish. 

Thinking to fiy from despair, that swifter 
than keel is or canvas, 

Thinking to drown in the sea the ghost 
that would rLe and pursue him 
But as he gazed on the crowd, he beheld 
the form of Priscilla 

Standing dejected among them, unconscious 
of all that was passing. 

Fixed were her eyes upon his, as if she di- 
vined his intention, 

Fixed with a look so sad, so reproachful, 
imploring, and patient, 

That with a sudden revulsion his heart re- 
coiled from its purpose, 

As from the verge of a crag, where one 
step more is destruction. 

Strange is the heart of man, with its quick, 
mvstenous instincts ! 

Strange is the life of man, and fatal or 
fated are moments, 

Whereupon turn, as on hinges, the gates oi 
the wall adamantine ! 

“ Here I remain ! ^ he exclaimed, as he 
looked at the heavens above him. 
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TJmnkiQg the Lord whose breath had scat- 
tered the mist and the madness, 

Wherein, blind and lost, to death he was 
staggering headlong. 

“Yonder snow-white cloud, that floats in 
the ether above me, 

Seems like a hand that is pointing and beck- 
oning over the ocean. 

There is another hand, that is not so spec- 
tral and ghost-like, 

Holding me, drawing me back, and clasp- 1 
ing mine for protection. 

Float, O hand of cloud, and vanish away in 
the ether I 

Roll thyself up like a fist, to threaten and 
daunt me ; I heed not 

Either your warnmg or menace, or any 
omen of evil ! 

There is no land so sacred, no air so pure 
and so wholesome. 

As is the air she breathes, and the soil that 
is pressed by her footsteps. 

Here for her sake will 1 stay, and like an 
invisible presence 

Hover around her forever, protecting, sup- 
porting her weakness ; 

Yes I as my foot was the first that stepped 
on this rock at the landing, 

So, with the blessing of God, shall it be the 
last at the leaving I ” 

Meanwhile the Master alert, but with dig- 
nified air and important, 

Scanning with watchful eye the tide and 
the wind and the weather, 

Walked about on the sands, and the people 
crowded around him 

Saying a few last words, and enforcing his 
careful remembrance. 

Then, taking each by the hand, as if he 
were grasping a tiller, 
the boat he sprang, and in haste 
shoved off to his vessel, 
his heart to get rid of all this worry 
and fiurry, 

gmie from aland of sand and 
mckness and sorrow, 

of victual, and plenty of 
nothing but Gospel ! 
in sound of the oars was the last 
&n;ewell of the Pilgrims. 

D and true ! not one went 

ba^ Mayflower I 

No, ifcot b^k, who had set 

hand ploughing ! 


Soon were heard on board the shouts 
and songs of the sailors 
Heaving the windlass round, and hoistmg 
the ponderous anchor. 

Then the yards were braced, and all sails 
set to tbe west-wind, 

Blowing steady and strong ; and the May- 
flower sailed from the harbor, 
Bounded the point of the Gurnet, and leav- 
ing far to the southward 
Island and cape of sand, and the Field of 
the First Encounter, 

Took the wind on her quarter, and stood 
for the open Atlantic, 

Borne on the send of the sea, and the swell- 
ing hearts of the Pilgrims. 

Long in silence they watched the reced- 
ing sail of the vessel, 

Much endeared to them all, as something 
hving and human ; 

Then, as if filled with the spirit, and wrapt 
in a vision prophetic, 

Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder 
of Plymouth 

Said, “ Let us pray I and they prayed, 
and thaiied the Lord and took 
cours^. 

Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base 
of the rock, and above them 
Bowed and whispered the wheat on the 
hill of deadi, and their kindred 
Seemed to awake in their graves, and to 
join in the prayer that they ut- 
tered. 

Snn-illnmined and white, on the extern 
verge of the ocean 

Gleamed the departing sail, like a marble 
slab m a graveyard ; 

Buried beneath it lay forever all hope of 
escaping. 

i Lo ! as they turned to depart, they saw fbe 
form of an Indian, 

I Watching them from the hill ; hut while 
! they spake with each other. 

Pointing with outstretched hands, and say- 
ing, “ Look I he had vanished. 

So they returned to their homes ; but Aide® 
hn^red a little. 

Musing sUone on the shore, and watching 
the wash of the billows 
Round the base of the rock, and the sparkle 
and flash of the sunshine, 

I4ke the i^irit of God, moving visiHy over 
the waters. 
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VI 

PRISCILLA 

Thus for a whfle he stood, aud mused by 
the shore of the ocean, 

Thinking of many things, and most of all 
ot Priscilla ; 

And as if thought had the power to draw 
to itself, like the loadstone, 
Whatsoever it touches, by subtile laws of 
its nature, 

Lo ! as he turned to depart, PnsciUa was 
standing beside him. 

“ Are you so much offended, you will not 
speak to me ? ” said she. 

** Ajn I so much to blame, that yesterday, 
when you were ple^ng 
Warmly the cause of another, my heart, 
impulsive and wayward, 

Pleaded your own, aud spake out, forgetful 
perhaps of decorum ? 

Certainly you can forgive me for speaking 
so frankly, for saying 
What I ought not to have said, yet now I 
can never unsay it ; 

For there are moments in life, when the 
heart is so iull of emotion, 

That if by chance it be shaken, or into its 
depths like a pebble 

Props some careless word, it overflows, and 
its secret, 

Spilt on the ground like water, can never 
be gathered together. 

Yesterday I was shocked, when I heard 
you speak of Miles Standish, 
Praising his virtues, transforming his very 
defects into virtues, 

Ptaising his courage and strength, and even 
his flghting in Flanders, 

As if by fighting alone you could win the 
heart of a woman, 

Quite overlooking yourself and the rest, in 
exalting your hero. 

Therefore I spake as I did, by an irre- 
sistible impulse 

You will forgive me, I hope, for the sake 
of the friendsHp between us. 

Which is too true and too sacred to be so 
easfly brdreai I 

Thereupon answered* John Alden, the 
schola]^ of i^es Stim- 

dish ; I 


“I was not angry with you, with myself 
alone I was angry, 

Seemg how badly I managed the mattei 
I had m my keepmg.” 

“ No 1 ” interrupted the maiden, with answer 
prompt and decisive ; 

“ No ; you were angry with me, for speak* 
ing so frankly and freely. 

It was wrong, I acknowledge ; for it is the 
fate of a woman 

Long to be patient and silent, to wait like 
a ghost that is speechless, 

Till some questiomng voice dissolves the 
spell of Its silence 

Hence m the inner life of so many suffering 
women 

Sunless and silent and deep, like subter- 
ranean rivers 

Running through caverns of darkness, un- 
heard, unseen, and unfruitful. 
Chafing their channels of stone, with end- 
less and profitless murmurs ” 
Thereupon answered John Aldeu, the young 
man, the lover of women : 

Heaven forbid it, Priscdla ; and truly 
they seem to me always 
More like the beautiful rivers that watered 
the garden of Eden, 

More like the river Euphrates, through 
deserts of Haviiah flowing, 

Filling the land with delight, and memories 
sweet of the garden 1 ” 

“ Ah, by these words, I can see,” again in- 
terrupted the maiden, 

** How very little you prize me, or care for 
what I am saying. 

When from the depths of my heart, in pain 
end with secret misgiving. 

Frankly 1 speak to you, asking for sym- 
pathy only and kindness. 
Straightway you take up my words, that 
are plain and direct and in ear- 
nest. 

Turn them away from their meaning, and 
answer with flattering phrases. 

This is not right, is not just, js not true to 
the best that is in you ; 

For I know and esteem you, and feel that 
your nature is noble, 

lifting mine up to a higher, a more ethereal 
level. 

Therefore I value your ficiendship, and 
it pcarhaps the amre ke^y 
If yon say that implies I am only as 
one many, 
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If you make use of those common and com- 
plimentary phrases 

Most men thmk so fine, in dealmg and 
speaking with women, 

38ttt which women reject as insipid, if not 
as lusultmg.” 

Mute and amazed was Alden ; and lis- 
tened and looked at Pnscilla, 
Thinking he never had seen her more fair, 
more divine in her beauty. 

He who but yesterday pleaded so glibly the 
cause of another, 

Stood there embariassed and silent, and 
seeking m vain for an answer. 

So the maiden went on, and little divined 
or imagined 

What was at work in his heart, that made 
him so awkward and speechless. I 

Let us, then, be what we are, and speak 
what we thmk, and in all things 
Keep ourselves loyal to truth, and flie sa^ 
cred professions of friendship. 

It is no secret I tell you, nor am I ashamed 
to declare it : 

I have liked to be with you, to see yon, to 
speak with yon always. 

{So I was hurt at your words, and a little 
affronted to hear you 

Urge me to marry your friend, though 
he were the Captain Miles Stan- 
dish. 

For I must tell you the truth ; much more 
to me is your friendship 
Than aE the love he could give, were he 
twice the hero you think him.” 

Then she extended her hand, and Alden, 
who eagerly grasped it, 

Felt all the wounds in his heart, that were 
aching and blefeding so sorely. 
Healed by the touch of that hand, and he 
said, with a voice full of feeling : 

Tes# we must ever be friends j and of all 
who offer you fnendship 
let me be ever the first, the truest, the 
^ nwest and dearest I ” 

a fateweU look at the glimmer- 
of the Mayflower, 

HmtiieiBi, hut stEl in sight, and sinking be- 
low the horizon, 

Homewsnsd^teg^er they walked, with a 
kidefimte feeling, 

Timfc all the had departed and left 
them wihmeM tiie desert. 


Bat, as they went through the fields m the 
blessmg and smile of the sunshme, 
Lighter grew their hearts, and Priscilla 
said very archly : 

** Xow that our terrible Captain has gone 
ill pursuit of the Indians, 

Where he is happier far than he would be 
commanding a household, 

You may speak boldly, and tell me of all 
that happened between you, 

When jou returned last night, and said 
how ungrateful you found me.” 
Thereupon answered John Alden, and told 
her the whole of the story, — 

Told her his own despair, and the direful 
wrath of Miles Standish. 

Whereat the maiden smiled, and said be- 
tween laughing and earnest, 

“ He is a little chimney, and heated hot in 
a moment ! ” 

But as he gently rebuked her, and told her 
how he had suffered, — 

How he had even determined to saE that 
day in the Mayflower, 

And had remamed for her sake, on hearing 
the dangers that threatened, — 

All her manner was changed, and she said 
with a faltering accent, 

** Truly I thank you for this : how good 
you have been to me always 1 ” 

Thus, as a pilgrim devout, who toward 
Jerusalem journeys, 

Taking three steps in advance, and one 
reluctantly backward, 

Urged by importunate zeal, and withheld 
by pangs of contrition ; 

Slowly but steadily onward, receding yet 
ever advancing, 

Journeyed this Puritan youth to the Holy 
Land of his longings, 

Urged by the fervor of love, and withheld 
by remorseful misgivings. 


vn 

THE MAECH OF MILES STANDISH 

Meakwhxlb the stalwart MEes Standish 
was marching steadily northward, 
Winding through forest and swamp, and 
tSang the trend of the sea-shore. 

All day long, with hardly a Mt, the fire of 
his ancrer 
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Burning and crac’ding within, and the sul- 
phurous odor of powder 
Seeming more sweet to his nostnis than all 
the scents of the forest. 

Silent and moody he went, and much he 
revolved his discomfort ; 

He who was used to success, and to easy 
victories always, 

Thus to be flouted, rejected, and laughed 
to scorn by a maiden, 

Thus to be mocked and betrayed by the 
friend whom most he had trusted ! 
Ah I ’t was too much to be borne, and he 
fretted and chafed in his armor ! 

alone am to blame,” he muttered, 
" for mine was the folly. 

What has a rough old soldier, grown grim 
and gray m the harness, 

Used to the camp and its ways, to do with 
the wooing of maidens ? 

'T was but a dream, — let it pass, — let it 
vanish like so many others ! 

What I thought was a flower, is only a 
weed, and is worthless ; 

Out of my heart will I pluck it, and throw 
it away, and henceforward 
Be but a flghter of battles, a lover and 
wooer of dangers I ” 

Thus he revolved in his mind his sorry 
defeat and discomfort. 

While he was marching by day or lying at 
mght in the forest, 

Uooking up at the trees, and the constella- 
tious beyond them. 

After a three days’ march he came to an 
Indian encampment 

Pitched on the edge of a meadow, between 
the sea and the forest ; 

Women at work by the tents, and warriors, 
horrid with war-paint, 

Seated about a Are, and smoking and talk- 
ing together ; 

Who, when they saw from afar the sudden 
approach of the white men, 

Saw the flash of the sun on breastplate and 
sabre and musket. 

Straightway leaped to their feet, and two, 
from among them advancing, 

Came to parley with Standish, and offer him 
furs as a present ; 

Fnendship was in their looks, but in their 
hearts there was hatred. 


Braves of the tribe were these, and brothers, 
gigantic m stature. 

Huge as Goliath of Gath, or the terrible 
Og, kmg of Bashan ; 

One was Pecksuot named, and the other 
was called Wattawamat. 

Bound their necks were suspended their 
knives in scabbards of wampum, 
Two-edged, trenchant knives, with points as 
sharp as a needle. 

Other arms had they none, for they were 
cunning and crafty. 

" Welcome, jEngUsh I ” they said, — these 
words they had learned from the 
traders 

Touching at times on the coast, to barter 
and chaffer for peltries. 

Then in their native tougue they began to 
parley with Standish, 

Through Ms guide and interpreter, Hoho- 
^ mok, fiiend of the white man, 
Begging for blankets and knives, but mostly 
fop muskets and powder, 

Kept by the white man, they said, con- 
cealed, with the plague, in his cel- 
lars, 

Beady to be let loose, and destroy his 
brother the red man ! 

But when Standish refused, and said he 
would give them the Bible, 

Suddenly chaugmg their tone, they began 
to boast and to bluster. 

Then Wattawamat advancea with a stride 
m front of the other, 

And, with a lofty demeanor, thus Taunt- 
ingly spake to the Captain : 

** ISTow Wattawamat can see, by the fiery 
eyes of the Captain, 

Angry is he in his heart ; but the heart of 
the brave Wattawamat 
Is not afraid at the sight. He was not 
bom of a woman, 

But on a mountain at night, from an oak- 
tree riven by lightning, 

Forth he sprang at a bound, with all his 
wea^ns about him. 

Shouting, ‘Who is there here to fight with 
the brave Wattawamat ? ’ ” 

Then he unsheathed his knife, and, whet 
iing the blade on his left hand, 

Held it aloft and displayed a woman’s face 
on the handle ; 

Saying, with bitter expression and look of 
Mnister meaning ; 
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** I have another at home, with the face of 
a mau on the handle ; 

By and by they shall marry ; and there 
will be plenty of children 1 

Then stood Fecksuot forth, self-vaunt- 
ing, insultmg Miles Standish : 

While with his fingers he patted the knife 
that hung at his bosom. 

Drawing it half from its sheath, and plung- 
ing it back, as he muttered. 

By and by it shall see ; it shall eat ; ah, 
ha I but shall speak not ! 

This is the mighty Captain the white men 
have sent to destroy us I 
He is a little man ; let him go and work 
with the women ! ” 

Meanwhile Standish had noted the faces 
and figures of Indians 
Peeping and creeping about from bush to 
tiee in the forest, 

Feigning to look for game, with arrows set 
on their bow-strings. 

Drawing about him still closer and closer 
the net of their ambush 
But undaunted he stood, and dissembled 
and treated them smoothly ; 

So the old chronicles say, that were wnt in 
the days of the fathers. 

But when he heard their defiance, the boast, 
the taunt, and the insult, 

All the hot blo^ of his race, of Sir Hugh 
and of Thurston de Standish, 

Bmled and beat in his heart, and swelled in 
the veins of his temples. 

Headlong he leaped on the boaster, and, 
snatching fais knife from its scab- 
bard, 

Plunged it into his hearty reeling back- 
ward, the savage 

Fell with his face to the sky, and a fiend- 
, like fierceness upon it. 

Straight there arose from the forest the 
V U., awful sound of the war-whoop. 

And, fike a flurry of snow on the whistling 
.|«?fitid of December, 

Swift and sudden and Tsem came a flight 
.illealhery arrows. 

eieud of semke, and out of 
eleud came the lightning. 

Out of the lightning thunder ; and death 
,, tuiseaEtMn. before it. 

Ffeighteiieid sayages fled for shelter in 
swamp and in thicket. 


Hotly pursued and beset ; but their sachem, 
the brave Wattawamat, 

Fled not ; he was dead. Unswerving and 
swift had a bullet 

Passed through his brain, and he fell with 
both hands clutching the green- 
sward, 

Seemmg m death to hold hack from his foe 
the laud of his fathers 

There on the flowers of the meadow the 
wariiors lay, and above them, 

Silent, with folded arms, stood Ho^mok, 
friend of the white man. 

Smiling at length he exclaimed to the stab 
wart Captam of Plymouth • — 

“ Pecksuot bragged very loud, of his cour- 
age, his strength, and bis stature, — 
Mocked the great Captain, and called him 
a little man ; but I see now 
Big enough have }ou been to lay him 
speechless before you I ** 

Thus the first battle was fought and won 
by the stalw'art Miles btandish. 
Wheu the tidings thereof were brought to 
the village of Plymouth, 

And as a trcmhy of war the head of the 
brave Wattawamat 

Scowled from the roof of the fort, which at 
once was a church and a fortress, 
AH who beheld it rejoiced, and praised the 
Lord, and took courage. 

Only Priscilla averted her face from this 
spectre of terror, 

Thanking God in her heart that she had not 
marned Miles Standish ; 

Shrinking, fearing almost, lest, coming 
home from his battles, 

He should lay claim to her hand, as the 
prize and reward of his valor. 


vni 

THE SPINNING-WHEEL 

Month after month passed away, and in 
Autumn ihe ships of the meichants 

Came with kmdred ana friends, with cattle 
and com for the Filgnms. 

All in the village was peace ; the men were 
intent on their labors, 

Busy with hewing and bufldi^> ^1^ 
garden-plot and with merestead, 
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Busy with breaking the glebe, and mowing 
the grass in the meadows, 

Searching the sea for its iish, and hunting 
the deer in the forest 

All in the village was peace ; but at times 
the rumor of warfare 

Filled the air with alarm, and the appre- 
hension of danger 

Bravely the stalwart Standish was scouring 
the land with his forces, 

Waxing valiant m fight and defeating the 
alien armies. 

Till his name had become a sound of fear 
to the nations. 

Anger was still iii his heart, but at times 
the remorse and contrition 
Which m all noble natures succeed the pas- 
sionate outbreak. 

Came like a rising tide, that encounters the 
rush of a river, 

Staying its current awhile, but making it 
bitter and brackish. 

Meanwhile Alden at home had built him 
a new habitation, 

Solid, substantial, of timber rough -hewn 
from the firs of the foiest. 
Wooden-barred was the door, and the roof 
was covered with rushes ; 

Latticed the windows were, and the win- 
dow-panes were of paper, 

Oiled to admit the light, while wind and 
ram were excluded. 

There too he dug a well, and around 
it planted an orchard : 

Still may be seen to this day some trace of 
the well and the orchard. 

Close to the house was the stall, where, safe 
and secure from annoyance, 
Raghorn, the snow-white bull, that had 
fallen to Alden’s allotment 
In the division of cattle, might ruminate in 
the night-time 

Over the pastures he cropped, made 
grant by sweet pennyroyal 

Oft when his labor was finished, with 
eager feet would the dreamer 
Follow the pathway that ran through the 
woods to the house of Priscilla, 

Led by illusions romantic and subtile 
deceptions of fancy. 

Pleasure disguised as duty, and love in the 
sembkmee of fneaidship. 
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Ever of her he thought, when he fashioned 
the walls of his dwelling ; 

Ever of her he thought, when he delved 
m the soil of his garden ; 

Ever of her he thought, when he read in 
his Bible on Sunday 

Praise of the virtuous woman, as she is 
described in the Proverbs, — 

How the heart of her husband doth safely 
trust m her always. 

How all the days of her life she will do him 
good, and not evil, 

How she seeketb the w'ool and the fiax and 
worketh with gladness. 

How she kyeth her hand to the spindle and 
holdeth the distafi. 

How she is not afraid of the snow for her- 
self or her household, 

Knowing her household are clothed with 
the scailet cloth of her weaving ! 

So as she sat at her wheel one afternoon 
m the Autumn, 

Alden, who opposite sat. and was watching 
her dexterous fingers. 

As if the thread she was spinning were that 
of his life and his fortune. 

After a pause in their talk, thus spake to 
the sound of the spindle. 

" Truly, Priscilla,” he said, “ when I see 
you spiunmg and spinning, 

Never idle a moment, but tiirifty and 
thoughtful of others, 

Suddenly you are transformed, are visibly 
changed in a moment ; 

You are no longer Pnscilla, but Bertha 
the Beautiful Spinner.” 

Here the Ijglit foot on the treadle grew 
swifter and swifter ; the spindle 
Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread 
snapped short m her fingers , 

While the impetuous speaker, not heeding 
the mischief, contmued 
‘‘ You are the beautiful Bertha, the spinner, 
the queen of Helvetia ; 

She whose story I read at a stall in the 
streets of Southampton, 

Who, as she rode on her palfrey, o’er 
valley and meadow and moun- 
tain. 

Ever was spinning her thread from a distaff 
fixed to her saddle. 

She was so thrtfty and g€>od, that her name 
passed bate a proverb 
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So sliall it be with your own, when the 
spinning-wheel shall no longer 
Hum in the house of the farmer, and £JI 
its chambers with music. 

Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate 
how it was in their childhood, 
Praising the good old times, and the days 
of Pnscilla the spinner ! ” 

Straight uprose from her wheel the beau- 
tiful Puritan maiden, 

Pleased with the praise of her thrift from 
him whose praise was the sweetest. 
Drew from the reel on the table a snowy 
skein of her spinning, 

Thus making answer, meanwhile, to the 
flattering phrases of Alden : 

** Come, you must not he idle , if I am a 
pattern for housewives, 

Show yourself equally worthy of being 
the model of husbands. 

Hold this skein on your hands, while I wind 
it, ready for knitting ; 

Then who knows but hereafter, when fash- 
ions have changed and the manners, 
Fathers may talk to their sons of the good 
old times of John Alden I ” 

Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on 
his hands she adjusted. 

He sitting awkwardly there, with his arms 
extended before him, 

She standing graceful, erect, and winding 
the thread from his fingers, 
Sometimes chiding a little his clumsy man- 
ner of holding, 

Sometimes touching his hands, as she dis- 
entangled expertly 

Twist or knot in the yam, unawares — for 
how could she help it ? — 

Sending electrical thrills through every 
nerve in his body. 

Lot in the midst of this scene, a breath- 
less messenger entered, 

Bfinghig in hurry and heat the terrible 
news from the village. 

Ym t Standish was dead 1 — an Indian 
had brought them the tidings, — 
SlaJnhy^ poisoned arrow, shot down in the 
^ of the battle, 

Into an aimhush beguiled, out off with the 
hk forces 

AH the town would be bmmed, and all the 

• I 

Such wei^ that lurst on 

the heasft^wllie hearers. 


Silent and statue-like stood Priscilla, her 
face lookmg backward 

Still at the face of the speaker, her arms 
uplifted in hoiror ; 

But John Alden, upstartmg, as if the barb 
of the arrow 

Piercing the heart of his friend had struck 
his own, and had sundered 

Once and forever the bonds that held him 
bound as a captive, 

Wild with excess of sensation, the awful 
delight of his freedom, 

Mingled with pain and regret, unconscious 
of what he was doing, 

Clasped, almost with a groan, the motion- 
less form of Priscilla, 

Pressing her close to his heart, as forever 
his own, and exclaiming : 

Those whom the Lord hath united, let no 
man put them asunder ! ” 

Even as rivulets twain, from distant and 
separate sources, 

Seeing each other afar, as they leap from 
the rocks, and pursuing 

Each one its devious path, but drawing 
nearer and nearer, 

Rush together at last, at their trysting-place 
in the forest ; 

So these lives that had run thus far in 
separate channels, 

Coming in sight of each other, then swerv- 
ing and flowing asunder, 

Parted by ban‘iers strong, but drawing 
nearer and nearer, 

Rushed together at last, and one was lost 
in the other. 


IX 

THE WEDDING-DAY 

Forth from the curtain of clouds, from 
the tent of purple and scarlet. 

Issued the sun, the great High-Priest, in 
his garments resplendent, 

Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light, 
on his forehead, 

Round the hem of his robe the golden bells 
and pomegranates. 

Blessing the world he came, and the bars 
of vapor beneath him 

Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea 
at his feet was a laver I 
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This was the wedding morn of Priscilla 
the Puritan maiden. 

Friends were assembled together ; the 
Elder and Magistrate aUu 
Graced the scene with then presence, and 
stood like the Law and the Gospel, 
One with the sanction of eaith and one with 
the blessing of heaven. 

Simple and brief was the weddmg, as that 
of Euth and of Boaz. 

Softly the youth and the maiden repeated 
the words of betrothal, 

Taking each other for husband and wife in 
the Magistrate’s presence. 

After the Puntan way, and the laudable 
custom of Holland. 

Fervently then, and devoutly, the excellent 
Elder of Plymouth 

Prayed for the hearth and the home, that 
were founded that day in affection, 
Speaking of life and of death, and implor- 
ing Divme benedictions, 

Lo ! when the service was ended, a form 
appeared on the threshold, 

Clad in armor of steel, a sombre and sois 
rowful figure I 

Why does the bridegroom start and stare 
at the strange apparition ? 

Why does the bride turn pale, and hide her 
face on his shoulder ? 

Is it a phantom of air, — a bodiless, spectral 
illusion ? 

Is it a ghost from the grave, that has come 
to forbid the betrothal ? 

Long had it stood there unseen, a guest 
^ uninvited, unwelcomed ; 

Over its clouded eyes there had passed at 
times an expiession 

Softening the gloom and revealing the warm 
heart hidden beneath them, 

As when acioss the sky the driving rack of 
the ram-cloud 

Grows for a moment thin, and betrays the 
sun by its brightness. 

Once it had lifted its hand, and moved its 
lips, but was silent, 

As if an iron will bad mastered the fieeting 
intention. 

But when were ended the troth and the 
prayer and the last benediction, 

Into the room it strodOi, ^d the people be- 
held with amazement 
Bodily there in his armw.MHes Btandkh, 
the Captain o| I 


Grasping the bridegroom’s hand, he said 
with emotion, “ Forgive me I 
I have been angry and hurt, — too long 
have I cherished the feeling ; 

I have been cruel and bard, but now, thank 
God ! it is ended. 

Mine is the same hot blood that leaped is 
the veins of Hugh Standish, 
Sensitive, swift to resent, but as swift in 
atoning for error. 

iTever so much as now was Miles Standish 
the friend of John Alden.’* 
Thereupon answered the bridegroom : ‘^Let 
all be forgotten between us, — 

AE save tbe dear old fnendship, and that 
shall grow older and dearer ! ” 
Then the Captain advanced, and, bowing; 
saluted Priscilla, 

Gravely, and after the manner of old-fash- 
ioned gentry in England, 

Something of camp and of court, of town 
and of country, commingled, 
Wishing her joy of her weddmg, and loudly 
Eluding her husband. 

Then he said with a smile : I should have 
remembered the adage, — 

If yon would be well served, you must serve 
yourself ; and moreover, 

Ifo man can gather cherries in Kent at the 
season of Christmas ! ’’ 

Great was the people’s amazement, and 
greater yet their rejoicing. 

Thus to behold once more the sunburnt 
face of their Captain, 

Whom they had mourned as dead ; and they 
gathered and crowded about him. 
Eager to see him and hear him, forgetful 
of bride and of bridegroom, 
Quesrioning, answering, laughing, and each 
interrupting the other. 

Till the good Captain declared, being quite 
overpowered and bewildered. 

He had rather by far break into an Indian 
encampment, 

Thau come again to a wedding to which he 
had not been invited^ 

Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth 
and stood with the bride at the 
doorway, 

&eathmg the perfumed air of that warm 
aim beauriful morning. 

Touched With aatumual tints, but loneljf 
and sad in the sunsbine. 
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Lay extended "before them the land of toil 
and privation ; 

There were the graves of the dead, and the 
barren waste of the sea-shore, 

There the familiar fields, the groves of 
pine, and the meadows ; 

But to their eyes transfigured, it seemed 
as the Garden of Eden, 

Filled with the presence of God, whose 
voice was the sound of the ocean. 

Soon was their vision disturbed by the 
noise and stir of departure. 

Friends coming forth from the house, and 
impatient of longer delaying, 

Each with his plan for the day, and the 
work that was left uncompleted. 

Then from a stall near at hand, amid ex- 
clamations of wonder, 

Alden the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, 
so proud of Pnscilla, 

Brought out his snow-white bull, obeying 
the hand of its master. 

Led by a cord that was tied to an iron nng 
in its nostrils. 

Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion 
placed for a saddle. 

She should not walk, he said, through the 
dust and heat of the noonday ; 

Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod 
along like a peasant. 

Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured 
by the others, 

Plaeing her hand on the cushion, her foot 
m the hand of her husband. 
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Gayly, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted 
her palfrey. 

Nothing IS wanting now,^* he said with a 
smile, but the distaS ; 

Then you would be in truth my queen, my 
beautiful Bertha I ” 

Onward the bridal procession now 
moved to their new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and friends con- 
versing together. 

Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they 
crossed the ford in the forest, 
Pleased with the image that passed, like a 
dream of love, througli its bosom, 
Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths 
of the azure abysses. 

Down through the golden leaves the sun 
was pouring Ms splendors, 

Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from 
branches above them suspended. 
Mingled their odorous breath with the balm 
of the pine and the fir-tree, 

Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew 
in the valley of Eshcol. 

Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, 
pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and re- 
calling Rebecca and Isaac, 

Old and yet ever new, and simple and beau- 
tiful always. 

Love immortal and young in the endless 
succession of lovers. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed 
onward the bridal procession. 


PASSAGE 


. . . come f gru vaa caatatuio lor lai, 
Vamido m aer di se luaga riga* 

Bakts. 


FLIGHT THE FIRST 
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This poeEQb, criginally published la TH Staside amd 
■0U: JPirmde, aStoded the poet a coavenioit title under 
which to group suocessiTely poems coniaibated to yaxi- 
ous perif eraeciaUy FfUfiam*s MoniMp and The 
AUcmiae it has therefore been made the in- 

troductory poeaa. T3ieseivei:alJP7i^Aj!« wean printed as 
the mibo^lnueous poeme in volumes coataiamg loagrex' 
Irorks. The fbrstwas CMmtalaed in the voluine which 
1 ^ The SKmidtsA, 


Black shadows fall 
From the lindens tall. 

That lift aloft their massive waL 
Against tbe southern sky ; 

And from the realms 
Of the shadowy elms 
A tide-like darkness overwhelms 
The fields that round ns lie. 
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But the night is fair, 

And everywhere 
A warm, soft vapor fills the air, 

And distant sounds seem near ; 

And above, in the light 
Of the star-lit night, 

Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
Through the dewy atmosphere. 

I hear the beat 
Of their pinions fleet, 

As from the land of snow and sleet 
They seek a southern lea. 

I hear the cry 

Of their voioes high 

Fallmg dreamily through the sky, 

But their forms I cannot see. 

Oh, say not so ! 

Those sounds that flow 
In murmurs of dehght and woe 
Come not from wings of birds. 

They are the throngs 
Of the poet^s songs. 

Murmurs of pleasures, and pains, and 
wrongs, 

The sound of wing&d words. 

This is the cvj 

Of souls, that high 

On toiling, beating pinions, fly, 

Seekmg a warmer clime. 

From their distant flight 
Through realms of light 
It falls into our world of night, 

With the murmuring sound of rhyme. 


PROMETHEUS 

OR THE poet’s FORETHOUGHT 

!9%a two poems Prometheus end Epim^i^eus were 
ongmaRy conceived as a single poem, beanng botli tbe 
names mtlie title. 

Of Prometheus, how undaunted 
Ou Olympus’ shining bastions 
His andaeious foot he planted, 

My^ are toM auid' are chanted, 

Full li 
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Beautiful is the tradition 
Of that flight through heavenly portalsji 
The old classic superstition 
Of the theft and the transmission 
Of the fire of the Im mortals I 

First the deed of noble daring. 

Bom of heavenward aspiration. 

Then the fire with mortals sharing. 

Then the vulture, — the despairing 
Cry of pain on crags Caucasian. 

All is but a symbol painted 
Of the Poet, Prophet, Seer ; 

Only those are crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted. 
Making nations nobler, freer* 

In their feverish exultations, 

Li their triumph and their yearning. 

In their passionate pulsations. 

In their words among the nations, 

The Promethean &e is burnmg. 

Shall it, then, be unavailing, 

All this tod for human cidtum ? 
Through the cloud-rack, dark and trailii^, 
Must they see above them sading 
O’er life’s barren crags the vuTture f 

Such a fate as this was Dante’s, 

By defeat and exile maddened ; 

Thus were Milton and Cervantes, 

Ratare’s priests and Gorybantes, 

By affliction touched and saddened. 

But the glories so transcendent 
Tbat around their memories cluster. 
And, on all their ste^ attendant, 

Make their darkened lives resplendent 
With such gleams of inward lustre { 

All the m^odies mystenous, 

Through the dre^y darkness chanted} 
Thoughts in attitudes imperious, 

Voices soft, and dee|>, and serious, 

Words that whispered, songs thal 
haunted ! 

All the soul in rapt suspension, 

All the quivering, palpitating 
Chords of Me in utmost iensiou, 

With the fervor of invention. 

With the rapture of ereafeg I 
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Ah, Prometheus I heaven-scaling I 
In such hours of exultation 
Even the faintest heart, unquailing, 
Might behold the vulture sailing 
Round the cloudy crags Caucasian ! 

Though to all there be not given 
Strength for such sublime endeavor. 
Thus to scale the walls of heaven. 

And to leaven with fiery leaven. 

All the hearts of men forever ; 

Tet all bards, whose hearts unbHghted 
Honor and believe the presage. 

Hold aloft their torches lighted, 
Gleaming through the realms benighted. 
As they onwaid bear the message 1 


EPIMETHEUS 

OR THE poet’s AFTERTHOUGHT 

Have I dreamed ? or was it real, 

What I saw as in a vision, 

When to marches hymeneal 
In the land of the Ideal 
Moved my thought o’er Fields Elysian ? 

What I are these the guests whose glances 
Seemed like sunshine gleaming round me? 
These the wild, bewildering fancies. 

That with dithyrambic dances 
As with magic circles bound me ? 

Ah ! how cold are their caresses ! 

Pallid cheeks, and haggard bosoms f 
Spectral gleam iheir snow-white dresses, 
And from loose, dishevelled tresses 
Fall the hyacinthine blossoms I 

O my songs ! whose winsome measures 
Fiued my heart with secret rapture 1 
Chi^ren of my golden leisures t 

even your delights and pleasures 
Fade and perish with the capture ? 

Pair tbffiy seemed, those songs sonorous, 
Wken they came to me uubidden ; 

Tmees mi^e, and in chorus. 

Like tie iwrds singing o’er us 
In tie branches hidden* 

Disenifinmtment t Disillusion ! 

Must esak noble aspiration 


Come at last to this conclusion. 

Jarring discord, wild confusion. 

Lassitude, renunciation ? 

Hot with steeper fall nor faster. 

From the sun’s serene dominions, 

Hot through brighter realms nor vaster. 

In swift rum and disaster, 

Icarus fell with shattered pinions ! 

Sweet Pandora ! dear Pandora ! 

Why did mighty Jove create thee 
Coy as Thetis, fair as Flora, 

Beautiful as young Aurora, 

If to win thee is to hate thee ? 

Ho, not hate thee ! for this feeling 
Of unrest and long resistance 
Is but passionate appealing, 

A prophetic whisper steahng 
O’er the chords of our existence. 

Him whom thou dost once enamor. 

Thou, beloved, never leavest ; 

In life’s discord, strife, and clamor. 

Still he feels thy spell of glamour ; 

Him of Hope thou ne’er bereavest. 

Weary hearts by thee are lifted, 
Struggling souls by thee are strength 
ened. 

Clouds of fear asunder rifted, 

Tiuth from falsehood cleansed and sifted, 
lives, like days in summer, lengthened S 

Therefore art thou ever dearer, 

O my Sibyl, my deceiver ! 

For thou makest each mystery clearer, 
And the unattained seems nearer, 

When thou fillest my heart with fever 1 

Muse ot all the Gifts and Graces 1 
Though the fields around us wither. 
There are ampler realms and spaces. 
Where no foot has left its traces : 

Let us turn and wander thither ! 


THE LADDER OF SAINT 
AUGUSTINE 

Saint Augustine i well bast thou said^ 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of shame t 
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All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 

Our pleasures and our discontents, 

Are rounds by which we may ascend. 

Jhe low desire, the base design, 

That makes another’s virtues less ; 

The revel of the ruddy wine, 

And all occasions of excess ; 

The longing for ignoble thmgs ; 

The strife for triumph more than truth ; 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth ; 

All thoughts of ill ; all evil deeds. 

That have their root in thoughts of ill ; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will ; — 

All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 
In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 

We have not wings, we cannot soar ; 

But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more. 

The cloudy summits of our tune. 

The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-hke cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen, and better known, 

Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 

Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 

The heights by great men reached and 
kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern — unseen before — 

A path to higher destinies, 

Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain. 

If, rismg on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP 

In Mather’s Magnalia Christi, 

I Of the old colonial time. 

May be found m prose the legend 
That IS here set down in rhyme. 

A ship sailed from New Haven, 

And the keen and frosty airs, 

, That Ailed her sails at parting, 
j Were heavy with good men’s prayeifli 

“ O Lord ! if it be thy pleasure ” — 

Thus prayed the old divine — 

“ To bury oui friends in the ocean, 

Take them, for they are thine ! ” 

But Master Lamberton muttered, 

And under bis breath said he, 

“ This ship IS so crank and walty, 

I fear our grave she will be I ” 

And the ships that came from England, 
When the winter months were gone, 
Brought no tidings of this vessel 
Nor of Master Lamberton. 

This put the people to praying 
That the Lord would let them hear 
What in his greater wisdom 
He had done with friends so dear. 

And at last their prayers were answered t 
It was in the month of June, 

An hour before the sunset 
Of a windy afternoon. 

When, steadily steering landward, 

A ship was seen below, 

And they knew it was Lamberton, Master^ 
Who sailed so long ago. 

On she came, with a cloud of canvas, 
Bight against the wind that blew, 

Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. 

Then fell her straining topmasts, 

Hanging tangled in the shrouds. 

And her sails were loosened and lifted. 
And blown away like clouds. 

And the masts, with all their rigging. 

Fell slowly, one by one, 
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And the bulk dilated and vanished. 

As a searmist in the sun I 

And the people who saw this marvel 
Each said unto his friend, 

That this was the mould of their vessel, 
And thus her tragic end. 

And the pastor of the village 
Gave thanks to God in prayer. 

That, to quiet their troubled spirits. 

He had sent this Ship of Air. 


THE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE 
PORTS 

Wntten m October, 1852 The Warden was the 0ake 

of Welhngton, who <ued September 13. 

A MIST was driving down the British Channel, 

The day was just begun. 

And through the wmdow-panes, on door 
and panel, 

Streamed the red autumn stm. 

It glanced on flowing flag and rippling 
pennon, 

And the white sails of ships ; 

And, from the frowning rampart, the black 
cannon 

Hailed it with feverish lips. 

Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hithe, 
and Dover 

Were all alert thatdav, 

To see the French war-steamers speeding 
over, 

When the fog cleared away. 

Sullen and silent, and like eonehant lions, 

' Their cannon, through the night, 

Holdii^ their breath, had watched, in grim 
deflance, 

searcoa^ opposite. 

Mm how they roared al: drum-beat from 
their stations 

Chi every citadel ; 

each, wdth moriin% saluia* 


As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 

Him shall no sunshine from the flelds of 
azure, 

No drum-beat from the wall, 

No morning gun from the black fort’s 
embrasure. 

Awaken with its caE ! 

No more, surveying with an eye impariaal 
The long line of the coast, 

Shall the gaunt flgore of the old Field 
Marshal 

Be seen upon his post I 

For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 
In sombre harness mailed, 

Dreaded of man, and sumamed the De- 
stroyer, 

The rampart waE had scaled. 

He passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 
The dark and silent room, 

And as he entered, darker grew, and 
deeper, 

The silence and the gloom*. 

He did not pause to parley or dissemble. 
But smote the Warden hoar ; 

Ah ! what a blow ! that made all England 
tremble 

And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon 
waited. 

The sun rose bright overhead ; 
Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead. 


HAUNTED HOUSES 

An* houses wherein men have lived and 
d&sd 

Are haunted houses. Through the open 
domrs 

The harmless phantoms on their errands 
glide, 

With feet that make mo sound upon the 
floors. 

We meet them at the doorway, on the 
stair. 

Along the passages come and go, 
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Impalpable impressions on the air, 

A sense of something moving to and fro. 

There are more guests at table than the 
hosts 

Invited ; the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
Aa silent as the pictures on the wail. 

The stranger at my fireside cannot see 
The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I 
hear ; 

He but perceives what is ; while unto me 
All that has been is visible and clear. 

We have no title-deeds to house or lands ; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their dusty 
hands, 

And hold in mortmain still their old 
estates. 

The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and eveiy- 
where 

Wafts through these earthly mists and 
vapors dense 

A vital breath of more ethereal air. 

Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractious and desires ; 

The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble instinct that aspires. 

These perturbations, this perpetual jar 
Of earthly wants and aspirations high. 

Come from the infiuenee of au unseen 
star, 

An undiscovered planet in our sky. 

And as ihst moon ftnm some dark gate of 
cloud 

Throws o’er the sea a fioating bridge of 
light, 

Across whose trembling planks our fancies 
02^ wd 

Into the realm of mystery and night, — 

So from the world of spirits there descends 
A bridge of light, connectmg it wiih this. 

O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways and 
bends, 

oar ab«w» the da* 

abyss. 


IN THE CHURCHYARD AT CAM- 
BRIDGE 

In the village churchyard she lies. 

Dust is m her beautiful eyes. 

No more she breathes, nor feels, noi 
stirs ; 

At her feet and at her head 
Lies a slave to attend the dead. 

But their dust is white as hers. 

Was she, a lady of high degree, 

So much m love wiih the vanity 
And foolish pomp of this world of ours ? 
Or was it Christian charity. 

And lowliness and humility, 

The richest and rarest of all dowers ? 

Who shall tell us ? No one speaks ; 

No color shoots into those cheeks, 

Either of anger or of pride, 

At the rude question we have asked ; 

Nor will the mystery he unmasked 
By those who are sleeping at her side. 

Hereafter ? — And do you think to look 
On the terrible pages of that Book 
To find her failings, faults, and errors ? 
Ah, you will then have other cares, 

In your own shortcomings and despairs, 

In your own secret sins and terrors 1 


THE EMPEROR’S BIRD’S-NEST 

Once the Emperor Charles of Spam, 

With his swarthy, grave commanders, 

I forget in what campaign, 

Long besieged, in mud and rain, 

Some frontier town of Flanders. 

Up and down the dreary camp, 

In great boots of Spanish leailier, 
Stridir^ with a measured tramp, 

These Hidalgos, dull and dam|^ 

Cursed the FVendnnen, cursed the 
weather. 

Thus as to and fro they went 
Over upland and through hollow. 

Giving their impatience vent, 

Pereimd upon the Emperor’s tent, 

In her nest, they spied a swallow. 
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Yes, ii was a swallow’s nest, 

Built of clay and hair of horses, 

Mane, or tail, or dragoon’s crest, 

Found on hedge-rows east and west. 

After skirmish of the forces. 

Then an old Hidalgo said, 

As he twirled his gray mustachio, 

Sure this swallow overhead 
Thinks the Emperor’s tent a shed, 

And the Emperor but a Macho ! ” 

Hearmg his imperial name 

Coupled with those words of malice. 

Half in anger, half m shame. 

Forth the great campaigner came 
Slowly from his canvas palace. 

Let no hand the bird molest,” 

Said he solemnly, nor hurt her I ” 
Adding then, by way of jest, 

" Golondnna is my guest, 

’T IS the wife of some deserter I ” 

Swift as bowstring speeds a shaft, 

Through the camp was spread the rumor, 
And the soldiers, as they quaffed 
Flemish beer at dinner, laughed 
At the Emperor’s pleasant humor. 

So unharmed and unafraid 

Sat the swallow still and brooded, 

Till the constant cannonade 
Through the wells a breach had made, 

And the siege was thus concluded. 

Then the army, elsewhere bent. 

Struck its tents as if disbanding. 

Only not the Emperor’s tent, 

For he ordered, ere be went, 

Ye?y curtly, Leave it standing I ” 

jBo it stood there all alone, 

Loosely tiapping, torn and tattered, 

TUI the brood was fledged and flown, 
Bingitig o’er those walls of stone 

Which the cannon-shot had shattered. 


Tl^E TWO ANGELS 

In » Wtei? tjo & o<*Dre8j>oo4eDt written Apnl 1855, 

¥ I hme cnij riine mmnd'og 
to eadoee a -written on the hirth of mj 

younger danUhter, and the death of the yonng and beau- 
ftfol wife of xny nt^hhor and f nend, the poet LowelL 


It win serve as an answer to one of your questions 
about life and its many mystenea To these dark prob> 
lems there is no other solution possible, except the one 
word Provtdence.^^ 

Two angels, one of Life and one of Death, 
Passed o’er our village as the morning 
broke ; 

The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 
The sombre houses hearsed with plumes 
of smoke. 

Their attitude and aspect were the same, 
Alike their features and their robes of 
white ; 

But one was crowned with amaranth, as 
with flame, 

And one with asphodels, like flakes of 
hght. 

I saw them pause on their celestial way ; 
Then said I, with deep fear and doubt 
oppressed, 

« Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou be-^ 
tray 

The place where thy beloved are at 
rest I ” 

And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock, 
And my soul sank within me, as m weUs 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s 
shock. 

I recognized the nameless agony, 

The terror and the tremor and the pain, 
That oft before had filled or haunted me, 
And now returned with threefold 
strength again. 

The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 
And listened, for I thought I heard God’s 
voice ; 

And, knowing whatsoe’er he sent was best, 
Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 

Then with a smile, that filled the house 
with light, 

" My errand is not Death, hut Life,” he 
said ; 

And I answered, passing out of sighi^ 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 

’T was at thy door, O friend I and not at 
mine. 

The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 
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j^ausmg, descended, and with voice divine 
Whispered a word that had a sound like 
Death. 

Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and 
thin ; 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened 
room, 

Two angels issued, where but one went 
in. 

All is of God ! If he but wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick 
and loud. 

Till, with a smile of light on sea and 
laud, 

Lo ! he looks back from the departing 
cloud. 

Angels of Life and Death alike are his ; 
Without his leave they pass no threshold 
o’er ; 

Who, then, would wish or dare, believing 
this, 

Against his messengers to shut the door ? 

DAYLIGHT AND MOONLIGHT 

In broad daylight, and at noon, 
Yesterday I saw the moon 
Sailing high, but faint and white. 

As a school-boy’s paper kite. 

In broad daylight, yesterday, 

I read a Poet’s mystic lay ; 

And It seemed to me at most 
As a phantom, or a ghost. 

But at length the feverish day 
Like a passion died away, 

And the night, serene and still, 

Fell on village, vale, and hill. 

Then the moon, in all her pride. 

Like a spirit glorified, 

FiUed and overflowed the night 
With revelations of her light. 

And the Poet’s song again 
Passed like musie through my hxain ; 
Night interpreted to me 
All its grace and mystocy. 


THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT 
NEWPORT 

How strange it seems ! These Hebrews 
in their graves, 

Close by the street of this fair seaport 
town, 

Silent beside the never-silent waves, 

At rest 111 all this moving up and 
down ! 

The trees are white with dust, that o’er 
their sleep 

Wave their broad curtains in the south- 
wind’s breath, 

While underneath these leafy tents they 
keep 

The long, mysterious Exodus of Death. 

And these sepulchral stones, so old and 
brown, 

That pave with level flags their burial- 
place, 

Seem bke the tablets of the Law, thrown 
down 

And broken by Moses at the mountain’s 
base. 

The very names recorded here are strange. 
Of foreign accent, and of different 
climes ; 

Alvaxes and Rivera interchange 
With Abraham and Jacob of old times. 

“ Blessed be God, for he created Death ! ’* 
The mourners said, "and Death is rest 
and peace 

Then added, in the certainty of faith, 
"And gi\eth Life that nevermore shall 
cease.” 

Closed are the portals of their Synagogue, 
No Psalms of David now the silence 
break. 

No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue 
In the grand dialect the Prophets spake 

Gone are the living, but the dead remain, 
And not neglected ; for a hand un- 
seen, 

Scattering its honniy, like a summer rain. 
Still keeps their graves and their remeD» 
brance green. 
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How came they here ? What burst of 
Christian hate. 

What persecution, merciless and blmd. 

Drove o*er the sea — that desert deso- 
late — 

These Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind ? 

They lived m narrow streets and lanes ob- 
scure, 

Ghetto and Judenstrass, in mirk and 
mire ; 

Taught in the school of patience to endure 
The life of anguish and the death of 
fire. 

All their hves long, with the unleavened 
bread 

And bitter herbs of exile and its fears, 

The wasting famine of the heart they fed, 
And slaked its thirst with marah of their 
tears. 

Anathema maranatha ! was the cry 

That rang from town to town, from 
street to street ; 

At every gate the accursed Mordecai 
Was mocked and jeered, and spumed by 
Christian feet. 

Pride and humihation hand in hand 
Walked with them through the world 
wherever they went ; 

Trampled and beaten were they as the 
sand, 

And yet unshaken as the continent. 

For in the background figures vague and 
vast 

Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sub- 

' ' Hme^ 

And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw reflected in the coming time. 

Ali4'ihufr forever with reverted look 

mystic volume of the wmrld they 

backward, like a Hebrew book. 
Till life became a Legend of the Dead. 

Bid siiljtlwliat once hm been i^ll be no 
more ! 

The gimirag earth in trav^ and in pain 
races, but does, not^ re- 
store, , 

And the dei4 iiations never rise again. 


OLIVER BASSELIN 

In tbe Valley of the Yire 
Still is seen an ancient miH, 

With its gables quamt and queer. 

And beneath the window-sill. 

On tbe stone. 

These words alone ; 

Oliver Basselin hved here.'* 

Far above it, on the steep, 

Ruined stands the old Chateau $ 
Nothing but the donjon-keep 
Left for shelter or for show. 

Its vacant eyes 
Stare at the skies, 

Stare at the valley green and deep. 

Once a convent, old and brown, 

Looked, but ah ! it looks no more, 
From the neighboring hillside down 
On the rushmg and the roar 
Of the stream 
Whose sunny gleam 
Cheers the httle Norman town. 

In that darksome mill of stone. 

To the water’s dash and din. 

Careless, humble, and unknown, 

Sang the poet Basselin 
Songs that fill 
That ancient mill 
With a splendor of its own. 

Never feeling of unrest 
Broke the pleasant dream he dreamed^ 
Only made to be his nest, 

All the lovely valley seemed ; 

No desire 
Of soaring higher 
Stirred or fluttered m his breast. 

True, his songs were not divine ; 

Were not songs of that high art^ 
Which^ as winds do in the pine, 

Find an answer in each heart ; 

But the mirth 
Of this green earth 
Laughed and revelled in his Ime. 

From the alehouse and the inn. 

Opening on the narrow street. 

Came the loud, convivial din. 

Singing and applause of feet. 
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The laughing lajs 
That in those days 
Sang the poet Basselm. 

In the castle, cased in steel, 

Knights, who fought at Agineourt, 
VTatched and waited, spur on heel ; 

But the poet sang for sport 
Songs that rang 
Another clang, 

tongs that lowlier hearts could feel. 

In the convent, clad in gray, 

Sat the monks in lonely ceils, 

Paced the cloisters, knelt to pray, 

And the poet heard their l^ils ; 

But his rhymes 
Found other chimes, 
jJTearer to the earth than they. 

Gk>ne are all the barons bold, 

Gone are all the knights and squires. 
Gone the abbot stern and cold, 

And the brotherhood of friars ; 

Not a name 
Remains to fame, 

From those mouldering days of old I 

But the poet’s memory here 
Of the landscape makeb a part 5 
Like the river, swift and clear, 

Flows fais song through many a heart ; 
Haunting still 
That ancient mill 
In the Valley of the Vire. 


VICTOR GALBRAITH 

Ootek the walls of Monterey 
At daybreak the bugles began to play^ 
Victor Galbraith i 

In the mist of the morning damp and 

These were the words they seemed to say 5 
Come forth to thy death, 

Victor Galbraith 1 ^ 

Forth he came, with a martial tread ; 

Firm was his step, erect his head ; 

Vlcfeer Galbraith, 

He whp so weJI bifgle placed* 

Ctonlld imt weardait said : 

^ Come forth deaths 


He looked at the earth, he looked at the 
sky, 

He looked at the files of musketry, 

Victor Galbraith ! 

And he said, with a steady voice and eye, 

“ Take good aim ; I am ready to die I ” 
Thus challenges death 
I Victor Galbraith. 

Twelve fiery tongues flashed straight and 
I ^ red, 

Six leaden balls on their errand sped ; 
Victor Galbraith 

Fdls to the ground, but he is not dead : 

His name was not stamped on those balls 
lead, 

And they only scath 
Victor Galbraith. 

Three balls are in his breast and brain. 

But he rises out of the dust again, 

Victor Galbraith I 

The water he drinks has a bloody stain ; 
“Oh kill me, and put me out of my 
painl*^ 

In his agony prayeth 
Victor Galbraith. 

Forth dart once more those tongues ol 
fibme, 

And the bugger has died a death of diame, 
Victor Galbraith ! 

His soul has gone back to whence it came. 
And mo one answers to the name, 

When the Sergeant saith, 

“ Victor Galbraith I ” 

Under the walls of Monterey 
By night a bugle is heard to play, 

Victor Galbraith I 

Through the mist of the valley damp and 

The sentinels hear the sound, and 
“ That is the wraith 
Of Victor Galbraith 


MY LOST YOUTH 

thiriag one of hfs to Boar£Ia»d In ISIS, Mr. 
Longfellow Itow lie took a long wajfe roimd 

MoBjoy’e TO to old IPort Lawrextce* 

“11^ dowxi,** be says, ** to the es&btasoies aaad 
listened of the eealnsfcat 

xpyfeet 

ftOl wtot4 salt, Gotsdto and 3ied> 

Med a poem out the Old Fort.^ It not 
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any poem was then written, bat the theme re* 
mamed, and in 1S55, when in Cambridge, he notes m 
his duury, Bfaroh 29 “A day of pain , cowering over 
the fire At night, as I he in bed, a poem comes into 
my mmd, a memory of Portland, — ^my native towm, 
the city by the sea. 

Siede la terra dove uato f ui 

fi ll! In. 

March 30 Wrote the poem ; and am rather pleased 
with it, and with the bxmgmg in of the two hnes of the 
old Lapland song, 

A boy’s will IS the wind’s will. 

And the thoi^hts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

OiTEisr I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea ; 

Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear oldl town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 

And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still . 

« A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

J can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 

And catch, in sudden gleams, 

The sheen of the far-surroundmg seas. 

And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 

And the burden of that old song, 

It murmurs and whispers still ; 

“ A hoy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

I remember the black wharves and the 
slips, 

And the sea-tides tossing free ; 

And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 

And the voice of that wayward song 
< I Is singing and saying still : 

** A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

I rememher the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill ; 

The sunnse gnu, with its hollow roar, 

The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er. 

And die bugle wild and shrill. 

Ajsi the mude of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still : 

“ A boy’s win is the wind’s will. 

And tile tiumghts of youth are long, long 
tiioughto.” 


I remember the sea-fight far away. 

How it thundered o’er the tide ! 

And the dead captams, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlookmg the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thnil : 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Deering’s Woods ; 

And the friendships old and the early 
loves 

Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of 
doves 

In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It fiutters and murmurs still ; 

" A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

I remember the gleams and glooms that 
dart 

Across the school-hoy’s brain ; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in part are prophecies, and m part 
Are longings wild and vam. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still ; 

" A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

There are things of which I may not 
speak ; 

There are dreams that cannot die ; 
There are thoughts that make the strong 
heart weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill ; 

"A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town ; 

But the native air is pnre and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each welk 
known street, 

As thev balance up stud down. 
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Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still : 

« A boy's will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

And Deeiing’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that 
were, 

I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeatmg it still ; 

** A boy's will IS the wmd's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


THE ROPEWALK 

In that budding, long and low. 

With its windows all a-row. 

Like the port-holes of a hulk. 
Human spiders spin and spin. 
Backward down their threads so thin 
Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 

At the end, an open door ; 

Squares of sunshine on the fioor 
Light the long and dusky lane j 
And the whirring of a wheel, 

Dull and drowsy, makes me feel 
All its spokes are in my brain. 

As the spiimers to the end 
Downward go and reascend, 

Gleam the long threads in the sun ; 
While within this brain of mine 
Cobwebs brighter and more fine 
By the busy wheel are spun. 

Two fair maidens in a swing, 
like white doves upon the wing. 

First before my vision pass ; 
Laughing, as their gentle hands 
Closely clasp the twisted strands. 

At their shadow on the grass. 

Then a booth of mountebanks, 

With its smell of tan and planks, 

And a girl poised high in air 
tht a cord, in spangled dress, 

With a faded loveliness, 

And a weary look of care. 


Then a homestead among farms. 

And a woman with bare arms 
Drawing water from a well ; 

As the bucket mounts apace, 

With it mounts her own fair face. 

As at some magician's spelL 

Then an old man in a tower, 

Einrag loud the noontide hour, 

While the rope coils round and round 
Like a serpent at his feet. 

And again, in swift retreat, 

Nearly lifts him from the ground. 

Then within a prison-yard, 

Faces fixed, and stern, and hard. 
Laughter and indecent mirth ; 

Ah I it is the gallows-tree ! 

Breath of Christian charity, 

Blow, and sweep it from the earth f 

Then a school-hoy, with his kite 
Gleaming m a sky of light, 

And an eager, upwaid look ; 

Steeds pursued through lane and field ; 
Fowlers with their snares concealed ; 
And an angler by a brook. 

Skips rejoicing in tbe bi^eete. 

Wrecks that flfoat o’er unknown seas, 
Anchors dragged through £mtMesi» 
sand ; 

Sea^fog drifting overhead, 

And, with lessening line and lead. 

Sailors feeling for the land. 

AH these scenes do I behold. 

These, and many left untold. 

In that building long and low ; 

While the wheel goes round and round. 
With a drowsy, fieamy sound, 

And the spinners backward go. 

THE GOLDEN MILE-STONE 

December 20 , 1854. The weaiiher Is ever no cold. 

The landscape looks dreai^ , but the sunset and twilight 

are respl&adent Sketch out a poem, TAe Golden 

Stone ^ 

Leaitless are the trees ; their purple 
branches 

Spread themselves abroad, like reefs ol 
coral, 

Rising silent 

In the Red Sea of the winter sunset. 
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?roi» the hundred chimneys of the village, 
like the Afreet m the Arabian story, 

Smoky columns 

Tower aloft into the air of amber. 

At the window winks the flickering fire- 
hght , 

Here and there the lamps of eremng glim- 
mer, 

Social watch-fires 

Answering one another through the dark- 
ness. 

On the hearth the hghted logs are glowing, 
And like Ariel in the cloven pine-tree 
For its freedom , , . 

Groans and sighs the air imprisoned in 
them. 

By the fireside there are old men seated, 
Seeing ruined cities in the ashes. 

Asking sadly 

Of the Past what it can ne’er restore them. 

By the fireside there are youthful dreamers, 
Building castles fair, with stately stairways, 
Asking blindly 

Of the Future what it cannot give them. 

By the fireside tragedies are acted 
la whose scenes appear two actors only, 
Wife and husband. 

And above them God the sole spectator^ 

^ the fireside there are peace and comfort, 
'Vf^ives and children, with fair, thoughtful 
faces, 

Wafting, wdtehin^ 

For a well-known footstep in the passage. 

Each man’s chimney is his Golden Mile- 
tone; 

Is the central point, from which he mea- 
sures 

Every distance 

gateways of the world around 

In his ferthest wanderings still ho sees it ; 
Meios' the talking flame, the answering 
night-wind, 

Asihe beard them 

When be sat with those who wer^ but are 
not 


Happy he whom neither wealth nor fash- 
ion, 

bTor the march of the encroaching city. 
Drives an exile 

From the hearth of his ancestral home- 
stead. 

We may build more splendid habitations. 

Fill our rooms with paintings and with 
sculptures, 

But we cannot 

Buy with gold the old associations I 


CATAWBA WINE 

Written on the receipt of a gift of Catawha wine frow 
the vineyax^lsof KicholasLongwortli on the Ohio Birer. 

This song of mine 
Isa Song of the Vine, 

To be sung by the glowing embers 
Of wayside irais. 

When the rain begins 
To darken the drear Novembers. 

It is not a song 
Of the Scuppernong, 

From warm Carobnian valleys, 

Nor the Isabel 
And the Muscadel 
That bask in our garden alleys. 

Nor the red Mustang, 

Whose clusters hang 
O’er the waves of the Coloradc^ 

And the fiery flood 
Of whose purple blood 
Has ad^ of Spanish bravado. 

For richest and best 
Is the wme of- the West, 

That grows by the Beautiful Biw | 
Whose sweet perfume 
Fills all the room 
With a benison on the giver. 

And as hollow trees 
Are the haunts of bees. 

Forever gob^ end coming j 
So this crystal Hve 
Xs all alive 

With a swarmbi^ and buzzing and ha^ 
ming. 


SANTA FILOMENA 


m 


Very good m its way 
Is the Verzenay, 

Or the Sillery soft and creamy; 

But Catawba wine 
Has a taste more divine, 

More dulcet, delicious, and dreamy. 

There grows no vine 
By the haunted Rhine, 

By Danube or Guadalquivir, 

Nor on island or cape, 

That bears such a grape 
As grows by the Beautiful River, 

Drugged is their juice 
For foreign use, 

When shipped o’er the reeling Atlantic^ 
To rack our brains 
With the fever pains, 

That have driven the Old World frantic. 

To the sewers and sinks 
With all such drinks. 

And after them tumble the mixer ; 

For a poison malign 
Is such Borgia wine. 

Or at best but a Devil’s Elixir. 

While pure as a spring 
Is the wine I sing. 

And to praise it, one needs but name it j 
For Catawba wine 
Has need of no dgn. 

No tavern-bush to proclmm it. 

And this Song of the Vine^ 

This greeting of mine. 

The winds and the birds shall deliver 
To the Queen of the West, 

In her garlands dressed, 

On the banks of the Beautiful Blver. 


SANTA FILOMENA 

the first! umahet of itfowEAZy, 

Kovewber, 1857. ** For tJbie legeoi,” Me. IiOiagf«aiow 
writes to Mr, Sumner, ** see Mrs, Jamcwon’a la^ndttry 
jirt. The mocteim awlicatiou you will not muw. In 
Italian, one may say fkUmdu or The ref- 

menoe ut to StSas ilorence Nightingale, who rendered 
great service in the hcmpstiUs during the Cnjaean ‘War. 

Whene’er a noble deed is wrought. 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought. 


Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher leveEf rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost bemg rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 

Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us ia our daily needs. 

And by their overflow 
Raise ns from what is low I 

Thus thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead, 

The trenches cold and damp, 

The starved and frozen camp, — 

The wounded from the battle-plain. 

In dreary hospitals of pain. 

The cheerless corridors. 

The cold and stony floors, 

Lo ! in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 

Pass t^ugh the glimmering glooxn^ 
And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as ia a dream of bliss, 

The s^echless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upou the darkening walls. 

As if a door ia heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly. 

The vision came and went, 

The light shone and was spent. 

On England’s annals, through the louf 
Hereafter of her speech and s<mg, 

That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 

A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the tod, 

A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanlmod, 

Nor even shall be wanting here 
The the lily, and the spea% 

Tim symbols that of yore 
Saint Fflomena 
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THE DISCOVERER OF THE 

north CAPE ’ 

A LEAF FROM KING ALFRED’S 
OROSIUS 

Otherb, the old sea-captaui, 

Who dwelt in Helgoland, 

To Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a snow-white walrus-tooth. 
Which he held in his brown right hand. 

|Ti« figure was tall and stately. 

Like a boy’s his eye appeared $ 

His hair was yellow as hay, 

But threads of a silvery gray 
Gleamed in Hs tawny beard. 

Hearty and hale was Othere, 

His cheek had the color of oak ; 

With a kind of a laugh in his speech. 
Like the sea-tide on a beach, 

As unto the King he spoke. 

And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Had a book upon his knees, 

And wrote down the wondrous tale 
Of who was first to sail 
Into the Arctic seas. 

« So far I live to the northward. 

No TTria.Ti lives north of me ; 

To the east are wild mountain-chains, 
And beyond them meres and plains ; 

To the westward all is sea. 

« So far I live to the northward, 

From the harbor of Skeringes-hale, 

If you only sailed by day. 

With a fair wind all the way, 

More than a month would you saiL 

own six hundred reindeer. 

With sheep and swine beside ; 

I have tribute from the Finns, 
Whalebone and reindeei>skms, 

Ayid ropes of walnis-bide. 

plou^W the land with horses, 

BiEfe my heart was ill at ease, 

For llie ^Id seafaring men 
tu me now and then, 

With their sagas of the seas i — • 


“ Of Iceland and of Greenland, 

And the stormy Hebrides, 

And the undiscovered deep ; — 

Oh I could not eat nor sleep 
For thinkmg of those seas. 

‘‘To the northward stretched the des* 

How far I fain would know ; 

So at last I sallied forth, 

And three days sailed due north, 

As far as the whale-sbips go* 

« To the west of me was the ocean, 

To the right the desolate shore. 

But I did not slacken sail 
For the walrus or the whale, 

Till after three days more. 

« The days grew longer and longer. 

Till they became as one, 

And northward through the haze 
I saw the sullen blaze 
Of the red midnight sun. 

“ then uprose before me. 

Upon the water’s edge, 

The huge and hag^rd shape 
Of that unknown North Cape, 

Whose form is like a wedge. 

“ The sea was rough and stormy, 

The tempest howled and wailed. 
And the sea-fog, like a ghost, 

Haunted that dreary coast, 

But onward still I sailed. 

“ Four days I steered to eastwardj, 
Four days without a night : 

Bound in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, O Kmg, 

With red and lurid light.” 

Here Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Ceased writing for a while ; 

And raised his eyes from his hook. 
With a strange and puzzled look, 

Atid an incredulous smile. 

But Othere, the old sea-captain. 

He neither paused nor stirred. 

Till the King listened, and then 
Onc^ more took up his pen, 

And wrote down every word* 
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^ And now the land,” said Othere, 

« Bent southward suddenly, 

And I followed the curving shore 
And ever southward bore 
Into a nameless sea 

And there we hunted the walrus, 

The narwhale, and the seal ; 

Ha ! ’t was a noble game ! 

And like the lightnmg’s flame 
Flew our harpoons of steel. 

« There were six of us all together, 
Norsemen of Helgoland ; 

In two days and no more 
We killed of them threescore, 

And dragged them to the strand I ” 

Here Alfred the Truth-teller 
Suddenly closed his book, 

And lifted his blue eyes, 

With doubt and strange surmise 
Depicted m their look. 

And Othere the old sear-captain 
Staled at him wild and weird, 

Then smiled, till his shimng teeth 
Oleamed white from underneath 
His tawny, quivering beard. 

And to the Eong of the Saxons, 

In witness of the truth, 

Raising his noble head. 

He stretched his brown hand, and said, 
‘‘Behold this walrus-tooth I ” 


DAYBREAK 

A WIND came up out of the sea, 

And said, “ O mists, make room for me.” 

It hailed the ships, and cried. “Sail on, 
Te mariners, the night is gone.” 

And hurried landward far away, 

Crying, “ Awake t it is the day.” 

It said unto the forest, “ Shout ! 

Hang all your leafy banners out ! ” 

It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, “ O bird, awake and sing ” 


And o’er the farms, “ O chanticleer. 
Your clarion blow ; the day is near.” 

It whispered to the fields of corn, 

“ Bow down, and hail the coming morn.” 

It shouted through the belfry-tower, 

“ Awake, O bell I proclaim the hour.” 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh. 
And said, “ Not yet 1 m quiet lie.” 


THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF 
AGASSIZ 

May 28, 1857 

Bead by Mr. Longfellow at a dinner, at wMcb he pre 
aided, given to Agassiz on the occasion. 

It was fifty years ago 

In the pleasant month of May, 

In the beautiful Pays de Yaud, 

A child m its cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee. 

Saying : “ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 

“ Come, wander with me,” she said, 

“ Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscnpts of God.” 

And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the umverse. 

And whenever the way seemed long. 

Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song^ 
Or teU a more marvellous tale» 

So she keeps him still a chdd. 

And will not let him go. 

Though at Hmes his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Fays de Vaud ; 

Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of motmtain streams 
From glaciers ciiear and cold ; 
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And the mother at home says, “ Hark I 
For ius voice I listen and yearn ; 

It is growing late and dark, 

And my boy does not return I ” 


CHILDREN 

Come to me, O ye children ! 

For I hear you at your play. 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 

Te open the eastern windows, 

Tlmt look towards the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 

In your hearts are the birds and the sun- 
shine. 

In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow. 

But in mine is the wind of Autumn 
And the first fall of the snow. 

Ah ! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 

What the leaves are to the forest, 

With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, — 

That to the world are children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below* 

Come to me, O ye children 1 
And whisper in my ear 

the birds and the winds are sing- 
mg , 

In your sunny atmosphere. 

what are all our contrivings, 

AJyi the wisdom of our books, 

with your caresses, 

And ^ gladness of your looks ? 

Xe are l^m all the haOads 
Tfeafee^lw'«s^»eimg^or said j 
jewr#i^|^peenis, ' ^ , 

And all tbe urn dead 


SANDALPHON 

Have you read in the Talmud of old. 

In the Legends the Rabbins have told 
Of the hmitless realms of the air, 

Have you read it, — the marvellous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 
Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer ? 

How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits, 

With his feet on the ladder of light, 
That, crowded with angels unnumbered. 
By Jacob was seen, as be slumbered 
Alone in the desert at night ? 

The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 
With the song’s irresistible stress ; 
Expire in their rapture and wonder, 

As harp-strings are broken asunder 
By music they throb to express. 

But serene in the rapturous throng. 
Unmoved by the rush of the song, 

With eyes nnimpassioned and slow, 
Among the dead angels, the deathless 
Sandalphon stands hstening breathless 
To sounds that ascend from below ; — 

From the spirits on earth that adore. 

From the souls that entreat and implore 
In the fervor and passion of prayer ; 
From the hearts that are broken with losses^ 
And weary with dragging the crosses 
Too heavy for mortals to bear. 

And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 
And they change into flowers in his han^ 
Into garlands of purple and red ; 

And beneath the great arch of the portal. 
Through the streets of the City Immortal 
1$ wafted the fragrance they shed. 

It is but a legend, I know, — 

A fable, a pimntom^ a show. 

Of the ancient Kabbiuical lore ; 

Yet the old mediaeval tradition, 

The beautiful, strange superstition. 

But baunis me and holds me the more^. 

Wl^n I look frcnn my winder at mght^ ^ 
And the w^^^kin above is all white, i, r 
All throbbing and panting with stars. 
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Among them ma3estic is standing 
•^andalphon the angel, expanding 
His pinions m nebulous bars. 

And the legend, I feel, is a part 
Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 
The frenzy and fire of the brain, 
That grasps at the fruitage forbidden, 
The golden pomegranates of Eden, 

To quiet its fever and pain. 


FLIGHT THE SECOND 

Xnclttded m the volume which contamed the first 
series of Tales of a Wayside Inn, 1863 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

Between the dark and the daylight, 

When the night is begummg to lower. 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That IS known as the Children’s Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet. 

The sound of a door that is opened. 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descendmg the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 

And Edith with golden hair. 

A whismer, and then a silence * 

Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall i 

They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 

If I try to escape, they surround me ; 

They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 

Their arms about me entwine. 

Till I thmk of the Bishc^ of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on ^sb I^ne I 


Do you thmk, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ! 

I have you fast in my fortress, 

And wiU not let you depart, 

But put you down mto the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, foiever and a day, 

Tdl the walls shall crumble to ruin. 
And moulder in dust away ! 


ENCELADUS 

Written February 3, 1859 “I have written,” aaya 
Mr Longfellow m a letter to Mr Sumner, a lync oa 
Ital}, entitled JEnceladus^ from which title your imagi- 
nation can construct the poem It is not a war-aong, 
but a kmd of lament for the woes of the country ” 
Mr Longfellow used the money paid him for the poem, 
which appeared m the Atlaniie Monthly, August, 1859, 
in aid of the Italian widows and the soldiers wounded 
m the war then going on for the deh^erance of Italy 
from Austrum rule. 

Under Mount Etna he lies, 

It is slumber, it is not death ; 

For he struggles at times to arise, 

And above him the lurid skies 
Are hot with his fiery breath. 

The crags are piled on his breast, 

The earth is heaped on his head ; 

But the groans of his wild unrest. 

Though smothered and half suppressed. 

Are heard, and he is not dead. 

And the nations far away 

Are watching with eager eyes ; 

They talk together and say, 

“ To-morrow, perhaps to-day, 

Enceladus will arise ! ” 

And the old gods, the austere 
Oppressors in their strength, 

Stand aghast and white with fear 
At the ominous sounds they hear, 

And tremble, and mutter, ** At length ! ” 

Ah me ! for the land that is sown 
With the harvest of despair ! 

Where the burning cinders, blown 
From the lips of the overthrown 
Enceladus, fill the air; 
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Where ashes are heaped in drifts 
Over vineyard and heid and town, 
Whenever he starts and lifts 
His bead through the blackened rifts 
Of the crags that keep him down. 

See, see ! the red light shines ! 

'T IS the glare of his awful eyes ! 

And the storm -wmd shouts through the 
pmes 

Of Alps and of Apennines, 

« Enceladus, arise 1 


THE CUMBERLAND 

At anchor in Hampton Roads we lay. 

On board of the Cumberland, sloop-of- 
war ; 

And at times from the fortress across the 
bay 

The alarum of drums swept past, 

Or a bugle blast 
Prom the Camp on the shore. 

Then far away to the south uprose 
A little feather of snow-white smoke. 

And we knew that the iron ship of our 
foes 

Was steadily steering its course 
To try the force 
Of our ril^ of oak* 

Down upon us heavily runs, 

Silent and sullen, the floatmg fort ; 

Then comes a puf^ of smoke from her 
guns, 

And leaps the terrible death, 

With fiery breath, 

From each open port 

We are not idle, but send her stiwght 
Defiance back m a full broadside 1 

A^ hail rebounds from a roof of slate. 
Rebounds our heavier hail 
From each iron scale 
the monstePs hide. 

^ your flag * ” the rebel cries, 

In hb arrogant old plantation strain. 

“ Never I ” our gallant Morris replies ; 

“ It b better to sink than to yield I ” 
And tite whole air pealed 
With the ^eexs of our men. 


Then, like a kraken huge and black, 

She crushed our ribs m her iron grasp ! 
Down went the Cumberland all a wrack, 
With a sudden shudder of death, 

And the cannon’s breath 
For her dying gasp. 

Next morn, as the sun rose over the hay, 
Still floated our flag at the mammast head. 
Lord, how beautiful was Thy day ! 

Every waft of the air 
Was a whisper of prayer, 

Or a dirge for the dead. 

Ho i brave hearts that went down in the 
seas I 

Ye are at peace m the troubled stream ; 
Ho ! brave land ! with hearts like these, 
Thy flag, that is rent in twain, 

Shall be one again, 

And without a seam ! 


SNOW-FLAKES 

Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments 
shaken, 

Over the woodlands brown and bare, 

Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 

Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 

Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine express 
sion, 

Even as the troubled heart doth make ♦ 
In the white countenance confession# 

The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 

This is the poem of the air. 

Slowly in silent syllables recorded ; 

This is the secret of despair, 

Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 

Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 


A DAY OF SUNSHINE 

0 c^iFT of 6©d I O perfect day ; 
W^hereon shall no man work, hut play ; 
Whereon it is enough for me^ 

Not to be doing, hut to be I 
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Through every hbie of my bi’ain, 

Through every neive, through every 
vein, 

I feel the electric thrill, the touch 
Of life, that; seems almost too much. 

I hear the wind among the tiees 
jPIaymg celestial bv mphomes ; 

I see the branches downward bent, 

Like kevs of some great instrument. 

And over me unrolls on high 
The splendid scenery of the sky. 

Where through a sapphire sea the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon. 

Towards yonder cloud-land in the West, 
Towards yonder Islands of the Blest, 
Whose steep sierra far uplifts 
Its craggy summits white with drifts. 

Blow, winds * and waft through all the 
rooms 

The snow-flakes of the cherry-blooms I 
Blow, winds ! and bend within my reach 
The fiery blossoms of the peach ! 

0 Life and Love ! 0 happy throng 
Of thoughts, whose only speech is song I 
0 heart of man ! canst thou not be 
Blithe as the air is, and as free ? 


SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE 

Labor with what zeal we will. 
Something still remams undone, 
Something uncompleted still 
Waics the rising of the sun. 

By the bedside, on the stair, 

At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace or its prayer, 
lake a mendicant it waite ; 


Waits, and will not go away ; 

W'aitb, and will not be gainsaid ; 

By the caies o± jesteidav 

Each to-da} is heaviei made ; 

Till at length the burden seems 
Greater than our strength can beafj 
Heavy as the w'eight of dreams, 
Pressing on us evei;y w here. 

And we stand from day to day. 

Like the dwails ot times gone by, 
Who, as Northern legends say. 

On their shoulders held the sky. 


WEARINESS 

O LITTLE feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to the wayside mu 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin. 

Am weary, thinking of your road ! 

0 little hands ! that, weak or strong. 

Have still to serve or rule so long, 

Have still so long to give or ask ; 

I, who so much wi& book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 

Am weary, thinking of your task. 

O bttle hearts ! that throb and beat 
W’lth such impatient, feverish heat, 

Such Umitless and strong desires ; 

Mme, that so long lias glowed and burned. 
With passions into ashes turned, 

Now covers and conceals its fires. 

0 little souls ! as pore and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 

Direct from heaven, their source divine 5 
Refracted through the mist of years, 

How red my settmg sun appears, 

How lund looks this soul of mme I 
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The plan for a group of stones under the fiction of a 
company of story>teXlers at an inn appears to liave vis- 
ited Mr l^ongfellQw after he had made some progress 
t^xth the separate tales. The considerable collection 
under the title of TAe Saga of King Olaf was indeed 
vmtten at first with the design of mdependent publica> 
tion Nearly two years passed before he took up the 
task in earnest, then, m November, 1860, “mth all 
kmds of mterruptions,” he says, he wrote fifteen of the 
lyrics in as many days, and a few days afterward com- 
pleted the whole of the Saga, Meanwhile he had writ- 
ten and pubhshed Paid Bevere^s Btde^ and before the 
publication of his ’volume he had printed one of the lyr- 
ics of the Saga and The Legend of BaAbt Sen Levx 
Just when he determmed upon the framework of The 
Wayside Inn does not appear ; it is quite possible that 
he had connected The Saga of King Olaf^ which had 
been lyu^ by for two or three years, with his friend 
Ole Bull, and that the desire to use so picturesque a fig- 
ure had suggested a group of which the musician should 
be one Literature had notable precedents for the gen- 
eral plan of a company at an mn, but whether the act- 
ual inn at Sudbury came to localize his conception, or 
was Itself the cause of the plan, is not quite clear 

He sent the book to the printer in Aprfi, 1863, under 
the title of The Sudbury Tales^ but in August wrote to 
Mr !E!ield8 “ I am afraid we have made a mistake in 
calling the new volume The Sudbury Tales Now that 
1 see m announced I do not like the title Sumner cnes 
out sgamst it and has persuaded me, as I thmk he will 
you, to come back to The Wayside Inn, Bray tlnnk as 
we do ** 

The book as origmally planned consisted of the first 
part only, and was publtshe*! November 25, 1863, m an 
edition of fifteen thousand copies, — an mdication of 
the confidence which the publishers had in the poet’s 
ponulanty. 

The disguises of characters were so slight that read- 
ers easily recognized most ol them at once, and Mr. 
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PART FIRST 
PRELUDE 


THE WAYSIDE INN 

Onb Autumn night, in Sudbury totm, 
A0ro33 the meadows bare and brown, 

The “^dows of the wayside inn 
(Jleamed red with fire-light through the 
leaves 

Of iroodbiue, hanging from the eaves 
Their orimson curtaius rent and thin* 

As anwht is this hostelry 
As aftj in the land may be, 
in to old Colonfid day, 

When meto Ived in a grander 'way, 

With smote hospitality ; 

A Hnd of old BoteobHn HaE. 


Longfellow himself never made any mystery of 
identity Just after the publication of the volume he 
wrote to a correspondent m England — 

''‘The Wayside Inn has more foundation in fact than 
you may suppose The town of Sudbury is about tw enty 
miles from Cambridge Some tv>o hundred years ago, 
an English family by the name of Howe built there a 
country house, wmcn has remamed m the family down 
to the present time, the last of the race dying but two 
years ago Losing their fortune they became lun-keep- 
ers , and for a century the Ked-Horse Inn has fiounshi^, 
gomg down from father to son The place is just as 1 
have descnbed it, though no longer an iim All this will 
account for the landlord’s ooat-oi-arms, and his being 
a justice of the peace, and his bemg known as *tbe 
Squire,’ — thmgs that must sound strange m English 
ears All the characters are real The musician is Ole 
Bull , the Spanish Jew, Israel Edrehi, w horn 1 have seen 
as 1 have pamted him, etc , etc." 

It IS easy to fill up the etc. of Mr Longfellow’s cata- 
logue The poet is T. W Parsons, the translator of 
Dante ; the Sicilian, Luigi Monti, whose name occurs 
often in Mr liongfellow’s Lrfe as a familiar friend , the 
theologian, Professor Daniel Treadwell, a physicist of 
gemus who had also a turn for theology , the student^ 
Henry Ware Wales, a scholar of promise who had trav- 
elled much, who died early, and whose tastes appeared 
in the collection of books which he left to the hbrary 
of Harvard College This group was collected by the 
poet’s fancy , in point of fact three of them, Parsons, 
Monti, and l^adweU, were wont to spend their sum- 
mer months at the um 

The form was so agreeable that it was easy to extend 
it afterward so as to include the tales which the poet 
found it in his mind to write The Second Lay wraa 
pubhshed in 1872 , The Third Pari formed the princi- 
pal portion of Aftermath in 1873, and subsequently the 
three parts were brought together, into a complete vol- 
ume. 

Now somewhat fallen to decay, 

With weather-stains upon the vraH, 

And stairways worn, and crazy doors. 

And creaking and uneven floors, 

Ajid chimneys huge, and tiled and talL 

A region of repose it seems, 

A place of slumber and of dreams. 

Remote among the wooded hills ! 

For there no noisy railway speeds, 

Its torch-race scattering smoke and gieeds^ 
But noon and night, the panting teams 
Stop undeir the great oaks, that throw 
Tangles of light and shade below. 

On roofs and doors and window-sills. 

Across the road the l®rns display 
Their lines of stalls, their mows of hay, 
Through the wide doors the breezes blow. 
The wattled cocks strut to and fro. 

And, half efiPaced by rain and shme, 

The Red Horse prances on the sign. 

Round this old-fashioned, quaint abode 
Deep silence reigned* when a gust 
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Went rushing down the county road, 

And skeletons of leaves, and dust, 

A moment quickened by its breath, 
Shuddered and danced their dance of 
death, 

And through the ancient oaks o’erhead 
Mysterious voices moaned and fled 

But from the parlor of the mn 
A pleasant murmur smote the ear, 

Like water rushing through a weir ; 

Oft interrupted by the din 
Of laughter and of loud applause, 

And, m each intervening pause, 

The music of a violin 

The fire-light, shedding over all 

The splendor of its ruddy glow, 

Filled the whole parlor large and low ; 

It gleamed on wainscot and on wall, 

It touched with more than wonted grace 
Fair Pnncess Mary’s pictured face ; 

It bionzed the lafters overhead, 

On the old spinet’s ivory keys 
It played inaudible melodies, 

It crowned the sombre clock with flame. 
The hands, the hours, the maker’s name, 
And painted with a livelier red 
The Landlord’s coat-of-arms again ; 

And, flashing on the window-pane. 
Emblazoned with its light and shade 
The 30vial rhymes, that still remain, 

Writ near a century ago, 

By the great Major Molineaux, 

Whom Hawthorne has immori^ made. 

Before the blazing fire of wood 
Erect the rapt musician stood ; 

And ever and anon he bent 
His head upon his mstrument, 

And seemed to listen, till he caught 
Confessions of its secret thought, — 

The joy, the triumph, the lament, 

The exaltation and the pain ; 

Then, by the magic of his art, 

He soothed the throbbings of its heart, 

And lulled it into peace again. 

Around the fireside at their ease 
There sat a group of friends, entranced 
With the delicious melodies ; 

Who jE^m the far-off noisy town 
Had to the wayside inn come down, 

To rest beneath its old oak trees. 

The fire-light on their faees glanced, 

Their shadows on the wainscot dano^ 


And, though of different lands and speech, 
Each had his tale to tell, and each 
Was anxious to be pleased and please. 

And while the sweet musician plays, 

Let me in outline sketch them all, 
Perchance unconthly as the blaze 
With its uncertain touch portrays 
Their shadowy semblance on the walL 

But first the Landlord will I trace ; 

Crave in his aspect and attire ; 

A man of ancient pedigree, 

A Justice of the Peace was he, 

Eaiown in all Sudbury as “The Squire.” 
Proud was he of his name and race, 

Of old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 

And in the parlor, full in view, 

His coat-of-arms, well framed and glazed, 
Upon the wall in colors blazed ; 

He beareth gules upon his shield, 

A chevron argent in the field, 

With three wolf’s-heads, and for the crest 
A Wyvern part-per-pale addressed 
Upon a helmet barred ; below 
The scroll reads, “By the name of Howe.” 
And over this, no longer bright, 

Though glimmering with a latent light, 
Was hung the sworn his grandsire bore 
In the rebellious days of yore, 

Bovm there at Concord in the fight. 

A youth was there, of quiet ways, 

A Student of old books and days, 

To whom all tongues and lands were 
known, 

And yet a lover of his own ; 

With many a social virtue graced, 

And yet a fnend of solitude ; 

A man of such a genial mood 
The heart of all things he embraced, 

And yet of such fastidious taste, 

He never found the best too good. 

Books were his passion and delight. 

And m his upper room at home 
Stood many a rare and sumptuous tome, 

In vellum bound, with gold bedight, 

Great volumes garmented in white, 
Recalling Florence, Pisa, Rome. 

He loved the twilight that surrounds 
The border-land of old romance ; 

Where glitter hauberk, helm, and lance, 

: And banner waves, and trumpet sounds. 
And ladies ride with hawk on wrist. 

And mighty warriors sweep along. 
Magnified by the purple mist, 
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The dusk of centunes and of song. 

The chronicles of Charlemagne, 

Of Merlin and the Mort d’Arthure, 

Mingled together m his brain 
With tales of Flores and Blanchefieur, 

Sir Ferumbras, Sir Bglamour, 

Sir Launcelot, Sir Morgadour, 

Sir Guy, Sir Bevis, Sir Gawam. 

A yonng Sicilian, too, was there j 
In sight of Etna born and bred, 

Some breath of its volcanic air 
Was glowing in his heart and brain, 

And, being rebellious to his liege, 

After Palermo’s fatal siege, 

Across the western seas he fled, 

In good King Bomba’s happy reign. 

His face was like a summer nigh^ 

AU flooded with a dusky light ; 

His hands were small , his teeth shone 
white 

As eea-shells, when he smiled or spoke ; 

His sinews supple and strong as oak ; 

Clean shaven was he as a priest, 

Who at the mass on Sunday sings, 

Save that upon his upper lip 

His beard, a good palm’s length at least, 

Level and pomted at the tip, 

Shot sideways, like a swallow’s wings. 

The poets read he o’er and o’er, 

And most of all the Immortal Four 
Of Italy ; and next to those, 

The story-telling bard of prose, 

Who wrote the joyous Tuscan tales 
Of the Decameron, that make 
Fiesole^s green hills and vales 
Eemembered for Boccaccio’s sake. 

Much too of music was his thought ; 

The melodies and measures fraught 
With sunshine and the open air. 

Of vineyards and the singing sea 
Of his beloved Siedy ; 

And mneh it pleased bim to peruse 
The songs of the Sicilian muse, — 

Btieseile songs by Meh sung 
In theiaroSiac peasant tongue, 

That made men say, Behold I once more 
The pitying gods to earth restore 
Tl^h^W of Syracuse!” 

A Spanish Jew from Alicant 

Witb asfeet grand and grave was there ; 

Yesder and fabrics rare, 

And afe^ef tees from the Levant, 
like an old ShMcroh he appeared. 


Abraham or Isaac, or at least 
Some later Prophet or High-Pnest ; 

With lustrous eyes, and ohve skin, 

And, wildly tossed from cheeks and chin, 
The tnmbhng cataract of ins beard. 

His garments breathed a spicy scent 
Of cinnamon and sandal blent, 

Like the soft aromatic gales 
That meet the mannei, who sails 
Through the Moluccas, and the seas 
That wash the shores of Celebes. 

All stories that recorded are 
By Pierre Alphonse he knew by heari. 
And it was rumored he could say 
The Parables of Sandabar, 

And all the Fables of Piipay, 

Or if not all, the greater part ! 

Well versed was he in Hebrew books, 
Talmud and Targum, and the lore 
Of Kabala ; and evermore 
There was a mystery in his looks ; 

His eyes seemed gazing far away, 

As if in vision or in trance 
He heard the solemn sackbut play, 

And saw the Jewish maidens dance. 

A Theologian, from the school 
Of Cambridge on the Chailes, was there 5 
Skilful alike with tongue and pen, 

He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us m our utmost need. 

With reverent feet the earth he trod, 

Nor banished nature from his plan, 

But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. 

A Poet, too, was there, whose verse 
Was tender, musiml, and terse ; 

The inspiration, the delight, 

The gkJun, the glory, the swift flight 
Of thoughts so sud&n, that they seem 
The revelations of a dream, 

All these were his ; hut with them came 
No envy of anotheris fame ; 

He did not find his sleep less sweet, 

For music in some neighboring street 
Nor rustling hear in every breeze 
The laurels of Miltiades. 

Honor and blessin|;^ on his head 
While living, good reposrt when dead. 
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Who, not too eager for renown, 

Accepts, but does not clutch, the crown ! 

Lost the Musician, as he stood 
Illti mined by that fire of wood ; 
Fair-haired, blue-eyed, his aspect blithe, 
His figure tall and straight and lithe, 

And every feature of liis face 
Revealing his Norwegian race ; 

A radiance, streaming from within, 

Around his eyes and forehead beamed, 

The Angel with the violin, 

Painted by Raphael, he seemed 
He lived in that ideal world 
Whose language is not speech, but song ; 
Around him evermore the throng 
Of elves and sprites their dances whirled ; 
The Stromkarl sang, the cataract hurled 
Its headlong waters from the height ; 

And mingled in the wild delight 
The scream of sea-birds m their flight, 

The rumor of the forest trees, 

The plunge of the implacable seas. 

The tumult of the wind at night, 

Voices of eld, like trumpets blowing, 

Old ballads, and wild melodies 
Through mist and darkness pouring forth, 
Like EHvagar’s river flowing 
Out of the glaciers of the North, 

The instrument on which he played 
Was in Cremona’s workshops made, 

By a great master of the pas^ 

Ere yet was lost the art divine ; 

Fashioned of maple and of pine, 

That in Tyrolean forests vast 

Had rocked and wrestled with the blast : 

Exquisite was it in design. 

Perfect in each minutest part, 

A marvel of the lutist’s art ; 

And in its hollow chamber, thus, 

The maker from whose hands it came 
Had written his unrivalled name, — 
Antonius Stradivarius:” 

And when he played, the atmosphere 
Was filled with magic, and the ear 
Caught echoes of that Harp of Gold, 
music had.so weird a smmd. 

The hunted stag forgot to bound, 

The leaping rivu]^ backward rolled. 

The came down bush and tree, 
The dead came Irmn^ Wneeih the sea, 
The,maldmt tatlm I ^ 


The music ceased ; the applause was loud. 
The pleased musician smiled and bowed ; 
The wood-fire clapped its hands of flame, 
The shadows on the waanscot stirred, 

And from the harpsichord there came 
A ghostly murmur of acclaim, 

A sound like that sent down at night 
By birds of passage in their flight, 

From the remotest distance heard. 

Then silence followed ; then began 
A clamor for the Landlord’s tale, — 

The story promised them of old. 

They said, but always left untold ; 

And he, although a basliful man, 

And all his courage seemed to fail. 
Finding excuse of no avail, 

Yielded ; and thus the story ran. 


THE LANDLORD’S TALE 

PAUL REVERE^S RIDE 

Lister, my children, and you shall hear 
Of tbe midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy- 
five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, "If the British 
march 

By land or sea from the town to-night. 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arcU 
Of 3ie North Church tower as a signal 
light, — 

One, if by land, smd two, if by sea ; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Beady to ride and imread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and 
farm, 

For the country folk to be up and to arm**’ 

Then he said, ‘‘Good night!” and with 
mui®.ed oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 
Just as the moon rose over the hay. 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, Brit^ man-of-war ; 

A phantom sidp, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hplk, that was ma g mi e d 
By ks own reiee#^?*a the ^de, ^ 
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Meanwhile, bis friend, through alley and 
street, 

Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door. 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Mai’chmg down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed the tower of the Old North 
Church, 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their peich 
On the sombre rafters, that round him 
made 

Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

By the trembhng ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead. 
In their night-encampment on the bill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along &om tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, All is well I ” 

A moment only he feels the spell 
Of the place and the hour, and the secret 
dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away. 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 
A hue of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

S^anwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Eevere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

NMt gased at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth. 

And ^^med ax^d tightened his saddle- 

he watched with eager search 
The belffy-hower of the Old North Church, 
the graves m the hiH, 
Lone% and sombre and still. 

looks, on the bel£ry% height 
A glimmevi^d then a gleam of Ught ! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 


But hngers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns ! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape m the moonlight, a bulk in the 
dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, 
a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and 
fleet : 

That was all i And yet, through the gloom 
and the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 
And the spark struck out by that steed, in 
his flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted the 
steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and 
deep, 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 
And under the alders that skirt its edge, 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock, 

When he crossed the bridge mto Medford 
town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That nses after the sun goes down. 

It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and 
bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord 
town. 

He beard the blearing of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 
And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in bis bed 
Who at the bridge would be flrst to faB,' 
Who that day would be lying dead. 

Pierced by a British musket-balL 
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You know the rest. In tlie books you bave 
read, 

How the British Eegulars fired and 
fled, — 

How the femers gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farm-yard 
waU, 

Chasing the red-coats down the lane. 

Then crossmg the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 
And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 
And so through the night went his cry of 
alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the 
door, 

And a word that shall echo forevermore ! 
For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darlmess and peril and 
need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


INTERLUDE 

The Landlord ended thus his tale, 

Then rising took down from its nail 
The sword that hung there, dim with dust, 
And cleaving to its sheath with rust, 

And said, " This sword was in the fight 
The poet seized it, and exclaimed, 

It is the sword of a good kmght. 

Though homespun was his coat-of-mail ; 
What matter if it be not named 
Joyeuse, Colada, Durindale, 

Exi^bar, or Aroundight, 

Or other name the books record ? 

Your ancestor, who bore this sword 
As Colonel of the Volunteers, 

Mounted upon his old gray mare. 

Seen here and there and everywhere, 

To me a grander shape appears 
Than old Sir William, or what not, 
Clinking about in foreign lands 
With iron gauntlets on his hands. 

And on his head an iron pot I ” 

&II laughed ; the Landlord’s face grew red 
As his escutcheou <m the wall ; 


He could not comprehend at all 
The dnft of what the Poet said ; 

For those who had been longest dead 
Were always greatest m his eyes ; 

And he was speechless with surprise 
To see Sip William’s plumed head 
Brought to a level with the rest, 

And made the subject of a jest. 

And this ^rceiving, to appease 

The Landlord’s wrath, the others’ feazs^ 

The Student said, with careless ease, 

" The ladies and the cavaliers. 

The arms, the loves, the Courtesies, 

The deeds of high emprise, I sing ! 

Thus Ariosto says, in words 
That have the stately stride and ring 
Of armed knights and clashing sworfls. 
Now listen to the tale I bring ; 

Listen ! though not to me belong 
The flowing draperies of his song. 

The words that rouse, the voice that 
charms. 

The Landlord’s tale was one of armi^ 

Only a tale of love is mine, 

Blending the human and divine, 

A tale of the Decameron, told 
In Palmien’s garden old. 

By Fiametta, laurel-crowned, 

While her companions lay around. 

And heard the intermingled sonnd 
Of airs that on their errands sped, 

And wild birds gossiping overhead. 

And lisp of leaves, and fountain’s fall. 

And her own voice more sweet than all. 
Telling the tale, which, wanting tliese. 
Perchance may lose its power to please.** 


THE STUDENT’S TALE 
THE FALCON OF SER FEDERIGO 

One summer morning, when the son was 
hot, 

Weary with labor in his garden-plot, 

On a rude bench beneath his cottage 
eaves, 

Ser Federigo sat among the leaves 

Of a huge vine, that, with its arms out* 
spread. 

Hung its deHeious clusters overhead. 

Below him, throng the lovely valley, 
flowed 

The river Amo, like^ winding road. 

And banks were Hfted l^h In air 
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The spires and roofs of Florence called the 
Fair ; 

To him a marble tomb, that rose above 
His wasted fortunes aud his buried love. 
For there, in banquet and in tournament, 
His wealth had lavished been, his substance 
spent, 

To woo and lose, since iU his wooing sped, 
Monna Giovanna, who his rival wed, 

Yet ever in his fancy reigned supreme. 

The ideal woman of a young man’s dream* 

Then he withdrew, in poverty and pain. 

To this small farm, the last of his domain. 
His only comfort and his only care 
To prone his vines, and plant the hg and 
pear ; 

His only forester and only guest 
His falcon, faithful to him, when the rest, 
Whose willing hands had found so light of 
: yore 

The brazen knocker of his palace door, 

Had now no strength to lift the woodien 
latch, 

That entrance gave hen^th a roof of 
thatch. 

Companion of his solitary ways, 

Purveyor of his feasts on holidays, 

On him this melancholy maa bestowed 
The love with which his nature overflowed. 

And so the empty-handed years went 
round, 

TaQJsmt^ though voiceful with prophetic 
sound, 

Attd so, that summer mom, he sat and 
mused 

With folded, patient hands, as he was used, 
And drfeaihily before bis half-closed sight 
Floated the vision of his lost delight. 

him, imofeionless, the drowsy bird 
Bre^nmd of the chase, and in his slumber 

sudden, scythe-like sweep of wings, 
Ihatdare 

plun^^ through eddying 
gulfs of air, 

Theiif starting broad awake upon hispereb, 
his bells, like mass-bells in a 
cburch, 

And his master, seemed to say, 

shall we hiust to-day ? ” 

Ser FedMgs^Jhsii!i|^t not of (t^ chase ; ' i 

T|tt» 


I will not say he seems to see, he sees 
111 the leaf-shadows of the trellises. 

Herself, yet not herself ; a lovely child 
With flowmg tresses, and eyes wide and 
wild. 

Coming undaunted up the garden walk, 
And looking not at him, but at the hawk. 

« Beautiful falcon ! ” said he, ** would that I 
Might hold thee on my wnst, or see thee 
fly!” 

The voice was hers, and made strange 
echoes start 

Through aE the haunted chambers of his 
heart, 

As an seolian harp through gusty doors 
Of some old rum its wild music pours. 

« Who is thy mother, my fair boy ? ” he 
said, 

His hand laid softly on that shining head. 
“Monua Gio\auna. Will you let me stay 
A little while, and with your falcon play ? 
We live thei-e, just beyond your garden 
wall, 

In the great house behind the poplars tall.” 

So he spake on ; and Federigo heard 
As from afar each softly uttered word, 

And drifted onward through the golden 
gleams 

And shadows of the misty sea of dreams, 
As manners becalmed through vapors 
drift, 

And feel the sea beneath them sink and 
lift, 

And hear far ofl the mournful breakers 
roar, 

And voices calling f aintly from the shore t 
Then waking from his pleasant reveries^ 

He took the little boy upon his knees, 

And told him stones of his gallant bird, 
Till in their friendship he became a 
third. 

Monna Giovanna, widowed in her prime, 
Had come with friends to pass the summer 
time 

In her grand villa, half-way up the hill. 
Overlooking Florence, bat retired and still ; 
With iron gates, that opened through long 
lines 

Of sacred ilex and centennial pines, 

And terraced gardens, and broad steps of 
stone, 

And svl'rAjx deities, with moss oVergiowa.^ 
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fountains palpitating in the heat. 

And all Val d’Arno stretched beneath its 
feet 

Here in seclusion, as a widow may, 

The lovely lady whiled the hours away, 
Pacing m sable robes the statued hall. 
Herself the stateliest statue among all, 

And seeing more and more, with secret 

Her husband risen and living in her boy, 
Till the lost sense of life returned again, 
Not as delight, but as relief from pain. 
Meanwhile the boy, rejoicing in his 
strength, 

Stormed down the terraces from length to 
length ; 

The screaming peacock chased m hot pur- 
suit. 

And climbed the garden trellises for fruit. 
But his chief pastime was to watch the 
flight, 

Of a gerfalcon, soaring into sight, 

Beyond the trees that fringed the garden 
wall, 

Then downward stooping at some distant 
call ; 

And as he gazed full often wondered he 
Who might the master of the falcon be, 
Until that happy morning, when he found 
Master and falcon in the cottage ground. 

And now a shadow and a terror fell 
On the great house, as if a passing-bell 
Tolled from the tower, and ffled each 
spacious room 

With secret awe and preteraatural gloom * 
The petted boy grew ill, and day by day 
Pined with mysteiious malady away. 

mother’s heart would not be com- 
forted ; 

Her darling seemed to her already dead, 
And often, sitting by the sufferer’s side, 

« What can I do to comfort thee ? ” she 
cried 

At flist the silent lips made no reply, 

But, moved at length by her importunate 
cry, 

**Grive me,” he answered, with implonng 
* tone, 

^Ser Eedengo’s falcon for my own ! ” 

No answer conld the astonished mother 
^ make ; 

Hoif Oould she ask, eW, for her darling’s 
sake, ‘ ' 


Such favor at a luckless lover’s hand, 

W ell knowing that to ask was to command f 
Well knowmg, what all falconers con- 
fessed, 

In all the land that falcon was the best, 
The master’s pride and passion and d©- 
light, 

And the sole pursuivant of this poor 
knight. 

But yet, for her child’s sake, she could no 
less 

Than give assent, to soothe his restlessness, 
So promised, and then promising to keep 
Her promise sacred, saw him fall asleep. 

The morrow was a bright September mom j 
The earth was beautiful as if new-born ; 
There was that nameless splendor every* 
where, 

That wild exhilaration in the air. 

Which makes the passers m the city street 
Congratulate each other as they meet. 

Two lovely ladies, clothed in cloak and 
liood) 

Passed through the garden gate into the 
wood, 

Under to lustroae leave*, and threngh to 

sheen 

Of dewy sunshine showering down he** 
tween. 

The one, close-hooded, had the afcferaeiave 
grace 

Which sorrow sometimes lends a womanSs 
face; 

Her daik eyes mmstened with the mists 
that roll 

From to gulf-stream of passion in to 
soul ; 

The other with her hood thrown back, her 
hair 

MAking a golden glory in the air, 

Her cheeks suffused with an auroral 
blush, 

Her young heart singing louder than the 
thrush, 

So walked, that morn, through mingled 
light and shade, * 

Each by the other’s presence lovelier made^ 
Monna Giovamia and her bosom friend, - 
Intent upon their errand and its end. 

They found Ser Fedengo at his toil, 
like bantshed Adam, delving in the seal ; 
And when he looked and these fair women 
spded,r « ' * 
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The garden suddenly was glorified ; 

His long-lost Eden was restored again, 

And the strange river winding through the 
plain 

Iso longer was the Arno to his eyes, 

But the Euphrates wateiing Paradise f 

Moniia Giovanna raised her stately head, 
And with fair words of salutation said 
“ Ser Federigo, we come here as Inends, 
Hoping in this to make some poor amends 
For past unkindness I who ne’er before 
Would even cross the threshold of your 
door, 

I who in happier days such pride main- 
tained, 

Eefused your banquets, and your gifts dis- 
dained, 

This morning come, a self-invited guest, 

To put your generous nature to the test, 
Aiid breakfast with you under your own 
vine ” 

To which he answered. “Poor desert of 
mme, 

I^ot your unkindness call it, for if aught 
Is good in me of feeling or of thought. 
From you it comes, and this last grace out- 
weighs 

All sorrows, all regrets of other days.” 

And after farther compliment and talk, 
Among the asters in the garden walk 
He left his guests ; and to his cottage 
turned, 

And as he entered for a moment yearned 
For the lost splendors of the days of old, 
The ruhy glass, the silver and the gold. 
And felt how piercing is the sting of pride, 
want embittered and intensified. 

He looked about him for some means or 

To keep this unexpected holiday ; 

Searcshed every cupboard, and then searched 
. again, 

Summon^ the maid, who came, but came 
f “^ain ; < 

Signor did not hunt to-day,*’ she 

. ^d, 

nothing in the house but wine 
aaiid bread.** 

Then suddenly the drowsy falcon shook 
Bis littLofMls, with that sagacious look, 
Wl^ as plain as laiiguage to the 

^ If aiiyybiifig49 wanting, I am here ! ** 


Yes, everything is wanting, gallant bird I 
The master seized thee without further 
word. 

Like thine owm lure, he whuled thee round ; 
ah me ! 

The pomp and flutter of bra^e falconry, 
The bells, the jesses, the blight scarlet 
hood, 

The flight and the pursuit o'er field and 
wood, 

All these forevermore are ended now ; 

No longer victor, hut the victim thou ! 

Then on the board a snow-white cloth he 
spread, 

Laid on its wooden dish the loaf of biead, 
Brought purple grapes with autumn sun- 
shine hot, 

The fragiant peach, the juicy bergamot ; 
Then in the midst a flask of wine he placed 
And with autumnal flow'ers the banquet 
graced 

Ser Federigo, would not these suffice 
Without thy falcon stuffed with cloves and 
spice ? 

When all was ready, and the courtly dame 
With her companion to the cottage came, 
Upon Ser Federigo’s bram there fell 
The wild enchantment of a magic spell I 
The room they entered, mean and low and 
small, 

Was changed into a sumptuous banquet- 
hail. 

With fanfares by aerial trumpets blown ; 
The rustic chair she sat on was a throne ; 
He ate celestial food, and a divine 
Flavor was given to his country wine, 

And the poor falcon, fragrant with his spice, 
A peacock was, or bird of paradise I 

When the repast was ended, they arose 
And passed again into the garden-close. 
Then said the lady, “ Far too well I know, 
Eemembering still the days of long ago, 
Though you betray it not, with what snj^ 
prise 

Yon see me here in this familiar wise. 

Yon have no children, and you eannol 

gmm 

What anguish, what unspeakable distress 
A moih^ feels, whose child is lying ill, 
Nor how her heart anticipates his will. 
And yet for this, yon see me lay aside , ; 
AU wom^ly reserve and check qf prid^ 
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And ask the thing most precious in your 
sight, 

your falcon, your sole comfort and delight, 
Which if you find it in your heart to give, 
My poor, unhappy boy perchance may 
live.” 

Ser Federigo listens, and replies, 

With tears of love and pity in his eyes : 
“Alas, dear lady I there can be no task 
So sweet to me, as giving when you ask. 
One little hour ago, if I had known 
This wish of yours, it would have been my 
own. 

But thinking in what manner I could best 
Do honor to the presence of my guest, 

I deemed that nothing worthier could be 
Than what most dear and precious was to 
me ; 

And so my gallant falcon breathed his last 
To furnish forth this morning our repast.” 

In mute contrition, mingled with dismay. 
The gentle lady turned her eyes away, 
Orievmg that he such sacrifice should 
make 

And kill his falcon for a woman’s sake. 

Yet feeling in her heart a woman’s pride, 
That nothing she could ask for was denied ; 
Then took her leave, and passed out at the 
gate 

With footstep slow and soul disconsolate. 

Three days went by, and lo! a passing- 
beU 

Tolled from the little chapel in the dell ; 
Ten strokes Ser Federigo heard, and said, 
Breathm^a^ prayer, "Alas! her child is 

Three months went by ; and lo ! a merrier 
chime 

Hang from the chapel bells at Christmas- 
time ; 

The cottage was deserted, and no more 
Ser Federi^ sat beside its door, 

But now, with servitors to do his will, 

In the grand villa, half-way up the hill, 

Sat at the Christmas feast, and at his side 
Monna Giovanna, his beloved bride, 

Hever so beantijEul, so kind, so Mr, 
Enthroned once mofre in old rustic 
chair, ' » 

H%^perch^ upon ilie lack of whk^ there 
stood ^ ^ ^ I 
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And underneath the inscription, with a 
date, 

"AH thmgs come round to him who will 
hut wait.” 


INTERLUDE 

Soon as the story reached its end, 

One, over eager to commend. 

Crowned it with injudicious praise ; i 

And then the voice of blame found v^oly 
And fanned the embers of dissent 
Into a somewhat lively blaze. 

The Theologian shook his head ; 

"These old Italian tales,” he said, 

" From the much-praised Decameron down 
Through all the rabble of the rest, 

Are either trifling, dull, or lewd ; 

The gossip of a neighborhood 
In some remote provincial town, 

A scandalous chronicle at best ! 

They seem to me a stagnant fen, 

Grown rank with rashes and writh reeds, 
Where a white lily, now and then, 

Blooms m the midst of no3dons weeds 
And deadly nightshade on its banks ! 

To this the Student straight replied, 

" For the white lily, many thanks t 
One should not say, with too much pride. 
Fountain, I will not drink of thee ! 

Nor were it grateful to forget 
That from these reservoirs and tanks 
Even imperial Shakespeare drew 
His Moor of Yenice, and the Jew, 

And Borneo and Juliet, 

And many a famous comedy.” 

Then a long pause ; till some one md, 

“ An Angel is flying overhead ! ” 

At these words spake the Spanish Jew* 

And murmured with an inward br^th: 

" Gk)d grant, if what you say be true. 

It may not the Angel of I^th ! ** 

And then another pause ; and then. 
Stroking his beard, he said again : 

“This brings back to memory 
A stmy in the Talmud told. 

That book of gems, that book of gcdd* 

I Of wonders many and immifold, 

I A tale that often comels^iome, 

I And 'tad'" my ^ 

I And never wearies nor grovN^ ^dl” 
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THE SPANISH JEW’S TALE 
THE LEGEND OF RABBI BEN LEVI 

Rabbi Ben Levi, on the Sabbath, read 

A volume of the Law, m which it said, 

« No man shall look upon my face and 
hve.” 

And as he read, he prayed that God would 
give 

His faithful servant grace with mortal eye 

To look upon His face and yet not die. 

Then fell a sudden shadow on the page. 

And, lifting up his e^es, grown dun with 
age, 

He saw the Angel of Death before him 
stand, 

Holding a naked sword in his right hsmd. 

Rabbi Ben Levi vras a righteous man, 

Yet through his veins a chill of terror ran. 

With tremblmg voice he said, " What wilt 
thou here ? ” 

The Angel answered, “ Lo ’ the time draws 
near 

When thou must die ; yet first, by God’s 
decree, 

Whatever thou askest shall be granted 
thee.” 

Replied the Etabbi, " Let these living eyes 

First look upon niy place m Paradise.” 


Then said the Angel, “ Come with me and 
look.” 

Rabbi Ben I^evi closed the sacred book. 
And rising, and uplifting his gray head, 
^Give me thy sword,” he to the Angel 
said, 

•^Lest thou shouldst fall upon me hy the 

J wey” 

The Angel smiled and hastened to obey, 
Mm forth to the Celestial Town, 
And.l^ Mm on the wall, whemse, gazing 

Levi, with his living eyes, 
Ml^t leek upon his plae© in Paradise. 


Then Mto the city ©f the Lord 

The RahM leaped with the Death- Angel’s 

And the streets there swept a 


sudd^ breath 


unknown^ wMek men 


Meanwhile the Angel staved without, and 
cried, 

“ Come back ! ” To w’hich the Rabbi’s 
voice replied, 

“ No ! in the name of God, whom I adore, 

I swear that hence I will depart no 
more ! ” 

Then all the Angels cried, “ O Holy One, 
See what the sou of Levi here hath done ! 
The kingdom of Heaven he takes by 
violence, 

And 111 Thy name refuses to go hence ! ” 
The Lord replied, “My Angels, be not 
wroth ; 

Did e’er the sou of Levi break his oath ? 
Let him remain ; for he with mortal eye 
Shall look upon my face and yet not die.” 

Beyond the outer wall the Angel of Death 
Heard the gieat voice, and said, with pant- 
ing bieath, 

“ Give back the sword, and let me go my 
way.” 

Whereat the Rabbi paused, and answered, 
“Na^r i 

Anguish enough already hath it caused 
Among the sous of men ” And while he 
paused 

He heaid the awful mandate of the Lord 
Resounding through the air, “Give back 
the sword ! ” 

The Rabbi bowed his head in silent prayer, 
Then said he to the dreadful Angel, 
“ Swear 

No human eye shall look on it again ; 

But when thou takest away the souls of 
men, 

Thyself unseen, and with an unseen sword, 
Thou wilt perform the bidding of the 
Lord.” 

The Angel took the sword again, and 
swore, 

And walks on earth unseen forevermore. 


INTERLUDE 

He ended : and a kind of spell 
Upon the silent listeners fell. 

His solemn manner and his words 
Had tonehed the deep, mystenons ehorde ' 
That vibrate in each human breast 
Alike* but not ahke eonf essed. • x 
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The spiritual world seemed near ; 

Aud close abo\e them, full of fear, 

Its awful adumbratiou passed, 

A lummous shadow, vague aud vast. 

They almost feared to look, lest there, 
Embodied from the impalpable air. 

They might behold the Angel stand, 
Holaing the sword in his right hand. 

At last, but m a voice subdued, 

Not to disturb their dreamy mood, 

Said the Siexhan : " While you spoke. 
Telling your legend marvellous. 

Suddenly lu my memory woke 

The thought of one, now gone from us, — 

An old Abate, meek and mild, 

My friend and teacher, when a child, 

Who sometimes m those days of old 
The legend of an Angel told, 

Which ran, as I remember thus.” 


When he awoke, it was already mght ; 

The church was empty, and there was no 
light, 

Save where the lamps, that glimmered few 
and faint, 

Lighted a little space before some saint. 

He started from his seat and gazed around, 

But saw no Imng thing and heard no 
sound. 

He groped towards the door, but it was 
locked ; 

He cried aloud, and listened, and then 
knocked, 

And uttered awful threatenings and com- 
plaints, 

And imprecations upon men and saints. 

The sounds reechoed from the roof and 
walls 

As if dead priests were laughing in their 
stalls. 


THE SICILIAN’S TALE 


KING ROBERT OF SICILY 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
^parelled in magnideenfc attire, 

With retinue ot many a knight and squire, 
On St John’s eve, at vespers, proudly 
sat 

And heard the priests chant the Magnifi- 
cat 

And as he listened, o’er and o’er again 
Repeated, like a burden or refeiin, 

He caught the words, ** Deptmai 
Ik mde, et excdtamt humUm; ” 

And slowly liftmg up his kingly head 
He to a learned clerk beside him said, 
**What mean these words?” The clerk 
made answer meet, 

<^He has put down the mighty from thw 
seat, 

And has ei^ted them of low degree.” 
Ther^t King Robert muttered sc^fu%, 
“ *T is well that such seditious words are 
sung 

Oasly by prints and in the Latin tongue ; 
For mU> priests and people be it known, ' 
There is no power can push me from my 
, throne J ” ^ 1 

Apd feE 

a^deei 


At length the sexton, hearing from with^ 
out 

The tumult of the knocking and the shout, 

And thinking thieves were in the house of 
prayer, 

Came wii^ his lantern, asking, ^^Who la 
there ? ” 

Half choked with rage. King Robert fiercely 

“Open: ’t is I, the King! Art Ihoa 
afraid?” 

The frightened sexton, mattering^ with a 
curse, 

“This is some drunken vagabond, or 
worse ! ” 

Tamed the great key and flung the portal 
wide ; 

A man rush^ by Mm at a single stdda^ 

Haggard, half naked, wi^mut hat or doak, 

Who nei&er turned, nor looked at him, nor 
spoke. 

But leaped Into the blackness of the i%ht. 

And vmnshed like a spectre from hk 
sight. 


Robert of Sieily, Imo^r of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Kmperor of Allemaine,. 
Despoiled of his magnifieeht attire, 
Bareheaded, brea^less» and b^prent wkh 
mire, 

Wkh sense of mi outrage d^s^mv 
ate, 

St*ode^.ou 

gate.} ' ‘.s' 
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Rushed through the courtyard, thrusting 
in his rage 

To right and le±t each seneschal and page, 
And hurried up the broad and sounding 


I 

i 


stair, 

His white face ghastly in the torches’ 
glare. 

From hall to hall he passed with breathless 


Voices and cries he heard, but did not 
heed, 

Until at last he reached the banquet-room, 
Blazing with light, and breathing with per- 
fume. 


There on the dais sat another kmg, 
Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet- 
rmg, 

King Robert’s self in features, form, and 
height, 

But all transfigured with angelic light I 
It was an Angel ; and his presence there 
With a divine effulgence filled the air, 

An exaltation, piercing the disguise, 

Though none the hidden Angel recognize. 

A moment speechless, motionless, amazed, 
The throneless monarch on the Angel 
gazed, 

Who met his look of anger and surprise 
With the divine compassion of his eyes ; 
Then said, “Who art thou? and why 
com’st thou here ? ” 

To which King Robert answered with a 
sneer, 

** I am the King, and come to claim my own 
Frmh an impostor, who usurps my 
throne 1 ” 

And suddenly, at these audacious words. 
Up sp^^g the angry guests, and drew their 
. ' swc^s ; 

The Angel answered, with unruffled hrow, 
^ the King, but the Kiug^s Jester, 

Hmnseforth shalt wear the bells and scal- 
loped cape, 

^y counsellor shalt lead an ape ; 
Thoa ‘^alt obey my servants when they 

my henclmen in the hall I ” 





ibert^sthreat^ ahd Cries and 

M 

and 

1 


A group of tittering pages ran before, 

And as they opened wide die foldmg-door, 
His heait failed, for be heard, wuth strange 
alarms, 

The boisterous laughter of the men-at-arms, 
And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring 
W'lth the mock plaudits of “ Long live the 
King!” 

Next morning, waking with the day’s first 
beam. 

He said within himself, “ It was a dream ! 
But the straw rustled as he turned his 
head, 

There were the cap and bells beside his bed, 
Around him rose the bare, discolored walls, 
Close by, the steeds were champing in their 
stalls, 

And m the corner, a revolting shape, 
Shiveniig and chattering sat the wretch^ 
ape 

It was no dream ; the world he loved so 
much 

Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch ! 

Days came and went ; and now returned 
again 

To Sicily the old Saturnian reign ; 

Under the Angel’s governance benign 
The happy island danced with corn and 
wine, 

And deep within the mountain’s burning 
breast 

Enceladus, the giant, was at rest. 

Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his fate, 
Sullen and silent and disconsolate. 

Dressed in the motley garb that Jesters 
wear, 

With look bewildered and a vacant stare, 
Close shaven above the ears, as monks are 
shorn. 

By courtiers mucked, by pages laughed to 
scorn, 

His only friend the ape, his only food 
Wh^t others left, — he still was unsah- 
dued. 

And when the Angel met him on his way, 
And half in earnest, half in jest, would say, 
Sternly, though tenderly, that he might 
feel 

The velvet scabbard held a sword of steel. 
Art ^ou King ? ” the passion of ^ ' 
woe 

him in resistless overfiowi 
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And, lifting high his forehead, he would 
fling 

The ha^hty^ywer hack, ** I am, I am the 

Almost three years were ended ; when 
there came 

Ambassadors of great repute and name 
From Valmond, Emperor of Allemame, 
Unto King Robert, saying that Pope Ur- 
bane 

By letter summoned them forthwith to come 
On Holy Thursday to his city of Rome. 
The Angel with great joy received his 
guests, 

And gave them presents of embroidered 
vests. 

And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined, 
And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 
Then he departed with them o’er the sea 
Into the lovely land of Italy, 

Whose lovehness was more resplendent 
made 

By the mere passing of that cavalcade, 
With plumes^ and cloaks, and housings, and 
the stir 

Of jewelled bridle and of golden spur. 

And lo ! among the menials, m mock state, 
Upon a piebald steed, with shambling gait, 
His cloak of f ox-tails flapping in the wind, 
"Ke solemn ape demurely perched behind, 
King Robert rode, making huge merriment 
In all the country towns through which 
they went* 

The Pope received them with great pomp 
and blare 

Of bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter’s 
square, 

Giving his benediction and embrace, 
Fervent, and full of apostolic grace* 

While with congratulations and with 
prayers 

He entertained the Angel unawares, 
Robert, the Jester, bursting through the 
crowd, 

Into their presence rushed, and cried aloud, 
<*I am the King! Look, and behold in 
me 

Robert, yonr brother^ King of Sicily I 
This man, who wears my semblance to your 

Is an impostor in a Mhg^s dl^^uke. 

Bo you n«^ mert m ireiee within 
Answer my cry, and mj we arc akin ? ” 


The Pope in silence, but with troubled 
mien, 

Gazed at the Angel’s countenance serene i 
The Emperor, laughmg, said, ‘‘ It is strange 
sport 

To keep a madman for thy Fool at court I ” 
And the poor, baffled Jester in disgrace 
Was hustled back among the populace. 

In solemn state the Holy Week went by, 
And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the sky ; 
The presence of the Angel, with its light, 
Before the sun rose, m^e the city bright, 
And with new fervor filled the hearts of 
men, 

Who felt that Christ indeed had risen 
again. 

Even the Jester, on his bed of straw. 

With haggard eyes the unwonted splendor 
saw. 

He felt within a power unfelt before, 

And, kneelmg humbly on his chamber floor, 
He heard the rushing garments of the Lord 
Sweep through the silent air, ascending 
heavenward. 

And now the visit ending, and once more 
Valmond returning to the Danube’s shore, 
Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again 
The land was made resplendent with his 
tram. 

Flashing along the towns of Italy 
Unto Salerno, and from thence by sea. 

And when once more within Palermo’s 
wall, 

And, seated on the throne in his great hall, 
He heard the Angelus from convent 
towers, 

As if the better world conversed with ours, 
He beckoned to King Robert to draw 
nigher, 

And with a gesture bade the rest retire ; 
And when they were alone, the Angel saidr 
“Art thou the King?” Then, bowing 
down his head, 

King Robert crossed both hands upon his 
breast, 

And meekly answered him ; ^^Thou know- 
^t best I 

My sins as scarlet are ; let me go bence, 
And in some cloister^s school of penitence, 
Across those i^mies, pave the way to 
•heavefn, * ' 

Walk ' ibarejiaelv ^ ^ guilty be 
shriven!” 
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The Angel smiled, and from his radiant 
face 

A holy hght illumined all the place. 

And through the open window, loud and 
clear, 

They heard the monks chant m the chapel 
near. 

Above the stir and tumult of the street : 

He has put down the mighty from their 
seat, 

And has exalted them of low degree I 
And through the chant a second melody 
Hose like the throbbing of a single string : 
I am an Angel, and thou ait the King!” 

King Robert, who was standing near the 
throne, 

Lifted his eyes, and lo ! he was alone ! 

But all apparelled as in days of old, 

With erniined mantle and with cloth of 
gold; 

And when his courtiers came, they found 
him there 

Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent 
prajer, 

INTERLUDE 

Amo then the blue-eyed Norseman told 
A Sa^a of the days of old. 

" There is,” said he, a wondrous book 
Of Legends in the old Norse tongue. 

Of the dead kii^s of Norroway, — 
Legends that once were told or sung 
In many a smoky fireside nook - 
Of Iceland, in the ancient day, 

Bf wandering Saga-man or Seald ; 
‘fieimskringla* is the volume called ; 
And he who looks may find therein 
The story thsub I now begin.” 

And in each ^nse the story made 
LJpm his violin he played. 

An an appropriate interlude, 

Fragments of old Norwegian tunes 
That bopnd In me the separate runes. 
And held the mind in pe^eet mood, 
Sntwieing and, encirclmg all 
The stmnge and antiquated rhymes 
xaelodlea of ^den thones ; 

As ever, some half-ruined wall, 
Bl^inted mA about to fall. 

Fresh woodbines climb and interlaoe. 
And keep ^ loosened sttmes m 


THE MUSICIAN’S TALE 
THE SAGA OF KING OLAF 
I 

THE CHALLENGE OF THOR 

I AM the God Thor, 

I am the War God, 

I am the Thunderer ! 

Here in my Northland, 

My fastness and fortress. 
Reign I forever ! 

Here amid icebergs 
Rule I the nations ; 

This is my hammer, 

Miolner the mighty ; 

Giants and sorcerers 
Cannot withstand it I 

These are the gauntlets 
Wherewith I wield it, 

And hurl it afar ofi ; 

This is my girdle ; 

Whenever I brace it, 
Strength is redoubled ! 

The light thou beholdest 
Stream through the heavens, 
In flashes of crimson, 

Is hut my red beard 
Blown by the night-wind, 
Affrighting the nations 1 

Jove is my brother ; 

Mine eyes are the lightning ; 
The wheels of my chariot 
Roll in the thunder. 

The blows of my hammer 
Ring in the earthquake 1 

Force rules the world still, 
Has ruled it, shall rule it ; 
Meekness is weakness, 
Strength is triumphant, 

Over the whole earth 
Sufi is it Thor’s-Bay 1 

Thou art a God too, 

O Galilean I 

And thus single-handed 
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Unto the combat, 

Gauntlet or Gospel, 

Here I defy thee I 

ir 

KING OLAF'S RETURN 

And King Olaf heard the cry, 

Saw the red light in the sky, 

Laid his hand upon his sword, 

As he leaned upon the railing, 

And his ships went sailing, saihng 
Northward into Brontheim fiord. 

There he stood as one who dreamed ; 
And the red light glanced and gleamed 
On the armor that he wore ; 

And he shouted, as the rifted 
Streamers o’er him shook and shifted, 

“ I accept thy challenge, Thor t ” 

To avenge his father slain, 

And reconquer realm and reign, 

Came the youthful Olaf home, 
Through the midnight sailing, sailing, 
Listening to the wild wind’s wailmg, 
And the dashing of the foam. 

To his thoughts the sacred name 
Of his mother Astrid came, 

And the tale she oft had told 
Of her flight by secret passes 
Through the mountains and morasses^ 
To the home of Hakon old. 

Then strange memories crowded back 
Of Queen Gunbild’s wrath and wrack. 
And a humed flight by sea ; 

Of gnm Vikings, and the rapture 
Of the sea-fight, and the capture, 

And the life of slavery. 

How a stranger watched his face 
In tho Estbonian market-place, 

Scanned his features one by one, 
Saying, “We should know each other ; 
I am Sigurd, Astrid’s brother, 

Thou art Olaf, Astnd’s son ! ” 

Then as Queen Allogia’s page. 

Old in honors, youzi^ in age. 

Chief oi all her men-at^rms ; 


Till vague whispers, and mysterious, 
Reached King Valdemar, the imperious, 
FiUmg him with strange alarms. 

Then his cmisings o’er the seas, 

Westward to the Hebrides 
And to Seilly’s rocky shore ; 

And the hermit’s cavern dismal, 

Christ’s great name and ntes baptismal 
In the ocean’s rush and roar. 

All these thoughts of love and strife 
Glimmered through his lurid life, 

As the stars’ intenser light 
Through the red flames o’er him trail* 
ing, 

As his ships went sailing, sailing 
Northward in the summer night. 

Trained for either camp or court, 

Skilful in each manly sport, 

Young and beautiful and tall ; 

Art of warfare, craft of chases, 

Swimming, skating, snow-shoe races. 
Excellent alike m all. 

When at sea, with all his rowers, 

He along the bending oars 
Outside of his ship could run. 

He the Smalsor Hum ascended, 

And his shining shield suspended 
On its summit, like a sun. 

On the ship-rails he could stand, 

Wield his Sword with either hand, 

And at once two javelins throw ; 

At ail feasts where ale was strongest 
Sat the merry monarch longest, 

First to come and last to go. 

Norway never yet had seen 
One so beautiful of mien, 

One so royal in attire, 

When in arms completely fumi^^ 
Harness gold-mlaid and burnished. 

Mantle like a flame of fire. 

Thus came Olaf to his own, 

When upon the night-wind blown 
Passed that cry along the shore ; 

And he answered, while the nfted 
Streamers o’er him shook and shifted, 

^ I accept thy chshbnge, Thor 1’^ 
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III 

THORA OF RIMOL 

** Thopa of Rimol ! hide me ! hide me ! 
Danger and shame and death betide me ! 
For Olaf the King is hunting me down 
Through field and forest, through thorp 
and town I ’’ 

Thus cried Jarl Hakon 
To Thora, the fairest of women. 

“ Hakon Jarl I for the love I bear thee 
Neither shall shame nor death come near 
thee ! 

But the hiding-place wherein thou must 
he 

Is the cave underneath the swine in the 
sty.’^ 

Thus to Jarl Hakon 

Said Thora, the fairest of women* 

So Hakon Jarl and his base thrall Karker 
Crouched in the cave, than a dungeon 
darker, 

As Olaf came riding, with men in mail, 
Through the forest roads into Orkadale, 
Demanding Jarl Hakon 
Of Thora, the fairest of women. 

Bich and honored shall be whoever 
The head of Hakon Jarl shall dissever ! 
Hakon heard him, and Karker the slave, 
Through the breathing-holes of the dark- 
some cave* 

Alone in her chamber 

Wept Thora, the fairest of women. 

Said Karker, the crafty, "I will not slay 
thee ! 

For all the king’s gold X will never betray 
thee ! ’’ 

** Then why dost thou turn so pale, O 
churl. 

And then again black as the earth ? ” said 
the Earl. 

pale and more faithful 
Was Thora, the fairest of women. 

From a team in the night the thrall 

** Round a gold ring King Olaf 

laying I 


And Hakon answered, ‘‘Beware of the 
king ! 

He will &y round thy neck a blood-red 
ring.” 

At the ring on her finger 

Gazed Thora, the fairest of women. 

At daybreak slept Hakon, with sorrows 
encumbered, 

But screamed and drew up his feet as he 
slumbered j 

The thrall in the darkness plunged with his 
knife, 

And the Earl awakened no more in this 
Hfe. 

But wakeful and weeping 
Sat Tliora, the fairest of women. 

At Nidarholm the pnests are all singing, 

Two ghastly heads on the gibbet are swing- 
ing; 

One is Jarl Hakon’s and one is his thrall’s, 

And the people are shoutmg from windows 
and walls ; 

While alone in her chamber 
Swoons Thora, the fairest of women. 


IV 

QUEEN SIGRID THE HAUGHTY 

Queen Sigrid the Haughty sat proud and 
aloft 

In her chamber, that looked over meadow 
and croft. 

Heart’s dearest, 

Why dost thou sorrow so ? 

The floor with tassels of fir was besprent. 

Filling the room with their fragrant scent. 

She heard the birds sing, she saw the sun 
shine, 

The air of summer was sweeter than wine. 

Like a sword without scabbard the bright 
river lay 

Between her own kingdom and Norroway. 

But Olaf the King had sued for her hand. 

The sword would be sheathed^ the river 
be spanned. 
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Her maidens were seated around her knee, 

Working bright figures in tapestry. 

And one was smgmg the ancient rune 

Of Brynhilda’s love and the wrath of 
Gudrun, 

And through it, and round it, and over it 
all 

Sounded incessant the waterfall. 

The Queen in her hand held a ring of 
gold. 

From the door of Ladd’s Temple old. 

King Olaf had sent her this wedding gift, 

But her thoughts as arrows were keen and 
swift. 

She had given the ring to her goldsmiths 
twain, 

Who smiled, as they handed it back again. 

And Signd the Queen, in her haughty 
way, 

Said, “ Why do you smile, my goldsmiths, 
say ? ” 

And they answered ; " O Queen I if the 
truth must be told. 

The ring is of copper, and not of gold ! ** 

The lightning flashed o’er her forehead and 
cheek, 

She only murmured, she did not speak : 

^^If in his ^fts he can faithless be, 

There will be no gold in his love to me.” 

A footstep was heard on the outer stair, 

And in steode King Olaf with royal air. 

He kissed the Queen’s hand, and he whis* 
pered of love, 

And swore to be true as the stars are above. 

But she smiled with contempt as she an- 
swered ‘ ‘*0 King, 

Will you swear it, as Odin once swore, on 
the ring ? ” 

And the King : 0h speak not of Odin to 
me, 

wiiEe of Khig^Olal a ddbstian mhSt 


Looking straight at the Bang, with her 
level brows, 

She said, “ I keep true to my faith and my 
vows.” 

Then the face of King Olaf was darkened 
with gloom. 

He rose in his anger and strode through 
the room. 

“ Why, then, should I care to have thee ? ” 
he said, — 

" A faded old woman, a heathenish jade ! ” 

His zeal was stronger than fear or love. 

And he struck the Queen in the face with 
his glove. 

Then forth from the chamber in anger he 
fled, 

And the wooden stairway shook with hi? 
tread. 

Queen Sigrid the Haughty said under her 
breath, 

"This insult, King Olaf, shall be thy 
death I ” 

Heart’s dearest, 

Why dost thou sorrow so ? 


V 

THE SKERRY OF SHRIEKS 

How fipom all King Olaf ’s farms 
His men-at-arms 
Gathered on the Eve of Easter ; 

To his house at Angvalds-ness 
Fast they press, 

Drinking with the royal feaster. 

Loudly through the wide-flung door 
Came the roar 

Of the sea upon the Skerry j 
And its thunder loud and near 
Beached the ear, 

Mingling with their voices merry. 

" Hark I ” said Olaf to bis Scald, 
Halfred the Bald, 

" Listen to that song, and learn it I 
Half my kingdom would X give, 

As I live, 

If by s;hch would earn it I 
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For of all the runes and rhymes 
Of all times, 

Best I like the ocean’s dirges, 

When the old harper heaves and rocks, 

His hoary locks 

Flowing and flashing in the surges ! ” 

Halfred answered : “ I am called 
The Unappalled ! 

Nothing hinders me or daunts me. 

Hearken to me, then, 0 King, 

While I sing 

The great Ocean Song that haunts me” 

will hear your song sublime 
Some other time,” 

Says the drowsy monarch, yawning, 

And retires ; each laughing guest 
Applauds the 3 est ; 

Then they sleep till day is dawning. 

Facing up and down the yard. 

King Olaf’s guard 
Saw the sea-mist slowly creeping 
O’er the sands, and up the hill. 

Gathering still 

Bound the house where they were sleeping. 

It was not the fog he saw, 

Nor misty flaw, 

That above the landscape brooded ; 

It was Eyvind Kallda’s crew 
Of warlocks blue 

With their caps of darkness hooded I 

Bound and round the house they go. 
Weaving slow 
Magic circles to encumber 
And imprison in their ring 
Olaf the King, 

As he helpless lies in slumber. 

Then athwart the vapors dun 
The Faster sun 

Strdameti with one broad traek of js^lendor I 
In their real lortm appeared 
The warloelss wdrd, 

Awfcd as the Witch of Endor. 

Blinded by the light that ^flared, 
and staged,, 

Bound ahA steps unsteady ^ 

From his whs^w Dlaf gaaed. 

And, amazed, 

** Who are thesd htoonge people saM he. 


“ Eyvind Kallda and his men I ” 
Answered then 

From the yard a sturdy farmer ; 

While the meu-at-arms apace 
Filled the place, 

Busily buckling on their armor. 

From the gates they salhed forth, 

South and north, 

Scoured the island coast around them. 
Seizing all the warlock band, 

Foot and hand 

On the Skerry’s rocks they bound them. 

And at eve the king again 
Called his train, 

And, with all the candles burning, 

Silent sat and heard once more 
The sullen roar 
Of the ocean tides returning. 

Shrieks and cries of wild despair 
Filled the air, 

Growmg fainter as they listened ; 

Then the bursting surge alone 
Sounded on ; — 

Thus the sorcerers were christened ! 

Sing, 0 Scald, your song sublime, 
Your ocean-rhyme,’^ 

Cried King Olaf : it will cheer me I ” 
Said the Scald, with pallid cheeks, 

The Skerry of Shrieks 
Sings too loud for you to hear me I ” 


VI 

THE WRAITH OF ODIN 

The guests were loud, the ale was strong. 
King Olaf feasted late and long ; 

The hoary Scalds together sang ; 

Overhead the smoky rafters ra:^. 

Bead ndes Sir Morten of rogelsang. 

The door swung wide, with creak and din 
A blast of cold night-air came in, 

And on the threshold shivering stood 
A one-eyed guest, lyith cloak and hood. 

ridea^ Morten of Fogelsang* 

The Kin|f exclaimed, ** O graybeard palC I 
Come warm thee with this cup of ale.” 
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The foaming draught the old man quaffed, 
The noisy guests looked on and laughed. 
Dead ndes Sir Morten of Eogelsaiig. 

Then spake the Kmg “ Be not afeaid : 

Sit here by me ” The guest obeyed. 

And, seated at the table, told 
Tales of the sea, and Sagas old. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

And ever, when the tale was o’er, 

The King demanded yet one more ; 

Till Sigurd the Bishop smiling said, 

’T is late, O King, and time for bed.” 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

The King retired ; the stranger guest 
Followed and entered with the rest ; 

The lights were out, the pages gone, 

But still the garrulous guest spake on. 
Dead ndes Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

As one who from a volume reads. 

He spake of heroes and their deeds, 

Of lands and cities he had seen, 

And stormy gulfs that tossed between. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

Then from his lips in music rolled 
The Havamal of Odin old, 

With sounds mysterious as the roar 
Of billows on a distant shore. 

Dead ndes Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

Do we not learn from runes and rhymes 
Made by the gods m elder times, 

And do not still the great Scalds teach 
That silence better is than speech ? ” 

Dead ndes Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

Smiling at this, the Kmg replied. 

Thy lore is by thy tongue belied ; 

For never was I so enthralled 
Either by Saga-man or Scald.” 

Desm ndes Sir Morten of Fogelsang, 

The Bishop said, “ Late hours we keep ! 
Night wanes, O King ! 't is time for 
sleep ! ” 

Then slept the Kmg, and when he woke 
The ^last was gone, the morning broke. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

They found the docxrs jBeetnrely barred. 
They found the wateh-dog in the yard. 


There was no footprint in the grass. 

And none had seen the stranger pass. 
Dead ndes Sir Morten of Fogelsang, 

King Olaf crossed hmiself and said : 

“ I know that Odm the Great is dead ; 
Sure IS the tnumph ot our Faith, 

The one-eyed stranger was his wraith,” 
Dead ndes Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


VII 

IRON-BEARD 

Olaf the King, one summer morn, 

Blew a blast on his bugle-hom, 

Sending his signal through the land of 
Drontheim. 

And to the Hus-Tmg held at Mere 
Gathered the farmers far and near, 

With their war weapons ready to confront 
him. 

Ploughing under the mormng star, 

Old Iron-Beard in Ynar 
Heard the summons, chuckling with a low 
laugh. 

He wiped the sweat-drops from his brow, 
Unharnessed his horses from the plough. 
And clattering came on horseback to Km g 
Olaf. 

He was the churliest of the churls ; 

Little he cared for king or earls ; 

Bitter as home-brewed ale were his foam- 
ing passions. 

Hodden-gray was the garb he wore, 

And by the Hammer of Thor he swore ; 
He hated the narrow town, and all its 
fashions. 

But he loved the freedom of his farm, 
His ale at night, by the fireside warm, 
Gudrun his daughter, with her fiaxen 
tresses. 

He loved his horses and his herds, 

The smell of the earth, and the song o| 
birds. 

His well-filled bams, his brook with its 
watercresses. 
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Huge and cumbersome was his frame ; 
His beard, from which he took his name, 
Frosty and fierce, like that of Hymer the 
Giant. 

So at the Hus-Tmg he appeared. 

The farmer of Yriar, Iron-Beard, 

On horseback, m an attitude defianL 

And to King Olaf he cried aloud. 

Out of the middle of the crowd, 

That tossed about him like a stormy 
ocean : 

** Such sacrifices shalt thou brmg 
To Odin and to Thor, 0 King, 

As other kings have done in their devotiou I ” 

King Olaf answered : “ I command 
This land to he a Christian land ; 

Here is my Bishop who the folk baptizes I 

But if you ask me to restore 
Your sacrifices, stained with gore, 

Then will I olEer hitman sacrifices I 

Hot slaves and peasants shall they be, 
But men of note and higji degree, 

Such men as Orm of Lyra and Kar of 
Gryting I ” 

Then to their Temple strode he in, 

And loud behmd him heard the dm 
Of his men-at-arms and the peasants fiercely 
fighting. 

There in the Temple, carved in wood, 
The image of great Odin stood, 

And other gods, with Thor supreme among 
them. 

King Olaf smote them with the blade 
Of & huge war-axe, gold inlaid. 

And downward shattered to the pavement 
fiung them. 

At ^ sme moment rose without, 

From the contendmg crowd, a shout, ^ 
A^ningled sound of triumph and of wailing. 

And u^n ihe trampled plain 
^ < The Ir(m-Beard lay sls^ 

Ididway bc^een the ass^ed and ihe 


King Olaf from the doorway spoke : 

<< Choose ye between two tiimgs, my 
folk, 

To be baptized or given up to slaugh- 
ter!” 

And seeing their leader stark and deaa, 

The people with a murmur said, 

<< 0 King, baptize us with thy holy water.” 

So all the Brontheim land became 

A Christian land in name and fame, 

In the old gods no more believing and 
trusting. 

And as a blood-atonement, soon 

King Olaf wed the fair Gndnm ; 

And thus in peace ended the Brontheim 
Hus-Ting I 


VIII 

GUDRUN 

On King Olaf bridal night 
Shines the moon with tender light, 
And across the chamber streams 
Its tide of dreams. 

At the fatal midnight hour, 

When all evil things have power. 
In the glimmer of the moon 
Stands Gudrun. 

Close a^inst her heaving breast 
Sometirng in herhand is pressed ; 
Like an icicle, its sheen 
Is cold and keen. 

On the cairn are fixed her eyes 
Where her murdered father lies, 
And a voice remote and drear 
She seems to hear. 

What a bridal night is this ! 

Cold will be the dagger’s kiss ; 
Laden with the chill of death 
Is its breath. 

Like the drifting snow she sweeps 
To tbe couch where Olaf sleeps ; 
Suddenly he wakes and stirs, 
eyes meet hera. 
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« What IS that,” Kiag Olaf said, 

« Gleams so bright above my head ? 
Wherefore standest thou so white 
lu pale moonlight ? ” 

’T is the bodkin that I wear 
When at night I bmd my hair ; 

It woke me falling on the floor ; 

T is nothing more.” 

Forests have ears, and fields have eyes ; 
Often treachery lurking lies 
Underneath the fairest hair I 
Gudrun beware ! ” 

Ere the earliest peep of mom 
Blew King Olaf ’s bugle-hom ; 

And forever sundered ride 
Bridegroom and bnde ! 

IX 

THANGBRAND THE PRIEST 

Short of stature, large of limb, 

Burly face and russet beard, 

All the women stared at him, 

When in Iceland he appeared. 

«Look I ** they said, 

With nodding head, 

There goes Thangbrand, Olaf ’s Priest.” 

All the prayers he knew by rote. 

He could preach like Chrysostome, 
From the Fathers he could quote, 

He had even been at Borne. 

A learned clerk, 

A man of mark, 

Was this Thangbrand, Olaf’s Priest. 

He was quarrelsome and loud, 

And impatient of control, 

Boisterous in the market crowd, 
Boisterous at the wassail-bowl, 
Everywhere 

Would drink and swear, 
Swaggering Thangbrand, Olaf ^s Priest. 

In his house this malcontent 
Could the King no longer bear, 

So to Iceland he was sent 
To convert the heathen there, 

And away 
One summer day 

Sailed this Thangbrand, OlaFs Prieet. 


There in Iceland, o’er their books 
Pored the people day and night, 

But he did not like their looks, 

Nor the songs they used to write. 

** Ail this rhyme 
Is waste of time I ” 

Grumbled Thangbrand, OlaFs Priest. 

To the alehoTise, where he sat, 

Came the Scalds and Saga-men ; 

Is it to be wondered at 

That they quarrelled now and then. 
When o*er his beer 
Began to leer 

Drunken TlStnghrand, Olaf^s Priest ? 

All the folk in Altafiord 

Boasted of their island grand ; 

Saying in a single word, 

“ Iceland is the finest land 
That the sun 
Doth shine upon ! ” 

Loud laughed Thangbrand, OlaFs Priest. 

Ajid he answered : “ What ’s the use 
Of this braggmg up and down, 

When three women and one goose 
Make a market in your town I ” 

Every Scald 
Satires drawled 

On poot Thangbrand, OlaFs Priest. 

i Something worse they did than that ; 
And what vexed him most of all 
Was a figure in shovel hat, 

Drawn in charcoal on the wall ; 

With words that go 
Sprawling below, 

"This is Thangbrand, Olafs Priest.” 

Hardly knowing wbat he did. 

Then he smote them might and main, 
Thorvald Veile and Veterhd 
Lay there in the alehouse slain. 

“ To-day we are gold, 
To-morrow mould ! ” 

Muttered Thangbrand, Olaf’s Priest. 

Much in fear of axe and rope. 

Back to Norway sailed he then. 

‘‘ O King Olaf ! little hope 
Is there of these Iceland men ! ” 
Meekly said. 

With bending bead, 

Pious Tfaaegharand, Olaf Priest. 
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X 

RAUD THE STRONG 

‘‘ All the old gods are dead, 

All the wild warlocks fled ; 

But the White Christ lives and reigns, 
And throughout my wide domains 
His Gospel shall be spread 1 ” 

On the Evangelists 
Thus swore King Olaf. 

But still in dreams of the night 
Beheld he the cnmson light, 

And heard the voice that defied 
Him who was crucified, 

And challenged him to the fight. 

To Sigurd the Bishop 
King Olaf confessed it. 

And Sigurd the Bishop said, 

“ The <3d gods are not dead, 

For the great Thor still reigns, 

And among the Jarls and Thanes 
The old witchcraft still is spread.” 
Thus to King Olaf 
Said Sigurd the Bishop. 

** Far north m the Salten Fiord, 

By rapine, fire, and sword, 

Lives the Yiking, Baud the Strong ; 
All the Godoe Isles belong 
To him and his heathen horde.” 

Thus went on speaking 
Sigurd the Bishop. 

" A warlock, a wizard is he, 

And the lord of the wind and the sea ; 
And whichever way he sails, 

He has ever favoring gales, 

By his craft in soopeery ” 

Here the sign of the cross 
Made devoutly King Olaf. 

" With rites that we both abhor, 

He woj?sh%)s Odin and Thor ; 

So it cannot yet he said, 

That all the old gods are dead. 

And the are no more,*’ 

JlWdng anger 

Then King t ' 

^ I win Ban^ 


And along the Salten Fiord 
Preach the Gospel with my sword, 
Or be brought back in my shroud ! ” 
So northward from Brontheim 
Sailed King Olaf t 


XI 

BISHOP SIGURD OF SALTEN FIORD 

Loud the angry wind was wailing 
As King Oiaf’s ships came sailing 
Northward out of Drontheim haven 
To the mouth of Salten Fiord. 

Though the flying sea-spray drenches 
Fore and aft the rowers* benches, 

Not a single heart is craven 

Of the champions there on board. 

All without the Fiord was quiet, 

But within it storm and riot, 

Such as on his Vikmg cruises 

Baud the Strong was wont to ride. 

And the sea through all its tide-ways 
Swept the reeling vessels sideways, ^ 

As the leaves are swept through sluices. 
When the flood-gates open wide. 

“ *T is the warlock \ ’t is the demon 
Baud ! ” cned Sigurd to the seamen ; 

“ But the Lord is not affrighted 
By the witchcraft of his foes.” 

To the ship’s bow he ascended, 

By his choristers attended, 

Bound him were the tapers lighted, 
And the sacred incense rose. 

On the bow stood Bishop Sigurd, 

In Ms robes, as <me transfigured, 

And tbe Crucifix he planted 

High amid the rain and mist. 

Then with holy water sprinkled 
All the ship ; the mass-bells tinkled : 
Loud the monks around him chanted, 
Loud he p^d the Evangelist. 

As into the they darted, 

On each side the water parted ; 

Down a path like silver moltea 

Stead&y rowed King GW’s idi%>s ; 
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Steadily burned all night the tapers, 

And the White Christ thiough the vapors 
Gleamed acioss the Fiord of tialten, 

As through John's Apocalypse, — 

Till at last they reached Raud’s dwelling 
On the little isle of Gelling ; 

Not a guard was at the dooiway, 

Not a glimmer of light was seen. 

But at anchor, carved and gilded, 

Lay the dragon-ship he builded ; 

’T was the grandest ship m Norway, 

With its crest and scales of green. 

Up the stairway, softly creeping, 

To the loft where Baud was sleeping, 

With their fists they burst asunder 
Bolt and bar that held the door. 

Drunken with sleep and ale they found 
him, 

Dragged him from his bed and bound him. 
While he stared with stupid wonder 
At the look and garb they wore. 

Then King Olaf said “ O Sea-King ! 
Little time have we for speaking, 

Choose between the good and evil ; 

Be baptized ! or thou shalt die I ” 

But in scorn the heathen scoffer 
Answered • '*1 disdain thme offer; 
Neither fear I God nor Devil ; 

Thee and thy Gkispel I defy ! ” 

Then between his jaws distended. 

When his frantic suuggles ended, 

Through King Olaf’s horn an adder, 

Touched by fiie, they forced to glide. 

Sharp his tooth was as an arrow, 

As he gnawed through bone and marrow ; 
But without a groan or shudder, 

Baud the Strong blaspheming died. 

Then baptized they all that region, 
Swarthy Lap and fair Norwegian, 

Far as swims the salmon, leaping, 

Up the streams of Salten Fiord. 

In their temples Tbor and Odin 
Lay in dust and ashes trodden* 


As King Olaf, onward sw’eepmg, 

Preached the Gospel with his sword. 

Then he took the carved and gilded 
Dragon-ship that Baud had builded, 

And the tiller single-handed 

Grasping, steeied mto the mam. 

Southward sailed the sea-gulls o*er him. 
Southward sailed the ship that bore him, 
Till at Drontheim haven landed 
Olaf and his crew again. 


XII 

KING olaf’s CHRISTMAS 

At Diontheim, Olaf the King 
Heard the bells of Yule-tide ring, 

As he sat in his banqnet-liali, 

Drinking the nut-brown ale, 

With his bearded Berserks hale 
A.nd tall. 

Three days his Yule-tide feasts 
He held wth Bishops and Priests, 

And bis horn filled up to the biini ; 
But the ale was never too strong, 

Nor the Saga-man’s tale too long, 

For him. 

O’er his drinkmg-hom, the sign 
He made of the cross divine, 

As he drank, and muttered his prayers; 
But the Berserks evermore 
Made the sign of the Hammer of Thoi 
Over theirs. 

The gleams of the fire-light dance 
Upon helmet and hauberk and lance. 

And laugh mthe eyes of the King; 
And he cries to Halfred the Scald, 
Grav-bearded, wrinkled, and bald, 
-«Smg!” 

Sing me a song divine, 

With a sword in every line, 

I And this shall be thy reward.’* 

And he loosened the belt at his waist, 

And in front of the singer placed 
His sword. 
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“ Quern-biter of Hakon the Good, 
Wherewith at a stroke he hewed 

The millstone through and through, 
And Foot-breadth of Thoralf the Strong, 
Were neither so broad nor so long. 

Nor so true/’ 

Then the Scald took his harp and sang, 
And loud through the music rang 
The sound of that shinmg word ; 
And the harp-strings a clangor made, 

As if they were struck with the blade 
Of a sword. 

And the Berserks round about 
Broke forth into a shout 

That made the rafters ring : 

They smote with their fists on the board, 
And shouted, “ Long live the Sword, 

And the King !” 

But the King said, “ O my son, 

I miss the bright word in one 

Of thy measures and thy rhymes.” 
And Halfred the Scald replied, 

“ In another ’t was multiplied 
Three times.” 

Then King Olaf raised the hilt 
Of iron, oross-sh^ed and gilt, 

And said, “ Co not refuse ; 

Count well the gam and the loss, 

Thor’s hammer or Chnst’s cross : 

Choose f ” 

And Halfred the Scald said, “ This 
In the name of the Lord I kiss, 

Who on it was crucified I ” 

And a shout went round the board, 

« In the name of Christ the Lord, 

Who died 1” 

Then over the waste of snows 
The noonday sun uprose, 

Through the driving mists revealed, 
Like the lifting of the Host, 

By ii^nsa^ouds almost 
Concealed. 

On wall a vast 

And shado^^eross was casi 

Fromife.fa|Jt of iho l^ted swcKrd, 
And in foaming cups of ale 
The Berserli^ Was^hael I 

To ihe 


XIII 

THE BUILDING OF THE LONG SERPENT 

Thorberg Skafting, master-builder, 

In his ship-yard by the sea, 

Whisthng, said, “ It would bewilder 
Any man but Thorberg Skafting, 

Any man but me ! ” 

Near him lay the Dragon stranded, 

Built of old by Baud the Strong, 

And Eong Olaf had commanded 
He should build another Dragon, 

Twice as large and long. 

Therefore whistled Thorberg Skafting, 

As he sat with half-closed eyes, 

And his head turned sideways, drafting 
That new vessel for King Olaf 
Twice the Dragon’s size. 

Bound him busily hewed and hammered 
Mallet huge and heavy axe ; 
Workmen laughed and sang and clanr 
ored ; 

Whirred the wheels, that into rigging 
Spun the shining fiax I 

All this tumult heard the master,— 

It was music to his ear ; 

Fancy whispered all the faster, 

“ Men shifi hear of Thorberg Skaft 
ing 

For a hundred year I ” 

Workmen sweating at the forges 
Fashioned iron bolt and bar, 

Like a warlock’s midnight orgies 
Smoked and bubbled the black caldroa 
With the boiling tar. 

Did the warlocks mingle in it, 

Thorberg Skafting, any curse ? 

Could you not be gone a minute 
But some mischief must be doing, 
Turning bad to worse 2 

! ’T was an ill wind that came wafting 
I From his homestead words of woe | 
To his f^arm went Thorberg Skafting, 

Oft repeatii^ to his workmen, 

Build ye thus and so. 
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After long delays returning 

Came the master back by night ; 

To his ship-yard longing, yearning, 

Hurried he, and did not leave it 
Till the mormng’s light. 

“ Come and see my ship, my dailing ! ” 

On the morrow said the King ; 
Finished now from keel to carling j 
Never yet was seen in Norway 
Such a wondrous thing ! ” 

In the ship-yard, idly talking, 

At the ship the workmen stared : 

Some one, all their labor balkmg, 

Down her sides had cut deep gashes, 

Not a plank was spared I 

** Death be to the evil-doer ! ” 

With an oath King Olaf spoke ; 

** But rewards to his pursuer ! ” 

And with wrath his face grew redder 
Than his scarlet cloak. 

Straight the master-builder, smiling, 
Answered thus the angry Kmg : 

** Cease blaspheming and reviling, 

Olaf, it was Thorberg Skaftmg 
Who has done this thing ! ” 

Then he chipped and smoothed the plank- 
ings 

Till the King, delighted, swore. 

With much landing and much thaul^g, 
Handsomer is now my Dragon 
Than she was before I ** 

Seventy ells and four extended 

On the grass the vessel’s keel ; 

High above it, gilt and splendid, 

Rose the figure-head ferocious 
With its crest of steel. 

Then they launched her from the tressels, 
In the ship-yard by the sea ; 

She was the grandest of all vessels. 

Never ship was built in Norway 
Half so fine as she ! 

The Long Serpent was she christened, 
’Mid the roar of cheer on cheer ! 

They who to the Saga listened 
Heard the name of Thorberg Skaftmg 
For a hundred year I 


XIV 

THE CREW OF THE LOXG SERPENT 

Safe at anchor in Drontheim bay 
King Olaf’s fleet assembled lay, 

.^d, striped with white and blue, 
Downward fluttered sail and banner, 
As ahghts the screaming lanner ; 
Lustily cheered, m their wild manner. 
The Long Serpent’s crew. 

Her forecastle man was Ulf the Bed ; 
Like a wolf’s was his shaggy head. 

His teeth as large and white ; 

His beard, of gray and russet blended. 
Bound as a swallow’s nest descended ; 
As standard-bearer he defended 
Olaf’s flag in the fight. 

Near him Kolbiom had his place, 

Like the King in garb and face. 

So gallant and so hale ; 

Every cabin-boy and varlet 
Wondered at his cloak of scarlet ; 

Like a river, frozen and star-lit, 
Gleamed his coat of mail. 

By the bulkhead, tall and dark, 

Stood Thrand Bame of Thelemark, 

A figure gaunt and grand ; 

On his hairy arm imprinted 
Was an anchor, azure-tinted ; 

Like Thor’s hammer, huge and dinted 
Was his brawny h^d. 

Einar Tamberskelver, bare 
To the winds his golden hair, 

By the mainmast stood ; 

Graceful was his form, and slender, 
And his eyes were deep and tender 
As a woman’s, in the splendor 
Of her maidenhood. 

In the fore-hold Biom and Bork 
Watched the sailors at their work : 

Heavens ! how they swore ! 

Thirty men they each commanded, 
Iron-sinewed, homy-handed, 

Shoulders broad, and chests expanded, 
Tugging at the oar. 

These, and many more like these. 
With King Olaf sailed the seas, 
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Till the waters vast 
Filled them with a vague devotion, 

With the freedom and the motion, 

With the roll and roar of ocean 
And the sounding blast. 

When they landed from the fleet. 

How they roared through Drontheim’s 
street, 

Boisterous as the gale ! 

How they laughed and stamped and 
pounded, 

Till the tavern roof resounded 
And the host looked on astounded 
As they drank the ale I 

Never saw the wild North Sea 
Such a gallant company 
Sail its billows blue I 

Never, while they cruised and quarrelled, 
Old King Gorm, or Blue-Tooth Harald, 
Owned a ship so well apparelled, 

Boasted such a crew I 


XV 

A LITTLE BIRD IN THE AIR 

A little bird in the air 
Is singing of Thyri the fair, 

The sister of Svend the Dane ; 

And the song of the garrulous bird 
In the streets of the town is heard, 

And repeated again and again. 

Hoist up your sails of silk. 

And flee away from each other. 

To King Burislaf, it is said. 

Was the beautiful Thyri w^, 

And a sorrowful bnde went she j 
And ai^r a week and a day 
She has fled away and away 
From his town by stormy sea. 

Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 

They say» ti^t throng heat and through 

!HiroUgh ^y say, and through 

By day ^y saj. 

She has fled ^ end ihe gossips report 
She has mm ecmrt. 

And the *> 


Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 

It is whispered King Oiaf has seen, 
Has talked with the beautiful Queen ; 

And they wonder how it will end ; 
For surely, if here she remain, 

It is war with King Svend the Dane, 
And King Burimf the Vend ! 

Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 

Oh, greatest wonder of all I 
It IS published in hamlet and hall, 

It roars hke a flame that is fanned I 
The Bang — yes, Olaf the King — 
Has wedded her with his ring, 

And Thyri is Queen in the land ! 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 


XVI 

QUEEN THYRI AND THE ANGELICA STALKS 

Northward over Drontheim, 

Flew the clamorous sea-gulls, 

Sang the lark and linnet 
From the meadows green ; 

Weeping in her chamber, 

Lonely and unhappy, 

Sat the Drottning Thyri, 

Sat King Olaf *s Queen. 

In at all the windows 
Streamed the pleasant sunshine, 

On the roof above her 
Softly cooed the dove ; 

But the sound she heard not, 

Nor the sunshine heeded. 

For the thoughts of Thyri 
Were not thoughts pf love. 

Then King Olaf entered, 

Beautiful as morning, 

Like the sun at Easter 
Shone his happy face ; 

In his hand he carried 
Angelicas uprooted. 

With delicioiia fragramse 
Filling all the place. 
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Like a rainy midnight 
Sat the Drettmug Thyri, 

Even the smile ol 01^ 

Could not cheer her gloom ; 

Nor the stalks he gave her 
With a gracious gesture, 

And with words as pleasant 
As their own perfume. 

In her hands he placed them, 

And her ]ewelled dngers 
Through the green leaves glistened 
Like the dews of morn ; 

But she cast them from her, 
Haughty and indignant, 

Dn the floor she threw them 
With a look of scorn. 

^‘Richer presents,*’ said she, 

** Gave King Harald Gormson 
To the Queen, my mother, 

Than such worthless weeds ; 

“ When he ravaged Norway, 
Laying waste the kingdom. 

Seizing scatt and treasure 
For her royal needs. 

“ But thou darest not venture 
Through the Sound to Vendland, 
My domains to rescue 
From King Bunslaf j 

" Lest King Svend of Denmark, 
Forked Beard, my brother, 

Scatter all thy vessels 
As the wind the chaff.” 

Then up sprang KingOlaf, 

Like a reindeer bousing, 

With an oath he answered 
Thus the luckless Queen ; 

“ Never yet did Olaf 
Fear King Svend of Denmark ; 
This right hand shall hale him 
By his forked cbm ! ” 

Then he left the chamber. 
Thundering through the doorway, 
Loud his s&pe resounded 
Down the outer stasr. 


Smarting with the insult, 

Through the streets of Brontheim 
Strode he red and wrathful. 

With his stately air. 

All his ships he gathered, 
Summoned all his forces. 

Making his war levy 
lu the region round. 

Down the coast of Norway^ 

Like a flock of sea-gulls, 

Sailed the fleet of Olaf 
Through the Danish Sound. 

With his own hand fearless 
Steered he the Long Serpent, 
Strained the creaking cordage, 
Bent each boom and gaff ; 

TiU in Yendland landing, 

The domains of Thyn 
He redeemed and rescued 
From King Burislaf. 

Then said Olaf, laughing, 

" Not ten yoke of oxen 
Have the power to draw us 
Like a woman’s hair ! 

** Now will I confess it. 

Better things are jewels 
Than angemsa istalks are 
For a ig^ueen to wear.” 


XVII 

KING SVEND OF THE FORKED BEARD 

Loudly the sailors eheered 
Svend of the Forked Beard, 

As with his fleet be steered 
Southward to Vendland : 

Where with their courses hauled 
All were together called. 

Under the Isle of Svald 
Near to the mainland. 

After Queen Gunhild’s death, 

So the old Saga saith. 

Plighted King Svend bis faith 
To Sigrid Sie Haughty ; 
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And to avenge his bnde, 
Soothing her wounded pride. 
Over the waters wide 
King Olaf sought he. 

Still on her scornful face, 
Blushing with deep disgrace, 
Bore she the crimson trace 
Of Olaf ’s gauntlet ; 

Like a malignant star, 

Blazing in heaven afar, 

Bed shone the angry scar 
Under hei frontlet. 

Oft to King Svend she spake, 

“ For thme own honor’s sake 
Shalt thou swift vengeance take 
On the vile coward I ” 

Until the Kmg at last, 

Gusty and overcast. 

Like a tempestuous blast 
Threatened and lowered. 

Soon as the Spring appeared, 
Svend of the Forked Beard 
High his red standard reared. 
Eager for battle ; 

While every warlike Dane, 
Seizing his arms again, 

Left all unsown the grain, 
Unhoused the cattle. 

Likewise the Swedish King 
Summoned in haste a Thing, 
Weapons and men to bring 
In aid of Denmark ; 

Eric the Norseman, too, 

As the war-tidings flew, 

Sailed with a chosen crew 
From Lapland and Finmark. 

So upon Easter day 
Sailed the three kings away, 
Out of the sheltered bay, 

In the bright season ; 

With them Earl Sigvald eame, 
Eager for spoil and fame ; 
that such a name 
Stooped to such treason ! 

Sale SvaM at last, 

How were their anchors cast, 

. Safevfir^«theaea and 

B!LQt^,^;€ire6 Mtigs ; 


While, with a base intent, 
Southward Earl Sigvald went, 
On a foul errand bent, 

Unto the Sea-kings. 

Thence to hold on his course 
Unto King Olaf’s force, 

Lying withm the hoarse 
Months of Stet-haven ; 

Him to ensnare and bring 
Unto the Danish king, 

Who his dead corse would fling 
Forth to the raven I 


XVIII 

KING OLAF AND EARL SIGVALD 

On the gray sea-sands 
King Olaf stands. 

Northward and seaward 
He points with his hands. 

With eddy and whirl 
The sea-tides curl, 

Washing the sandals 
Of Sigvald the Earl. 

The mariners shout. 

The ships swing about. 

The yards are all hoisted, 
The sails flutter out. 

The war-horns are played. 
The anchors are weighed, 
Like moths in the distance 
The sails flit and fade 

The sea is like lead, 

The harbor lies dead, 

As a corse on the sea-^shoie^ 
Whose spirit has fled I 

On that fatal day, 

The histones say, 

Seventy vessels 
Sailed out of the bay. 

But soon scattered wide 
0*er the billows they ride, 
While Sigvald and Olaf 
Sail side by side. 
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Cried the Earl : “ Follow me I 
I your pilot will be, 

For I know all the channels 
Where flows the deep sea ! ” 

So into the strait 
Where his foes lie m wait, 
Gallant King Olaf 
Sails to his fate ! 

Then the sea-fog veils 
The ships and their sails ; 
Queen Sigrid the Haughty, 
Thy vengeance prevails 1 


XIX 

KING OLAF’s war-horns 

“ Strike the sails I ” King Olaf said ; 

** Never shall men of mine take flight ; 
Never away from battle I fled, 

Never away from my foes I 
Let God dispose 
Of my life in the fight 1 ” 

** Sound the horns I ” said Olaf the King ; 
And suddenly through the drifting brume 
The blare of the horns began to ring, 

Like the terrible trumpet shock 
Of Eegnarock, 

On the Day of Doom I 

Louder and louder the wai>horns sang 
Over the level floor of the flood ; 

All the sails came down with a clang, 

And there in the midst overhead 
The sun hung red 
As a drop of blood. 

Drifting down on the Danish fleet 
Three together the ships were lashed, 

So that neither should turn and retreat ; 
In the midst, but in front of the rest, 

The burnished crest 
Of the Serpent flashed. 

King Olaf stood on the quarter-deck, 
Wi& bow of ash and arrows of oak, 

His gilded shield was without a fleck. 

His helmet mlaid with gold, 

And in many a fold 
Hung his crimson cloak. 


On the forecastle Ulf the Eed 
Watched the lashmg of the ships ; 

“ If the Serpent he so far ahead. 

We shall have hard work of it here,” 

Said he with a sneer 
On his bearded bps. 

King Olaf laid an arrow on string, 

“ Have I a coward on board ? ” said he# 

“ Shoot it another way, O King I ” 

Sullenly answered Ulf, 

The old sea-wolf ; 

You have need of me ! ” 

In front came Svend, the Sang of the 
Danes, 

Sweeping down with his fifty rowers ; 

To the right, the Swedish king with his 
thanes ; 

And on board of the Iron Beard 
Earl Erie steered 
To the left with his oars. 

These soft Danes and Swedes,” said the 
King, 

** At home with their wives had better stay, 
Than come within reach of my Serpent’s 
sting • 

But where jSric the Norseman leads 
Heroic deeds 
Will be done to-day ! ” 

Then as together the vessels crashed, 

Erie severed the cables of hide, 

With which Bang Olaf ’s ships were lashe^ 
And left them to drive and dnft 
With the currents swift 
Of the outward tide. 

Louder the war-horns growl and snarl. 
Sharper the dragons bite and sting ! 

Eric the son of Hakon Jarl 
A death-drink salt as the sea 
Pledges to thee, 

Olaf the King 1 


XX 

EINAR TAMBERSKELVER 

It was Einar Tamberskelver 
Stood beside the mast ; 

From his yew-bow, tipped with silver. 
Flew the arrows fast ; 
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Aimed at Enc unayailmg, 

As he sat concealed, 

Half behind the quarter-rading, 

Half behind his shield. 

First an arrow struck the tillep, 

Just above his head , 

" Sing, O Eyvmd SkaldaspUler,” 

Then Earl Enc said. 

« Sing the song of BLakon dying, 

Smg his funeral wail ! ” 

And another arrow flying 
Grazed his coat of mail. 

Turning to a Lapland yeoman, 

As the anow passed, 

Said Earl Eric, *♦ Shoot that bowman 
Standing by the mast.” 

Sooner than the word was spoken 
Flew the yeoman’s shaft ; 

Einar’s bow in twain was broken, 

ErnflT only laughed. 

« What was that ? said Olaf, standing 
On the quarter-deck. 

« Something heai-d I bke the stranding 
Of a shattered wreck.” 

Emar then, the arrow taking 
From the loosened string, 

Answered, “That was Norway breaking 
From thj’’ hand, O King I ” 

“ Thou art but a poor diviner,” 
Straightway Olaf said ; 

“Take my bow, and swifter, Einar, 

Let thy ^afts be sped.” 

Of his bows the fairest choosing, 
Beached he from above ; 

Einar saw the hlood-drops oozing 
Through his iron glove. 

But the bow was thin and narrow ; 

At the flrst assay, 

O’er its head he drew the arrow. 

Flung the bow away ; 

Said, wuth hot and an^y temper 
Flushing in his cheek, 

“Olaf i for BO gireat a Ktoper 
Are l^y bows too weak I ” 




Tteo, mA smBe of joy deflant 
Sealed he, 


Loose his golden locks were flowing, 
Bright his armor gleamed j 
Like Saint Michael overthrowing 
Lucifer he seemed. 


XXI 

KING OLAF’S BEATH-DRINK 

j Ail day has the battle raged, 

I All day have the ships engaged, 
j But not yet is assuaged^ 

The vengeance of Eric the Earl. 

The decks with blood are red, 

The arrows of death are sped, 

The ships are filled with the dead, 

And the spears the champions hurl. 

They drift as wrecks on the tide, 

Tlie grappling-irons are plied, 

The hoarders climb up the side, 

The shouts are feeble and few. 

[ Ah ! never shall Norway again 
1 See her sailors come back o’er the mam \ 
They all lie wounded or slain, 

Or asleep in the billows blue I 

j On the deck stands Olaf the King, 

Around him whistle and sing 
The spears that the foemen fling, ^ 

And the stones they hurl with their hands 

I In the midst of the stones and the spears, 
Eolbiorn, the marshal, appears, 

His shield in the air he uprears. 

By the side of King Olaf he stands. 

Over the slippery wreck 
I Of the Long Serpent’s deck 
Sweeps Enc with hardly a cheek. 

His lips with anger are pale ; 

[ He hews with his bsb at the mast, 

Till it falls, with the s^ overcast, 

I Like a snow-covered pine in the vast 
Dim forests of Orkadale. 

Seeking Kiag Olaf then, 
j BLe Tvmm aft with his men, 

As a hunter into the den 

Of the hear, when he stands at bay^ 
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« Remember Jarl Hakon I ” he cries ; 
When lo ! on his wondering eyes, 

Two kingly figures arise, 

Two Olats m warlike array ! 

Then Kolbiorn speaks in the ear 
Of Eling Olaf a word of cheer, 

In a whisper that none may hear, 

With a smile on his tremulous lip ; 

Two shields raised high in the air, 

Two flashes of golden hair, 

Two scarlet meteors’ glare, 

And both have leaped from the ship. 

Earl Eric’s men in the boats 
Seize Kolbiom’s shield as it floats, 

And cry, from their hairy throats, 

See ! it IS Olaf the King I ** 

While far on the opposite side 
Floats another shield on the tide. 

Like a 3ewel set in the wide 
Sea-current’s eddying ring 

There is told a wonderful tale, 

How the King stripped off his mail, 
Like leaves of the brown sea-kale. 

As he swam beneath the main ; 

But the young grew old and gray, 

And never, by night or by day, 

In his km^om of Norroway 
Was King Olaf seen again I 


XXII 

THE KHN OF NI0AROS 


The voice of a stranger 
It seemed as she listened. 

Of some one who answered 
Beseeching, imploring, 

A cry from afar off 
She could not distinguish. 

The voice of Saint John, 

The beloved disciple, 

Who wandered and waited 
The Master’s appearance, 
Alone m the darkness, 
Unsheltered and friendless. 

“ It is accepted. 

The angry defiance, 

The challenge of battle I 
It is accepted, 

But not with the weapons 
Of war that thou wieldest ! 

“Cross against corselet, 

Love against hatred, 
Peace-cry for war-cry I 
Patience is powerful ; 

He that o’ercometh 

Hath power o’er the nations f 

“ As torrents in summer, 
Half dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless, 

For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountains ; 

“ So hearts that are fainting 
Urow fall to o’erflowing, 

And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That GM at their fountains 
Far off has been raining I 


In the convent of Brontheim, 
Alone in her chamber 
Knelt Astrid the Abbess, 

At midnight, adoring, 
Beseeching, entreating 
The Virgin and Mother. 


“ Stronger than steel 
Ib the sword of the Spirit ; 
Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth is, 
Greater than anger 
Is love, and snbdueth ! 


She heard in the silence 
The voice of one speaking, 
Without in the darkness, 
In gusts of the night-wind, 
Now louder, now nearer, 
Now lost m the distance. 


“ Thou art a phantom, 

A shape of the sea-xni^, 

A shape of the brumal 
Rain, foai. the darkness 
Fearful and formless ; 

Day dawns and thou art not t 
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"^The dawn is not distant, 
Nor is the night starless ; 
Love IS eternal 1 
God IS stiU God, and 
His faith shall not fail us ; 
Chnst IS eternal ! ” 


INTERLUDE 

A strain: of music closed the tale, 

A low, monotonous, funeral wail, 

That with its cadence, wild and sweet, 
Made the long Saga more complete. 

Thank God,” the Theologian said, 

“ The reign of violence is dead, 

Or dying surely from the world ; 

While Love timmphant reigns instead, 
And in a brighter sky overhead 
His blessed banners are unfurled. 

And most of all thank God for this • 

The war and waste of clashing creeds 
Now* end in words, and not in deeds, 

And no one suffers loss, or bleeds, 

For thoughts that men call heresies. 

" I stand without here in the porch, 

I hear the belFs melodious din, 

I hear the organ peal within, 

I hear the prayer, with words that scorch 
Like sparks from an inverted torch, 

I hear the sermon upon sin, 

With threatenings of the last account. 
And all, translated in the air, 

B;each me but as our dear Lord’s Prayer, 
And 34 the Sermon on the Mount. 

^Must it be Calvin, and not Christ? 
Must it be Athanasian creeds, 

Or holy water, books, and beads ? 

Must struggling souls remain content 
With councils and decrees of Trent ? 

Add can it he enough for these 
The Christian Church the year embalms 
With evergreens and houghs of palms. 
And ills the air with litanies ? 

know that yimder Fhawee 
Thanks God, tl^ he is not like me j 
In my hun^Hnilon dressed, 

I only s tot »d heat my breast, 

A n d pray shariif. 


Not to one church alone, but seven, 

The voice prophetic spake from heaven ; 
And imto each the promise came, 
Diversified, but still the same , 

For him that overcometh are 
The new uame wntten on the stone, 

The raiment white, the crown, the throne, 
I And I will give him the Morning Star I 

Ah I to how many Faith has been 
No evidence of things unseen, 

But a dim shadow, that recasts 
The creed of the Phantasiasts, 

For whom no Man of Sorrow's died, 

For whom the Tragedy Divine 
Was but a symbol and a sign, 

And Chnst a phantom crucified ! 

For others a diviner creed 
Is living in the life they lead 
The passing of their beautiful feet 
Blesses the pavement of the street, 

And all their looks and words repeat 
Old Fuller’s saying, wise and sweet, 

Not as a vulture, but a dove, 

The Holy Ghost came from above. 

" And this brings back to me a tale 
So sad the hearer well may quail, 

And question if such things can be ; 

Yet in the chronicles of Spain 
Down the dark pages runs this stain, 

And naught can wash them white again. 
So fearful is the tragedy.” 


THE THEOLOGIAN’S TALE 
TORgUEMADA 

December 5 [at nudmgbt] Rimebed Torguemaday 
— a dismal story of fanaticism , bnt in its mam points 
histone. See De Castro, JS^paflolat^ page 

310 ” 

In the heroic days when Ferdinand 
And Isabella ruled the Spanish land, 

And Torqnemada, with his subtle brain, 
Ruled them as Grand Inquisitor of Spain, 
In a great castle near Yalladolid, 

Moated and high and by fair woodlands 
hid. 

There dwelt, as from the chronicles we 
learn. 

An old Hidalgo proud and tanitum. 
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Whose name has penshed^ with his towers 
of stone, 

And all his actions save this one alone ; 

This one, so terrible, perhaps ’t were best 
If it, too, were forgotten with the rest ; 
Unless, perchance, our eyes can see therein 
The martyrdom triumphant o’er the sm ; 

A double picture, with its gloom and glow. 
The splendor overhead, the death below. 

This sombre man counted each day as lost 
On which his feet no sacred threshold 
crossed 5 

And when he chanced the passing Host to 
meet, 

He knelt and prayed devoutly in the 
street ; 

Oft he confessed ; and with each mutinous 
thought, 

As with wild beasts at Ephesus, he fought. 
In deep contrition scourged himself in 
Lent, 

Walked in processions, with his head down 
bent, 

At plays of Corpus Christi oft was seen, 
And on Palm Sunday bore his bough of 
green. 

His sole diversion was to hunt the boar 
Through tangled thickets of the forest 
hoar, 

Or with his jingling mules to hurry down 
To some grand buU-^fight in the neighbor- 
ing town, 

Or in the crowd with lighted taper stand, 
When Jews were burned, or banished from 
the land. 

Then stirred within him a tumultuous joy 5 
The demon whose delight is to destroy 
Shook him, and shouted with a trumpet 
tone, 

^^Kill ! kni ! and let the Lord hud out his 
own U’ 

And now, in that old castle in the wood. 
His daughters, in the dawn of womanhood, 
Eetuming from their convent school, had 
mme 

Eesplendent with their bloom the forest 
shade, 

Beminding him of their dead mother’s 
face. 

When first she came into that gloomy 
flae% — 

A mmnocy In his heart as dim and sweet 
As in a solitary street. 


Where the same rays, that lift the sea, are 
thrown 

Lovely but powerless upon walls of stone. 
These two fair daughters of a mother dead 
Were all the dream had left him as it fled. 
A joy at first, and then a growing care, 

As if a voice within him cried, “Beware I ” 
A vague presentiment of impending doom, 
Like ghostly footsteps in a vacant room, 
Haunted him day and night ; a formless 
fear 

That death to some one of his house was 
near. 

With dark surmises of a hidden crime, 
Made life itself a death before its time. 
Jealous, suspicious, with no sense of shame, 
A spy upon his daughters he became ; 

With velvet slippers, noiseless on the floors. 
He glided softly through half-open doors ; 
Now in the room, and now upon the stair, 
He stood beside them ere they were aware; 
He listened in the passage when they 
talked. 

He watched them from the casement when 
they walked, 

He saw the gypsy haunt the river’s side, 
He saw the monk among the cork-trees 
glide; 

And, tortured by the mystery and the 
doubt 

Of some dark secret, past his finding out, 
Baffled he paused ; then reassured again 
Pursued the fiying phantom of his bmin. 
He watched them even when they knelt in 
church ; 

And then, descending lower in Ms search, 
Questioned the servants, and with eager 
eyes 

Listened incredulous to their replies ; 

The gypsy? none had seen her in the 
wood I 

The monk ? a mendicant in search of food t 

At length the awful revelation came, 
Crushmg at once his pride of birth and 
name ; 

The hopes his yearning bosom forward cast 
And the ancestral glories of the past, 

All fell together, crumbling in disgrace, 

A turret rent from battlement to base. 

His daughters talking in the dead of ni^i 
In their own chamber, and wiriumt a light. 
Listening, as he was wont, he overheard, 
And learned the dreadful secret, word bpi 
w<Hrd; 
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And hunryittg from his castle, with a cry 
He raised his hands to the uupitymg sky, 
Repeating one dread word, till bash and 
tree 

Caught it, and shuddering answered, 
"Heresy 

Wrapped in his cloak, his hat drawn o’er 
his face, 

U^ow hurrying forward, now with lingering 
pace, 

He walked all night the alleys of his park, 
With one unseen companion m the dark, 
The demon who within him lay in wait 
And by his presence turned his love to 
hate, 

Forever muttering in an undertone, 

" Kill 1 kill ! and let the Lord find out his 
ownl” 

Upon the morrow, after early Mass, 

While yet the dew was gl&tenmg on the 
grass, 

^»d all the woods were musical with birds, 
rhe old Hidalgo, ottering fearful words, 
Walked homeward with the Piiest, and in 
his room 

Summoned his treinbhng daughter to their 
doom^ 

When questioned, wdth brief answers they 
replied. 

Nor when accused evaded or denied ; 
Ei;;po$t»}ations, passionate appeals, 

AU that the human heart most f^irs or 
feels. 

In vain the Priest with earnest voice 
essayed ; 

in vain the father threatened, wept, and 
prayed ; 

Until at last he said, with haughty imen, 

** The Holy Office, then, must intervene I ” 

I 1 

And now the Grand Inquisitor of Spain, 
Wiih ail the fifty horsemen of his tein, 
a#W name i^sounding, like the Hast 
01 funeral trumpets, as he onward passed, 
GaSsa^ta^Yelladolid, and there began 
To tihs rieh Jews wMi ire and ban* 
To HaWgo went, and at the gate 

DemwM m albiss ol state, 

stood before 

A^w^ler^t^yiear^ *#totrseore, 

hsMl ^ a fito; 

And in Ms band, mystic horAlwheld, 


Which poison and all noxious charms dis- 
pelled. 

He heard in silence the Hidalgo’s tale, 

Then answered in a voice that made him 
quail : 

" Son of the Cnurch ! when Abraham of old 
To sacrifice his only son was told, 

He did not pause to parley nor protest, 

But hastened to obey the Lord’s behest. 

In him it was accounted righteousness ; 

The Holy Church expects of thee no less ! ” 

A sacred frenzy seized the father’s brain, 
And Mercy from that hour implored in 
vain. 

Ah I who will e’er believe the words I say ? 
His daughters he accused, and the same 
day 

They both were cast into the dungeon’s 
gloom, 

That dismal antechamber of the tomb, 
Arraigned, condemned, and sentenced to 
the flame, 

The secret torture and the public shame. 

Then to the Grand Inquisitor once more 
The Hidalgo went moie eager than before, 
And said : " When Abraham offered up his 
son, 

He clave the wood wherewith it might be 
done. 

By his example taught, let me too bring 
Wood from the forest for my offering 1” 
And the deep voice, without a pause, re- 
plied : 

" Son of the Church I by faith now justified. 
Complete thy sacrifice, even as thou wilt ; 
The Church absolves thy conscience ircrn 
all guilt!” 

Then this most wretched father went his 
way 

Into the woods, that round his castle lay, 
Where once his daughters in their child- 
hood played 

With their young mother in the sun and 
shade. 

Now all the leaves had fallen ; the branches 
Iwe 

Made a perpetnal moaning in the air, 

And screaming from their eyries overhead 
The ravews saSed athwart the sky of lead. 
With his own hands he lopped tie boughf 
and bound ^ 

PagcM», that crackled w$lh 
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And on Ins mules, caparisoned and gay 
With bells and tassels, sent them on their 
way 

Then with his mmd on one dark purpose 
bent, 

Again to the Inquisitor he went. 

And said : “ Behold, the fagots I have 
brought, 

And now, lest my atonement be as naught. 
Grant me one more request, one last de- 
sire, — 

With my own hand to light the funeral 
fire 

And Torquemada answered from his seat, 

“ Son of the Church ! Thine offering is 
complete ; 

Her servants through all ages shall not 
cease 

To magnify thy deed. Depart in peace ! ” 

Upon the market-place, builded of stone 
The scaffold rose, whereon Death claimed 
his own 

At the four comers, in stem attitude, 

Four statues of the Hebrew Prophets stood, 
Gazing with calm indifference iu their 
eyes 

Upon this place of human sacrifice, 

Round which was gathering fast the eager 
ciowd, 

With clamor of voices dissonant and loud, 
And every roof aud window was alive 
With restless gazers, swarming hke a hive. 

The church-bells tolled, the chant of monks 
drew near, 

Loud trumpets stammered forth their notes 
of fear, 

A line of torches smoked along the street, 
There was a stir, a rush, a tramp of feet. 
And, with its banners floating in the air, 
Slowly the long procession crossed the 
square. 

And, to the statues of the Prophets bound. 
The victims stood, with fagots piled around. 
Then all the air a blast of trumpets shook, 
And louder sang the monks with bell and 
book, 

And the Hidalgo, lofty, stem, and proud, 
Lifted his torch, and, bursting through the 
crowd. 

Lighted in haste the fagots, and then fled, 
those imploring eveashoidd strike him 
dead! 


O pitiless skies 1 why did your clouds re- 
tain 

For peasants* fields their floods of hoarded 
ram ? 

O pitiless earth ! why opened no abyss 
To bury in its chasm a crime like this ? 

That night, a mmgled column of fire and 
smoke 

From the dark thickets of the forest broke. 
And, glarmg o’er the landscape leagues 
away, 

Made all the fields and hamlets bnght as 
day. 

Wrapped m a sheet of flame the castle 
blazed, 

And as the villagers in terror gazed, 

They saw the figure of that cruel kmght 
Lean from a window in the turret’s height^ 
His ghastly face illumined with the glare, 
His hands upraised above his head it' 
prayer. 

Till the floor sank beneath him, and he fell 
Down the black hollow of that burning 
well. 

Three centuries aud more above his bones 
Have piled the oblivious years hke funeral 
stones , 

His name has perished with him, and no 
trace 

Remains on earth of his afflicted race ; 

But Torqnemada’s name, with clouds over- 
cast, 

Looms in the distant landscape of the Past, 
Like a burnt tower upon a bl^kened heath, 
Lit by the fires of burning woods beneai^h I 


INTERLUDE 

Thus closed the tale of guilt and gloom. 
That cast upon each listener’s face 
Its shadow, and for some brief space 
Unbroken silence filled the room. 

The Jew was thoughtful and distressed ; 
Upon his memory thronged and pressed 
The persecution of his race, 

Their wrongs and sufferings and disgrace j 
His head was sunk upon his breast, 

And from his eyes alternate came 
Flashes of wrath and tears of shame. 

The Student first the silence broke. 

As one who long has lam in 
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With purpose to retaliate, 

And thus he dealt the avenging stroke. 

In such a company as this, 

A tale so tragic seems amiss, 

That by its terrible contiol 
Overmasters and drags down the soul 
Into a fathomless abyss. 

The Italian Tales that you disdam, 
Some merry Night of Straparole, 

Or Machiavelli's Belphagor, 

Would cheer us and delight us more, 
Give greatex* pleasure and less pain 
Than your gnm tragedies of Spain ! ’’ 

And here the Poet raised his hand. 
With such entreaty and command, 

It stopped discussion at its birth, 

And said : " The story I shall tell 
Has meaning in it, if not mirth ; 
Listen, and hear what once befell 
merry birds of Killmgworth ! ” 


THE POETS TALE 

THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH 

It was the season, when through all the 
laud 

The merle and mavis build, and bmld- 
ing sing 

Those lovely lyrics, written by His hand, 
Whom Saxon Caedmon calls the Blithe- 
heart King ; 

When on the boughs the purple buds ex- 
pand, 

The banners of the vanguard of the 
Sprmg, 

And rivulets, rejoicing, rush and leap. 

And wave their fluttering signals from the 
steep. 

The robin and the bluebird, piping loud, 
Filled all the blossoming orchards with 
their glee ; 

!Die sparrows chirped as if they still were 
1 proud 

Their race in Holy Writ should men- 
^ned be ; 

And hut^iy crows, assembled in a crowd, 
ClamoSed their piteous prayer inees- 

Knowing who hears the ravens cry, and said ; 

“ Give us, # this -fey, our daily 

bread f ‘ - 


Across the Sound the birds of passage 
sailed, 

Speaking some unknown language 
strange and sweet 

Of tropic isle remote, and passing hailed 

The village with the cheers of all their 
fleet ; 

Or quarrelling together, laughed and 
railed 

Like foreign sailors, landed in the street 
Of seaport town, and with outlandish noise 
Of oaths and gibberish fnghtemng girls 
and hoys. 

Thus came the jocund Spring in Killing- 
worth, 

In fabulous days, some hundred years 
ago ; 

And thnfty farmers, as they tilled the 
earth, 

Heard with alarm the cawing of the 
crow, 

That mingled with the universal mirth, 

Cassandra-like, prognosticating woe ; 
They shook their heads, and doomed with 
dreadful words 

To swift destruction the w^hole race of 
birds. 

And a town-meeting was convened straight- 
way 

To set a price upon the guilty heads 
Of these marauders, who, m lieu of pay, 

Levied black - mail upon the garden 
beds 

And cornfields, and beheld without dis- 
may 

The awful scarecrow, with his fluttering 
shreds ; 

The skeleton that waited at their feast, 
Whereby their sinful pleasure was in* 
creased. 

Then from his house, a temple painted 
white, 

With fluted columns, and a roof of red, 
The Sqmre came forth, august and splen- 
did sight I 

Slowly descending, with majestic tread, 
Three flights of steps, nor looking left nor 
right, 

Down the long street he walked, as one 
I who said, 

I « A town that boasts inhabitots like me 
1 Can have no lack of good society I 
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The Parson, too, appeared, a man austere, 
The mstinct of whose nature was to 
HU; 

The wrath of God he preached from year 
to year, 

And read, with fervor, Edwards on the 
Will ; 

His favorite pastime was to slay the deer 
In Summer on some Adirondac hill ; 

E’en now, while walking down the rural 
lane, 

He lopped the wayside lilies with his cane. 

From the Academy, whose belfry crowned 
The hill of Science with ite vane of 
brass, 

Came the Preceptor, gazing idly round, 
Now at the clouds, and now at the green 
grass, 

And all absorbed in reveries profound 
Of fair Almira in the upper class, 

Who was, as in a sonnet he had said, 

As pure as water, and as good as bread. 

And next the Deacon issued from his door. 
In his voluminous necHcloth, white as 
snow ; 

A suit of sable bombazine he wore ; 

His form was ponderous, and his step 
was slow ; 

There never was so wise a man before ; 

He seemed the incarnate “ Well, I told 
you so I ” 

And to perpetuate his great renown 

There was a street named after him in 
town. 

These came together in the new town-hall. 
With sundry farmers from the region 
round. 

The Squire presided, dignified and taU, 

His air impressive and his reasoning 
sound ; 

III fared it with the birds, both great and 
small ; 

Hardly a friend in all that crowd they 
found, 

But enemies enough, who every one 

Charged them with all the crimes beneath 
the sun. 

When they had ended, from his place 
apart 

Kose the Preceptor, to redress the 
wrong, 


And, tremblmg like a steed before the 
start. 

Looked round bewildered on the expect^ 
ant throng ; 

Then thought of fair Almira, and took 
heart 

To speak out what was in him, clear and 
strong, 

Alike regardless of their smile or frown, 

And quite determined not to be laughed 
down, 

Plato, anticipating the Beviewers, 

From his Bepublic banished without pity 

The Poets ; in this little town of yours, 

You put to death, by means of a Com- 
mittee, 

The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, 

The street-musicians of the heavenly 
city, 

The birds, who make sweet music for us 
all 

In our dark hours, as David did for Saul. 

<‘The thrush that carols at the dawn of 
day 

From the green steeples of the piny 
wood ; 

The oriole in the elm ; the noisy jay, 

Jargoning like a foreigner at his food ; 

The bluebird balanced on some topmost 
spray, 

Flooding with melody the neighbor^ 
hood ; 

Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 

That dwell in nests, and have the gift of 
song. 

“You slay them all I and wherefore ? for 
the gain 

Of a scant handful more or less of 
wheat, 

Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 

Scratched up at random by industrious 
feet. 

Searching for worm or weevil after rain I 

Or a few cherries, that are not so sweet 

As are the songs these uninvited guests 

Sing at their feast with comfortable 
breasts. 

“Do you ne^er think what wondrous beings 
these ? 

Do you ne’er think who made them, and 
who taught 
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The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Aloue are the luterpreters of thought ? 

Whose household woi*ds are songs m many 
keys, 

Sweeter than instrument of man e’er 
caught 1 

Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 

Are half-way houses on the road to 
heaven I 

“ Think, every morning when the sun peeps 
through 

The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the 
grove, 

How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love ! 

And when you think of this, remember 
too 

'T is always morning somewhere, and 
above 

The awakening continents, from shore to 
shore, 

Somewhere the birds are singing evermore* 

Think of your woods and orchards without 
birds ! 

Of empty nests that cling to boughs and 
beams 

As in an idiot^s brain remembered words 
Hang empty *mid the cobwebs of bis 
dreams ! 

Will bleat of docks or bellowing of herds 
Make up for the l<«t music, when your 
teams 

Drag home the stingy harvest, and no 
more 

The feathered gleaners follow to your 
door? 

“ What 1 would you rather see the incessant 
stir 

Of insects in the windrows of the bay. 

And Imar the locust and the grasshopper 
'Bieir melancholy hurdy-gurdies play ? 

Is this more pleasant to you than the whir 
Of me^ow-lark, and her sweet roande- 
; lay. 

Or of little field-fares, as you take 

four ii^ning in the shade of bush and 

b^e? 

^Ym ei«#|fe®»tbfteves mS. pilkgers ; but 

ol yenr 

farms, * r 


Who from the cornfields drive the msidiou** 
foe, 

And from your harvests keep a hundred 
harms ; 

Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 

Benders good service as your man-ab' 
arms, 

Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 

And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 

**How can I teach your children gentle- 
ness, 

And mercy to the weak, and reverence 

For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 

Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 

Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is no 
less 

The selfsame light, although averted 
hence. 

When by your laws, your actions, and your 
speech. 

You contradict the very things I teach ? ” 

With this he closed ; and through the au- 
dience went 

A murmur, like the rustle of dead 
leaves ; 

The farmers laughed and nodded, and some 
beat 

Their yellow heads together like their 
sheaves ; 

Men have no faith in fine-spun sentiment 

Who put their trust in bullocks and in 
beeves. 

The birds were doomed ; and, as the record 
shows, 

A bounty offered for the heads of crows. 

There was another audience out of reach, 

Who had no voice nor vote in making 
laws, 

But in the papers read his little speech, 

And crowned his modest temples with 
applause ; 

They made him conscious, each one moire 
than each, 

He still was victor, vanquished in their 
cause 

Sweetest of all the applause be won jfrom 
thee, 

0 fair Almira at the Academy I 

And so the dreadful massacre began ; 

0*er fields and orchards, and o'er wood* 
land crests, 
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The ceaseless fusillade of terror ran. 

Dead fell the birds, with biood-stams on 
their breasts. 

Or wounded crept away from sight of 
man, 

While the young died of famine in their 
nests , 

A slaughter to be told in groans, not words, 

The very St. Bartholomew of Birds ! 

The Summer came, and all the birds were 
dead ; 

The days were like hot coals ; the very 
grouucP 

Was burned to ashes ; in the orchards fed 

Myriads of caterpillars, and around 

Tlie cultivated fields and garden beds 

Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and 
found 

No foe to check their march, till they had 
made 

The land a desert without leaf or shade. 

Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the 
town. 

Because, like Herod, it had ruthlessly 

Slaughtered the Innocents. From the trees 
spun down 

The canker-worms upon the passers-by, 

Upon each woman’s bonnet, shawl, and 
gown, 

Who shook them off with just a little 
cry; 

They were the terror of each favorite walk, 

The endless theme of all the village talk. 

The farmers grew impatient, but a few 

Confessed their error, and would not 
complain, 

For after all, the best thing one can do 

When it is raining, is to let it rain. 

Then they repealed the law, although they 
knew 

It would not call the dead to life again ; 

As school-boys, finding tbeir mistake too 
late, 

Draw a wet sponge across the accusing 
slate. 

That year in Killingworth the Autumn 
came 

Without the light of his majestic look, 

The wonder of the failir^ tongues of fiame, 

Th0 of Doom’s-Day 

bock. 


A few lost leaves blushed crimson with 
their shame, 

And drowned themselves despairmg in 
the brook, 

While the wild wind went moaning every- 
where, 

Lamenting the dead children of the air i 

But the next Spring a stranger sight was 
seen, 

A sight that never yet by bard was sung, 

As great a wonder as it would have bean 
If some dumb animal had found a tongue 1 

A wagon, overarched with evergreen, 

Upon whose boughs were wicker cages 
hung, 

All full of singing birds, came down the 
street, 

FiUing the air with music wild and sweet. 

From all the country round these birds 
were brought, 

By order of the town, with anxious ^uest, 

And, loosened from their wicker prisons, 
sought 

In woods and fields the places they loved 
best. 

Singing loud canticles, which many thought 
Were satires to the authorities addressed, 

While ethers, listening in green lanes, 
averred 

Such lovely music never had been heard I 

But blither still and louder carolled they 
Upon the morrow, for they seemed to 
know 

It was tbm fair Almira’s wedding-day. 

And everywhere, around, above, below, 

When the Preceptor bore his bride away, 
Their songs burst forth in joyous oveis 
fiow. 

And a new heaven bent over a new earth 

Amid the sunny farms of Eailmgworth. 


FINALE 

The hour was late ; the fire burned low, 
The Landlord’s eyes were closed m sleep, 
And near the story’s end a deep, 

Sonorous sound at times was heard. 

As when the distant bagpipes blow. 

At this all laughed, the Landlord stirred. 
As one awaking a swound, 

And, g^ing anxiously around, 
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Protested that he had not slept, 

But only shut his eyes, and kept 
His ears attentive to each word. 

Then all arose, and said Good Night ” 
Alone remained the drowsy Squire 
To rake the embers of the fire, 

And quench the waning parlor light ; 
While from the windows, here and there, 
the scattered lamps a moment gleamed, 
And the illumined hostel seemed 
The constellation of the Bear, 

Downward, athwart the misty air, 
Sinking and setting toward the sun. 

Far oflc the village eloek struck one. 


PART SECOND 

PRELUDE 

A COLD, uninterrupted rain, 

That washed each southern window-pane, 
And made a river of the road ; 

A sea of mist that overflowed 
The house, the barns, the gilded vane, 

And drowned the upland and the plain, 
Throusrh which the oak-trees, broad and 
high, 

Like phantom ships went drifting by ; 

And, hidden behind a watery screen, 

The sun unseen, or only seen 
As a faint pallor in the sky ; — 

Thus cold and colorless and gray, 

The morn of that autumnal day, 

As if reluctant to begin, 

Dawned on the silent Sudbury Inn, 

And all the guests that in it lay. 

Full late they slept. They did not hear 
The challenge of Sir Chanticleer, 

Who on the empty threshing-floor, 
Disdainful of the rain outside, 

Was strutting with a martial stride, 

As if upon his thigh he wore 

The femaous broadsword of the Squire, 

And said, “Behold me, and admire I ” 

Oiiy the Poet seemed to hear, 

In drowse or dream, more near and near 
Across the hordm^hmd of sleep,; 

The blowing of a hhthesome horn, 

That laughed" the dismal day to scorn ; 

A splash Of hoo^ and rudb of wheels 
Through sandtand«irelike»tmndi keels. 


As from the road with sudden sweep 
The Mail drove up the little steep, 

And stopped beside the tavern door ; 

A moment stopped, and then agam 
With crack of whip and bark of dog 
Plunged forward through the sea of fog, 
And all was silent as before, — 

All silent save the dripping ram. 

Then one by one the guests came down, 
And greeted with a smile the Squire, 

Who sat before the parlor fire, 

Reading the paper fresh from town. 

First the Sicilian, like a birdj 
Before his form appeared, was heard 
Whistling and singing down the stair ; 
Then came the Student with a look 
As placid as a meadow-brook ; 

The Theologian, still perplexed 
With thoughts of this world and the next; 
The Poet then, as one who seems 
Walking m visions and in dreams ; 

Then the Musician, like a fair 
Hyperion from whose golden hair 
The radiance of the morning streams ; 

And last the aromatic Jew 
Of Alicant, who, as he threw 
The door wide open, on the air 
Breathed round about him a perfume 
Of damask roses in full bloom, 

Making a garden of the room. 

The breakfast ended, each pursued 
The promptings of his various mood ; 
Beside the fire in silence smoked 
The taciturn, impassive Jew, 

Lost in a pleasant revery ; 

While, by his gravity provoked, 

His portrait the Sicilian drew, 

And wrote beneath it “ Edrehi, 

At the Bed Horse in Sudbury.’* 

By far the busiest of them all, 
tihie Theologian in the hall 
Was feeding robins m a cage, — 

Two corpulent and lazy birds, 

Vagrants and pilferers at best, 

If one might trust the hostler’s words, 
Chief instrument of their arrest ; 

Two poets of the Golden Age, 

Heirs of a boundless heritage 
Of fields and orchards, east and west, 

And sunshine of long summer days, 
Thongh outlawed now and dispossessed I— » 
Such was the Theologian’s phrase. 
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Meanwhile the Student held discourse 
With the Musician, on the source 
Of all the legendary lore 
Among the nations, scattered wide 
Like Slit and seaweed by the force 
And fluctuation of the tide ; 

The tale repeated o’er and o^ei, 

With change of place and change of name, 
Disguised, transformed, and yet the same 
We ’ve heard a hundred times before. 

The Poet at the window mused, 

And saw, as in a dream confused, 

The countenance of the Sun, discrowned, 
And haggard with a pale despair, 

And saw the cloud-rack trail and drift 
Before it, and the trees uplift 
Their leafless branches, and the air 
Filled with the aiTows of the rain, 

And heard amid the mist below, 

Like voices of distress and pain, 

That haunt the thoughts of men insane, 
The fateful cawmgs of the crow. 

Then down the road, with mud besprent, 
And drenched with rain from head to hoof, 
The rain-drops dnppmg from his mane 
And tail as from a pent-honse roof, 

A jaded horse, his head down bent, 

Passed slowly, limping as he went. 

The young Sicilian — who had grown 
Impatient longer to abide 
A prisoner, greatly mortified 
To see completely overthrown 
His plans for angling in the brook, 

And, leaning o’er the bridge of stone, 

To watch the speckled trout ghde by. 

And float through the inverted sky, 

Still round and round the baited hook — 
Now paced the room with rapid stride, 
And, pausing at the Poet’s side, 

Looked forth, and saw the wretched steed, 
Amd said : “ Alas for human greed. 

That with cold hand and stony eye 
Thus turns an old fHend out to die, 

Or beg his food from gate to gate I 
This brmgs a tale into my mind, 

Which, if you are not disinclined 
To listen, I will now relate.” 

All gave assent ; all wilted to bear, 

Not without many a jest and jeer, 

The story of a spavined steed ; 

And even the Student with the rest 


Put in his pleasant little jest 
Out of Malherbe, that Pegasus 
Is but a horse that with all speed 
Bears poets to the hospital ; 

While the Sicilian, self-possessed, 

After a moment’s mterval 
Began his simple story thus. 

THE SICILIAN’S TALE 

THE BELL OF ATRI 

At Atri in Abruzzo, a small town 
Of ancient Roman date, but scant renown, 
One of those little places that have run 
Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun, 

And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 

“I climb no farther upward, come wbat 

The Re Giovanni, now unknown to fame, 

So many monarchs since have borne the 
name, 

Had a great bell hung in the market-place. 
Beneath a roof, projecting some small space 
By way of shelter from the sun and rain- 
Then rode he through the streets with all 
his train, 

And, with the blast of trumpets loud and 
long, 

Made proclamation, that whenever wrong 
Was done to any man, he should but ring 
The great bell in the square, and he, the 
King, 

Would cause the Syndic to decide thereon. 
Such was the proclamation of King John. 

How swift the happy days in Atri sped, 
What wrongs were righted, need not here 
be said. 

Suffice it that, as all things must decay, 
The hempen rope at length was worn away, 
Unravelled at the end, and, strand by 
strand, 

Loosened and wasted in the ringer’s hand, 
Till one, who noted this in passing b\, 
Mended the rope with braids of brioiiy, 

So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine 
Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 

By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 
A knight, with spur on heel and sword in 

j Who loved to hunt the wild-boar in the 
I woods.. 
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Who loved his falcons with their cnmson 
hoods, 

Who loved his hounds and horses, and all 
sports 

And prodigalities of camps and courts ; — 
Loved, or had loved them for at last, 
grown old, 

His only passion was the love of gold. 

He sold his horses, sold his hawks and 
hounds, 

Rented his vineyards and his garden-* 
grounds, 

Kept hut one steed, his favorite steed of 
aU, 

To starve and shiver in a naked stall, 

And day by day sat brooding m his chair, 
Devising plans how best to hoard and spare 

At length he said ** What is the use or 
need 

To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 
Eating his head off m my stables here, 
When rents are low and provender is dear ? 
Let him go feed upon the public ways ; 

I want him only for the holidays ” 

So the old steed was turned into the heat 
Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street ; 
And wandered in suburban lanes forloim. 
Barked at by dogs, aud torn by brier and 
thorn. 

One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 
It IS the custom in the summer time, 

With bolted doors and window-shutters 
closed. 

The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed ; 
When suddenly upon their senses fell 
The loud atom of the accusing bell ! 

The Syndic started from his deep repose, 
Turned on his couch, and listened, and then 
rose 

And donned Ms robes, and with reluctant 
pace 

Wenh ptnting^ forth into the markeirplaee, 
Whe^ tto great bell upon Its cross*-beams 

with |>misfcent tongue, 

In ha|f-#>&idate iargcas, ihe old song, ; 

Some one hath done a wrong, hath done 
. ar'Wong I ” 

But ere he re^hed thebelfej’s Iighi^^oade 
Ble sawjf f he mm 

shiwd^ 


No shape of human form of woman born, 
But a poor steed dejected and forlorn, 

Who with uplifted head and eager eye 
"Was tugging at the vmes of briony. 

“ Domeneddio * ” cried the Syndic straight, 
‘‘ This is the Knight of Atri’s steed of state 1 
He calls for justice, being soxe distressed. 
And pleads his cause as loudly as the best.” 

Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy 
crowd 

Had rolled together like a summer cloud, 
And told the story of the wretched beast 
In five-and-twenty different ways at least. 
With much gesticulation and appeal 
To heathen gods, m their excessive zeal. 
The Knight was called and questioned ; in 
reply 

Did not confess the fact, did not deny ; 
Treated the matter as a pleasant jest. 

And set at naught the Syndic and the rest, 
Maintaining, in an angry undertone. 

That he should do what pleased him with 
his own. 

And thereupon the Syndic gravely read 
The proclamation of the King ; then said ; 
“ Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and 

gay» 

But cometh back on foot, and begs its way ; 
Fame is the fragi*ance of heroic deeds. 

Of flowers of chivalry and not of weeds ! 
These are familiar proverbs ; but I fear 
They never yet have reached your knightly 
ear. 

What fair renown, what honor, what re* 
pute 

Can come to you from starving this poor 
brute? 

He who serves well and speaks not, merits 
more 

Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 
Therefore the law decrees that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall 
take heed 

To comfort Ms old age, and to provide 
Shelter in stall, and food and field beside ” 

The Knight withdrew abashed ; the peopk 
aU 

Led home the steed in triumph to his stall 
The King heard ami approved, and laughed 
in glee, 

And died aloud ; Right well it pieaseth 
me I 
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Church-beUs at best but rmg us to the 
door ; 

But go not m to mass ; my bell doth more : 

It cometh mto court and pleads the cause 

Of creatures dumb and unknown to the 
laws , 

And this shall make, in every Christian 
clime, 

The Bell of Atri famous for all time.” 


INTERLUDE 

** Yes, well your story pleads the cause 
Of those dumb mouths that have no speech, 
Only a cry from each to each 
In its own kind, with its own laws ; 
Something that is beyond the reach 
Of human power to learn or teach, — 

An inarticulate moan of pam. 

Like the immeasurable mam 
Breaking upon an unknown beach.” 

Thus spake the Poet with a sigh j 
Then added, with impassioned ciy, 

As one who feels the words he speaks, 

The color flushing in his cheeks, 

The fervor burning in his eye : 

" Among the noblest in the land, 

Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere 
Who without favor, without fear, 

In the great city dares to stand 
The fnend of every friendless beast, 

And tames with his unflinching hand 
The brutes that wear our form and face. 
The were-wolves of the human race ! ” 
Then paused, and waited with a frown, 
Like some old champion of romance, 

Who, having thrown his gauntlet down, 
Expectant leans upon his lance ; 

But neither Knight nor Squire is found 
To raise the gauntlet from the gi*ouud, 
And try with him the battle’s chance 

Wake from your dreams, O Edrehi ! 

Or dreaming speak to us, and make 
A feint of heing half awake, 

And tell us what your dreams may be. 

Out of the hazy atmosphere 
Of cloud-land deign to reappear 
Among us in this Wayside Inn ; 

Tell us what visions what scenes 

Uluminate the dark ravines 

In which you grope yonr way. Begin I” 


Thus the Sicilian spake. The Jew 
Made no reply, but only smiled. 

As men unto a wayward child, 

Not knowing what to answer, do 
As from a cavern’s mouth, o’ergppown 
With moss and mtertangled vines, 

A streamlet leaps into the light 
And murmurs over root and stone 
In a melodious undertone ; 

Or as amid the noonday night 
Of sombre and wind-haunted pines 
There runs a sound as of the sea ; 

So from his bearded lips there came 
A melody without a name, 

A song, a tale, a history, 

Or whatsoever it may be, 

Writ and recorded m these lines. 


THE SPANISH JEW’S TALE 

KAMBALU 

Ikto the city of Kainbalu, 

By the road that leadeth to Ispahan, 

At the head of his dusty caravan, 

Laden with treasure from realms afar, 
Baldacca and Kelat and Kandahar, 

Rode the great captain Alau. 

The Khan from his palace-window gazed. 
And saw in tlie thronging street beneath. 

In the light of the setting sun, that blazed 
Through the clouds of dust by the caravan 
raised. 

The flash o£ harness and jewelled sheath, 
And the shining scimitars of the guard, 
And the weary camels that bared their 
teeth, 

As they passed and passed through the 
gates nnbarred 

Into the shade of the palace-yard. 

Thns into the city of Kainbalu 
Rode the great captain Alau ; 

And he stood before the Kliaii, and said : 

“ The enemies of my lord are dead ; 

All the Kalifs of all the West 
Bow and obey thy least behe'^t ; 

The plains are dark with tiie mulberry- 
trees, / 

Tlie weavers are busy in Samarcand, 

The miners are sifting the golden sand, 
The divers plunging for pearls in the seas. 
And peace and plei^y are in the land. 
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" Baldacca’s Kalif , and he alone, 

Kose in revolt against thy throne : 

His treasures aie at thy palace-door, 

With the swords and the shawls and the 
3ewels he wore ; 

His body is dust o*er the desert blown. 

" A mile outside of Baldacca's gate 
I left my forces to he m wait, 

Concealed by forests and hillocks of sand, 
And forward dashed with a handful of 
men, 

To lure the old tiger from his den 
Into the ambush I had planned. 

Ere we reached the town the alarm was 
spread, 

For we heard the sound of gongs from 
within ; 

And with clash of cymbals and warlike dm 
The gates swung wide ; and we turned and 
fled ; 

And the garrison sallied forth and pur- 
sued, 

With the gray old Kalif at their head, 

And above them the banner of Mohammed 
So we snared them all, and the town was 
subdued. 

** As in at the gate we rode, behold, 

A tower that is called the Tower of Gold ! 
For there the Kalif had hidden his wealth, 
Heaped and hoarded and piled on high, 
Like sacks of wheat in a granary ; 

And thither the miser crept by stealth 
To feel of the gold that gave him health, 
And to gaze and gloat with his hnngry 
eye 

On jewels that gleamed like a glow-worm’s 
spark, 

Or the eyes of a panther in the dark. 

" I said to the Kalif : ‘ Thou art old. 

Thou hast no need of so much gold. 

Ihou shouldst not have heaped and hidden 
it here, 

TiH iiie breath of battle was hot and near, 
But have sown through the land these use- 
less hoards 

To spring into shining blades of swords, 
And fceep tJnue honor sweet and clear. 
These grains of gold are not grains of 

1 1 

These bars irWver thou ean^ not ^t $ 
Th^ and stones 

Cannot cure ttef awieO In thy ' s 


Nor keep the feet of Death one hour 
From climbmg the stairways of thy tower V 

“ Then into his dungeon I locked the drone, 
And left him to feed there all alone 
In the honey-cells of his golden hive ; 
Never a prayer, nor a cry, nor a groan 
Was heard from those massive walls of 
stone, 

Nor again was the Kalif seen alive I 

“ When at last we nnlocked the door, 

We found him dead upon the floor ; 

The nngs had dropped from his withered 
hands, 

His teeth were like bones in the desert 
sands : 

Still clutching his treasure he had died ; 
And as he lay there, he appeared 
A statue of gold with a silver beard, 

His arms outstretched as if crucified.” 

Tliis is the story, strange and true, 

That the great captain Alan 
Told to his brother the Tartar Khan, 
When he rode that day into Kambalu 
By the road that leadeth to Ispahan. 


INTERLUDE 

I THOUGHT before your tale began,” 
The Student murmured, ** we should have 
Some legend written by Judah Rav 
In his Gemara of Babylon ; 

Or something from the Gulistan, — 

The tale of the Cazy of Hamadan, 

Or of that King of Khorasan 
Who saw in dreams the eyes of one 
That had a hundred years been dead 
Still moving restless in his head, 
Undimmed, and gleaming with the lust 
Of power, though all the rest was dust. 

“But lo J your glittering caravan 
On the road that leadeth to Ispahan 
Hath led us farther to the East 
Into the regions of Cathay. 

Spite of your Kalif and his gold, 

Pleasant has boon the tale you told, 

And full of color ; that at least 
No one will <juestion or gainsay. 

And yet on such a dismal day 
We need a merrier tale to clear 
The dark and heavy atmosphere. 
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So listen, Lordlings, while I tell, 
Without a preface, what befell 
A simple cobbler, in the year — 
No matter ; it was long ago ; 

And that is all we need to know.” 


THE STUDENT^S TALE 

THE COBBLER OF HAGENAU 

I TRUST that somewhere and somehow 
Ton all have heard of Hagenau, 

A quiet, quaint, and ancient town 
Among the green Alsatian hills, 

A place of valleys, streams, and mills, 
Where Barbarossa’s castle, brown 
With rust of centuries, still looks down 
On the broad, drowsy land below, — 

On shadowy forests filled with game, 

And the blue river winding slow 
Through meadows, where the hedges grow 
That give this little town its name. 

It happened in the good old times, 

While yet the Master-singers filled 
The noisy workshop and the guild 
With various melodies and rhymes, 

That here m Hagenau there dwelt 
A cobbler, — one who loved debate. 

And, argumg from a postulate, 

Would say what others only felt ; 

A man of forecast and of thrift. 

And of a shrewd and careful mind 
In this world’s business, but inclined 
Somewhat to let the next world drift. 

Hans Sachs with vast delight he read, 

And Eegenbogen’s rhymes of love, 

For their poetic fame had spread 
Even to the town of Hagenau ; 

And some Quick Melody of the Plough, 
Or Houhle Harmony of the Dove 
Was always running in his head. 

He kept, moreover, at his side, 

Among his leathers and his tools, 

Beyuaxd the Fox, the Ship of Fools, 

Or Eulenspiegel, open wide ; 

With these he was much edified : 

He thought them wiser than the Schools. 

His good wife, full of godly fear, 

Liked not these worldly themes io hear; 
The Psalter was her b^k of songs ; 

Hie only music to her ear 


Was that which to the Church belongs, 
When the loud choir on Sunday chanted, 
And the two angels carved in wood, 

That by the wiudy organ stood, 

Blew on their trumpets loud and clear. 
And all the echoes, far and near, 

Gibbered as if the church were haunted. 

Outside his door, one afternoon, 

This humble votary of the muse 
Sat in the narrow strip of shade 
By a projecting cornice made, 

Mending the Burgomaster’s shoes, 

And singing a familiar tune : — 

Our ingress into the world 
Was naked and bare ; 

Our progress through the world 
Is trouble and care ; 

Our egress from the world 
Will he nobody knows where : 

But if we do well here 
We shall do well there ; 

And I could tell you no more, 

Should I preach a whole year ! ” 

Thus sang the cobbler at his work ; 

And with his gestures marked the time, 

Closing together with a jerk 

Of his waxed thread the stitch and rhyme» 

Meanwhile his quiet little dame 
Was leaning o’er the window-sill. 

Eager, excited, but mouse-still, 

Gazing impatiently to see 

What the great tllrong of folk might be 

That onwsSd in procession came, 

Along the unfrequented street, 

With horns that blew, and drums that 
heat, 

And banners fiying, and the fiame 
Of tapers, and, at times, the sweet 
Yoioes of nuns ; and as they sang 
Suddenly all the church-bells rang. 

In a gay coach, above the crowd, 

There sat a monk in ample hood, 

Who with his right hand held aloft 
A red and ponderous cross of wood, 

To which at times he meekly bowed 
In front three horsemen rode, and oft. 
With voice and air importunate, 

A boiaterous herald cned aloud : 

“ The grace of God is at your gate ! ” 

So onward to the dbnreh they passed. 
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The cobbler slowly turned his last, 

And, wagging his sagacious head, 

Unto his kneeling housewife said ; 

** *T is the monk Tetzel. I have heard 
The cawings of that reverend bird. 

Don’t let him cheat you of your gold ; 
Indulgence is not bought and sold.” 

The church of Hagenau, that night, 

Was full of people, full of light ; 

An odor of incense filled the air, 

The priest intoned, the organ groaned 

Its inarticulate despair j 

The candles on the altar blazed, 

And full in front of it upraised 
The red cross stood agamst the glare. 
Below, upon the altar-rail 
Indulgences were set to sale, 

Like ballads at a country fair. 

A heavy strong-box, iron-bound 
And carved with many a quaint device, 
Eeceived, with a melodious sound, 

The com that purchased Paradise. 

Then from the pulpit overhead, 

Tetzel the monk, with fieiy glow, 
Thundered upon the crowd below. 

« Good people all, draw near ! ” he said ; 
"Purchase these letters, signed and seaiedj 
By which all sins, though unrevealed 
And nnrepented, are forgiven ! 

Count but the gam, count not the loss ! 
Your gold and silver are but dross, 

And yet they pave the way to heaven. 

I bear your mothers and your sires 
Cry from their purgatorisll fires, 

And will ye not their ransom pay t 

0 senseless people I when the gkte 
Of heaven is open, will ye wait ? 

Will ye not enter in to-day t 
To-morrow it will be too late ; 

1 shall be gone upon my way. 

Make haste I bring money while ye may ! ” 

The women shuddered, and turned pale j 
Alltiteed by hope or firiten by fear, 

With many a sob and many a tear, 

All crowded to the altar-rail. 

Beoee ^'#ver and of gold 
Into th# tilling strcmg-box fell 
Like pebbles dropped into a well j 
And soon the balWs were all sold. 

The cobbler’s wife among the rest 
Slipped into ite eapaeions chest 
A golden fioxin withdrew, ^ 


Hidmg the paper m her breast ; 

And homeward through the darkness went 
Comforted, quieted, content ; 

She did not walk, she rather flew, 

A dove that settles to her nest, 

When some appalling bird of prey 
That scared her has been driven away. 

The days went by, the monk was gone, 

The summer passed, the winter came ; 
Though seasons changed, yet still the same 
The daily round of life went on ; 

The daily round of household care, 

The narrow life of toil and prayer. 

But in her heart the cobbler’s dame 
Had now a treasure beyond price, 

A secret joy without a name. 

The certainty of Paradise. 

Alas, alas I Dust unto dust I 
Before the winter wore away, 

Her body in the churchyard lay, 

Her patient soul was with the J ust ! 

After her death, among the things 
That even the poor preserve with care, — 
Some little trinkets and cheap rings, 

A locket with her mother’s hair, 

Her wedding gown, the faded flowers 
She wore upon her wedding day, — 
Among these memories of past hours, 

That so much of the heart reveal, 

Carefully kept and put away, 

The Letter of Indulgence lay 
Folded, with signature and seal. 

Meanwhile the Priest, aggrieved and 
pained, 

Waited and wondered that no word 
Of mass or requiem he heard, 

As by the Holy Church ordained ; 

Then to the Magistrate complained, 

That as this woman had been dead 
A week or more, and no mass said, 

It was rank heresy, or at least 
Contempt of Church ; thus said the Priest 
And straight the cobbler was arraigned. 

He came, confiding in his cause, 

But rather doubtful of the laws. 

The Justice from his elbow-chair 
Gave him a look that seemed to say : 

** Thou standest before a Magistrate, 
Therefore do not prevaricate \ ” 

Then asked him in a business way, 

Kindly but eold : " Is thy wife dead f ” 
The cobbler meekly bowed Ms flex'd • 
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She IS,” came struggbng from his throat 
Scarce audibly. The Justice wrote 
The w’ords down m a book, and then 
Contmued, as he raised his pen ; 

** She is ; and hath a mass been said 
For the salvation of her soul ? 

Come, speak the truth ! confess the whole I ” 
The cobbler without pause replied * 

“ Of mass or prayer there was no need ; 

For at the moment when she died 
Her soul was with the glorified ! ” 

And from his pocket with all speed 
He drew the priestly title-deed, 

And prayed the Justice he would read. 

The Justice read, amused, amazed ; 

And as he read his mirth increased ; 

At tunes his shaggy brows he raised, 

Now wondering at the cobbler gazed. 

Now archly at the angry Priest. 

“ From all excesses, sins, and crimes 
Thou hast committed in past times 
Thee I absolve 1 And furthermore, 
Purified from all earthly taints, 

To the communion of the Samts 
And to the sacraments restore ! 

All stains of weakness, and all trace 
Of shame and censure I efface ; 

Remit the pains thou shouldst endure, 

And make thee innocent and pure. 

So that in dying, unto thee 
The gates of heaven shall open be I 
Though long thou livest, yet this grace 
Until the moment of thy death 
Unchangeable continueth 1 ” 

Then said he to the Priest . “ I find 
This document is duly signed 
Brother John Tetzel, his own hand. 

At all tribunals in the land 
In evidence it may be used ; 

Therefore acquitted is the accused.” 

Then to the cobbler turned : ** My friend. 
Pray tell me, didst thou ever read 
Reynard the Fox ? ” — “ Oh yes, in- 
deed I ” — 

** I thought so. Don’t forget the end.” 


INTERLUDE 

What was the end ? I am ashamed 
Not to remember Reynard’s fate ; 

E have not read the book of latae ; 

Was he not hanged ? ” the Baei said. 


The Student gravely shook his head, 

And answered “ You exaggerate. 

There was a tournament pioclaimed, 

And Reynard fought with Isegrim 
The Wolf, and having vanquished him, 
Rose to high honor in the State, 

And Keeper of the Seals was named ! ” 

At this the gay Sicilian laughed : 

“ Fight fire with fire, and craft with 
craft ; 

Successful cunning seems to be 
The moral of your tale,” said he. 

** Mine had a better, and the Jew’s 
Had none at all, that I could see ; 

His aim was only to amuse.” 

Meanwhile from out its ebon case 
His violin the Minstrel drew, 

And having tuned its strings anew. 

Now held it close in bis embrace. 

And poismg m his outstretched hand 
The bow, like a magician’s wand. 

He paused, and said, with beaming face ; 

Last night my story was too long , 
To-day I give you but a song. 

An old tradition of the North ; 

But first, to put you in the mo^, 

I will a little while prelude, 

And from this instrument draw forth 
Sometiimg by way of overture.” 

He played ; at first the tones were pure 
And tender as a summer night, 

The full moon climbing to her height, 

The sob and ripple of the seas, 

The flapping of an idle sail ; 

And then by sudden and sharp degfrees 
The multiplied, wild harmonies 
Freshened and burst into a gale ; 

A tempest howling through the dark, 

A crash as of some shipwrecked bark, 

A loud and melancholy waul. 

Such was the prelude to the tale 
Told by the Minstrel ; and at times 
He paused amid its varying rhymes, 

And at each pause agmn broke in 
The music of his violm, 

With tones of sweetness or of fear. 
Movements of trouble or of calm. 
Creating their own atmosphere ; 

As sitting in a church we hear 
Between the verses of the psalm 
The organ playing soft and clear, 

Or thundczing on^the startled ear. 
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THE MUSICIAN’S TALE 
THE BALLAD OF CARMILHAN 
I 

At Stralsund, by the Baltic Sea, 

Within the sandy bar, 

At sunset of a summer’s day, 

Beady for sea, at anchor lay 
The good ship Valdemar. 

The sunbeams danced upon the waves, 

And played along her side ; 

And through the cabin windows streamed 
In ripples of golden light, that seemed 
The ripple of the tide. 

There sat the captain with his friends, 

Old skippers brown and hale, 

Who smoked and grumbled o’er their 
Sroff, 

And talked of iceberg and of fog, 

Of calm and storm and gale. 

And one was spinning a sailor’s yarn 
About Klaboterman, 

The Kobold of the sea ; a spright 
Invisible to mortal sight, 

Who o’er the rigging ran. 

Sometimes he hammered in the hold, 
Sometimes upon the mast, 

Sometimes abeam, sometimes abaft. 

Or at the bows he sang and laughed, 

And made all tight and fast. 

He helped the sailors at their work, 

And toiled with jovial din ; 

He helped them hoist and reef the sails. 

He helped them stow the casks and bales, 
And heave the anchor in. 

But woe unto the laiKy louts, 

The idlers of the crew ; 

Them to torment was his delight. 

And them by day and night. 

And |Ujieh them black and blue. 

And woe to him whose mortal eyes 
Elabotemim behold. 

It is a certei*S%n of death ! 

The cabin-bo^ btuse Wd Ms breathe 
He felt hm pm cold. 


II 

The jolly skipper paused awhile, 

And then again began ; 

« There is a Spectre Ship,” quoth he, 

‘‘ A ship of the Dead that sails the sea, 

And is called the Oarmilhan. 

“ A ghostly ship, with a ghostly crew, 

In tempests she appears ; 

And before the gale, or against the gale, 
She sails without a rag of sail, 

Without a helmsman steers. 

“ She haunts the Atlantic north and south. 
But mostly the mid-sea, 

Where three great rocks rise bleak and 
bare 

Like furnace chimneys in the air, 

And are called the Chimneys Three. 

" And ill betide the luckless ship 
That meets the Carmilhan ; 

Over her decks the seas will leap, 

She must go down mto the deep, 

And pensh mouse and man.” 

The captam of the Valdemar 
Laughed loud with merry heart. 

“ I should like to see this ship,” said he ; 

‘‘ I should like to find these Chimneys Three 
That are marked down in the chart. 

‘‘ I have sailed right over the spot,” he said, 
“ With a good stiff breeze behind, 

When the sea was blue, and the skj was 
clear, — 

You can follow my course by these pinholes 
here, — 

And never a rock could find.” 

And then he swore a dreadful oath, 

He swore by the Kingdoms Three, 

That, should he meet the Carmilhan, 

He would run her down, although he ran 
Bight into Eternity I 

All this, wMle passing to and fro, 

The cabm-boy had heard ; 

He lingered at the door to hear, 

And drank in all with greedy ear. 

And pcmdered every word. 

He was a simple country lad. 

But of a roving mind. 
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“ Oh, it must be like heaven,” thought he, 
Those far-off foreign lands to see, 

And fortune seek and find 1 ” 

But in the fo’castle, when he heard 
The mariners blaspheme, 

He thought of home, he thought of Gk»d, 
And his mother under the churchyard 
sod. 

And wished it were a dream. 

One friend on board that ship had he ; 

’T was the Klaboterman, 

Who saw the Bible in his chest. 

And made a sign upon his breast, 

All evil things to ban 


III 

The cabin windows have grown blank 
As eyeballs of the dead ; 

No more the glancing sunbeams bum 
On the gdt letters of the stem. 

But on the figure-head ; 

On Valdemar Victorious, 

Who looketh with disdain 
To see his image m the tide 
Dismembered Boat from side to side, 
And reunite again. 

" It is the wind,” those skippers said, 

“ That swings the vessel so ; 

It is the wind ; it freshens fast, 

*T IS time to say farewell at last^ 

’T IS time for us to go.” 

They shook the captain by the hand, 
**Good luck ! good luck I ” they cned ; 
Each face was like the setting sun, 

As, broad and red, they one by one 
Went o’er the vessel’s side. 

The sun went down, the full moon rose, 
Serene o’er field and flood ; 

And all the winding creeks and bays 
And broad sea^-meadows seemed ablaze, 
The sky was red as blood. 

The southwest wind blew fresh and fair, 
As fair as wind could be ; 

Bound for Odessa, o’er the bar, 

With all sail set, the Valdemar 
Went proudly out to sea. 


The lovely moon climbs up the sky 
As one who walks 1x1 dreams ; 

A tower of marble in her hght, 

A wall of black, a wall of w^hite. 

The stately vessel seems. 

Low down upon the sandy coast 
The lights begin to burn ; 

And now, uplifted high m air, 

They kindle with a fiercer glare, 

And now drop far astern. 

The dawn appears, the land is gone, 

The sea is all around ; 

Then on each hand low hills of sand 
Emerge and form another land ; 

She steereth through the Sound 

Through Kattegat and Skager-rack 
She flitteth like a ghost ; 

By day and night, by night and day, 

She bounds, she flies upon her way 
Along the English coast. 

Cape Finisterre is drawing near, 

Cape Fimsterre is past ; 

Into the open ocean stream 
She floats, the vision of a dream 
Too beautiful to last. 

Suns rise and set. and rise, and yet 
There is no land in sight ; 

The liquid planets overhead 
Burn brighter now the moon is dead^ 

Amd longer stays the mght. 

IV 

And now along the horizon’s edge 
Mountams of cloud uprose, 

Black as with forests underneath, 

Above, their sharp and jagged teeth 
Were white as drifted snows. 

Unseen behind them sank the sun. 

But flushed each snowy peak 
A little while with rosy light, 

That faded slowly from the sight 
As blushes from the cheek. 

Black grew the sky, — all black, all blade j 
The clouds were everywhere ; 

There was a feeling of suspense 
In na.ture, a mysterimis sense 
i Of terror in the air. 
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And all on board the Taldemar 
Was still as still could be ; 

Save when the dismal ship-bell tolled, 

As ever and anon she rolled, 

And lurched mto the sea 

The captain up and down the deck 
Went btiidiiig to and fro ; 

Now watched the compass at the wheel, 
Now lifted up his hand to feel 
Which way the wind might blow. 

And now he looked up at the sails, 

And now upon the deep ; 

In every fibre of bis frame 
He felt the storm before it came, 

He had no thought of sleep. 

Eight bells I and suddenly abaft, 

With a great rush of rain, 

Making the ocean white with spume, 

In daikness like the day of doom, 

On came the hurricane. 

The lightning flashed from cloud to cloud, 
And rent the sky in two ; 

A jagged flame, a single jet 
Of white fire, like a bayonet, 

That pierced the eyeballs through. 

Then all around was dark again. 

And blacker than before ; 

But in that single flash of light 
He had beheld a fearful sight, 

And thought of the oath he swore. 

For right ahead lay the Ship of the Dead, 
The ghostly Carmilban ! 

Her masts were stripped, her yards were 
hare, 

And on her bowsprit, poised in air, 

Sat ihe Elaboterman. 

Her crew of ghosts was all on deck 
Or claasnbering the shrouds ; 

The boatswain^s whistle, the captain’s 
hail 

Were the Helping of the gale, 

And guilder in the clouds. 

There imu the 

As from a sMp ef 

Three hare t 

They were ^ 


And onward dashed the Valdemar 
And leaped mto the dark ; 

A denser mist, a colder blast, 

A little shudder, and she had passed 
Eight through the Phantom Bark 

She cleft in twain the shadowy hulk, 

But cleft it unaware ; 

Afa when, careering to her nest, 

The sea-gull severs with her breast 
The unresisting air 

Again the lightning flashed ; again 
They saw the Carmilhan, 

Whole as before m hull and spar ; 

But now on board of the Yaldeinar 
Stood the Klaboterman. 

And they all knew their doom was sealed ; 

They knew that death was near ; 

Some prayed who never prayed before, 

And some they wept, and some they 
swore, 

And some were mute with fear. 

Then suddenly there came a shock, 

And louder than wind or sea 
A cry burst from the crew on deck, 

As she dashed and crashed, a hopeless 
wreck, 

Upon the Chimneys Three. 

The storm and night were passed, the light 
To streak the east began ; 

Tbe cabin-boy, picked up at sea, 

Survived the wreck, and only he, 

To tell of the Carmilhan. 


INTERLUDE 

WheK the long murmur of applause 
That greeted the Musician’s lay 
Had slowly buzzed itself away, 

And the long talk of Spectre Ships 
That followed died upon their lips 
And came unto a natural pause, 

‘‘ These hales you tell are one and all 
Of the Old World,” the Poet said, 

Flowers gathered from a crumbling wall, 
Dead leaves that rustle as they fail ; 

Let me present yon in their stead 
Something of our New England earth, 

A tale, which, though of no great worth. 
Has still this merit, that it yields 
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A certain freshness of the fields, 

A sweetness as of home-made bread.” 

The Student answered : Be discreet ; 
For if the fiour be fresh and sound, 

And if the bread be light and sweet, 

Who careth in what mill ’t was ground, 

Or of what oven felt the heat, 

Unless, as old Cervantes said, 

You are lookm|^ after better bread 
Than any that is made of wheat ? 

You know that people nowadays 
To what is old give httle praise ; 

All must be new in prose and verse ; 

They want hot brea^ orsomethmg worse. 
Fresh every niornmg, and half baked ; 
The wholesome bre^ of yesterday, 

Too stale for them, is thrown away. 

Nor is their thirst with water slalmd.” 

As oft we see the sky in May 
Threaten to rain, and yet not rain. 

The PoePs face, before so gay. 

Was clouded with a look of pain, 

But suddenly brightened up again ; 

And without further let or stay 
He told ins tale of yesterday. 


THE POET’S TALE 

LADY WENTWORTH 

One hundred years ago, and something 
more, 

En Queen Street, Portsmouth, a4; her tav- 
ern door, 

Neat as a pm, and blooming as a rose, 

Stood Mistress Stavers in her furbelows, 
Just as her cuckoo-clock was striking nine. 
Above her head, resplendent on the sign, 
The portrait of the Earl of Halifax, 

In scarlet coat and periwig of flax, 
Surveyed at leisure all her varied charms. 
Her cap, her bodice, her white folded arms, 
And h^f resolved, though he was past Ms 
prime, 

And rather damaged by the lapse of time, 
To fall down at her feet, and to declare 
The passion that had driven bun to de- 
spair. 

For from his lofly stalieaijke had seen 
Stavers, her husband, dressed in bottle- 
^ , green. 


Drive his new Flying Stage-coach, four iff 
hand, 

Down the long lane, and out into the land. 
And knew that he was far upon the way 
To Ipswich and to Boston on the Bay ! 

Just then the meditations of the Earl 
Were interrupted by a little girl, 
Barefooted, ragged, with neglected hair, 
Eyes foil of laughter, neck and shoulders 
bare, 

A thin slip of a girl, like a new moon. 

Sure to be rounded into beauty soon, 

A creature men would worship and adore, 
Though now in mean habiliments she bore 
A pail of water, dripping through the street, 
And bathing, as she went, her naked feet. 

It was a pretty picture, full of grace, — 
The slender form, the delicate, thm face ; 
The swaying motion, as she hurried by ; 
The shining feet, the laughter m her eye, 
That o’er her face in ripples gleamed and 
glanced, 

As in her pail the shifting sunbeam danced t 
And with uncommon feelmgs of dehght 
The Earl of Halifax beheld the sight. 

Not so Dame Stavers, for he heard her say 
These words, or thought he did, as plain as 
day : 

“ O Martha Hilton ! Fie I how dare you 
go 

About the town half dressed, and looking 
soi” 

At which the gypsy laughed, and straight 
replied s 

“No matter how I look ; I yet shidl ride 
In my own chariot, ma’am.” And on the 
child 

The Earl of Halifax benignly smiled, 

As with her heavy burden she passed on. 
Looked back, then turned the eomer, 
was gone* 

What next, upon that memorable day, 
Arrested his attention was a gay 
And bnlhant equipage, that flashed and 
spun. 

The silver harness glittering in the sun, 
Outriders with red jackets, lithe and lank, 
Founding the saddles as they rose and sank, 
While all alone within the chariot sat 
A portly person with Hxree-comered hat, 

A crimson velvet coat, head high in air, 
Grold-headed eaue^ and nicely powdered hair, 
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And diamond buckles sparkling afc his 
knees, 

Dignified, stately, florid, much at ease. 
Onward the pageant swept, and as it 
passed, 

Fair Mistress Stavers coui*tesied low and 
fast ; 

For this was Governor Wentworth, drivmg 
down 

To Little Harbor, just beyond the town, 
Where his Great House stood looking out 
to sea, 

A goodly place, where it was good to be. 

It was a pleasant mansion, an abode 
Near and yet hidden from the great high- 
road, 

Sequestered among trees, a noble pile, 
Baronial and colonial in its style ; 

Gables and dormer-windows everywhere, 
And stacks of chimneys nsmg high in 
air, — 

Pandseau pipes, on which all winds that 
blew 

Made mournful music the whole winter 
through. 

Within, unwonted splendors met the eye, 
Panels, and floors of oak, and tapestry ; 
Carved chimney-pieces, where on brazen 
dogs 

Bevelled and roared the Christmas fires of 
logsj 

Doors opening into darkness unawares. 
Mysterious passages, and flights of stairs ; 
And on the walls, in heavy gilded frames. 
The ancestral Wentworths with Old-Scrip- 
ture names. 

Such was the mansion where the great man 
dwelt, 

A widower and childless ; and he felt 
!Bie loneliness, the uncongenial gloom, 

That like a presence haunted every room ; 
For though not given to weakness, he could 
feel 

Tha pain of wounds, that ache because 
they heal. 

Tha yeaaps eame and the years went, — 
And pasSRcd* m edoud and sunshine o^er ihe 
TM splendor thmugh its eham- 

Ihe sunsetii wMc we red ; 


The snow was on its roofs, the wind, the 
ram ; 

Its woodlands were in leaf and bare again ; 
Moons waxed and waned, the lilacs bloomed 
and died, 

In the broad river ebbed and flowed the 
tide, 

Ships went to sea, and ships came home 
from sea, 

And the slow years sailed by and ceased 
to be. 

And all these years bad Martha Hilton 
served 

In the Great House, not wholly unob- 
served : 

By day, by night, the silver crescent grew. 
Though hidden by clouds, her light still 
shining through ; 

A maid of all work, whether coarse or 
fine, 

A servant who made service seem divine I 
Through her each room was fair to look 
upon ; 

The mirrors glistened, and the brasses 
shone, 

The very knocker on the outer door, 

If she but passed, was brighter than be* 
fore. 

And now the ceaseless turning of the mill 
Of time, that never for an hour stands 
still. 

Ground out the Governor’s sixtieth birtb- 
day, 

And powdered his brown hair with silver- 
gwi-y* 

The robin, the forerunner of the spring. 

The bluebird with his jocund carolling, 

The restless swallows building in the eaves, 
The golden buttercups, the grass, the 
leaves, 

The lilacs tossing in the winds of May, 

All welcomed this majestic holiday 1 
He gave a splendid banquet, served on 
plate, 

Such as became the Governor of the State, 
Who represented Engjland and the King, 
And was magnificent in everything. 

He had invited all his friends and peers,— 
Tbe Pepperels, the Langdons, and the 
Le^, 

The Sparhawks, the Penhallows, and the 
rest ; 

For why repeat the name of every guest ? 
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But I must mention ©ne in bands and gown, 
The rector there, the Reverend Arthur 
Brown 

Of the Established Church ; with smiling 
face 

He sat beside the Governor and said grace ; 
And then the feast went on, as others do, 
But ended as none other I e’er knew. 

When they had drunk the King, with many 
a cheer, 

The Governor whispered in a servant’s ear, 
Who disappeared, and presently there stood 
Within the room, in perfect womanhood, 

A. maiden, modest and yet self-possessed, 
fouthful and beautiful, and simply dressed. 
Jan this be Martha Hilton ^ It must be ! 
ITes, Martha Hilton, and no other she ! 
Dowered with the beauty of her twenty 
years. 

How ladylike, how queenlike she appears ; 
The pale, thin crescent of the days gone by 
Is Dian now in all her majesty ! 

Yet scarce a guest perceived that she was 
there, 

Until the Governor, rising from his chair, 
Played slightly with his ruffles, then looked 
down. 

And said unto the Reverend Arthur 
Brown : 

This is my birthday : it shall likewise be 
My wedding-day ; and you shall marry 
me I” 

The listening guests were greatly mystified. 
None more so than the rector, who replied : 
Marry you ? Yes, that were a pleasant 
task, 

Your Excellency ; but to whom ^ I ask.” 
The Governor answered : “ To this lady 
here ; ” 

And beckoned Martha Hilton to draw near. 
She came and stood, all blushes, at his side 
The rector paused. The impatient Gov- 
ernor cried : 

" This is the lady ; do you hesitate ? 

Then I command you as Chief Magistrate.” 
The rector read the service loud and clear: 
** Dearly beloved, we are gathered here,” 
And so on to the end. At his command 
On the fourth finger of her fair left hand 
The Governor placed the ring ; and that 
was all : 

Martha was Lady Wentwmcth of the Hall I 


i INTERLUDE 

Well pleased the audience heard the tale. 
The Theologian said : “ Indeed, 

To praise you there is little need ; 

One almost hears the farmer’s flail 
Thresh out your wheat, nor does there 
fail 

A certain freshness, as you said, 

And sweetness as of home-made bread. 

But not less sweet and not less fresh 
Are many legends that I know, 

Wnt by the monks of long-ago, 

Who loved to mortify the flesh, 

So that the soul might purer grow, 

And nse to a diviner state ; 

And one of these — perhaps of all 
Most beautiful — I now recall, 

And with permission will narrate ; 

Hoping thereby to make amends 
For that grim tragedy of mine, 

As strong and black as Spanish wine, 

I told last night, and wish almost 
It had remained untold, my friends ; 

For Torquemada’s awful ghost 
Came to me in the dreams I dreamed. 

And in the darkness glared and gleamed 
Like a great lighthouse on the coast ” 

The Student laughing said : ** Far more 
Like to some dismal fire of bale 
Flarmg portentous on a hill ; 

Or torches lighted on a shore 
By wreckers in a midmght gale. 

No matter ; be it as you will, 

Only go forward with your tale.” 


THE THEOLOGIAN’S TALE 

THE LEGEND BEAUTIFUL 

“ Habst thou stayed, I must have fled t * 
That is what the Vision said. 

In his chamber all alone, 

Kneeling on the floor of stone, 

Prayed the Monk in deep contrition 
For his sins of indecision, 

Prayed for greater self-denial 
In temptation and in trial ; 

It was noonday by the dial, 

And the Monk was all alone. 
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Suddenly, as if it lightened, 

An unwonted splendor brightened 
All within him and without him 
In that narrow cell of stone ; 

And he saw the Blessed Vision 
Of our Lord, with light Elysian 
Like a vesture wrapped about Him, 

Like a garment round Him thrown 

Not as crucified and slam, 

Not in agonies of pain, 

Not with bleedmg hands and feet. 

Did the Monk his Master see ; 

But as in the village street, 

In the house or harvest-field, 

Halt and lame and blind He healed, 
When He walked m Galilee. 

In an attitude imploring, 

Hands upon his bosom crossed, 
Wondering, worshipping, adoring, 

Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. 

Lord, he thought, in heaven that reignest, 
Who am I, that thus thou deignest 
To reveal thyself to me 
Who am I, that from the centre 
Of tby glory thou shouldst enter 
This poor cell, my guest to be ? 

Then amid his exaltation, 

Loud the convent bell appalling, 

From its belfry calling, eslling, 

Rang through court and corridor 
With persistent iteration 
He had never heard before. 

It was now the appointed hour 
When alike in shine or shower. 

Winter's cold or sumraeFs heat, 

To the convent portals came 
All the blind and halt and lame, 

All the beggars of the street, 

For their daily dole of food 
Dealt them by the brotherhood ; 

And their almoner was he 
Who upon his bended knee, 

Rapt in silent e<^tasy 
Of divinest self-surrender, 

Saw the Vision and the Splendoiv 
De^ ikpfeieee and heatati<m 
Mingled with his adora^on ; 

Bhould 1m 'go m he ? 

Should he feave ^ poor to ,ira^ 


Should he slight his radiant guest. 
Slight this Yi&itaut celestial, 

For a crowd ot ragged, bestial 
Beggars at the convent gate ? 

Would the Vision there remain ? 
Would the Vision come again ? 

Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and clear 
As it to the outward ear ; 

“ Do thy duty ; that is best ; 

Leave unto thy Lord the lest I 

Straightway to his feet he started. 
And with longing look intent 
On the Blessed Vision bent, 

Slowly from his cell departed, 

Slowly on his etrand went 

At the gate the poor were waiting, 
Looking through the iron grating, 
With that terror in the eye 
That is only seen m those 
Who amid their wants and woes 
Hear the sound of doors that close, 
And of feet that pass them by ; 
Grown familiar with disfavor, 

Grown familiar with the savor 
Of the bread by which men die 1 
: But to-day, they know not why, 

; Like the gate of Paradise 
I Seemed the convent gate to rise, 
i Like a sacrament divine 
Seemed to them the bread and wine. 
In his heart the Monk was praying, 
Thinking of the homeless poor, 

What they suffer and endure ; 

What we see not, what we see ; 

And the inward voice was saying ; 

" Whatsoever thing thou doest 
To the least of mine and lowest, 

That thou doest unto me l ** 

Uuto me ! but had the Vision 
Come to him in beggar’s clothing, 
Come a mendicant imploring, 

Would he then have knelt adoring, 

Or have listened with dension. 

And have turned away with loathing f 

Thus bis conscience put the question. 
Full of troublesome suggestion, 

As at kssgth, with hurried pace, 
Towards his cell he turned his face. 
And beheld the emivent bright 
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With a supernatural light, 

Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 

But he paused with awe-struck feeling 
At the threshold of his door, 

For the Vision still was standing 
As he left it there before. 

When the convent bell appalling, 

From its belfry calling, calling, 
Summoned him to feed the poor. 
Through the long hour intervening 
It had waited his return, 

And he felt bis bosom burn, 
Comprehending all the meaning. 

When the Blessed Vision said, 

Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled ! ” 


INTERLUDE 

All praised the Legend moie or less ; 
Some liked the moral, some the verse ; 
Some thought it better, and some worse 
Than other legends of the past ; 

Until, with ill-concealed distress 
At all their cavilling, at last 
The Theologian gravely said • 

“ The Spanish proverb, then, is right ; 
Consult your friends on what you do, 

And one will say that it is wlnte, 

And others say that it is red.” 

And Amen I ” quoth the Spanish Jew. 

" Six stories told ! We must have seven, 
A cluster like the Pleiades, 

And lo ! it happens, as with these. 

That one is missmg from our heaven. 
Where is the Landlord ? Bring him 
here ; 

Let the Ixist Pleiad reappear.” 

Thus th® Sicilian cried, and went 
Forthwith to seek his missmg star, 

But did not find him m the bar, 

A plaoe that landlords most frequent, 

Nor yet beside the kitchen fire, 

Nor up the stairs, nor m the hall ; 

It was in vain to ask or call. 

There were no tidings of the Squire. 

So he came back with downcast head, 
ExcliMmg: Well, ocir bashful host 
Hath surely given uptheghost. 

Another proverb says thedesad 


Can tell no tales ; and that is true. 

It follows, then, that one of you 
Must tell a story lu his stead 
You must,” he to the Student said, 

“ Who know so many of the best, 

And tell them better than the rest.” 

Straight, by these flattering words be- 
guiled, 

The Student, happy as a child 
When he is called a little man, 

Assumed the double task imposed, 

And without more ado unclosed 
His smiling lips, and thus began. 


THE STUDENTS SECOND TALE 

THE BARON OF ST CASTINE 

Bakon Castine of St Castme 
Has left his chateau in the Pyrenees, 

And sailed across the western seas. 

When he went away from his fair demesne 
The birds were buildmg, the woods were 
green ; 

And now the winds of winter blow 
Bound the turrets of the old chateau, 

The birds are silent and unseen, 

The leaves He dead in the ravine, 

And the Pyrenees are white with snow. 

His father, lonely, old, and gray, 

Sits by the fireside day by day, 

Thinking ever one thought of care ; 
Through the southern windows, narrow and 
tall. 

The sun shines into the ancient hall, 

And makes a glory round his hair. 

The house-dog, stretched beneath his 
chair, 

Groans in his sleep, as if in pain. 

Then wakes, and yawns, and sleeps again. 
So silent is it everywhere, — 

So silent you can hear the mouse 
Run and rummage along the beams 
Behind the wainscot of the wall ; 

And the old man rouses from his dreams, 
And wanders restless through the house, 
As if he heard slarange Tmees call. 

His footsteps echo along ike floor 
Of a distant passage, and pause awhile ; 
He is standing by m open door 
Looking with a sweet smHe* 
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Into tbe room of his absent son. 

There is the bed on -which he lay, 

There are the pictures bright and gay. 
Horses and hounds and sun-ht seas ; 

There are his powder-flask and gun, 

And his huntmg-knives in shape of a fan ; 
The chair by the window where he sat, 
With the clouded tiger-skin for a mat, 
Looking out on the Pyrenees, 

Looking out on Mount Marbor^ 

And the Seven Valleys of Lavedan. 

Ah me ! he turns away and sighs ; 

There is a mist before his eyes. 

At night, whatever the weather be, 

Wind or rain or starry heaven, 

Just as the clock is striking seven, 

Those who look from the windows see 
The village Curate, with lantern and maid. 
Come through the gateway from the park 
And cross the eourtyaid damp and 
dark, — 

A ring of light in a ring of shade. 

And now at the old man’s side he stands, 
His voice IS cheery, his heart expands, 

He gossips pleasantly, by the blaze 
Of the Are of fagots, about old days, 

And Cardinal Mazarin and the Fronde, 

And the Cardinal’s nieces fair and fond, 
And what they did, and what they said, 
When they heard his Eminence was dead. 

And after a pause the old man says, 

His mind still coming back again 
To the one sad thought that haunts his 
brain, 

Are there any tidings from over sea ? 

Ah, why has that wild boy gone from 
me ?” 

And the Curate answers, looking down, 
Harmless and docile as a lamb, 

^ blood 1 young blood ! It must so 

And draws from the pocket of his gown 
A hatodkerehief like an onflamb, 

And wipes his spectacles, and they play 
Thw mde game of lansquenet 
In for an hour so, 

TUI ike dock at nine stakes loud and clear 
From the village lymg asleep below, 

And across ^ eour^and, mto the dark 
Qf the v^i^agipathway in the 
Curate andkiwNirnd!^imedr» n ^ 

And darkimi»^nB%iem.^#]deMie^ 


The ship has come back fi‘om over sea, 

She has been signalled from below, 

And into the h^bor of Bordeaux 
She sails with her gallant company. 

But among them is nowhere seen 
The brave young Baron of St Castine ; 

He hath tamed behind, I ween, 

In the beautiful land of Acadie I 

And the father paces to and fro 
Through the chambers of the old chdteau, 
Waiting, waiting to hear the hum 
Of wheels on the road that runs below, 

Of servants hurrying here and there, 

The voice in the courtyard, the step on the 
stair, 

Waitmg for some one who doth not come 1 
But letters there are, which the old man 
reads 

To the Curate, when he comes at night, 
Word by word, as an acolyte 
Repeats his prayers and teUs his beads ; 
Letters full of the rolling sea, 

Full of a young man’s ]oy to be 
Abroad in the world, alone and free ; 

Full of adventures and wonderful scenes 
Of hunting the deer through forests vast 
In the royal grant of Pierre du Oast ; 

Of nights in the tents of the Tarratmes ; 
Of Madocawando the Indian chief. 

And his daughters, glorious as queens. 

And beautiful beyond belief ; 

And so soft the tones of their native 
tongue, 

The words are not spoken, they are sung ! 

And the Curate listens, and smiling says : 

** Ah yes, dear friend ! in our young days 
We shoifld have liked to hunt the deer 
All day amid those forest scenes, 

And to sleep in the tents of the Tarratines ; 
But now it IS better sitting here 
Within four walls, and without the feaar 
Of losing our hearts to Indian queens ; 

For man is fire and woman is tow, 

And the Somebody comes and begins to 
blow.” 

Then a ^leam of distrust and vague sur« 
mise 

Shines in the father’s gentle eyes. 

As flre-light on a window-pane 
Glimmers imd vanishes again ; 

But naught he answers ; ne only ^hs, 
And for a moment bows his hc^ ; 

Then, as their custom is, they play 
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Their little game of lansquenet, 

And another day is with the dead. 

Another day, and many a day 
And many a week and month depart, 

When a fatal letter wings its way 
Across the sea, like a bird of prey. 

And strikes and tears the old man’s heart. 
Lo ! the young Baron of St. Castine, 

Swift as the wind is, and as wild, 

Has married a dusky Tarratme, 

Has married Madocawando’s child ! 

The letter drops from the father’s hand ; 
Though the sinews of his heart are wrung, 
He utters no cry, he breatlies no prayer. 

No malediction falls from his tongue , 

But his stately figure, erect and grand, 
Bends and siiiks like a column of sand 
In the whirlwind of his great despair. 
Dying, yes, dying * His latest breath 
Of parley at the door of death 
Is a blessing on his wayward son. 

Lower and lower on his breast 
Sinks his gray head ; he is at rest ; 

No longer he waits for any one 

For many a year the old chateau 
Lies tenantless and desolate ; 

Rank grasses in the courtyard grow, 

About its gables caws the crow ; 

Only the porter at the gate 
Is left to guard it, and to wait 
The coming of the rightful heir ; 

No other life or sound is there ; 

No more the Curate comes at night. 

No more is seen the unsteady l^ht. 
Threading the alleys of the park ; 

The windows of the hall are dark. 

The chambers dreary, cold, and bare I 

At length, at last, when the winter is past, 
And birds are building, and woods are 
green, 

With flying skirts is the Curate seen 
Speeding along the woodland way, 
Humming gayly, “ No day is so long 
But it comes at last to vesper-song.” 

He stops at the porter’s lodge to say 
That at last the Baron of SL Castine 
Is coming home with his Indian queen, 

Is coming without a week’s delay ; 

And all the house must be swept and clean, 
And all things set in good array ! 

And the solemn port^ slmkes his head ; 


And the answer he makes is * “ Lackaday ! 
We will see, as the blmd man said I ” 

Alert since first the day began, 

The cock upon the village church 
Looks northward from Ms airy perch. 

As if beyond the ken of man 
To see the ships come saihng on, 

And pass the Isle of Oldron, 

And pass the Tower of Cordouan 

In the church below is cold in clay 
The heart that would have leaped for joy — 
O tender heart of truth and trust ! — 

To see the eommg of tliat day ; 

In the church below the lips are dust ; 

Dust are the hands, and dust the feet 
That would have been so swift to meet 
The coming of that wayward boy. 

At mght the front of the old chateau 
Is a blaze of light above and below ; 

There ’s a sound of wheels and hoofs in the 
street, 

A cracking of whips, and scamper of feet, 
Bells are ringing, and horns are blown, 
And the Baron hath come again to his own. 
The Curate is waiting in the hall, 

Most eager and alive of all 
To welcome the Baron and Baroness ; 

But his mind is full of vague distress, 

For he hath read m Jesuit books 
Of those children of the wilderness, 

And now, good, simple man ! he looks 
To see a painted savage stride 
Into the room, with shoulders bare, 

And eagle feathers in her hair, 

And around her a robe of panther’s hide. 

Instead, he beholds with secret shame 
A form of beauty undefined, 

A loveliness without a name, 

Not of degree, but more of kind ; 

Nor bold nor shy, nor short nor tall. 

But a new mingling of them all. 

Tes, beautiful beyond belief, 

Transfigured and transfused, he sees 
The lady of the Pyrenees, 

The daughter of the Indian chief. 

Beneath the shadow of her hair 
The gold-bronze color of the skin 
Seems lighted by a fire within. 

As when a burst of sunlight shines 
Beneath a sombre grove of pines, — 

A dusky splendor in the air. 
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The two small hands, that now are pressed 
In his, seem made to be caressed, 

They lie so waiin and sott and still, 

Like birds halt hidden m a iiest, 

Trustful, and innocent ot ill 
And ah t he cannot believe his ears 
When her melodious voice he hears 
Speaking his native Gascon tongue ; 

The woids she utters seem to be 
Part of some poem of Goudoiih, 

They are not spoken, they are sung I 
And the Baron siniles, and says, ‘‘Yon see, 
I told you but the simple truth ; 

Ah, you may trust the eyes of youth ! ’’ 

Down in the village day by day 
The people gossip in their way, 

And stared to see the Baroness pass 
On Sunday morning to early mass ; 

And when she kneeleth down to pi ay, 

They wonder, and whisper together, and say 
Surely this is no heathen l^s ! ” 

And in course of time they learn to bless 
The Baton and the Baroness. 

And in course of time the Curate learns 
A secret so dreadful, that by turns 
He IS ice and tire, he freezes and burns. 

The Bai*on at confession hath said. 

That though this woman be his wife, 

He hath wed her as the Indians wed, 

He hath bought her for a gun and a knife ! 
And tlie Curate replies : profligate, 

0 Prodigal Son I return once more 
To the open arme and the open door 
Of the Church, or ever it he too late. 

Thank God, thy father did not live 
To see what he could not forgive , 

On thee, so reckless and perverse, 

He left Ms blessing, not his curse. 

But nearer the dawn the darker the 
night, 

And by gmng wrong all things come right j 
Things mve been mended that were worse, 
And the worse, nearer &ey are to mend. 
For the sake of living and the dead, 
Ttem be wed as Ohristians wed, 

Ajcd al things come to a happy end.” 

O sun, that iollowest the night, 

In yoVjt pure, 

And impasthtl < 

Alike and on ^ 

Pause . 

And bless the I 


0 Gave, that from thy hidden source 
In yon mysterious mountam-side 
Pursuest thy wandermg way alone, 

And leaping down its steps of stone, 

Along the meadow-lands demux e 
Stealest away to the Adour, 

Pause for a moment in thy course 
To bless the bridegroom and the bride I 

The choir is singing the matin song, 

The doors of the church are opened wide, 
The people crowd, and press, and throng 
To see the bridegroom and the bride. 

They enter and pass along the nave ; 

They stand upon the father’s grave ; 

The bells are ringing soft and slow ; 

The living above and the dead below 
Give their blessing on one and twain ; 

The warm wind blows from the hills of 
Spam, 

The birds are building, the leaves ar** 
green, 

And Baron Castine of St, Castine 
Hath come at last to his own again. 

FINALE 

" Nunc plaudite / ” the Student cried, 
When he had flnished ; “ now applaud, 

As Roman actors used to say 
At the conclusiou of a play ; ” 

And rose, and spread his hands abroad, 
And smiling bowed from side to side, 

As one who bears the palm away. 

And generous was the applause and loud 
But less for him than for the sun, 

That even as the tale was done 
Burst from its canopy of cloud, 

And lit the landscape with the blaze 
Of afternoon on autumn days, 

And filled the room with light, and mad'^ 
The jfire of logs a painted shade. 

A sudden wind from out the west 
Blew all its trumpets loud and shrill ; 

Tlw windows rattled with the blast, 

The oak-trees shouted as it passed, 

And straifi^t, as if by fear possessed. 

The ©loud encampment on the hill 

1 Broke and fluttering flag and teidj 
Yanished into the firmament. 

And down the valley fled amain 
Tim rear ^ the x^treatmg ram. 
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Only far up in the blue sky 
A mass of clouds, like drifted snow 
Suffused with a faint Alpme glow, 

Was heaped together, vast and high. 

On which a shattered rainbow hung, 

Kot lising like the ruined arch 
Of some aerial aqueduct, 

But like a roseate garland plucked 
From an Olympian god, and flung 
Aside in his triumphal march. 

Like prisoners from their dungeon gloom, 
Like birds escaping from a snare, 

Like school-bo^ s at the hour of play, 

All left at ouce the pent-up room, 

And rushed into the open air ; 

And no more tales were told that day. 


PART THIRD 
PRELUDE 

The evening came ; the golden vane 
A moment m the sunset glanced. 

Then darkened, and then gleamed again, 
As from the east the moon advanced 
And touched it with a softer light ; 
While underneath, with flowing mane, 
Upon the sign the Red Horse pranced. 
And galloped forth mto the night. 

But brighter than the afternoon 
That followed the dark day of rain, 

And brighter than the golden vane 
That glistened in the rising moon, 
Within, the ruddy fire-light gleamed ; 
And every separate window-pane. 
Backed by the outer darkness, showed 
A mirror, where the flamelets gleamed 
And flickered to and fro, and seemed 
A bonfire lighted in the road. 

Amid the hospitable glow, 

Like an old actor on the stage, 

With the uncertain voice of age, 

The singing chimney chanted low 
The homely songs of long ago. 

The voice that Ossian heard of yore, 
When midnight winds were in Ms hadl ; 
A ghostly and appealing call, 

A sound of days that are no more f 
And dark as Ossian sat Jew, 

And Ustened to the sound, and ‘knew 


The passing of the airy hosts, 

The gray and misty cloud of ghosts 
In their interminable flight ; 

And listeumg muttered m his beard, 

With accent indistinct and weird, 

“ Who are ye, children of the Kight ? ** 

Beholding his mysterious face, 

‘‘Tell me,” the gay Sicilian said, 

« Why was it that in breaking bread 
At snpper, 5 on bent down your head 
And, inubing, paused a little space. 

As one who bays a silent grace ? ” 

The Jew replied, with solemn air, 

“ I said the Alamchsean’s prayer. 

It was his taith, — perhaps is mine, — ■ 
That life m all its forms is one. 

And that its secret conduits run 
Unseen, but m unbroken line, 

From the great fountain-head divine 
Through man and beast, through grain and 
grass. 

Howe’er we struggle, strive, and cry, 

From death there can be no escape, 

And no escape from life, alas ! 

Because we cannot die, but pass 
From one into another shape : 

It is but into life we die. 

“Therefore the Manichaean said 
This simple prayer on breaking bread. 

Lest be with hasty hand or knife 
Might wound the incarcerated life, 

The sonl m things that we call dead : 

‘I did not reap thee, did not bind thee, 

I did not thrash thee, did not grind thee 
ISTor did I in the oven bake thee t 
It was not I, it was another 
Did these things unto thee, O brother ; 

I only have thiee, hold thee, break thee I ^ “ 

** That birds have souls I can concede,” 
The Poet cried, with glowing cheeks ; 

“ The flocks that from their beds of reed 
Uprising north or southward fly, 

And flying write upon the sky 
The biforked letter of the Greeks, 

As hath been said by Rucellai ; 

All birds that sing or chirp or cry. 

Even those migratory bands. 

The minor poets of the air, 

The plover, peep, and sanderling, 

That hardly ean be said to sing, 

But pipe along the barren sand^ — 
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AU these have souls akm to ours ; 

So hath the lovely race of flowers ; 

Thus much I grant, but nothing more. 

The rusty hmges of a door 
Are not ali\e because they creak ; 

This ehiinney, with its dreary roar, 

These rattluig wmdows, do not speak ! ” 

« To me they speak/' the Jew rephed ; 

Ajid in the sounds that sink and soar, 

1 hear the voices of a tide 

That breaks upon an unknown shore ! " 

Here the Sicihan interfered : 

" That was your dream, then, as you dozed 
A moment since, with eyes half-closed, 

And murmured something in your beard.” 
The Hebrew smiled, and answered, ‘‘ Nay ; 
Not that, but something very near ; 

Like, and yet not the same, may seem 
The vision of my waking dream ; 

Before it wholly dies away, 

Listen to me, and you shall hear.” 


THE SPANISH JEW’S TALE 
AZRAEL 

King Solomon, before his palace gate 
At evening, on the pavement tessellate 
Was walking with a stranger from the 
East, 

Arrayed in rich attire as for a feast, 
tHie mighty Kunjeet-Sing, a learned man, 
And Rajah of the realms of Hindostan. 
And as they walked the guest became 
aware 

Of a white figure in the twilight air, 

Gazing intent, as on^ who with suj^rise 
His form and features seemed to recog- 
nize ; 

And m a wl^per to the king he said ; 

^ Whai is yon shape, that, pallid as the 
dead, 

Is watching me, as if he sought to trace 
In the dim light the features of my face ? ” 

The king looked, and replied : ** I know 
hSsi well ; 

It is the Angel men eall Azrael, 

T is the Angel ; what Wt thou tb 

And the gu^an^^^d ^ Lest he shmdd 


And speak to me, and take away my 
breath I 

Save me from Azrael, save me from 
death I 

0 king, that hast dominion o’er the wind, 

Bid it arise and bear me hence to Ind.” 

The king gazed upward at the cloudless 
sky, 

Whispered a word, and raised his hand on 
high, 

And lo t the signet-ring of chrysoprase 

On his uplifted finger seemed to blaze 

With bidden fire, and rushing from the 
west 

There came a mighty wind, and seized the 
guest 

And lifted him from earth, and on they 
passed, 

Hr? shining garments streaming in the 
blast, 

A silken banner o’er the walls upreared, 

A purple cloud, that gleamed and disap- 
peared. 

Then said the Angel, smiling: "If this 
man 

Be Rajah Runjeet-Sing of Hindostan, 

Thou hast done well in listening to his 
prayer ; 

1 was upon my way to seek him there*” 


INTERLUDE 

" O Edrehi, forbear to-night 
Your ghostly legends of alright, 
And let the Talmud rest in peace ; 
Spare us your dismal tales of death 
That almost take away one’s breath ; 
So domg, may your tribe increase.” 

Thus the Sicilian said ; then went 
And on the spinet’s rattling keys 
Hayed Marianina, like a breeze 
From Naples and the Southern seas, 
That brings us the delicious scent 
Of citron and of orange trees, 

And memories of soft days of ease 
At Capri and Amalfi spent. 

Not so,” the eager Poet said ; 

** At lea;^ not so before I tell 
Tbe story of my Azrael, 

An angel mortal as ourselv^ 

Which m an ancient tome I found 
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Upon a convent’s dusty shelves, 

Chained with an iron chain, and hound 
In parchment, and with clasps of brass, 
Lest from its prison, some dark day. 

It might be stolen or steal away, 

While the good friars were singing mass. 

It is a tale of Chailemagne, 

When like a thunder-cloud, that lowers 
And sweeps from mountain-^erest to coast, 
With lightmng flaming through its show- 
ers, 

He swept across the Lombard plain. 
Beleaguering with bis warlike tram 
Pavia, the country’s pride and boast, 

The City of the Hundred Towers.” 

Thus heralded the tale began, 

And thus m sober measure ran. 


THE POET’S TALE 
CHARLEMAGNE 

Olger the Dane and Desiderio, 

King of the Lombards, on a lofty tower 

Stood gazing northward o^er the rolling 
plains, 

League after league of harvests, to the 
foot 

Of the snow-crested Alps, and saw ap- 
proach 

A mighty army, thronging all the roads 

That led into the city. And the King 

Said unto Olger, who had passed his youth 

As hostage at the qourt of France, and 
knew 

The Emperor’s form and face : " Is Char- 
lemagne 

Among that host ? ” And Olger answered ; 
« No.” 

And still the innumerable multitude 

Flowed^ onward: and increased, until the 
King 

Ciied In amazement : Surely Charle- 

magne 

[& coming in the midst of all these 
knights I ” 

And Olger answered slowly : “ No ; not 

rr 

He wm not eonm so soon,’*' Then much 

disturbed 

King Desiderio asked : " What shaH we d<^ 


If he approach with a still greater army ? ” 
And Olger answered : ** VTheu he shall 
appear. 

You will behold what manner of man he is ; 
But what Will then befall us I know not-’' 

Then came the guard that never knew 
repose, 

The Paladins of France ; and at the sight 
Tne Lombard Kmg o’ercome with terror 
cried : 

“ This must be Charlemagne I ” and as 
before 

Did Olger answer : No ; not yet, not 
yet.” 

And then appeared in panoply complete 
The Bishops and the Abbots and the 
Priests 

Of the imperial chapel, and the Counts ; 
And Desiderio could no more endure 
The light of day, nor yet encounter death, 
But sobbed aloud and said : Let us go 
down 

And hide us in the bosom of the earth, 

Far from the sight and anger of a foe 
So terrible as this ! ” And Olger said : 

** When you behold the harvests in the 
fields 

Shaking with fear, the Po and the Ticino 
Lashing the city walls with iron waves, 
Then may you know that Charlemagne is 
come.” 

And even as he spake, in the northwest, 

Lo I there uprose a b^k and threatening 
cloud. 

Out of whose bosom flashed the light of 
arms 

Upon the people pent up in the city ; 

A light more temhle than any darkness, 
And Charlemagne appeared; — a Man of 
Iron I 

His helmet was of iron, and his gjoves 
Of iron, and his breastplate and bisgseaves 
And tassets were of iron, and his shield- 
In his left hand he held an iron spear, 

In his right hand his sword invmciWe. 

The horse he rode on bad the strength 
iron. 

Aim! color of iron. All who went before 
him, 

Beside him and behind his whole k&sk 
Were armed with ai^ their 
withinthm^ 
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Were stronger than the armor that they 
wore. 

The fields and all the roads were filled 
with iron, 

And points of iron ghstened in the sun 

And bhed a tenor through the city streets. 

This at a single glance Olger the Dane 

Saw from the tower, and turning to the 
King 

Exclaimed in haste : “ Behold 1 this is the 
man 

You looked for with such eagerness ! ” and 
then 

Fell as one dead at Desiderio’s feet 


INTERLUDE 

Well pleased all listened to the tale, 

That drew, the Student said, its pith 
And marrow from the ancient myth 
Of some one with an iron fiail ; 

Or that portentous Man of Brass 
Hephaestus made in days of yore, 

Who stalked about the Cretan shore. 

And saw the ships appear and pass, 

And threw stones at the Argonauts, 

Being filled with indiscriminate ire 
That tangled and perplexed his thoughts ; 
But, like a hospitable host. 

When strangers landed on the coast, 
Heated himself red-hot with fii*e, 

And hugged them in his arms, and pressed 
Their bodies to his burning breast. 

The Poet answered : “ No, not thus 
The legend rose ; it sprang at first 
Out of the hunger and the thirst 
In all men for the marvellous. 

And thus it filled and satisfied 
The ima^natiou of mankind, 

And this ideal ^to the mind 
Was truer than Mstorio fact 
Fahey enlarged and multiplied 
The terrors of the awful name 
Of Clutrlemagne, till he became 
Armipotent in every act, 

Audi eWbed in mystery, appeared 
Not what men saw, but wnat they feared. 

^Besides, unless my memory fail, 

Your mm wi^ itn Son iiadl 
Is not aB, 

But comes much lafer on 


As Talus in the Faerie Queeue, 

The iron groom of Artegall, 

Who threshed out falsehood and deceit, 
And truth upheld, and righted wrong, 
And was, as is the swallow, fleet, 

And as the lion is, was strong.” 

The Theologian said : “ Perchance 
Your chromcler in writing this 
Had m his mmd the AnaWis, 

Where Xenophon describes the advance 
Of Artaxerxes to the fight ; 

At first the low gray cloud of dust, 

And then a blackness o’er the fields 
As of a passing thunder-gust, 

Then flash of brazen armor bright, 

And ranks of men, and spears up-thrust, 
Bowmen and troops with wicker shields, 
And cavalry equipped in white, 

And chariots ranged in front of these 
With scythes upon their axle-trees.” 

To this the Student answered : Well, 

I also have a tale to tell 
Of Charlemagne ; a tale that throws 
A softer light, more tinned with rose, 
Than your grim apparition cast 
Upon the darkness of the past. 

Listen, and hear in English rhyme 
What the good Monk of Lauresheim 
Gives as the gossip of his time, 

In mediaeval Latin prose.” 


THE STUDENT’S TALE 
EMMA AND EQINHARD 

When Alcuin taught the sons of Charle- 
magne, 

In the free schools of Aix,how kings should 
reign, 

And vrith them taught the children of the 
poor 

How subjects shouMbe patient and enduxfe, 

He touched the lips of some, as best befit, 

With honey from the hives of Holy Writ ; 

Others intoxicated with tlie wine 

Of ancient history, sweet but less divine ; 

Some with the wholesome fruits of grammar 
fed ; 

Others with mysteries of the stars overhead, 

That hang suspended in the vaulted shy 

L^ke lamps in some fair palace vast and 
high. . ^ f 
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In sooth, it was a pleasant sight to see 
That Saxon monk, with hood and rosary. 
With inkhora at his belt, and pen and book. 
And mingled love and reverence m his look, 
Or hear the cloister and the court repeat 
The measured footfalls of his sandaled feet, 
Or watch him with the pupils of his school, 
Gentle of speech, but absolute of rule. 


Among them, always earliest in his place, 

Was Egmhard, a youth of Frankish race, 

Whose face was bright with flashes that 
forerun 

The splendors of a yet unrisen sun. 

To him all things were possible, and seemed 

Not what he had accomplished, but had 
dreamed, 

And what were tasks to others were his 
play, 

The pastime of an idle holiday. 


Smaragdo, Abbot of St. Michael’s, said. 

With many a shrug and shakmg of the 
head. 

Surely some demon must possess the lad, 

Who showed more wit than ever school-boy 
had, 

And learned his Trivium thus without the 
rod ; 

But Alcuin said it was the grace of God. 


An inmate of the palace, yet recluse, 

A man of books, yet sacred from abuse 
Among the arm^d knights with spur on 
heel, 

The tramp of horses and the clang of steel j 
And as the Emperor promised he was 
schooled 

In all the arts by which the world is ruled. 
But the one art supreme, whose law is fate. 
The Emperor never dreamed of till too 
late. 

Home from her convent to the palace came 
The lovely Princess Emma, whose sweet 
name, 

Whispered by seneschal or sung by bard. 
Had often touched the soul of Eginhard. 

He saw her from his window, as in state 
She came, by knights attended through the 
gate; 

He saw her at the banquet of that day, 
Fresh as the morn, and beautiful as May ; 
He saw her in the garden, as she strayed 
Among the flowers of summer witih her 
mmd, 

And said to him, ‘‘ 0 Eginhard, disclose 
The meaning and the mystery of the rose ; ” 
And trembling he made answer : “ In go^ 
sooth. 

Its mystery is love, its meaning youth I 


Thus he grew up, in Lo^c point-device, 
Perfect in Grammar, and in Khetoric nice ; 
Science of Numbers, Geometric art, 

And lore of Stars, and Music knew by 
heart ; 

A Minnesinger, long before the times 
Of those who sang their love in Suabian 
rhymes. 

The Emperor, when he heard this good 
report 

Of Eginh^d much buzzed about Ihe court, 
Said G} himself, This stripling seems to be 
Purposely sent inix> the world for me ; 

He shall become my scribe, and shall be 
schooled 

In all the arts whereby the world is ruled,” 
lEhus.did the gentle Eginhard attain 
To honor in the court of Cha>rlemagne ; 
Became the sovereign’s favorite, his right 
hand, 

So his fame was great in all the land, 
4^ aBnpen loved him Im moebst graee 

e^mldbness of figure and of lace. 


How I tell the signals and the signs 
By whmh one heart another heart divines 2 
How can I tell the many thousand ways 
By which it keeps the secret it betrays ? 

O mystery of love I O strange romance I 
Among the Peers and Paladins of France, 
Shining in steel, and prancing on gay steeds. 
Noble by birth, yet nobler by great deeds, 
The Princes Emma had no words nor loo^ 
But for this clerk, this man of thought and 
books. 

The summer passed, the autumn came ; the 
Stalks 

Of lilies blackened in the garden walks ; 
The leaves fell, russet-golden and blood-red. 
Love-letters thought the poet fancy-led. 

Or Jove descending in a shower of gold 
Into the lap of Danab of old ; 

For poets cherish many a strange conceit, 
And love transmutes ^ nature by its beat. 
No mfxre the gard^ lessons, nor tim da^ 
And hurried meetings in the twDight park ; 
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But now the studious lamp, and the de- 
lights 

Of fbresides in the silent winter nights. 

And watching from his wmdow hour by 
hour 

The light that burned in Frmcess Emma’s 
tower. 

At length one night, while musing by the 
tire, 

O’ercome at last by his insane desire, — 
For what will reckless love not do and 
dare? 

He crossed the court, and climbed the wmd- 
ing stair, 

With some feigned message m the Em- 
peror’s name ; 

But when he to the lady’s presence came 
He knelt down at her feet, until she laid 
Her hand upon him, like a naked blade, 
And whispered in his ear: Arise, Sir 
Knight, 

To my heart’s level, 0 my heart’s delight.” 

And there he lingered till the crowing 
cock, 

The Alectryon of the farmyard and the 
flock, 

Sang hib aubade with lusty voice and clear. 
To tell the sleeping world that dawn was 
near. 

And then they parted ; but at parting, lo I 
They saw the palace courtyard white wit^ 
snow, 

And, placid as a nun, the moon on high 
Gazing from cloudy cloisters of the sky. 

" Alas I ” he said, how hide the fatal Ime 
Of footprints leading frmn thy door to 
mine, 

And none retiming ! ” Ah, he little knew 
What woman’s wit, when put to proof, can 
do I 

That night the Emperor, sleepless with the 
oares ^ 

And troubles that attend on state affairs, 
Hsfd* ^tlsen before the dawn, and musing 
gssdd 

Xntot ile stoit as one amased 

To Ise^ the eahn ;1hat x^gned o’er ail 
kupreme,'’* > 

mgn was hut a troubled 
^ with 


And the white roofs, and half the court 
below. 

And he beheld a form, that seemed to 
cower 

Beneath a burden, come from Emma’s 
tower, — 

A woman, who upon hei shoulders bore 
Clerk Eginhaid to his own private door, 
And then returned iii haste, but still 
essayed 

To tread the footprints she herself had 
made ; 

And as she passed across the lighted space, 
The Emperor saw his daughter Emma’s 
face ! 

He started not ; he did not speak; or moan, 
But seemed as one who hath been turned to 
stone , 

And stood there like a statue, nor awoke 
Out of his trance of pain, till mommg 
broke, 

Till the stars faded, and the moon went 
down, 

And o’er the towers and steeples of the 
town 

Came the gray daylight ; then the sun, who 
took 

The empire of the world with sovereign 
look, 

Suffusing with a soft and golden glow 
All the dead landscape in its shroud of 
snow, 

Touching with flame the tapering chapel 
spires, 

Windows and roofs, and smoke of house- 
hold flres, 

And kindling park and palace as he came ; 
The stork’s nest on the chimney seemed in 
flame. 

And thus he stood till Eginhard appeared, 
Demure and modest with his comely beard 
And flowing flaxen tresses, come to ask, 

As was his wont, the day’s appointed task. 
The Emperon looked upon him whh a 
smile, 

And gently said: «My son, wait yet 
awh&e ; 

This hour my council meets upon some 
great 

And ycry inegent business of the state. 
Come b^k within the hour. On thy re- 
turn ' ’ 

The weak ^pwted for thee shall ikon 
leam* ^ r 
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Having dismissed tins galUut Troubadour, 
He summoned straight ins council, and 
secure 

And steadfast in his purpose, from the 
throne 

All the adventure of the night made 
knovra ; 

Then asked for sentence ; and with eager 
breath 

Some answered banishment, and others 
death. 

Then spake the king : « Yonr sentence is 
not mine ; 

Idfe is the gift of God, and is divine ; 

Nor from these palace wails shall one 
depart 

Who carries such a secret in his heart ; 

My better 3 udgment points another way. 
Good Alcmn, 1 remember how one day 
When my Pepmo asked you, ‘What are 
men?’ 

You wrote upon his tablets with your pen, 
‘Guests of the grave and travellers that 
pass ! ’ 

This being true of all men, we, alas ! 

Being all fashioned of the selfsame dust. 
Let us be merciful as well as just ; 

This passmg traveller who hath stolen 
away 

The brightest jewel of my crown to-day, 
Shall tS. himself the precious gem re- 
store ; 

By giving it, I make it mine once more. 
Over those fatal footprints I will throw 
My ermine mantle like another snow.” 

Then Eginhard was summoned to the 
hall, 

And entered, and in presence of them all, 
The Emperor said ; “My son, for thou to 
me 

Bbst been a son, and evermore shalt be. 
Long hast thon served thy aowereign, and 
thy zeal 

Pleads to me with huportanate appie^, 
While I have been f oi^tfaL to re^te 
Thy Service wad aHeetion aa wao r^iit. 

BnL BOW the hosr is come, when I, thy 
Lord, 

WW cnerim thy Jkgm smeh sapreme 
reward, 

A. so precions kixiga have skonrear in 
, vaoB 

froDS the hamhkof 

A ^ 


Then sprang the portals of the chamber 
wide. 

And Princess Emma entered, in the pride 
Of birth and beauty, that in part overcame 
The conscious terror and the blush of 
shame. 

And the good Emperor rose up from his 
throne, 

And taking her white hand within his own 
Placed it in Eginhard’s, and said : “ My 
son, 

This IS the gift thy constant zeal hath won j 
Thus I repay the royal debt I owe, 

And cover up the footprints in the snow#” 


INTERLUDE 

Thus ran the Student’s pleasant rhyme 
Of Eginhard and love and youth ; 

Some doubted its historic truth, 

But while they doubted, ue’ertheless 
Saw in it gleams of truthfulness. 

And thanked the Monk of Lauresheim. 

This they discussed in various mood ; 

Then in the silence that ensued 
Was heard a sharp and sudden sound 
As of a bowstring snapped in air ; 

And the Musician with a bound 
Sprang up in terror from his chair. 

And for a moment listening stood. 

Then strode aeross the room, and found 
His dear, his darling violin 
Still lying safe asleep within 
Its little cradle, like a ehild 
That gives a sudden cry of pain, 

And wakes to fall asleep again ; 

And as he looked at it and smiled, 

By the uncertain light beguiled. 

Despair ! two stnngs were Isoken in 
twain. 

While all lamented and made moany 
With many a sympathetic word 
As if the loss 1^ been their 
Deeming the tones they might have btiiardl 
Sweeter than they had beam bdeee,. 

They saw the Landkod at the door. 

The missing man, the portly Squire ! 

He had not entez^, Imt he stcM 
^ With both asms fuB e£ seaseued wood, 

To feed the mueb-devwmiBg fire,. 

That like a liouku a eafgc 

Ladled its long: taRandiNiiared withrs^e^ 
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The naissiug man ! Ah, yes, they said, 
Missing, hut whither had he fled ? 

Where had he hidden himself away ? 

No farther than the barn or shed ; 

He had not hidden himself, nor fled ; 

How should he pass the rainy day 
But in his barn with hens and hay, 

Or mending harness, cart, or sled ? 

Now, having come, he needs must stay 
And tell his tale as well as they. 

The Landlord answered only: “ These 
Are logs from the dead apple-trees 
Of the old orchard planted here 
the first Howe of Sudbury. 

Nor oak nor maple has so clear 
A flame, or burns so quietly, 

Or leaves an ash so clean and white ; ” 
Thinking by this to put aside 
The impending tale that terrified ; 

When suddenly, to his delight, 

The Theologian interposed, 

Saying that when the door was closed, 

And they had stopped that draft of cold, 
Unpleasant mght air, he proposed 
To tell a tale world-wide apart 
From that the Student had just told ; 
World-Wide apart, and yet akin. 

As showing that the human heart 
Beats on forever as of old, 

As well beneath the snow-white fold 
Of Quaker kerchief, as within 
Sen^ or silk or cloth of gold, 

And without preface would begin. 

And then the clamorous clock struck eight. 
Deliberate, with sonorous chime 
Slow measuring out the march of time, 
Like some grave Consul of Old Borne 
In Jupiter’s temple driving home 
']^e ^ nsdls that marked the year and 
date* 

Thus interrupted in his rhyme, 

The Theolo^n needs must wait 5 
But quoted Horace, where he sings 
The dire Nee^ty of things, 

drives the roofs sublime 
Of newrdutilt houses of ihe great 
The Uftehar^ne nails of Eale« 

When ceased the little carillon 
To heMd irom its wooden tower 
The impevtantixansit of the hour. 

The TheoI<^au hastened on, ' 

Content to bo'-a^iewed at laat^ ' * 

«ng his Idyl of the Past. 


THE THEOLOGIAN’S TALE 
ELIZABETH 
I 

“ Ah, how short are the days ! How soon 
the night overtakes us ! 

In the old country the twilight is longer ; 
but here in the forest 

Suddenly comes the dark, with hardly a 
pause in its coming, 

Hardly a moment between the two lights, 
the day and the lamplight ; 

Yet how grand is the winter I How spot- 
less the snow is, and perfect 1 ” 

Thus spake Elizabeth Haddon at night- 
fall to Hannah ihe housemaid, 

As in the farm-house kitchen, that served 
for kitchen and parlor, 

By the window she sat with her work, and 
looked on the landscape 
White as the great white sheet that Peter 
saw in his vision, 

By the four corners let down and descend- 
ing out of the heavens. 

Covered with snow were the forests of pine, 
and the fields and the meadows. 
Nothing was dark but the sky, and the dis- 
tant Delaware flowing 
Down from its native hills, a peaceful and 
bountiful river. 

Then with a smile on her lips made an- 
swer Hannah the housemaid : 

“ Beautiful winter I yea, the winter is beau- 
tiful, surely, 

If one could only walk like a fly with one’s 
feet on the ceilmg. 

But the great Delaware Biver is not like 
the Thames, as we saw it 
Out of our upper windows in BotherMthe 
Street in the Borough, 

Crowded with masts and sails of vessels 
comii^ and going ; 

Here there is nothing but pines, with 
patches of snow on their branches. 
There is snow in the air, and see ! it Is £:dL 
ing already ; 

AB ^ roads wfil be blocked, and I ply 
Joseph to-morrow, 

Breakii^ his way through the drifts, with 
sled and oxen ; and then, too, 
How in all the world we to If ee^ 

ing on First-Day ? " 
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But Elizabeth checked her, and answered, 
mildly reproving : 

« Surely the Lord will provide ; for unto 
the snow He sayeth. 

Be thou on the earth, the good Lord sayeth ; 
He is it 

Giveth snow like wool, like ashes scatters 
the hoar-frost.” 

So she folded her work and laid it away in 
her basket. 

Meanwhile Hannah the housemaid had 
closed and fastened the shutters, 
Spread the cloth, and lighted the lamp on 
the table, and placed there 
Plates and cups from the dresser, the brown 
rye loaf, and the butter 
Fresh from the dairy, and then, protecting 
her hand with a holder, 

Took from the crane in the chimney the 
steaming and simmering kettle, 
Poised it aloft m the air, and filled up the 
earthen teapot, 

Made m Delft, and adorned with quamt 
and wonderful figures. 

Then Elizabeth said, “ Lo ! Joseph is 
long on his errand. 

I have sent him away with a hamper of food 
and of clothing 

For the poor in the village. A good lad 
and cheerful is Joseph ; 

In the right place is his heart, and his hand 
is ready and willing.” 

Thus in praise of her servant she spake, 
and Hannah the housemaid 
Laughed with her eyes, as she listened, but 
governed her tongue and was silent. 
While her mistress went on : “ The house 
is far from the village ; 

We should be lonely here, were it not for 
Friends that in passing 
Sometimes tarry o’ernight, and make us 
glad by their coming.” 

Thereupon answered Hannah the house- 
maid, the thrifty, the frugal : 

^ Tea, they come and they tarry, as if thy 
house were a tavqpi ; 

Open to all are its doors, and they come 
and go like the pigeons 
In and out of the holes of the pigeon-house 
over the hayloft, 

Cooing and smoothing their feathers and 
basking themselves in the sunshiim.” 


But in meekness of spirit, and calmly, 
Ehzabeth answered : 

All I have is the Lord’s, not mine to give 
or withhold it ; 

I but distribute his gifts to the poor, and to 
those of his people 

Who in journey mgs often surrender their 
lives to his service. 

His, not mine, are the gifts, and only so far 
can I make them 

Mme, as in givmg I add my heart to what- 
ever is given 

Therefore my excellent father first built 
this house in the clearing ; 

Though he came not himself, I came ; for 
the Lord was my guidance, 

Leading me here for this service. W« 
must not grudge, then, to others 

Ever the cup of cold water, or crumbs that 
fall from our table.” 

Thus rebuked, for a season was silent the 
penitent housemaid ; 

And Elizabeth said in tones even sweeter 
and softer : 

Dost thou remember, Hannah, the great 
May-Meeting in London, 

When I was still a child, how we sat in the 
silent assembly, 

Waitmg upon the Lord m patient and pas- 
sive submissicHi? 

No one spake, till at lei^h a young man, 
a Granger, John Rstaug^ 

Moved by the Spirit, rose, as if he were 
John the Apostle, 

Speaking such words of power that they 
bowed our hearts, as a strong 
wind 

Bends the grass of the fields, or grain that 
is ripe for the sickle. 

Thoughts of him to-day have been oft borne 
inward upon me, 

Wherefore I do not know ; but strong is 
the feeling within me 

That once more i shall see a face I have 
never forgotten.” 


11 

E’en as she spake they heard the musicat 
jangle of slei^bt-b^ls. 

First far off, with a dreamy sound and faint 
in the distance, 

Then g^wing nearer and loader, and tom* 
ing into the farmyarc^ 
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Till It stopped at the door, with sudden 
creaking of runners. 

rhen there were voices heard as of two 
men talking together, 

^nd to herself, as she listened, uphraidmg 
said Hannah the housemaid, | 

"It is Joseph come back, and I wonder 
what stranger is with him.” 

Down from its nail she took and lighted 
the great tin lantern 

Pierced with holes, and round, and roofed 
like the top of a lighthouse, i 

And went forth to receive the coming guest 
at the doorway, 

Casting into the dark a network of glimmer 
and shadow 

Over the falling snow, the yellow sleigh, 
and the horses, 

And the forms of men, snow-covered, loom- 
ing gigantic. 

Then ^ving Joseph the lantern, she en- 
tered the house with the stranger 
S^onthful he was and tall, and his cheeks 
aglow with the night air ; 

And as he entered, Elizabeth rose, and, going 
to meet him, 

As if an unseen power had announced and 
preceded his presence. 

And he had come as one whose coming had 
long been expected, 

QniBitly gd.ve him her hand, and said, 
" Thou art welcome, Joshn Estaugh.” 
Attd the stranger replied, with staid and 
quiet behavim;:, 

" Dost thou rememher me stall, Elizabeth ? 
After «o many 

Tears have passed, it seemeth a wonderful 
thing that I End thee. 

Surely the hand of the Lord conducted me 
here to thy threshold. 

For as I journeyed along, a®d pondered 
^ « ^ ^ alone and in lienee 
(ha his ways, that^ane past Ending out, I 
vir ' haw in the whilst, 

Seemingly weairy with a. wayfarer, 

who by the wayside 

PlKc^ed and waited. Forthwith I remem- 
bered Queen Oandace's eunneb, 

How on the way that goes down from 

Bealjb^ $hmas ^ be journeyed, 

Prayi^ liPiislsit in his 


So I greeted the man, and he mounted the 
sledge beside me, 

And as we talked on the way he told me of 
thee and thy homestead, 

How, being led by the light of the Spirit, 
that never deeeiveth, 

Full of zeal for the work of the Lord, thou 
hadst come to this country. 

And I remembered thy name, and thy 
father and mother in England, 

And on my journey have stopped to see 
thee, Elizabeth Haddon, 

Wishing to strengthen thy hand in the 
labors of love thou art doing.” 

And Elizabeth answered with confident 
voice, and serenely 

Looking into his face with her iimoeent 
eyes as she answered, 

" Surely the hand of the Lord is in it ; his 
Spirit hath led thee 

Ont of tbe darkness and storm to the light 
and peace of my fireside,” 

Then, with stamping of feet the door 
was opened, and Joseph 
Entered, bearing the lantern, and, care- 
fully blowing the light out, 

Hung it up cm its nail, and all sat down to 
their supper ; 

For underneath that roof was no distinction 
of persons, 

But one family only, one heart, one hearth, 
and one household. 

When the supper was ended they drew 
their chaurs to the fireplace, 
Spacious, opeiifhearted, profuse of fiame 
and of firewood, 

Lord of forests unfelled, and not a gleaner 
of fagots, 

Spreading its arms to embrace with inex^ 
haustible bounty 

AH who fied from the cold, emiltant, laugh- 
ing at winter ! 

Only Hannah the housemaid was busy in 
clearing tbe table, 

Coming and going, and hustling about in 
doset and chamber. ^ 

.Then EHzsbeth^told her story again to 
John Estaugh, 

Qdmg iftr back to the past, to the 
I days of her childhood ; 
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Howslie had waited and watched, in all 
her doubts and besetments, 
Comforted with the extendings and holy, 
sweet inflowings 

Of the spirit of love, till the voice impera- 
tive sounded, 

And she obeyed the voice, and cast in her 
lot with her people 

Here in the desert land, and God would 
provide for the issue. 

Meanwhile Joseph sat with folded hands, 
and demurely 

Listened, or seemed to listen, and in the 
silence that followed 

Nothing was beard for a while but the step 
of Hannah the housemaid 
Walking the floor overhead, and setting the 
chambers in order. 

And Elizabeth said, with a smile of com- 
passion, ** The maiden 
Hath a light heart in her breast, but her 
feet are heavy and awkward.” 
Inwardly Joseph laughed, but governed his 
tongue, and was silent 

Then came the hour of sleep, death’s 
counterfeit, nightly rehearsal 
Of the great Silent Assembly, the Meetmg 
of shadows, where no man 
Speaketh, but all are still, and the peace 
and rest are unbroken ! 

Silently over that house the blessing of 
slumber descended- 

But when the morning dawned, and the sun 
uprose in his splendor, 

Breaking his way through clouds that 
encumbered his path in the hea- 
vens, 

Joseph was seen with his sled and oxen 
breakmg a pathway 

Through the drifts of snow ; the horses 
already were harnessed. 

And John Estaugh was standing and taking 
leave at the threshold, 

Saying that he should return at the Meet- 
ing in May ; while above them 
Hannah the housemaid, the homely, was 
looking out of the attic, 

Laughing aloud at J«»8epb, then suddeafly 
closing the easement, 

As ike bird m a cuiekoo-ckick peeps out of 
its window, 

Then dita|]g[>eazis and doses the 

shutter belmad it. 


m 

Now was the winter gone, and the snow ; 
and Robin the Redbreast 

Boasted on bush and tree it was he, it was 
he and no other 

That had covered with leaves the Babes in 
the Wood, and blithely 

All the birds sang with him, and little eared 
for his boasting, 

Or for Ms Babes in the Wood, or the Cxnd 
Uncle, and only 

Sang for the mates they had chosen, and 
cared for the nests they were build-, 
ing. 

With them, but more sedately and meekly^ 
Ehzabeth Haddon 

Sang m her inmost heart, but her Ups were 
silent and songless. 

Thus came the lovely spring with a rush ot 
blossoms and music, 

Flooding the earth with flowers, and the 
air with melodies vernal. 

Then it came to pass, one pleasant morn- 
ing, that slowly 

Up the road there came a cavalcade, as of 
pilgrims, 

Men and women, wending their way to the 
Quarterly Meeting 

In the neighbonng town ; and with them 
came riding John Estangh. 

At Ehzabeth’s door they stopped to rest, 
and alighting 

Tasted the currant wine, and the bread of 
rye, and the honey 

Brought from the hives, that stood by the 
sunny wall of the garden ; 

Then remounted their horses, refreshed^ 
and continued their journey. 

And Elizabeth with ihem, and Jos^h, and 
Hannah the hoasemsud. 

But, as they started, EUzabeth lingered a 
Uttle, 83^ leaning 

Over her horse’s neck, in a whisper said to 
John Estaugh : 

Tarry awhile behind, for I have some- 
thing to tell thee, 

Not to be spoken Ugktiy, nor in the pres- 
ence of others ; 

Them it coneemeth not, only thee and me 
it coneemeth.*’ 

And they rede idowfy dbng throi^ tier 
woods, ocmvershig together. 
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It was a pleasure to breathe the fragrant | 
air of the forest ; 

It was a pleasure to live on that bright 
and happy May morning ! 

Then Elizabeth said, though still with a 
certain reluctance, 

As if impelled to reveal a secret she fain 
would have guarded : 

« I will no longer conceal what is laid upon 
me to tell thee ; 

I have received from the Lord a charge to 
love thee, John Estaugh.” 

And John Estaugh made answer, sur^ 
prised at the words she had spo- 
ken, 

“Pleasant to me are thy converse, thy 
ways, thy meekness of spint ; 

Pleasant thy frankness of speech, and thy 
souFs immaculate whiteness. 

Love without dissimulation, a holy and in- 
ward adorning. 

But I have yet no light to lead me, no voice 
to direct me. 

When the Lord’s work is done, and the 
toil and the labor completed 

He hath appointed to me, I will gather 
into the stillness 

Of my own heart awhile, and listen and 
wait for his guidance.” 

Then Elizabeth said, not troubled nor 
wounded in spirit, 

“ So is it best, John Estaugh. We will not 
speak of it further. 

It hath been laid upon me to tell thee this, 
for to-morrow 

fhou art going away, across the sea, and 
. I know not 

When I shall see thee more j but if the 
, , Lord hath decreed it, 

Ihon wilt return f^stn to seek me here and 
tohndme.” , 

Am they rode onward in silence, and en- 
> ' : t€^ the town wth the others. 


So on the ocean of life, we pass and speak 
one another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness 
again and a silence. 

Now went on as of old the quiet life of 
the homestead. 

Patient and unrepining Elizabeth labored, 
in all things 

Mindful not of herself, but bearing the bur- 
dens of others, 

Always thoughtful and Mnd and untrou- 
bled ; and Hannah the housemaid 
Diligent early and late, and rosy with 
washing and scouring, 

Still as of old disparaged the eminent mer- 
its of Joseph, 

And was at times reproved for her light 
and frothy behavior, 

For her shy looks, and her careless words, 
and her evil surmisings, 

Being pressed down somewhat, like a cart 
with sheaves overladen, 

As she would sometimes say to Joseph, 
quoting the Scriptures. 

Meanwhile John Estaugh departed across 
the sea, and departing 
Carried hid in his heart a secret sacred and 
precious. 

Filling its chambers with fragrance, and 
seeming to him in its sweetness 
Mary’s ointment of spikenard, that filled 
all the house with its odor. 

0 lost days of delight, that are wasted in 
doubting and waiting ! 

0 lost hours and days in which we might 
have been happy I 

But the light shone at last, and guided his 
wavering footsteps. 

And at last came the voice, imperative, 
questionless, certain. 

Then John I^taugh came hack o’er the 
sea for the gim that was ofbred» 
Better than houses and lands, the gift of a 
woman’s affection. 

And on the First-Day that followed, he rose 
in the Silent Assembly, 

Holding in his strong hand a hand that 
tremhled a little, 

Promising to be kind and true and falihlul 
in all things. 

Such the marriage rii^ of John and 
Elizabeth Esta^h. 
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And not otherwise Joseph, the honest, 
the diligent servant. 

Sped in his bashful wooing with homely 
Hannah the housemaid ; 

For when he asked her the question, she 
answered, ** Nay ; ” and then added : 

But thee may make believe, and see what 
will come of it, Joseph,” 


INTERLUDE 

<< A PLEASANT and a winsome tale,” 

The Student said, though somewhat pale 
And quiet in its colormg, 

As if it caught its tone and air 
From the gray suits that Quakers wear ; 
Yet worthy of some German bard, 

Hebei, or Voss, or Eberhard, 

Who love of humble themes to sing, 

In humble verse ; but no more true 
Than was the tale I told to you.” 

The Theologian made reply, 

And with some warmth, That I deny ; 

*T is no invention of my own, 

But something well and widely known 
To readers of a nper age, 

Writ by the skilful hand that wrote 
The Indian tale of Hobomok, 

And Philothea’s classic page. 

I found it like a waif afloat. 

Or dulse uprooted from its rock, 

On the swift tides that ebb and flow 
In daily papers, and at flood 
Bear freighted vessels to and fro, 

But later, when the ebb is low. 

Leave a long waste of sand and mud.” 

“It matters little,” quoth the Jew ; 

“ The cloak of truth is lined with lies, 
Sayeth some proverb old and wise ; 

And Love is master of all arts, 

And puts it into human hearts 
The strangest thmgs to say and do.” 

And here the controversy closed 
Abruptly, ere *t was well begun ; 

For the Sicilian interposed 

With, “ Lordlings, listen, every one 

That listen may, unto a l^e 

That ’s merrier than the nightingale ; 

A tale that cannot boast, forsooth, 

A single rag or shred of truth ; 

That does not leave the mind in doubt 


As to the with it or without ; 

A naked falsehood and absu^ 
As mortal ever told or heard. 
Therefore I tell it ; or, maybe, 
Simply because it pleases me.” 


THE SICILIAN’S TALE 

THE MONK OF CASAL-MAGGIORE 

Once on a time, some centuries ago, 

In the hot sunshine two Franciscan friars 
Wended their weary way, with footsteps 
slow. 

Back to their convent, whose white walls 
and spires 

Gleamed on the hillside like a patch of 
snow ; 

Covered with dust they were, and torn 
by bners, 

And bore like sumpter-mules upon then 
backs 

The badge of poverty, their beggar’s sacks. 

The first was Brother Anthony, a spare 
And silent man, with pallid cheeks and 
thin, 

Much given to vigils, penance, fasting, 
prayer, 

Solemn and gray, and worn with disci^ 
plme, 

As if his body but white ashes were. 

Heaped on the living coals that glowed 
withm ; 

A simple monk, like many of his day, 
Whose instinct was to listen and obey. 

A different man was Brother Timotny, 

Of larger mould and of a coarser paste ; | 
A rubicund and stalwart monk was he, { 
Broad in the shoulders, broader in the 
waist, 

Who often filled the dull refectory 

With noise by which the convent was dis- 
graced, ^ ^ 

But to the mass-book gave but little heed, i 
By reason he had never learned to read. 

Now, as they passed the outskirts of a 
wood, 

They saw, with znmg^ed pleasure and 
surprise, 

I Fast tetbiped to a tree an as^tbat stood 
i Lazily winking his large, limpid i^es. 
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The farmer Gilberi;, of that neighborhood^ 
His owner was, who, lookmg for sup* 
plies 

Of fagots, deeper in the wood had strayed, 
Leavmg his beast to ponder in the shade. 

As soon as Brother Timothy espied 
The patient animal, he said : Good- 
lack I 

Thus for our needs doth Providence pro- 
vide ; 

We*U lay our wallets on the creature’s 
back.” 

This bemg done, he leisurely untied 

From head and neck the halter of the 
jack, 

And put it round his own, and to the tree 
Stood tethered fast as if the ass were he. 

And, bursting forth into a merry laugh, 

He cried to Brother Anthony : “Away ! 
And drive the ass before you with your 
stafE ; 

And when you reach the convent you 
may say 

You left me at a farm, half tired and half 
D1 with a fever, for a mght and day, 
And that the farmer lent this ass to bear 
Out wallets, that are heavy with good fare.” 

Now* Brother Anthony, who knew the 
pranks 

Of Brother Timothy, would not persuade 
Or reason with him on his quirks and 
cranks, 

But, being obedient, silently obeyed ; 
And, smiting with his stafE the ass’s danks, 
Prove him before him over hill and 
glade. 

Bale with his ^vend to the convent gate, 
Leaving poor Brother Timothy to his fate. 

iSien Gilbert, laden with fagots for his fire, 
Fori issued from the wood, and stood 

wvp aghast' 

To see the ponderous body of the friar 
l^tandiisg where he had left his donkey 

ke stood, and dared not venture 
^ ’ t iiaigher. 

But stmed, and gaped, and crossed him- 
self full fast ; 

For, hekig credulous and of little wit, 

He though was .some demon from the 


While speechless and bewildered thus he 
gazed, 

And dropped his load of fagots on the 

S round, 

rother Timothy : “ Be not amazed 
That where you left a donkey should be 
found 

A poor Fianciscan friar, half-starved and 
crazed, 

Standing demure and with a halter 
bound ; 

But set me free, and hear the piteous story 
Of Brother Timothy of Casai-Maggiore. 

** I am a sinful man, although you see 
I wear the consecrated cowl and cape ; 
You never owned an ass, but you owned 
me, 

Changed and transformed from my own 
natural shape 

All for the deadly sin of gluttony, 

From which I could not otherwise es- 
cape, 

Than by this penance, dieting on grass. 

And being worked and beaten as an ass. 

“ Think of the ignominy I endured ; 

Think of the miserable life I led. 

The toil and blows to which I was inured, 
My wretched lodging in a windy shed, 
My scanty fare so grudgingly procured. 
The damp and musty straw that formed 
my bed I 

But, baying done this penance for my sins, 
My life as man and monk again begins.” 

The simple Gilbert, hearing words like 
these. 

Was conscience-stricken, and fell down 
apace 

Before &e friar upon his bended knees, 
And with a snppHant voice implored his 
grace ; 

And the good monk, now very much at 
ease, 

Granted him pardon with a smiling face, 
Nor could refuse to be that mght his guest^ 
It being late, and he in need of rest. 

Upon a hillside, where the olive iMves, 
With figures painted on its whitewa^ed 
, wadis, 

T^e cotta^ stood ; and near ilie h umm i n g 
hives 

Made murmurs as of laCMilE wateefalls ; ^ 
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A place where those who lore secluded 
lives 

Might live content, and, free from noise 
and brawls, 

Like Claudian’s Old Man of Verona here 
Measure by fruits the slow-revolving year. 

And, coining to this cottage of content. 
They found his children, and the biucom 
wench 

His wife. Dame Cicely, and his father, bent 
With years and labor, seated on a bench, 
Bleating over some obscure event 
in the old wars of Milanese and French ; 
All welcomed the Franciscan, with a sense 
Of sacred awe and huinHe reverence. 

When Gilbert told them what had come to 
pass, 

How beyond question, cavil, or surmise, 
Good Brother Timothy had been their ass, 
You should have seen the wonder in 
their eyes ; 

You should have heard them cry “ Alas ! 
alas ! ’’ 

Have heard their lamentations and their 
sighs ! 

For all believed the story, and began 
To see a saint m this afflicted man. 

Forthwith there was prepared a grand 
repast. 

To satisfy the craving of the friar 
After so rigid and prolonged a fast ; 

The busSing housewife stirred the Mteh- 
en dre ; 

Then her two barn-yard fowls, her best and 
last, 

Were put to death, at her express desixre. 
And served up with a salad in a howl, 

Axid dadks of country wine to crown the 
whole. 

It would mot be believed ahosald I repeat 
How hungry Brother Timothy a^ypeared ; 
It was a pieasare hot to see him 
Mb whito h^th ilishiiig through his 
russet beard, 

Htsibee a^w and fushed with wine md 

His roguish eyes that rolled and laughed 

{fiord ! how lie drank the liood-Jloi ooun^ 
" ^ ' wino ' ’'V' 

As ii village vintage' w^dMiie t 
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And all the while he talked without sux^ 
cease, 

And told his merry tales with jovial glee 
That never Bagged, but ratl^ did in- 
crease, 

And laughed aloud as if insane were he. 
And wagged his red beard, matted like & 
Beece, 

And cast such glances at Dame Cicely 
That GBbert nowgrew angry with his giead^ 
And thus in words his rising wraSi ex- 
pressed. 

« Good father,’’ said he, ** easily we see 

How needful in soam persons, and how 
right, 

MortiBcsdion of the Besh may be. 

Tl^ indulgence you have givem it to- 
night, 

After long penance, clearly proves to me 

Your strength ag^ainst tmnptation is but 

glT ght, 

And shows the dreadful peril you aace iu 
Of a relapse into ymm deadly sin. 

To-morrow ntuxraiing, with the rising s^ 
back unto your convent, msc ceSrain 
From lasting and front scourging, for yon 
rma 

Great danger to become an asa again, 
l^nce monldSi. Besh and ashnne axe one i 

Therefore be wise, nor longer here re- 
main, 

Unless you wish the scourge should be ap- 

By other hands, that will not ispare your 
Mde.”* ^ 

Wheu iMs the' tnonk had heard, hia mdot 
I Bed 

And Bmn retum 0 i,lke Mghtning in the 

TH he was all Bm blush front look ts 
head, 

Am3l even the bald spei m h« 

Turned from its usual pallor to brighi 
redt 

The old maps was* adeep afon Ms «l»k. 
Then all reared, and sank Into Bse deep 
And helidess hnbeeiHiy ei sbept 

They slept until the dawn of ^ drew 
'' ' hear, > ^ * 

TM the cock should bi.ve crowed, Imt 
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For they had slain the shining chanticleer 
And eaten him for supper, as you know. 
The monk was up betimes and of good 
cheer, 

And, having breakfasted, made haste to 

go, 

As if he heard the distant matm bell. 

And had bat little time to say farewell. 

Fresh was the morning as the breath of 
kine ; 

Odors of herbs commingled with the 
sweet 

Balsamic exhalations of the pme ; 

A haze was in the air presaging heat ; 
Uprose the sun above the Apennine, 

And all the misty valleys at its feet 
Were full of the delirious song of birds, 
Voices of men, and bells, and low of herds. 

All this to Brother Timothy was naught ; 

He did not care for scenery, nor here 
His busy fancy found the tbiiig it sought ; 
But when he saw the convent walls ap- 
pear, 

And smoke from kitchen chimneys upward 
caught 

And whirled aloft into the atmosphere, 
He quickened his slow footsteps, like a 
beast 

That scents the stable a league ofE at least. 

And as he entered through the convent 
gate 

He saw there in the court the ass, who 
stood I 

Twirling his ears about, and seemed to 
wait, 

dust as he found him waiting in the 
wood ; 

And told the Frior that, to alleviate 
The daily labors of the brotherhood, 
fliei owner, being a man of means and 
thrift, 

lleslowed Mm mi the convent as a gift. 

And :^iei?eupon the Prior for many days 
.dW?!^dd this serious matter in his 
' d ^ jhdbd, 

And tamed it over many different ways. 
Hoping that some s^e issue he might 
’ ffnd; 

But stood in fear of what the world would 
sayy- 

If he accented nreaents of this kind. 


Employing beasts of burden for the packs 

That lazy monks should carry on theiz 
backs. 

Then, to avoid all scandal of the sort. 

And stop the mouth of cavil, he decreed 

That he would cut the tedious matter 
short, 

And sell the ass with all convenient 
speed, 

Thus saving the expense of his support, 

And hoardag soaetiung for a time of 
need. 

So he despatched him to the ne%hboring 
Fair, 

And freed himself from cumber ar^ from 
care. 

It happened now by chance, as some 
might say, 

Others perhaps would call it destiny, 

Gilbert was at the Fair ; and heard a bray. 
And nearer came, and saw that it wae 
he, 

And whispered in his ear, ** Ah, lackaday t 
Good father, the rebelhous flesh, I see, 

Has changed you back into an ass again. 

And all my admonitions were in vain.” 

The ass, who felt this breathing in his ear. 
Did not turn round to look, but shook Ms 
head, 

As if he were not pleased these words to 
hear, 

And contradicted all that had been said. 

And this made Gilbert cry in voice more 
clear, 

“ I know you well ; your hair is russet- 
red ; 

Do not deny it ; for you are the same 

Franciscan friar, and Timothy by aame.^^ 

The ass, though now the secret had come out. 
Was o^mati^ and shook Ms head 
again ; 

Until a crowd was gathered round about 
To hear this dialogue between the 
twain ; 

And raised their voices in a noisy sbond 
When Gilbert ^ried to make the matter 
plain, 

And flouted him and mocked him adS day 
, Icwog 

With laughter and witb jibes and scraps 
of song. 
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If this be Brother Timothy,” they ened, 

« Buy him, and feed him on the tenderest 
grass ; 

Thou canst not do too much for one so 
tried 

As to be twice transformed into an ass,” ^ 
So simple Gilbert bought him, and untied 
His halter, and o’er mountain and mo- 
rass 

He led him homeward, talkmg as he went 
Of good behavior and a mind content. 

The children saw them coming, and ad- 
vanced. 

Shouting with joy, and hung about his 
neck, — 

Not Gilbert’s, but the ass’s, — round him 
danced. 

And wove green garlands wherewithal 
to deck 

His sacred person ; for again it chanced 
Their childish feelings, without rein or 
check, 

Could not discriminate m any way 
A donkey from a friar of Orders Gray. 

" O Brother Timothy,” the children said, 

<< You have come back to us just as 
before ; 

We were afraid, and thought that you were 
dead, 

And we should never see you any more.” 
And then they kissed the white star on his 
head, 

That like a birth-mark or a badge he 
wore, 

And patted him upon the neck and face. 
And said a thousand things with childish 
grace. 

Thenceforward and forever he was known 
As Brother Timothy, and led alway 
A life of luxury, till he had grown 
Ungrateful, beiug stuiffed with com and 

And Te^’vkioos. Then in angr, time, 
Bousing himself, poor Gilbeirt said one 
day, 

When simple kindness is misunderstood 
A little dagellation may do good.” 

His many vices need not here be told i 
Among them was a Imbit that he had 
Of dinging up his heels it fMig and old^ ^ 
Breaking his sslad 


O’er pasture-lands and meadow, wood and 
wold, 

And other misdemeanors quite as bad ; 

But worst of all was breaking from his 
shed 

At night, and ravaging the cabbage-bed. 

So Brother Timothy went back once more 

To his old life of labor and distress ; 

Was beaten worse than he had been 
before ; 

And now, instead of comfort and ca* 
ress. 

Came labors manifold and trials sore ; 

And as his toils increased his food grew 
less, 

Until at last the great consoler, Death, 

Ended his many sidferings with his breath. 

Great was the lamentation when he died ; 

And mainly that he died impenitent ; 

Dame Cicely bewailed, the children cried, 

The old man still remembered the event 

In the French war, and Gilbert magni- 
fied 

His many virtues, as he came and went. 

And said : “ Heaven pardon Brother Tim* 
othy. 

And keep us from the sin of gluttony.” 


INTERLUDE 

« SiGWK Luigi,” said the Jew, 

When the Sicilian’s tale was told, 

“ The were-wolf is a legend old, 

But the were-ass is something new, 
And yet for one I think it true. 

The days of wonder have not ceased ; 
If there are beasts in forms of men. 
As snre it happms now and then, 
Why may not man become a beit» 

In way of pniushment at least ? 

" But this I will not now discaas ; 

I leave the theme, that we may thus 
Bemalh within the realm of song. 

The story that I told before, 

Though not acceptable to all. 

At least you did not find too long* 

I beg you, lei me try s^^ain. 

With soraeiMng in a ^l^rent vei% 
Before you Ind the curtain fall 
Meanwhile keep watch upon the 
Nor let Hie Landlord leave Ins chafir. 
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Lest he shoold rsmsh into air. 

And so elude our search once more.” 

Thus saying, from his lips he blew 
A little cloud of perfumed breath, 

And then, as if it were a clew 
To lead his footsteps safely through, 
Began his tale as f olloweth. 

THE SPANISH JEW’S SECOND 
TALE 

SCANDERBEG 

Thu battle is fought and won 
By Bang Ladislaus, the Hun, 

In fire of hell and death’s frost. 

On the day of Pentecost. 

And in rout before his path 
From the field of battle red 
Flee all that are not dead 
Of the army of Amurath. 

In the darkness of the night 
Iskander, the pride and boast 
Of that mighty Othman host, 

With his routed Turks, takes flight 
From the battle fought and lost 
On the day of Pentecost ; 

Leaving behind him dead 
The army of Amurath, 

The vanguard as it led, 

The rearguard as it fled, 

Mown down in the bloody swath 
Of the battle’s aftermath. 

But he <^red not for Hospodars, 

Nor for Baaron or Yoivode, 

As m through the night he rode 
Andgs^ed at the fiakteful stars, 

That were shining overhead ; 

Bat smote Ms steed with his staff. 
And smiled to himself, and said : 

!Ihis is the time to laugh.” 

&i«iyhe middle of the n%ht^ 

In A h^t of the hurrying 
There came' a Scmhe the Img 
Weaidi^ his ring, 

Ari^iisisdl in amee eevere : 

Tl^ Je the %st dark blot 

'Chicot I 

Andie# ^ « 


And Iskander answered and said ; 

" They lie on the bloody sod 
By the hoofs of horses trod ; 

But this was the decree 
Of the watchers overhead ; 

For the war belongeth to God, 

And in battle who are we, 

Who are we, that shall withstand 
The wind of his lifted hand ? ” 

Then he bade them bind with chains 
This man of books and brains ; 

And the Scribe said : “ What misdeed 
Have I done, that, without need. 

Thou doest to me this thmg ? ” 

And Iskander answering 
Said unto him : Not one 
Misdeed to me hast thou done ; 

But for fear that thou shouldst run 
And hide thyself from me, 

Have I done this unto thee. 

“ Now write me a writing, O Scrib% 
And a blessing be on thy tribe 1 
A writing sealed with thy ring, 

To Kmg Amurath’s Pasha 
In the city of Croia, 

The city moated and walled, 

That he surrender the same 
In the name of my master, the King $ 
For what is writ in his name 
Can never be recalled.” 

And the Scribe bowed low in dread. 
And unto Iskander said : 

Allah is great and just, 

But we are as ashes and dust ; 

How shall I do this thing, 

When I know that my guilty head 
Will be forfeit to the Kmg ? ” 

Then swift as a shooting star 
The curved and shining blade 
Of I[^mideris scimetar 
From its sheath, with jewels bright* 
Shot, as he thundered : ** Write t ” 
And the trembling Scribe obeyed. 
And wrote in the fltful glare 
Of the btmiae fire apart, 

With the ctail of the midnight air 
On his forehead white and bare, 
Andthejchil of death in his heart. 

Then agmn Iskander ermd : 

^ Now follow whither I ricb. 
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For here thou must not stay. 

Thou shalt be as my dearest friend, 

And honors without end 

Shall surround thee on every side, 

And attend thee night and day.” 

But the sullen Scribe replied : 

‘‘ Our pathways here divide ; 

Mme leadeth not thy way.” 

And even as he spoke 

Fell a sudden sciinetar stroke, 

When no one else was near ; 

And the Scnbe sank to the ground, 

As a stone, pushed from the brink 
Of a black pool, might sink 
With a sob and disappear ; 

And no one saw the deed ; 

And in the stillness around 
No sound was heard but the sound 
Of the hoofs of Iskander^s steed, 

As forward he sprang with a bound. 

Then onward he rode and afar, 

With scarce three hundred men, 
Through river and forest and fen. 

O’er the mountains of Argentar ; 

And his heart was merry within. 

When he crossed the river Drin, 

And saw in the gleam of the mom 
The White Castte Ak-Hissar, 

The city Croia called, 

The city moated and walled. 

The city where he was born,— 

And above it the morning star. 

Then his trumpeters in the van 
On their silver bugles blew, 

And in crowds about him ran 
Albanian and Turkoman, 

That the sound together drew. 

And be feasted with his friends, 

And when they were warm with wine. 
He said : O friends of mine. 

Behold what fortune sends, 

And what the fates design I 
Kmg Amurath commands 
That my father’s wide domain, 

This city and all its lands. 

Shall be given to me agam.” 

Then to the Castle White 
He rode in regal state, 

And entered in at the gate 
In all his arms bedigkt; 

And gave to the PaSia 


Who ruled in Croia 
The writmg of the King, 

Sealed with his signet img. 

And the Pasha bowed his head. 

And after a silence said : 

“ Allah is just and great ! 

I yield to the will divine, 

The eiiy and lands are thine ; 

Who shall contend with fate ? ” 

Anon from the castle walls 
The crescent banner falls, 

And the crowd beholds mstead. 

Like a portent in the sky, 

Iskander’s banner fly. 

The Black Eagle with double head $ 
And a shout ascends on high, 

For men’s souls are tired of the Turks, 
And their wicked ways and works, 
That have made of Ak-Hissar 
A city of the plague ; 

And the loud, exultant cry 
That echoes wide and far 
Is ; *‘Long Uve Scanderbeg 1 

It was thus Iskander came 
Once more unto his own ; 

And the tidings, like the dame 
Of a eondagration blown 
By tbe winds of summer, rau, 

Till the land was in a blaze, 

And the cities far and near, 

Sayeth Ben Joshua Ben Meir, 

In his Book of the Words of the Days, 
“ Were taken as a man 
Would take the tip of his ear.” 


INTERLUDE 

“ Now that is after my own heart,” 

The Poet cried ; “ one understand 
Your swarthy hero Scanderbeg, 

Gauntlet on band and boot on leg. 

And skilled in every warlike art, 

Ridmg through his Albanian land, 

And following the aus|^ious star 
That shone for him o’er Ak-Hissar.” 

The ThedLogian added here 
His word of praise not less sincere, 
Although he ended with a jibe ; 

‘^The hero of romance and song 

Was bom,” he said, ** to right 3ie wroogi 

And I approve ^ but aM the same 
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That bit of treason with the Scribe 
Adds nothing to jour hero’s fame.” 

The Student praised the good old tinaes^ 
And lOced the canter of the rhymes. 
That had a hoofbeat m their sound ; 

But longed some further word to hear 
Of the old ehromcler Ben Meir, 

And where his volume might be found. 

The tall Musician walked the room 
With folded arms and gleaming eyes, 
As if he saw the Vikmgs rise, 

Gigantic shadows in the gloom ; 

And much he talked of their emprise 
And meteors seen in Northern skies, 
And Heirodal’s horn, and day of doom. 
But the Sicilian laughed again ; 

“ This is the time to laugh,” he said, 
For the whole story he well knew 
Was an invention of the Jew, 

Spun from the cobwebs in his brain, 
And of the same bright scarlet thread 
As was the Tale of Kambalu. 


" While my poor instrument lies there, 
Even as a child with vacant stare 
Lies in its httle cotfin dead.” 

Yet, being urged, he said at last : 

“ There comes to me out of the Past 
A voice, whose tones are sweet and wild, 
Smging a song almost divine, 

And with a tear in every line ; 

An ancient ballad, that my nurse 
Sang to me when I was a child, 

In accents tender as the verse ; 

And sometimes wept, and sometimes smiled 
While singing it, to see arise 
The look of wonder in my eyes, 

And feel my heart with terror beat. 

This simple ballad I retain 
Clearly imprinted on my brain, 

And as a tale will now repeat.” 


THE MUSICIAN’S TALE 
THE MOTHER’S GHOST 


Only the Landlord spake no word ; 

T was doubtful whether he had heard 
The tale at all, so full of care 
Was he of his impending fate, 

That, like the sword of Damocles, 
Above his head hang blank and bare, 
Suspended by a single hair, 

^ that he could not sit at ease, 

But sighed and looked disconsolate, 
And shifted restless in his chair, 
Revolving how he might evade 
The blow of the descending blade. 

The Student came to hie relief 
By saying in his easy way 
To the Musician : Calm your grief. 
My fair Apollo of the North, 

B^der the Beautiful and so forth ; 
Although your magic lyre or lute 
WiHi hrokm strings 1$ lying mute, 
Btm you^i^ tell some doleful tale 
Of shipwreck in a midnight gal^ 

Or somel%^g ef ^he kind to suit 
The mood thit we are in to-night 
For what is n^arvellons and strange ; 
So give i^ftoble fancy range. 

And we u^lfllow iu its flight.” 


» tale I 



Ms head; 
‘ hesaid^ 


SvEND Byrinq he rideth adown the glade ; 

I wyself was young! 

There he hath wooed him so winsome a 
maid ; 

Fair words gladden so tmny a heart. 

Together were they for seven years, 

And together children six were theirs. 

Then came Death abroad through the Iand,i 

And blighted the beautiful lily-wand. 

Svend Dyring he rideth adown the glade, 

And again hath he wooed him another maid. 

He hath wooed him a maid and brought 
home a bride, 

But she was bitter and full of pride. 

When she came driving into the yard, 

There stood the six children weeping sc 
hard. 

There stood the small children with sorrow- 
ful heart ; 

Prom before her feet she thrust them apart 

She gave to them neither ale nor bread ; 

"Ye shall suffer hunger and hate,” she 
said. 
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She took from them their quiits of blue, 
And said ; “ Ye shall lie on the straw we 
strew.” 

She took from them the great waxlight : 

“ Now ye shall he in the dark at night.” 

In the evening late they cried with cold ; 
The mother heard it under the mould. 

The woman heard it the earth below ; 

To my little children I must go.” 

She standeth before the Lord of aU : 

« And may I go to my children small ? ” 

She prayed him so long, and would not 
cease, 

Until he bade her depart in peace. 

** At cock-crow thou shalt return again ; 
Longer thou shalt not there remain ! ” 

She girded up her sorrowful bones, 

And rifted the walls and the marble 
stones. 

As through the village she flitted by, 

The watch-dogs howled aloud to the sky. 

When she came to the castle gate, 

There stood her eld^ daughter in wait. 

Why standest thou here, dear daughter 
mine? 

How fares it with brothers and sisters 
thine?” 

"Never art thou mother of mine. 

For my mother was both fair and flne. 

"My mother was white, with cheeks of 
red, 

But thou art pale, and like to the dead.” 

How should I be fair and fine ? 

I have been dead ; pale cheeks are mine. 

" How should I be white and red. 

So long, so long I been dead ? ” 

When ^e came m at the chamber door. 
There stood the small ehidren weeping 
sore. r' 


One she braided, another she brushed, 

The third she lifted, the fourth she hushed. 

The flfth she took on her lap and pressed, 
As if she would sucMe it at her breast. 

Then to her eldest daughter said she, 

" Do thou bid Svend Dj^ring come hither 
to me ” 

Into the chamber when he came 
She spake to him m anger and shame* 

" I left behind me both ale and bread $ 

Mj children hunger and are not fed. 

" I left behind me quilts of blue ; 

My childreu lie on the straw ye strew. 

" I left behind me the great waxlight ; 

My children lie in the dark at night. 

" If I come agam unto your hall. 

As cruel a fate shall you befall I 

** Now crows the cock with feathers red 5 
Back to the earth must aU the dead. 

" Now crows the cock with feathers swart ; 
The gates of heaven fly wide apart. 

"Now crows the cock with feathers white ; 
I can abide no longer to-night.” 

Whenever they heard the watch-do^ wail. 
They gave the children bread and sue. 

Whenever they heard the watch-dogs bay, 
They feared lest the dead were on their 
way. 

Whenever they heard the watch-d<^ bark, 
I myself was young I 

They feared the de^ out there m iiie 
dark. 

Fair words gladden so many a heost^ 
INTERLUDE 

Touchejo by the pathos of these rhymei^ 
The Theokigihu i ** AE praise 
Be to the balM? of ^ times ^ , « 

i And to the Wrde el wide ways, . 
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Who walked with Nature hand in hand. 
Whose country was their Holy Land, 
Whose singing robes were homespun brown 
From looms or their own native town, 
Which they were not ashamed to wear. 
And not of silk or sendal gay, 

Nor decked with fanciful array 
Of cockle-shells from Outre-Mer.” 

To whom the Student answered ; “ Yes ; 
All praise and honor ! I confess 
That bread and ale, home-baked, home- 
brewed, 

Axe wholesome and nutritious food, 

But not enough for all our needs ; 

Poets — the best of them — are birds 
Of passage ; where their instinet leads 
They range abroad for thoughts ainl words. 
And from all climes bring home the seeds 
That germmate in flowers or weeds 
They are not fowls in barnyards bom 
To cackle o’er a grain of corn ; 

And, if yon shut the horizon down 
To the small limits of their town, 

What do yon do but degrade your bard 
Till Im at last becomes as one 
Who thinks the all^ncircling sun 
Rises and sets in his back yard ? ” 

The Theologian said again : 

" It may be so ; yet I maintain 
HksI what is native siall is best, 

And little care I for the rest. 

T is a long story ; time would fail 
To tell it, and the hour is late ; 

We will not waste it in debate, 

But listen to our Landlord’s tale,” 

Ahi thus the sword of Damocles 
Descending not by slow degrees, 

But suddenly, on the Landlord fell, 

Whot and with much demur 

And many vain apologies, 

up heart, b^an to tell 
The lEhyme of one Sir Ohristopher. 

THE LANDLORD’S TALE 

THE RHYME OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 

It was Sir<%Fistopher Gardiner, 

Knight of tihe Holy ^pnhshre, 
FromMeaey£i^g|bindo^er th^ 

Who steppe upon tins eontinent 


As if his angiist presence lent 
A glory to the colony. 

You should have seen him in the street 
Of the little Boston of Winthrop’s time* 

His rapier danglmg at his feet, 

Doublet and hose and boots complete, 
Prince Rupert hat with ostrich plume, 
Gloves that exhaled a faint perfume, 
Luxuriant curls and air subhme, 

And superior manners now obsolete I 

He had a way of saying things 

That made one think of cou^ and kings, 

And lords and ladies of high degree ; 

So that not having been at court 
Seemed something very little short 
Of treason or lese-majesty, 

Such an accomplished kn^ht was he* 

His dwelling was just beyond the town, 

At what he called his countiy-seat ; 

For, careless of Fortune’s smile or frown, 
And weary grown of the world and its 
ways, 

He wished to pass the rest of his days 
In a private life and a calm retreat. 

But a double life was the life be led. 

And, while professing to be in search 
Of a godly course, and willing, he said. 
Nay, anxious to join the Puritan church. 

He made of all this but small account, 

And passed his idle hours instead 
I With roystering Morton of Merry Mount, 

I That p^tif ogger from Fmmival’s Inn, 

I Lord of misrule and riot and sin, 

Who looked on the wine when it was red* 

This country-seat was little more 
Than a cabin of logs ; but in front of the 
door 

A modest flower-bed thickly sowu 
With sweet alyasum and ^Immbine 
Made those who saw it at once di'nne 
The touch of some other hand than his 
own. 

And first it was whispered, and then it was 
known, 

That he in semiet was harboring there 
A little lady with ^Iden hair, 

Whom be called Ms eo^in, but whom b« 
had wed 

In the Italian manner, as men said. 

And great was the scandal everywhere. 
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But worse tbaa thb was the vague sur- 
mise, 

Though none could vouch for it or aver. 
That the Knight of the Holy Sepulchre 
Was only a Papist in disguise ; 

And the more to imbitter their bitter lives, 
And the more to trouble the public mmd, 
Came letters from England, from two other 
wives, 

Whom he had carelessly left behmd ; 

Both of them letters of such a kmd 
As made the governor hold his breath ; 

The one imploring him straight to send 
The husband home, that he might amend ; 
The other asking his instant death. 

As the only way to make an end. 

The wary governor deemed it right. 

When all this wickedness was revealed, 

To send his warrant signed and sealed. 

And take the body of the knight. 

Armed with this mighly instrument, 

The marshal, mounting his gallant steed, 
Rode forth from town at the top of his 
speed. 

And followed by all his bailiffs bold. 

As if on high achievement bent. 

To storm some castle or stronghold. 
Challenge the warders on the wall. 

And seize m his ancestral hall 
A robber-baron grim and old. 


The governor’s heart was moved to see 
So fair a creature caught within 
The snares of Satan and of sm. 

And he read her a little homily 
On the folly and wickedness of the lives 
Of women half cousins and half wives ; 
But, seeing that naught his words availed, 
He sent her away in a ship that sailed 
For Merry Engird over the sea. 

To the other two wives in the old conntree. 
To search her further, smce he had failed 
To come at the heart of the mystery. 

Meanwhile Sir Christopher wandered away 
Through pathless woods for a mouth and a 
day, 

Shooting pigeons, and sleeping at night 
With the noble savage, who took delight 
In his feathered hat and his velvet vest. 
His gun and his rapier and the rest. 

But as soon as the noble savage heard 
That a bounly was offered for this gay bird, 
He wanted to slay him out of hand. 

And bring In his beautiful scalp for a show, 
Like the glossy head of a kite or crow, 
Until he was made to understand 
They wanted the bird alive, not dead ; 
Then he followed him whithersoever he fled, 
Through forest and ffeld, and hunted him 
down, 

And brought him prisoner into the town. 


But when through all the dust and heat 
He came to Sir Christopher’s countrynseat, 
No kmght he found, nor warder there, 

But the little lady with golden hair, 

Who was gathering in the bmght sunshine 
The sweet alyssum and eolumbme ; 

While gallant Sir Christopher, all so gay, 
Being forewarned, through the postern gate 
Of his castle wall had tripped away. 

And was keeping a little holiday 
In the forests, that bounded his estate. 


Then as a trusty sq[nire and true 

The nsarshal searched the castle through, 

Not crediting what the lady said ; 

Searched from cellar to garret in vain. 
And, finding no knight, came out again 
And arrested the golden damsel instead, 
And bore her in triumph into the town, 
While from her eyes the tears rolled down 
On the sweet alyssum and columbine, 

^Hiat she held in her imgeis white and 
dne 


Alas ! it was a rueful sight, 

To see this melancholy knight 
In such a dismal and hapless ease ; 

His hat deformed by staui and dent. 

His plumage broken, his doublet rent. 

His beard and flowing locks f 01 lorn, 
Matted, dishevelled, and unshorn, 

His boots with dust sued mire besprent ; 
But dignified in his disgrace. 

And wearing an unblushing face. 

And thus before the magisteate 
He stood to hear the doom of fate. 

In vain he strove with wonted ease 

To modify and extenuate 

His evil deeds in church and state, 

For gone was now his power to please 
And his pompous words had no more weight 
Than feathers flying in the breeze. 

With suavity equal to his own 
The governor lent a potteni ear 
To the speech evasive and high-flown. 

In whicb he endeavmred to make clear 
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That colonial laws were too severe 
When applied to a gallant cavalier, 

A gentleman bom, and so well known. 

And accustomed to move in a higher sphere. 

All this the Puritan governor heard. 

And deigned in answer never a word ; 

But in summary manner shipped away. 

In a vessel that sailed from Salem Bay, 
This splendid and famous cavalier, 

With his Rupert hat and his popery. 

To Merry England over the sea, 

As being unmeet to mhabit here. 

Thus endeth the Rhyme of Sir Christo- 
pher, 

Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 

The first who furnished this barren laud 
With apples of Sodom and ropes of sand. 


FINALE 

These are the tales those merry guests 
Told to each other, well or ill ; 

Like summer birds that lift their crests 
Al^ve the borders of their nests 
And twitter, and again are stilL 

These are the tales, or new or old, 

In idle moments idly told ; 

Flowers of the field with petals thin, 

Lilies that neither toil nor spin, 

And tufts of wayside weeds and gorse 
Hung in the parlor of the inn 
Beneatii the sign of the Bed Horse. 

And still, reluctant to retire, 

The friends sat talking by the ^ 

And watched the snaouldering embers 
bum 

To ashes, and flash up again 
Into a momenta37’ glow, 
lingering Eke them wi^n forced to go. 
And going when they would remain ; 

For m the morrow they must turn 
Their homeward, and the pain 


Of parting touched with its unrest 
A tender nerve in every breast. 

But sleep at last the victory won ; 

They must be stirring with the sun, 

And drowsily good night they said, 

And went still gossiping to bed, 

And left the parlor wrapped m gloom. 

The only Hve thing in the room 
Was the old clock, that in its pace 
Kept time with the revolving spheres 
And constellations in their flight, 

And struck with its uplifted mace 
The dark, unconscious hours of night. 

To senseless and unlistening ears. 

Uprose the sun ; and every guest, 

Uprisen, was soon equipped and dressed 
For journeying home and city-ward ; 

The old stage-coach was at the door, 

With horses harnessed, long before 
The sunshine reached the withered sward 
Beneath the oaks, whose branches hoar 
Murmured : " Farewell forevermore.” 

" Farewell ! ” the portly Landlord cried ; 

" Farewell ! ” the parting guests replied. 
But little thought that nevermore 
Their feet would pass that threshold o’er ; 
That nevermore together there 
Would they assemSe, free from care, 

To hear the oaks’ mysterious roar, 

And breathe the wholesome eountiy air. 

Where are they now ? What lands and akieft 
Paint pictures in their friendly eyes ? 
What hope deludes, what promise cheers. 
What pleasant voices fill their ears ? 

Two are beyond the salt sea waves, 

And three already in their graves. 
Perchance the living still may look 
Into the pages of this book, 

And see the days of long ago 
Floating and fleeting to and fro, 

As in the well-remembered brook 
They saw the inverted landscape gleam^ 
And their own faces like a dream 
Look up upon them from below. 
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(Hie poeniB in tins division were published under the title Flower-de-Luee in 1867. The title poem was written 
March 20, 1866. 


FLOWER-DE-LUCE 

Beautiful lily, dwelling by still nvers, 

Or solitary mere. 

Or where the sluggish meadow-brook de- 
livers 

Its waters to the weir ! 

Thou laughest at the mill, the whir and 
worry 

Of spmdle and of loom, 

And the great wheel that toils amid the 
hurry 

And rushing of the flume. 

Born m the purple, born to joy and pleas- 
ance, 

Thou dost not toll nor spin, 

But makest glad and radiant with thy pres- 
ence 

The meadow and the Im. 

The wmd blows, and uplifts thy drooping 
banner, 

And round thee throng and run 

The rushes, the green yeomen of thy 
manor, 

The outlaws of the sun. 

The burnished dragon-fly is thy attend- 
ant, 

And tilts against the fleld, 

And down the listed sunbeam rides re- 
splendent 

With steel-blue mail and shield. 

Thou art the IHs, fair among the fairest, 

Who, armed with golden rod 

And winged with the celestial azure, 
bearest 

The message of some God. 

Thou art the Muse, who far from crowded 
cities 

Hanntest the sylran breams, 

Playing on pipes of reed the artless dit- 
ties 

That come to tts dreams. 


O flower-de-luce, bloom on, and let the 
river 

Lmger to kiss thy feet ! 

O flower of song, bloom on, and make for- 
ever 

The world more fair and sweet. 


PALINGENESIS 

In a letter dated March 20, 1859, Mr. Longfellow anya ' 
For in j own part, I am delighted to hear the birda 
again Spring ^waya reminds me of the Palingenesis^ 
or re-creation, of the old alchemists, who believed that 
form IS mdeatructible and that out of the ashes of a 
rose the rose itself could be reconstructed, — if they 
could only discover the great secret of Nature. It is 
done every spring beneath our windows and before our 
eyes; and is always so wonderful and so beautiful ' 
The poem, which was pnnted m the Ailanfte for July, 
1864, appeaxr to have been written, or at any rate re- 
vised, just beiore publication. 

I LAY Upon the headland-height, and lis- 
tened 

To the incessant sobbing of the sea 
In caverns under me, 

And watched the waves, that tossed and 
fled and ghstened. 

Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 
Melted away in mist. 

Then suddenly, as one from sleep, I 
started ; 

Fop round about me all the sunny capes 
Seemed peopled with the shapes 
Of those whom I had known in days 
departed. 

Apparelled in the loveliness which gleams 
On faces seen in dreams. 

A moment only, and the light and glory 
Faded away, and the disconsolate shore 
Stood lonely as before ; 

And the wild-roses of the promontory 
Around me shuddered m the wind, and 
shed 

Their petals of pale red. 

There was an old behef that in the embers 
Of all things their primordial form exists, 
And canning sdchemists 
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Could re-create the rose with all its mem- 
bers 

From its own ashes, but without the bloom, 
Without the lost perfume* 

Ah me ! what wonder-working, occult sci- 
ence 

Can from the ashes m our hearts once 
more 

The rose of youth restore ? 

What craft of alchemy can bid dedance 
To time and change, and for a single hour 
Renew this phantom-flower ? 

Oh, give me back,” I cried, “ the van- 
ished splendors, 

The breath of morn, and the exultant strife, 
When the swift stream of life 
Bounds o’er its rocky channel, and sur- 
renders 

The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap 
Into the imknown deep I 

And the sea answered, with a lamentation, 
Like some old prophet wailing, and it 
said, 

<< Alas 1 thy yonth is dead ! 

It breathes no more, its heart has no pulsa- 
tion ; 

In the dark places with the dead of old 
It lies forever cold I ” 

Then saM 1, From its consecrated cere- 
ments 

I will not drag this sacred dust again, 

Only to give me pain ; 

But, ^till remembering all the lost endear- 
ments, 

Go on my way, like one who looks be- 
fore. 

And turns to weep no more.” 

' f I 

Into what land of harvest^ what planta- 
Mons 

aittnmnal foliage and the ^ow 
» Oil s wets hum^ low j 
Beneath what midmg& ski^ whose con- 

tl^ avenues between 

This world and the unseen ! 

Am^ what friendly greetings and caresses, 

Wli«e 

What ^ ^ 


To what temptations in lone wildernesses. 
What famine of the heart, what pam and 
loss, 

The bearmg of what cross I 

I do not know ; nor will I vainly question 
Those pages of the mystic book which hold 
The story still untold. 

But without rash conjecture or suggestion 
Turn its last leaves in reverence and good 
heed. 

Until “ The End ” I read. 


THE BRIDGE OF CLOUD 

Burn, O evening hearth, and waken 
Pleasant visions, as of old I 
Though the house hy winds be shaken, 
Safe I keep this room of gold I 

Ah, no longer wizard Fancy 
Builds her castles in the air, 

Lunng me by necromancy 
Up the never-ending stair ! 

But, instead, she builds me bridges 
Over many a dark ravine, 

Where beneath the gusty ridges 
Cataracts dash and roar unseen. 

And I cross them, little heeding 
Blast of wind or torrent’s roar. 

As I follow tlie receding 

Footsteps that have gone before. 

Naught avails the imploring gesture, 
Naught avails the cry of pain I 
When I touch the flying vesture, 

’T is the gray robe of the rain. 

Baffled I return, and, leaning 
O’er the parapets of cloud. 

Watch the mist that intervening 
Wraps the valley in its shroud. 

And the sonnds of life ascending 
Faintly, vaguety, meet the ear, ^ 
Murmur of bells and voices blending 
With the* rush of waters near. 

Well I kimw what there lies hiddenr 
Ever^ tower and town aa^ farm. 
And again the land forbidden 
Eeassuxnesits vamaiied 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


2S9 


•V'ell I know the secret places. 

And the nests m hedge and tree ; 

It what doors are fnendlj faces. 

In what hearts are thoughts of me. 

Through the mist and darkness sinking. 
Blown by wind and beaten by shower, 
Down I fling the thought I 'm thinking, 
Down I toss this Alpme flower. 


HAWTHORNE 

Uxr 23, 1884 

The date u that of the bunal of Hawthorne. The 
poem was wntten just a month later. Mr Longfellow 
wrote to Mr Fields. send you a poem, premising 
that 1 have not seen Holmes's article m the Ailanite^ 
I hope we have not been sinnng and saying the same 
things. I have only tried to describe the state of mmd 
1 was in on that day. Did yon not feel so likewise ? 
In sendmg a copy of the Imes at the same time to Mrs. 
Hawthorne, he wrote “ I feel how imperfect and 
inadequate they are , but I trust you will pardon their 
deficiencies for the love I bear his memory.” 

How beautiful it was, that one bright day 
In the long week of ram ! 

Though all its splendor could not chase 
away 

The omnipresent pain. 

The lovely town was white with apple- 
blooms, 

And the great elms overhead 
Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms 
Shot through with golden thread. 

Across the meadows, by the gray old 
manse, 

The historic river flowed : 

I was as one who wanders m a trance. 
Unconscious of his road. 

The faces of familiar friends seemed 
strange ; 

Their voices I could hear, 

And yet the words they uttered seemed to 
ehaage 

Their meamng to my ear. 

For the one face I looked for was not 
there, 

The one low irmee was mate ; 

Oxdy an unseen presence flUed the air. 


Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and 
stream 

Dimly my thought deflnes ; 

I only see — a dream within a dream — 
The hill-top hearsed with pines. 

I only hear above his place of rest 
Their tender undertone. 

The inflnite longings of a troubled breast, 
The voice so Hke his own. 

There in seclusion and remote from men 
The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 

Ah ! who shall lift that wand of magic 
power, 

And the lost clew regam ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdm’s tower 
Unfinished must remam ! 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 

I HEARD the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men I 

And thought how, as the day bad come. 
The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men I 

Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The wond revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 

A <^ant sublime 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men I 

Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, goodr-will to men I 

It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stones of a continent. 

And made foiioim 
The honseholdft heem 
Of Deaee earth, good-wyi to men I 
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And in despair I bowed my bead ; 

“ There is no peace on earth,” I said ; 

“ For bate is strong, 

And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! ” 

Then pealed the bells more loud and deep : 
“ God is not dead ; nor doth he sleep ! 

The Wrong shall fail, 

The Right prevail. 

With peace on earth, good-will to men ! ” 


THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNEY 

See, the fire is sinking low, 

Dusky red the embers glow, 

While above them still I cower. 

While a moment more I linger. 

Though the clock, with lifted huger, 

Points beyond the midnight hour. 

Sings the blackened log a tune 
Learned in some forgotten June 
From a school-boy at his play, 

When they both were young together, 
Heart of youth aud summer weather 
Making all their holiday. 

And the night-wind rising, hark ! 
flow above thete in t6.e dark, 

In the midnight and the snow, 

Ever wilder, fiercer, gjwnder, 

Like the trumpets of Iskander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow 1 

Every quivemg tongue of flame 
Seems to murmur some great name, 

Seems to say to me, ** Aspire ! ” 

But the night-wind answers, ” Hollow 
Are the^^ions that you follow, 

Into darkness sinks your fire I ” 

tlW&eker of thO blaase 
GlaUs on volumes of dd dajf«, 
by masters d the aart, 

I«oud ^esOugh i^^hose aaKajestic pages 
Rolls the melodjjr of ages, 

Throb Ihetep-strings of the heart. 

And again tonguefs of flame 
Start s 

bawls, and seers ; 
^ the horose^ d rf^ons, 


Like ascendant constellations, 

They control the coming years.” 

But the mght-wmd cries : “ Despair ! 
Those who walk with feet of air 
Leave no long-enduring marks ; 

At God’s forges incandescent 
M^hty hammers beat incessant. 

These are but the flying sparks. 

“ Dust are all the hands that wrought ; 
Books are sepulchres of thought ; 

The dead laurels of the dead 
Rustle for a moment only, 

Like the withered leaves in lonely 
Churchyards at some passing tread.” 

Suddenly the flame sinks down ; 

Sink the rumors of renown ; 

And alone the mght-wdnd drear 
Clamors louder, wilder, vaguer, — 

** ’T is the brand of Meleager 
Dying on the hearth-stone here ! ” 

And I answer, — " Tliough it be, 

Why should that discomfort me ? 

No endeavor is in vain ; 

Its reward is in the doing, 

And the rapture of pursuing 

Is the prize the vanquished gain.” 


THE BELLS OF LYNN 

HEARD AT NAHANT 

O ciTRFEW of the setting sun ! O Bells of 
Lynn 1 

O requiem of the dying day I O Bells of 
Lynn 1 

From the dark belfries of yon cloud-cathe- 
dral wafted, 

Your sounds aerial seem to float, O Bells of 
Lynn I 

Borne on the evening wind across the crim- 
son twilight. 

O’er land and sm they nse and fall, O Bells 
of Lynn ! 

The fisherman in Ids boat, far out beyond 
the headland, 

Listens, and leisurely rows ashore O Bells 
of Lynn I 
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Over the shining sands the wandering 
cattle liomeward 

Follow each other at your call, O Bells of 
Lynn * 

The distant lighthouse hears, and with his 
flaming signal 

Answers you, passing the watchword on, O 
Bells of Lynn ! 

And down the darkening coast run the tu- 
multuous surges, 

And clap their hands, and shout to you, 0 
Bells of Lynn ! 

Till from the shuddering sea, with your 
wild incantations, 

Ye summon up the spectral moon, O Bells 
of Lynn ! 

And startled at the sight, like the weird 
woman of Endor, 

Ye cry aloud, and then are still, O Bells of 
Lynn ! 


KILLED AT THE FORD 

He is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honor, the tongue of truth, 

He, the life and light of us all, 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle-call, 
Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 
The cheer of whose laugh, and whose plea- 
sant word, 

Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 

Only last night, as we rode along, 

Down the dark of the mountain gap. 

To visit the picket-guard at the ford, 

Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some old 
song . 

“ Two red roses he had on his cap 
And another he bore at the point of his 
sword ” 

Sudden and swift a whistbng ball 
Came out of a wood, and the voice vras 
still ; 

Something I heard in the darkness fall, 
And for a moment my blood grew chill ; 

I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 
In a room where some oiiie is lyh^ dead ; 
But he made no answer to wlt^ Isiaid. 


We lifted him up to his saddle again, 

And through the mire and the mist and 
, the ram 

‘ Carried him back to the silent camp, 

, And laid him as if asleep on his bed ; 

' And I saw by the light of the suigeon^s 
lamp 

I Two white roses upon his cheeks, 

And one, just over his heart, blood-red 1 

And I saw in a vision bow far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 

Till it reached a town in the distant North, 
Till it reached a house m a sunny street, 
Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a cry ; 

And a bell was tolled, in that far-off town. 
For one who had passed from cross to 
crown, 

And the neighbors wondered that she 
should die. 


GIOTTO’S TOWER 

How many lives, made beautiful and sweet 
By self-devotion and by self-restraint, 
Whose pleasure is to run without com- 
plaint 

On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 
Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet, 
Fail of the nimbus which the artists 
paint 

Around the shining forehead of the saint, 
And are in their completeness incom- 
plete ! 

In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s 
tower. 

The My of Florence blossoming in 
stone, — 

A vision, a delight, and a desire, — 

The bmlder’s perfect and centenn^ flower. 
That m the night of ages Moomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire. 


TO-MORROW 

T IS late at night, and in the realm of sleep 

My little lambs are folded like the 
flocks ; 

From room to room I hear the wakefid 
clocks 

Challenge the passing hour, like guards 
that keep ' ’ 
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Their soliiaary watch on tower and steep ; 

Far off I hear the^erowing of the cocks, 

And through the opening door that tune 
unlocks 

Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow 
creep* 

To-morrow ! the mysterious, unknown 
guest. 

Who cries to me : ** Remember Barme- 
cide, 

And tremble to be happy with the rest.’* 
And I make answer : am satisfied ; 

I dare not ask ; I know not what is 
best ; 

God hath already said what shall be- 
tide/’ 


DIVINA COMMEDIA 


Birds build their nests; while canopied 
with leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised 
bowers. 

And the vast mmster seems a cross of 
flowers I 

But fiends and dragons on the gar- 
goyled eaves 

Watch the dead Christ between the liv- 
ing thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas low- 
ers ! 

Ah I from what agcaaies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate 
of wrong, 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This mediseval miracle of song ! 


The (SIX sonnets -which follow were written during the 
progress of Mr Longfellow^s work m translating the 
iDv^na Commedta, and were publidied as poetic^ fly- 
leaves to the three parts. The first was written just 
after he had put the first two cantos of the Infemo 
mto the hands of the printer. This, with the second, 
prefaced the Inferw* The third and fourth intro* 
dneCNl the and the fifth and sixth the Par* 

uduo. 


I 


OiT have I seen af some cathedral door 
A, laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent 
feet 

Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er ; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 
The loud vociferafaons of the street 
, Become m nndisflnguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And Wve my burden , this minster 


in prayer, and not ashamed to 


TJie tumult of the time disconsolate 
Tp inarticnlate murmurs dies away, 
Wlfle ^ i^emal ages Wteh and wait. 


Ill 

I enter, and I see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine ! 
And strive to make my steps keep pace 
with thine. 

The air is filled with some unknown per- 
fume ; 

The congregaflon of the dead make room 
For thee to pass ; the votive tapers 
shine ; 

Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves 
of pine 

The hovering echoes fly from tomb to 
tomb. 

From the confessionals I bear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations from the crypts be- 
low ; 

And then a voice celestial that begins 
With i3ie pathetic words, Although 
your sins 

As scarlet he,” and ends with as the 

S3ttOW.” 


IV 

With ®Bow-wbite v^ and garments as of 
flame, 

She stands before thee, who so 1<^ ag© 
Filled heart with passion mi 

;fKe woe 

Faom thy song and jsK 
^ iomoame; ,, . 
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And wMle with stiern rebuke she speaks thy 
name. 

The ice about thy heart melts as the 
snow 

On mountain he%htSy and in swiE over- 
flow 

Comes gashing from thy lips in sobs of 
shame. 

Thou makest full confession ; and a gleam, 

As of the dawn on some dark forest cast, 

Seems on thy lifted forehead to m- 
erease ; 

Lethe and Eunoe — the remembered 
dream 

And the forgotten sorrow — brmg at last 

That perfect pardon which is perfect 
peace. 

V 

1 HE mine eyes, and all the windows hlaze 

With forms of Samts and holy men who 
died, 

Here martyred and hereafter glorified ; 

And the great Rose upon its leaves dis- 
plays 

Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic rounde- 
lays, 

With splendor upon splendor multiplied ; 

And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 

No more rebukes, but smiles her words 
of praise 

And then the organ sonnds, and unseen 
choirs 

Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and 
love 

And benedictions of the Holy Ghost ; 

And the melodious bells among the spires 

O’er all the house-tops and through 
heaven above 

Proclaim the elevation of the Host I 


VI 

O star of morning and of liberty ! 

O bringer of 5ie light, whose splendor 
shines 

Above the darkness of the Apennines, 
Forenmner of the day that is to be ! 

The voices of the city and the sea. 

The voices of the ntonntaiis and the 
pines, 

Repeat thy sonsv^ ^ famiEar lines 
Ata footpathn of ittdy ! 


Thy fiame is blown abroad Eom all the 
heights. 

Through all the nations, and a sound 
heard, 

As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 
Strangers of Rome, and the new proselytes* 
In their own language hear thy won- 
drous word. 

And many are amazed and many doubt 
NOEL 

ENVOYS k M. AGASSIZ, LA VEILLE DE 
NOEL 1S64, AVEC UN PANIER DE VINS 
DIVERS 

The basket of wme wlucb Mr Longfellow seat to his 
friend with these verses was accompanied hy the follow- 
ing note A Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 
to all the bouse of Agassiz! I send also six good 
wishes in the shape of bottles Or is it wise ? It is 
both , good wine and good wishes and kmd memories 
of you on this Christmas Eve ” 

A translation of the verses was printed by Mr. John 
E Norcross of Philadelphia in a brochure, 

L^Acaddmie en respect, 

Nonobstant rincorrection 
Alafareurdu sujet, 

Ture-lure, 

N*y fera point dc rature , 

Noel ’ ture-luredure 

Gui Babokal 

Quand les astres de Noel 
Briilaient, palpitaient au ciel, 

Six gaillards, et chacim ivre, ^ 
Chantaient gaiment dans le givre, 

“ Bons amis, 

Aliens done chez Agassiz ! ” 

Ces illnstres Pfelerins 
D’Outre-Mer adroits et fins, 

Se donnant des airs de prStre, 

A I’envi se vantaient d’etre 
Bons amis 

De Jean Rudolphe Agassiz ! ” 

<Eil-de-Perdrix, grand farceur,. 

Sans reproohe et sans padeur, 

Dans son ]^tois de Bourgogne, 
Bredouillait comme un ivrogne, 

« Bons amis, 

J’ai dansd chez Agassiz I ” 

Verzenay le Champenois, 

Bon Francis, point New-Yorquois, 
Mais des environs d’Avize, 

Fredonne k mainte repnse, 

« Bons amis, 

J’ai chants shes Agassiz 1 ^ 
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X e6t^ marehait im vieux 
Hidalgo, mais non mousseux ; 
Dans le temps de Charlemagne 
Fut son pere Grand d’Espagne ! 
‘*Bons aims, 

J*ai dind chez Agassiz ! ” 

Demfere enx un Bordelais, 
Gascon, s’ll en fnt 3 aniais, 
Parfumd de podsie 
Riait, chantait, plem de vie, 

“ Bons amis, 

J’ai soupd chez Agassiz ! ” 

Avec ee beau cadet roux, 

Bras dessus et bras dessous, 
Mine altiere et couleur terne, 
Vmt le Sire de Sauterne ; 

“ Bons amis, 

J^ai couebd chez Agassiz ! ” 

Mais le dernier de ces preux, 
Etait un pauvre Chartreux, 

Qui disait, d’un ton robuste, 


** Bdnddictions sur le Juste I 
Bons amis, 

Bdnissons Fere Agassiz ! ** 

Us arrivenfc trois h trois, 

Montent I’escalier de bois 
Clopin-clopant ! quel gendarme 
Pent permettre ce vacarme, 

Bons amis, 

A la porte d’Agassiz ! 

« Ouvrez done, mon bon Seigneur, 
Ouvrez vite et n’ayez peur ; 
Ouvrez, ouvrez, car nous sommes 
Gens de bien et gentilshommes, 
Bons amis 

De la famille Agassiz I ” 

Chut, ganaches ! taisez-vous ! 



Eespectez znon Agassiz ! 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE 

FLIGHT THE THIRD 

C<mUiaed in the volume entitled Aftermath, 1873 


FATA MORGANA 

0 SWE®T fusions of Song, 

That tempt me everywhere, 

In the lonely fields, and the throng 
Of the crowded thoroughfare ! 

1 ^roach, and ye vanish away, 

X grasp you, and ye are gone ; 

But ever by night and by day, 

Tbe melody soundeth om 

As iiie traveller sees 

In desert or prairie vast, 

Blue laAee, overhung with trees, 
^Jbat a^^Oasimt shadow cast ; 


So I wander and wander along, 
And forever before me gleams 
The shining city of song. 

In the beautiful land of dreams# 

But when I would enter the gate 
Of that golden atmosphere, 

It is gone, and I wonder and wait 
For the vision to reappear. 


THE HAUNTED CHAMBER 

Each heart has its haunted chamber, 
Where the silent moonlight falls ! 
On the floor are mysterious footsteps. 
There are whispers along the wsuOls I 

And mine at times is haunted 
By phantoms of the Fast, 

As motionless as slmdows 
By the sllmit moonlight east* 




mE CASTLE-BUILDER 


m 


A form sits bj the window, 

That is not seen by day, 

For as soon as the dawn approaches 
It vanishes away 

It sits there in the moonlight, 

Itself as pale and still, 

And points with its airy finger 
Across the window-sill. 

Without, before the window, 

There stands a gloomy pine, 

Whose boughs wave upward and down- 
ward 

As wave these thoughts of mine. 

And underneath its branches 
Is the grave of a little child. 

Who died upon life's threshold, 

And never wept nor smiled. 

What are ye, 0 pallid phantoms ! 

That haunt my troubled brain ? 

That vamsh when day approaches, 

And at night return again ? 

What are ye, O pallid phantoms ! 

But the statues without breath. 

That stand on the bridge overarching 
The silent river of death ? 


THE MEETING 

Afteb so long an absence 
At last we meet again ; 

Does the meeting give us pleasure. 

Or does it give us pam ? 

The tree of life has been shaken, 

And but few of us huger now, 

Like the Prophet’s two or three berries 
In the top of the uppermost bough. 

We cordially greet each other 
In the old, famihar tone ; 

And we think, though we do not say it. 
How old and gray he is grown ! 

We speak of a Merry Christmas 
And many a Happy New Year ; 

But each in his he^ is thinking 
Of those that are not here. 


We speak of friends and their fortunes. 
And of what they did and said, 

Till the dead alone seem living, 

And the living alone seem dead. 

And at last we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and the guests ; 

And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steals over our merriest jests. 

VOX POPULI 

When Maz^rvan the Magician 
Journeyed westward through Cathay, 

Nothing heard he but the praises 
Of Badoura on his way. 

But the lessening rumor ended 
When he came to Khaledau, 

There the folk were talking only 
Of Prince Camaralzamau. 

So it happens with the poets . 

Every province hath its own ; 

Camaralzaman is famous 
Where Badoura is unknown. 


THE CASTLE-BUILDER 

A GENTLE boy, with soft and silken locks, 
A dreamy boy, with brown and tender 
eyes, 

A castle-builder, with his wooden blocks. 
And towers that touch imaginary skies. 

A fearless rider on his father’s knee, 

An eager listener unto stories told 
At the Round Table of the nursery, 

Of heroes and adventares manifold. 

There will be other towers for thee to build ; 
There will be other steeds for thee to 
nde ; 

There will be other legends, and all filled 
With greater imureU and more glorified. 

Build on, and make thy castles high and 
fair. 

Rising and reading upward to the skies i 
Listen & voices in the upper air» 

Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries. 
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CHANGED 

** November 25, 1847 [In Portland ] After church, 
walked with Fessenden to the * allows* that used to 
be, — a toe hillside, lookmg down and over the cove ’* 
This was the scene of Changed^ but the poem was not 
written till 1858, when the poet was on a visit to Port- 
ed. 

From the outskirts of the town, 

Where of old the mile-stone stood, 
Now a stranger, looking down, 

I behold the shadowy crown 
Of the dark and haunted wood. 

Is it changed, or am I changed ? 

Ah ! the oaks are fresh and green, 
But the friends with whom I ranged 
Through their thickets are estranged 
By the years that intervene. 

Bright as ever fiows the sea, 

Blight as ever shines the sun, 

But alas 1 they seem to me 
Not the suu that used to be, 

Not the tides that used to run. 


THE CHALLENGE 

I HAVE a vague remembrance 
Of a story, that is told 
In, sotioe ancient Spanish legend 
Or chronicle of old. 

It was when brave Eing Sanchez 
Was before Zamora slam, 

And his great besiegu^ army 
Lay encamped npc«Q the plain. 

Bon Biego de Ord<#ez 
Salliea forth in front of all, 
Awdehoidsed loud his 
To the wardeara m the walL 

lai the ^peejde of Zanmra, 

, Both #0 bom and the nnbom. 
As traitors did he challenge 
With wards of seem. 

The houses^ 

And jiillpiei^#Basfes,^the dead I 


And the waters of their nvers, 

And their wme, and oil, and bread ! 

There is a greater army, 

That besets us round with strife, 

A starving, numberless army, 

At all ttie gates of life 

The poverty-strieken millions 

Who challenge our wine and bread, 

And impeach us all as traitors, 

Both the living and the dead. 

And whenever I sit at the banquet, 
Where the feast and song are high. 

Amid the mirth and the music 
I can hear that fearful cry. 

And hollow and haggard faces 
Look into the lighted hall, 

And wasted hands are extended 
To catch the crumbs that fall. 

For within there is light and plenty, 
And odors fill the air ; 

But without there is cold and darkness, 
And hunger and despair. 

And there in the camp of famine 
In wind and cold and rain, 

Christ, the great Lord of the army, 
Lies dead upon the plain I 


THE BROOK AND THE WAVE 

The brooklet came from the mountain, 

As sang the bard of old, 

Running with feet of silver 
Over the sands of gold 1 

Far away in the briny oc^ 

There rolled a turbulent wave, 

Now singling ploi»^ the sear-beach, 

Now howling along the cave. 

And the ^hsochlet has Jound the billow, 
Though they flowed so far apart, 

And has ®led wth sts tosjmess sweet 

That hli^ heairt I 
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AFTERMATH 

This poem, placed last m the book, gave title to the 
volume published m 1873, winch coutamed the third 
part of Tales of a Waynde Inn and the third Sight 
of Birds of jPassage The completiou of the Tales 
on bis sixty-sixth birthday may have given rise to this 
poem. 

When the surnraer fields are mown, 
Wlien the birds are fiedged and Sown, 
And the dry leaves strew the path ; 


With the failing of the snow, 

With the cawing of the crow, 

Once again the fields we mow 
And gather ui the aftermath* 

ITot the sweet, new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of onrs ; 

Not the upland clover bloom ; 

But the rowen mixed with weei. 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads^ 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 
In the silence and the gloom. 


THE MASQUE 


THE MASQUE OF PANDORA 

The title poem m the volume, The Mmgm of Pan^ 
dot a and other PoemSy publishea m 1875. It was adapt- 
ed for the stage, and set to music by Alfred Gellier, 
and was brought out m an adaptation by Bo 1 t:ou 3^we 
at the Boston Theatre m 1881 Hr. Lmi^eUow wrote 
for Miss Blauche Eooaevelt, who was principally con- 
cerned m putting it on the i^age, and who took the pait 
of Pandora, the following song and chorus * — 

What place is this ^ Oh tell me, I implore ! 

Tell me what I am feeling, heanng, seemg , 

If tins be life, oh give me more and more 
Till I am dUed with the dehght of bemg. 

What forms mysterious people this dark space ? 

What voices and what sounds ot music greet me ^ 
And who are these, so fair m imm and face. 

That with such gracious welcome come to meet me f 

CHORUS 

Blow, bellows, blow ' and keep the flame from dying, 
Till from the iron on our anvils lying 
We forge the thunderbolts of Bens supreme, 

Whose smothered lightnings in the ashes gleam. 


t 

A 

THE WORKSHOP OF HEPHAESTUS 

HBPH-®STUS (standing b^ttre the slatm gf 
Fanaora)* 

Not fashioned out of gold, like Hera’s 
throne, 

Nor forged of iron like the thunderbolts 
Of Zeus omnip^nt, or other works 
Wrought by hands ast Lemnos or Oljrm- 
pus, 

ihit moulded in soft thtf^^nresasting 
Yields hiself to the4#iefe, iiife lowly fiomt 
Before me stan<^ perl^idn ewiy 
Not Aphrodite’s self app^«red Jair, 
When first upwaf ted by caresi^^ ndnde 


OF PANDORA 

She came to high Olympus, and the gods 
Paid homage to her beauty. Thus her hair 
Was cinctured ; thus her floating drapery 
Was like a cloud about her, and her face 
Was radiant with the sunshine and the sea. 

THE VOICE Oy ZEUS. 

Is thy work done, Hephsestus ? 

HEPHJslSTUS. 

It is finished ! 

THE VOICE. 

Not finished till I breathe the breath of life 
Into her nostrils, and she moves and speaks. 

HEPHAESTUS. 

Will she become immortal like ourselves ? 

THE VOICE 

The form that thou hast fashioned out of 
clay 

Is of the earth and mortal ; but the i^lrit^ 
The life, the exhalation of my bren^, 

Is of diviner essenoe and immortaL 
The gods shall shower on her their henefsu. 
tkms, « 

She shall possess all gifts : the gift ol song 
The gift of eloquence, the gift of beauty, 
The fascination and tim nameless charm 
That shall lead all men eapMve. 

HEPBJSSTDE. 

Wlierfefbre? wherefore? 

4 wird 

Ihear ^rns^i^efaai^^hly wM ^ ^ 
!Oirou^ dd th&jN^4uspl dbaaaitihrs el my 
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Her parted hps xnhale it, and her bosom 
Heaves with the mspiration As a reed 
Beside a river 111 the rippling current 
Bends to and fro, she bows or lifts her head. 
She gazes round about as if amazed ^ 

She is alive j the breathes, but yet she 
speaks not ! 

pAinx)3EiA descends from the pedestal 
CHORDS OF THE ORACES 
AGLAIA. 

In the workshop of Hephaestus 
What IS this I see ? 

Have the Gods to four increased us 
Who were only three ? 

Beautiful in form and feature, 

Lovely as the day, 

Cam there be so fair a creature 
Formed of common clay ? 

THALU. 

0 sweet, pale face I 0 lovely eyes of 
azure, 

Clear as the waters of a brook that run 
Limpid and laughing in the summer sun I 
O golden hair, that like a miser’s trea« 
sure 

In its abundance overflows the measure I 
O graceful form, that cloudlike floatest 
on 

With the soft, undulating gait of one 
Who moveth as if motion were a plea^ 
sure ! 

By what name shall I call thee ? Nymph 
or Muse, 

Callirrhoe or Urania ? Some sweet name 
Whose every syllable is a caress 
Would best bent thee ; but I cannot 
choose, 

Nor do I care to choose ; for stiB the 
same, 

Nameless or named, will he thy love- 
Uness. 

RDRHROSmB}. 

Bowered with all celestial gifts. 
Skilled in every art 
ennobles and uplifts 
f deMgbtstlm heart, 

Pair on earth be thy fame 

Bie usM 


II 

OLYMPUS 

HERMES {putting on Jus sandals}^ 

Much must he toil who serves the Immor- 
tal Gods, 

And I, who am their herald, most of all. 
No rest have I, nor respite. I no sooner 
Unclasp the wmgfed sandals from my feet, 
Than I again must clasp them, and depart 
Upon some foohsh errand. But to-day 
The errand is not foolish- Never yet 
With greater joy did I obey the summons 
That sends me earthward I will fly so 
swiftly 

That my caduceus in the whistling air 
Shall make a sound like the Pandssau 
pipes, 

Cheating the shepherds ; for to-day I go, 
Commissioned by high-thundering Zeus, to 
lead 

A maiden to Prometheus, in his tower, 

And by my cunning arguments persuade 
him 

To marry her. What mischief lies con- 
cealed 

In this design I know not ; but I know 
Who thinks of marrying hath already 
taken 

One step upon the road to penitence. 

Such embassies delight me. Forth I 
launch 

On the sustaining air, nor fear to fall 
Like Icarus, nor s\^ erve aside like him 
Who drove amiss Hyperion’s fiery steeds. 

I sink, I fiy I The yielding element 
Folds itself round about me like an arm, 
And holds me as a mother holds her child. 


Ill 

TOWER OF PROMETHEUS ON MOUNT 
CAUCASUS 

RROMETHEDS. 

I hear the trumpet of Alectryon 
Froifiaim the iSawn. The stars begin to 
fade, 

And ail the heavens are full of prophecies 
And evil auguries. Blood-red last night 
I saw great Krone® rise ; crescent 
moon 
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Sank through the mist, as if it were the 
scythe 

His parricidal hand had flung far down 
The western steeps O ye Immortal Gods, 
What evil are ye plottmg and contnvmg ? 

Hebmes and Pandora at the threiihdd, 

PANDORA. 

I cannot cross the threshold. An unseen 
And icy hand repels me. These blank walls 
Oppress me with their weight ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

Powerful ye are, 

But not omnipotent. Ye cannot fight 
Against Necessity. The Fates control you, 
As they do us, and so far we are equals ! 

PANDORA. 

Motionless, passionless, compauionless, 

He sits there muttering m his beard. His 
voice 

Is like a river flowing underground ! 
HERMES* 

Prometheus, hail ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

Who calls me ? 

HERMES. 

It is I. 

Dost thou not know me ? 

PROMETHEUS* 

By thy winghd cap 
And winged heels I know thee* Thou art 
Hermes, 

Captain of thieves I Hast thou again been 
stealing 

The heifers of Admetus in the sweeb 
Meadows of asphodel ? or Hera’s girdle ? 
Or the earth-shaking trident of Poseidon ? 

HERMES. 

And thou, Prometheus ; say, hast thou 
again 

Been stealing fire from Helios* 

To %ht thy f urmeea ? 

Why Hum 

So early In the dawn ? * . ? 


' HERMES. 

I The Immortal Gods 

j Know naught of late or early. Zeus him- 
self, 

The ommpotent hath sent me. 

PROMETHEUS. 

For what purpose ? 

HERMES. 

To bring this maiden to thee. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I mistrust 

The Gods and all their gifts. If they hav< 
sent her 

It is for no good purpose. 

HERMES. 

What disaster 

Could she bring on thy house, who is a 
woman? 

PROMETHEUS. 

The Gods are not ray friends, nor am I 
theirs. 

Whatever comes from them, though in a 
shape 

As beautiml as this, is evil only. 

Who art thou ? 

PANDORA. 

One who, though to thee unknown. 
Yet knoweth thee. 

PROMETHEUS. 

How shouldst thou know me, woman ? 

PANDORA. 

Who knoweth not Prometheus the humane ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Promethens the unfortunate ; to whom 
Both Gods and men have shown themselves 
ungrateful. 

When every spark was qitenched on every 
hearth 

the earth, I brought to man 
the fire 

And all its ministrations. My reward 
Hath been the rock and vulture* 

At last rodent and pardon. 
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FJaOIlCETHEUS. 

They relent not ; 

They pardon not ; they are implacable^ 
Revengeful, unforgiving I 

HEBMES, 

As a pledge 

Of reconciliation they have sent to thee 
This divine being, to be thy companion, 

And bring into thy meiaiicholy house 
The sunshine and the fragrance of her 
youth. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I need them not, I have within myself 
All that my heart desires ; the ideal beauty 
Which the creative faculty of mind 
Fashions and follows in a thousand shapes 
More lovely than the real. My own 
thoughts 

Are my companions; my designs and labors 
And aspirations are my only fnends. 

HEBMES. 

Beeide not rashly. The decision made 
Can never be recalled. The Gods implore 
not, 

Plead not, solicit not ; they only offer 
Choice and occasion, which once being 
passed 

Return no more. Dost thou accept the 
gift? 

PROMETHEUS. 

ISo ^ft of theirs, in whatsoever shape 
It comes to me, with whatsoever charm 
To fascinate my sense, will I receive. 

Leave me. 

PAJSmORA. 

Let us go hence. I will not stay. 

We leave thee to thy vacant dreams, and 
all 

md the sohtide of thought. 
The ep^ess bitterness of unbelief, 

The loineMuess of existence without loii'e* 

0F THE EATES 

^ , OUQTHO. 

the ^ deilant, 

V * self-rseltot» 

Wiapped In vMins ahd ‘ ^ ‘ 


Robs himself of hfe*s best gifts I 
Till by all the storni-wunds shaken. 
By the blast of fate o’ertaken. 
Hopeless, helpless, and forsaken, 

In the mists of his confusions 
To the reefs of doom he drifts I 

LACHESIS. 

Sorely tried and sorely tempted, 
From no agonies exempted, 

Li the penance of his trial, 

And the discipline of pam ; 

Often by illusions cheated, 

Often baffled and defeated 
In the tasks to be completed, 

He, by toil and self-denial, 

To the highest shall attain. 

ATBOPOS. 

Tempt no more the noble schemer ; 
Bear unto some idle dreamer 
This new toy and fascination, 

This new dalhaiiee and delight I 
To the garden where reposes 
Epimetheus crowned 'with roses, 

To the door that never closes 
Upon pleasure and temptation, 
Bring this vision of the night 1 


IV 

THE AIR 

HERMES (returning to Olympus). 

As lonely as the tower that he inhabits, 

As firm and cold as are the crags about 
him, 

Prometheus stands. The thunderbolts of 
Zeus 

Alone can move him ; but the tender heart 
Of Epimetheus, burning at white heat. 
Hammers and flames like all his brother’s 
forges I 

Kow as an arrow from Hyperion’s bow, 

My errand done, I fly, I fioat, I soar 
Into the air, returning to Olympus. 

O joy of motion ! 0 delight to cleave ^ 

Tlie mffuite realms of space, the liquid 
ether, 

Ilirough the warm sunshine and the cooling 
cloud, 

Myself as light as sunbeam or as cloud ! 

of mf swift aud winghd 

f eet» 
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( spurn the solid earth, and leave it rock- 
ing 

As rocks the bough from which a bird takes 
wing. 


That I have always known thee, and but 
now 

Have found thee. Ah, I have been waitmg 
long. 


V 

THE HOUSE OF EPIMETHEUS 

EPIMETHECS. 

Beautiful apparition ! go not hence ! 
Surely thou art a Goddess, for thy voice 
Is a celestial melody, and thy form 
Self-poised as if it floated on the air ! 

PANIXUtA. 

No Goddess am I, nor of heavenly birth. 
But a mere woman fashioned out of clay 
And mortal as the rest. 


EP13IETHEI7S 

Thy face is fair ; 

There is a wonder in thine azure eyes 
That fascmates me Thy whole presence 
seems 

A soft desire, a breathing thought of love. 
Say, would thy star like Merope’s grow dim 
If thou shouldst wed beneath thee ? 

PANDORA. 

Ask me not ; 

I cannot answer thee. I only know 
The Gods have sent me hither. 


EPIMETHEUS, 


I believe. 

And thus believing am most fortunate. 

It was not Hermes led thee here, but Eros, 
And swifter than his arrows were thine eyes 
In wounding me. There was no moment’s 


space 

Between my seeing thee and loving thee. 
Oh, what a telltale face thou hast ! Again 
I see the wonder in thy tender eyes. 


PANDORA. 

They do but answer to the love in thine, 
Yet secretly I wonder thou shouldst love 
me. 

Then knowest me not. 


Perhape I know tiiee beflbsr 
Tkm had I known leiigeaew Yek it 
seems , 


PANDORA. 

How beautiful is this house ! The atmos- 
phere 

Breathes rest and comfort, and the many 
chambers 

Seem full of welcomes. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

They not only seem. 

But truly are. This dweiliug and its mas- 
ter * 

Belong to thee. 


PANDORA. 

Here let me stay forever ! 
There is a spell upon me. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Thou thyself 

Art the enchantress, and 1 feel thy power 
Envelop me, and wrap my soul and sense 
In an Elysian dream. 

PANXKIRA. 

Oh, let me stay 

How beautiful are all things round about 
me, 

Multiplied by the mirrors on the walls 1 
What treasures hast thou here I Yon oaken 
cheat, 

Carven with figures and embossed with 
gold. 

Is wonderful to look upon ! What choice 
And precious things d(^ thou keep hidden 
in it? 


EPIMETHEUS. 

I know not. *T is a mystery. 


Lifted the M? 


PANDORA. 

Hast thou never 


EPXMETHBUS. 

The ocade forbids. 

Safely concealed there from all mortal eyea 
Forever sleeps the secret of the Gods. 

Seek not to know what they have ludden 
from thee, 

Till they tbfoauKiiws^^efvei^ it. 
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PAN3>0BA. 

As thou wilt. 

EPXMBTHEUS. 

Let US go forth from this mystenoiis place. 
The garden walks are pleasant at this 
hour ; 

The nightingales among the sheltering 
boughs 

Of populous and many-nested trees 
Shall teach me how to woo thee, and shall 
tell me 

By what resistless charms or incantations 
They won their mates. 

* PANDORA. 

Thou dost not need a teacher. 
They go ouL 

CHORUS OF THE EUHSNIDEB* 

What the Immortals 
Confide to thy keeping, 

TeE unto no man ; 

Waking or sleeping, 

Closed be thy porials 
To friend as to foeman. 

Silence conceals it ; 

The word that is spoken 
Betrays and reveals it ; 

By breath or by token 
E^e charm may be broken. 

With shafts of their splendors 
The Cods unforgiving 
Pursue the offenders, 

The dead and the living ! 

Fortune forsakes them, 

Nor earth shall abide them, 

35?or Tartarus hide them ; 

Swift wrath overtakes them. 

With useless endeavor, 

Forever, forever, 
r V Is ^syphus rolling 

]Eis stone up the mount^ I 
Immersed in the fountain, 

Tantalus ^tes nbt 
Tie water t^at wastes not I 
Through ages inoreaabog 
Ti^ fSmgs that ajSSici him, 

Wi^ motkm uueeasmg 
The wheel of Ixion 
ShaU toztae^ts vi^ml * 


VI 

IN THE GARDEN 
EPEMOETHBUS. 

Yon snow-white cloud that sails sublime in 
ether 

Is but the sovereign Zeus, who like a swan 
Fhes to fair-aukled Leda I 

PANDORA. 

Or perchance 

Ixion’s cloud, the shadowy shape of Hera, 
That bore the Centaurs. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The divine and human. 

CHORUS OF BIRDS. 

Gently swaying to and fro, 

Rocked by all the winds that blow, 
Bright with sunshine from above, 

Dark with shadow from below, 

Beak to beak and breast to breast 
In the cradle of their nest, 
lie the fiedgliugs of our love, 

ECHO. 

Love I love I 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Hark ! listen 1 Hear how sweetly over- 
head 

The feathered fiute-players pipe their songs 
of love, 

And Echo answers, love and only love. 

CHORUS OF BIRDS. 

Every flutter of the win^, 

Every note of song we sing, 

Every murmur, every tone, 

Is of love and love alone, 

ECHO. 

Love alone I 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Wlio would not love, if loving she might bo 
Changed like Callisto to a star m heaven ? 

PANDORA. 

Ah, who would love, if loving she might be 
Tike Semeie consumed and burnt i to 
ashes? 
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epibo:thk0s. 

Whence knowest thou these stories ? 

PAilDOBA. 

Hermes taught me ; 
He told me all the history of the Gods. 

CHOKUS OF BKBPS. 

Evermore a sound shall be 
In the reeds of Arcady, 

Evermore a low lament 
Of unrest and discontent, 

As the story is retold 

Of the nymph so coy and cold, 

Who with frightened feet outran 
The pursuing steps of Pan. 

EPMETHEUS. 

The pipe of Pan out of these reeds is 
made, 

And when he plays upon it to the shep- 
herds 

They pity him, so mournful is the sound. 

Be thou not coy and cold as Syrinx was. 

PANDORA. 

Nor thou as Pan be rude and mannerless. 
PBOSfXTHEus {mihimt). 

Ho ! Epimetheus ! 

EPOIETRSUS. 

’T is my brother’s voice ; 
A sound unwelcome and inopportune 
As was the braying of Silenus’ ass. 

Once heard in Cybele’s garden. 

PANDORA, 

Let me go. 

I would not be found here. I would not 
see him. 

She escapes among the trees. 

CHORUS OF DBYADRS. 

Haste and hide thee, 

Ere too late. 

In these thickets intricate ; 

Lest Prometheus 
See and chide thee. 

Lest some hurt 
Or harm betide thee. 

Haste and hide thee I 


PROMETHEUS {entering)* 

Who was it ded from here ? I saw a 
shape 

Flitting among the trees. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

It was Pandora. 

PROMETHEUS. 

0 Epimetheus ! Is it then in vain 

That I have warned thee? Let me bow 
implore. 

Thou harborest in thy house a dangerous 
guest. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Whom the Gods love they honor wick such 
guests. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Whom the Gods would destroy they first 
make mad. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Shall I refuse the gifts they send to me ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Reject all gifts that come from higher 
powers. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Such gifts as this are not to be rejected. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Make not thyself the slave of any woman. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Make not thyself the judge of any man. 

PROMBTKEUS. 

1 judg^ thee not ; for thou art more than 

man ; 

Thou art descended from Titanic race, 

And hast a Titan’s strength and faculties 
That make thee godlike ; and thou sittest 
here 

Like Heracles spinning Omphale’s fiax. 
And beaten with her sandals. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

O my brother ! 
Thou drivest me to madness with thy taunts. 
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FBOMETHBUS, 

And me thou drivest to madness with thy 
follies. 

Come with me to mj tower on Caucasus : 
See there my forges in the roaring caverns, 
Beneficent to man, and taste the 3 oy 
That springs from labor. Read with me 
the stars, 

\nd learn the virtues that lie hidden in 
plants, 

^nd all things that are useful. 

EFIJVIETHEUS. 

O my brother 1 

I am not as thou art. Thou dost inherit 
Our father’s strength, and I our mother’s 
weakness : 

The softness of the Oceanides, 

The yielding nature that cannot resist. 

PBOMBTHEUS. 

Because thou wilt not. 

EPIHETBEtrS. 

Nay ; because I cannot, 

PROMETHEUS. 

Assert thyself ; rise np to thy full height ; 
Shake from thy soul these dreams effemi- 
nate, 

These passions born of indolence and ease. 
Resolve, and thou art free. But breathe 
the air 

Of mountains, and their unapproachable 
summits 

Win lift thee to the level of themselves. 

EPIMETHBUS. 

ThoToar of forests a»d of waterfalls, 

The rushing of a mighty wind, with loud 
And undistmguishaoie voices calling, 
in my ear I 

Oh; listen and obey. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Tbotfliisdest me as a child. I follow thee. 
TJku ffo oiu* 

OPORBAnBS. 

!l^e!r wrmkled and rifled 


Helios crowns by day. 

Pallid Selene by mght ; 

From their bosoms uptossed 
The snows are driven and drifted. 
Like Tithonus’ beard 
Streaming dishevelled and white. 

Thunder and tempest of wind 
Their trumpets blow in the vastness ; 
Phantoms of mist and ram, 

Cloud and the shadow of cloud. 

Pass and repass by the gates 
Of their inaccessible fastness ; 

Ever unmoved they stand, 

Solemn, eternal, and proud. 

VOICES OP THE WATERS. 

Flooded by ram and snow 
In their inexhaustible sources. 

Swollen by affluent streams 
Hurrying onward and hurled 
Headlong over the crags, 

The impetuous water-courses 
Rush and roar and plunge 
Down to the nethermost world. 

Say, have the solid rocks 

Into streams of silver been melted. 

Flowing over the plains, 

Spreading to lakes in the fields ? 

Or have the mountains, the giants, 
The ice-helmed, the forest-belted, 
Scattered their arms abroad ; 

Flung in the meadows their shields 1 

VOICES OF THE WINDS. 

High on their turreted cliffs 
That bolts of thunder have shattered 
Storm-winds muster and blow 
Trumpets of terrible breath ; 

Then from the gateways rush, 

And before them routed and scatierec 
Sullen the cloud-rack dies, 

Pale with the pallor of death. 

Onward the hurricane rides, 

And dee for iriielter the shepherds ; 
White are the frightened leaves, 
Harvests with terror are white ; 

Panic seizes the herds, 

And even the lions and leopards^ 
Prowling no longer for prey. 

Crouch In their caverns with fright. 
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VOICES OF THE FORESTS. 

Guarding the mountains around 
Majestic the forests are standing, 
Bright are their crested helms, 

Dark is their armor of leaves ; 

Filled with the breath of freedom 
Each bosom subsidmg, expanding. 

Now like the ocean sinks, 

Now like the ocean upheaves. 

Planted firm on the rock, 

With foreheads stern and defiant 
Loud they shout to the winds. 

Loud to the tempest they call ; 

Naught but Olympian thunders. 

That blasted Titan and Giant, 

Them can uproot and o*erthrow. 
Shaking the eaith with their fall. 

CHORUS OF OBSADES. 

These are the Voices Three 
Of winds and forests and fountains, 
Voices of earth and of air. 

Murmur and rushing of streams, 
Makmg together one sound, 

The mysterious voice of the mountains. 
Waking the sluggard that sleeps, 
Waking the dreamer of dreams. 

These are the Voices Three, 

That speak of endless endeavor. 

Speak of endurance and strength, 
Triumph and fulness of fame. 

Sounding about the world, 

An inspiration forever, 

Stirring the hearts of men, 

Shaping their end and their 


VII 

THE HOUSE OF EPIMETHEUS 
PAKDOBA. 

Left to myself I wander as I will. 

And as my fancy leads me, through this 
house, 

Nor could I ask a dwelling more complete 
Were I indeed the Goddess that he deems 
me. 

No mansion of Olympus, framed to be 
The habitation of the Immortal Gods, 

Can be more beautiful. And this is mine, 
And more than tfais^ the love wherewith he 
^erownsme. 


As if impelled by powers invisible 
And irresistible, my steps return 
Unto this spacious halL All corridors 
And passages lead hither, and all doors 
But open into it. Yon mysterious chest 
Attracts and fascmates me. Would I 
knew 

What there lies hidden I But the oracle ^ 
Forbids. Ah me ! The secret then u 
safe. 

So would it be if it were in my keeping. 

A crowd of shadowy faces from the 
mirrors 

That Ime these walls are watching me. I 
dare not 

Lift up the lid. A hundred times the act 
Would be repeated, and the secret seen 
By twice a hundred incorporeal eyes. 

She wcdhs to tks other side of the kail. 

My feet are weary, wandering to and fro, 
My eyes with seeing and my heart with 
waiting. 

I wiH lie here and rest till he returns. 

Who is my davra, my day, my Helios. 
Throws hersdf upon a ooucA, and falls asleep^ 
ZEPEYBUS. 

Come from thy caverns dark and deep^ 

O son of Erebus and Night ; 

All sense of hearing and of sight 
Enfold in the serene delight 
And quietude of sleep ! 

Set all thy silent sentinels 
To bar and guard the Ivory Gate, 

And keep the evil dreams of fate 
And falsehood and infernal hate 
Imprisoned in their cells. 

But open wide the Gate of Horn, 
Whence, beautiful as planets, rise 
The dreams of truth, with starry eyf% 
And aU the wondrous prophecies 
And visions of the mom. 

CHOBUS OF UBEAMS FROM THE IVOBY GATE 

Ye sentinels of sleeps 
It IS in Tam ye keep 

Your drowsy wateh before the Ivory Gate | 
Though closed the portal S6em% 

The airy feet of dreams 
Ye cannot thui^ in walls ineareemte. 

We pfeaoffcoms are and dreams 
Bom bv stream 
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As ministers of the infernal powers ; 

O son of Erebus 
And Night, behold ! we thus 
Elude your watchful warders on the towers ! 

From gloomy Tartarus 
The Fates have summoned us 
To whisper in her ear, who lies asleep, 

A tale to fan the fire 
Of her insane desire 

To know a secret that the Gods would 
keep. 

This passion, in their ire, 

The Gods themselves inspire, 

To vex mankind with evils manifold. 

So that disease and pain 
O'er the whole earth may reign, 

And nevermore return the Age of Gold. 

PANDOBA (ipdking)* 

A voice said in my sleep ; Do not delay : 
Do not delay ; the golden moments fiy I 
The oracle hath forbidden ; yet not thee 
Doth it forbid, but Epimetheus only ! ” 

I am alone These faces in the mirrors 
Are but the shadows and phantoms of my- 
self ; 

They cannot help nor hinder. No one sees 
me. 

Save the all-seeing Gods, who, knowing 
good 

And knowing evil, have created me 
Such as I am, aud filled me with desire 
Of knowing good and evil like themselves. 

She approaches the chest, 

I hesitate no longer. Weal or woe, 

Dr life or death, the moment shall decide. 

lifts the lid, A dense mist rises from the 
dUst, and Mis the roam, PAnnoBA/aKs 
sensed on me floor. Storm totthoui, 

rioBUS OF DRBAMS FROM THB GATE OF HORN. 

Yes, the moment shall decide I 
It already hath decided ; 

'And the secret once confided 
To the keeping of the Titan 
Now is fiying far and wide, 

Whisper^, told on eymj side. 

To dbfUlet and to lighten. 

Fev^it^ the heart md 


Shall afftict and vex mankind. 

All mto the air have n&en 
From the chambers of their priscaa; 
Only Hope remains behind. 


VIII 

IN THE GARDEN 
EPrWETHEUS. 

The storm is past, but it hath left behind 
it 

Ruin and desolation. All the walks 
Are strewn with shattered boughs ; the birds 
are silent ; 

The flowers, downtrodden by the wind, lie 
dead ; 

The swollen rivulet sobs with secret pain ; 
The melancholy reeds whisper together 
As if some dreadful deed had been com* 
mitted 

They dare not name, and all the air is 
heavy 

With an unspoken sorrow 1 Premonitions, 
Foreshadowings of some terrible disaster 
Oppress my heart. Ye Gods, avert the 
omen ] 

PAiinoRA, coming from the house, 

O Epimetheus, I no longer dare 
To lift mine eyes to thine, nor hear thy 
voice, 

Being no longer worthy of thy love. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

What hast thou done ? 

PAimORA. 

Forgive me not, but kill me. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

What hast thou done ? 

PAKDORA. 

I pray for death, not paxdea^ 

EPIMETHEUS. 

What hast thou done ? 

PANDORA, 

I dare not speak of ft 

, t EPIMETHEUS. 

Thy pallor and thy silence tender tm I 
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PAin>OKA. 

I have brought wrath and rum on thy 
house ! 

My heart hath braved the oracle that 
guarded 

The fatal secret from us, and my hand 
Lifted the lid of the mysterious chest ! 

SFIMBTHECS. 

Then all is lost ! I am mdeed undone. 

PAiroOBA. 

I pray fbr punishment, and not for pardon. 

EPIMBTHBUS. 

Mine is the fault, not thine. On me shall 
faU 

The vengeance of the Gods, for I betrayed 
Their secret when, in evil hour, I said 
It was a secret ; when, in evil hour, 

I left thee here alone to this temptation. 
Why did I leave thee ^ 

PAinXlBA. 

Why didst thou return? 
Eternal absence would have been to me 
The greatest punishment. To be left 
alone 

And face to face with my own crime, had 
been 

Just retribution. Upon me, ye Gods, 

Let all your vengeance fall ! 

BPIMBTHEITS. 

On thee and me. 

I do not love thee less for what is done. 
And caimot be undone. Thy very weak- 
ness 

Hath brought thee nearer to me, and hence- 
forth 

My love will have a sense of pity in it, 
Making it less a worship than before. 

PAKDOBA. 

Pity me not ; pity is degradation. 

Love me and kill me. 

EPIMBTHBUS. 

Beautiful Pandora I 
Thou art a Goddess still ! 

PABXKlItA. 

I am a woman ; 

And the insurgent demcm m mj nature. 


That made me brave the oracle, revolts 
At pity and compassion. Let me die ; 
What else remams for me ? 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Youth, hope, and love i 
To build a new life on a ruined life, 

To make the future fairer than the past. 
And make the past appear a troubled 
dream 

Even now m passing through the garden 
walks 

Upon the ground I saw a fallen nest 
Burned and full of ram ; and over me 
Beheld the uncomplaining birds already 
Busy in building a new habitation, 

PAKDORA. 

Auspicious omen ! 

EPIMETHEUS. 

May the Eumenides 
Put out their torches and behold us not, 
And fling away their whips of scorpions 
And touch us not. 

PANDORA. 

Me let them punish. 

Only through punishment of our evil deeds, 
Only through suffering, are we reconciled 
To the immortal Gods and to ourselves. 

CHORUS OF THE EUMENIDES. 

Never shall souls like these 
Escape the Eumenides, 

The daughters dark of Acheron and Night I 
Unquenehed our torches glare. 

Our scourges in the air 
Send forth prophetic sounds before they 
smite. 

Never by lapse of time 
The soul defaced by crime 
Into its fonner self returns again ; 

For every guilty deed 
Holds in itself the seed 
Of retribution and undymg pain. 

Never shall be the loss 
Restored, till Helios 

Hath purified them with his heavenly fires } 
llien what was lost is won, 

And the new life begun, 

Kind led with nobler pa£»ions and desires* 
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THE HANGING 

“One morning m the spring of 1867,** writes Mr. 
B« Aldnch, ** Mr Longfellow came to the little home 
m Pinckney Street [Boston], where we had set up houses 
keeping m the hght of our honeymoon As we lingered 
a moment at the dmmg^room door, Mr Longfellow 
turning to me said, ‘ Ah, Hr. Aldrich, your small round 
table not always be closed. By and by you wiU 
£nd new young faces clustering about it , as years go 
on, leaf after leaf wiU be added until the time comes 
when the young guests will take flight, one by one, to 
buM nests of their own elsewhere. Gradually the long 
table wiU shrink to a circle again, leavmg two old peo- 
ple sittmg there alone together Tins la the story of 
life, the sweet and pathetic poem of the flreside. Make 
an idyl of it. 1 give the idea to you.* Several months 

I 

lights are out, and gone aie all the 
guests 

That thronging came with merriment and 
3 ests 

To celebrate the Hanging of the Ciane 
In the new house, — mto the night are 
gone; 

But still the fire upon the hearth bums on, 
And I alone remain. 

O fortunate, O happy day, 

When a new household finds its place 
Among the myriad homes of earth, 

Like a new star just sprung to birth, 

And rolled on its harmonious way 
Into the boundless realms of space I 

So said the gnests in speech and song, 

As in the chimney, burning bright, 

We hung the iron crane to-night, 
ioid merry was the feast and long. 

n 

And now I sit and muse on what may 
be, 

And in my tiaion see, €mc seem to see, 
Through floating vapors interfused with 
light, 

Shapes indeterminate^ that glesua and fade. 
As shadows passing into deeper shade 
and elude the sigM*. 

Fed hwOi the®e in the hall. 

Is spi^ jtfafetehle round and small ; 
Upon polftibed silver afeine 
Tfef wmmMu^ 

The shines ov^ all } 


OF THE CRANE 

afterward, I received a note from Mr. Longfellow in 
which he expressed a desire to use this moiij m case 1 
had done nothing m the matter The theme was one 
peculiarly adapted to his sympathetic handlmg, and out 
of It grew The Mangmg o/ the CrmeJ’* J ust when the 
poem was written does nos appear, but its first pubhca- 
tion was in the Sew York ledger, March 28, Hr 
Longfellow*s old tnend, Mr Sam. Ward, had heard the 
poem, and ottered to secure it for Mr Robert Bonner, 
the proprietor of the Ledger^ “touched,” as he wrote 

to Mr Longfellow, “■ by your kindness to poor , 

and haunted by the idea of increasing handsomely 
your noble charity fund ” Mr Bonner paid the poet 
the sum of three thousand dollars for this poem. 

Of love, that says not mine and thine. 

But curs, for ours is thine and miue. 

They want no guests, to come between 
Their tender glances like a screen, 

And tell them tales of land and sea, 

And whatsoever may betide 
The great, forgotten world outside ; 
They want no guests ; they needs must 
be 

Each other’s own best company. 

Ill 

The picture fades ; as at a village fair 
A showman’s views, dissolving mto air, 
Again appear transfigured on the screen, 
So in my fancy this ; and now once more. 
In part transfigured, through the open 
door 

Appears the selfsame scene. 

Seated, I see the two again, 

But not alone ; they entertain 
A little angel unaware, 

With face as round as is the moon, 

A royal guest with flaxen hair, 

Who, throned upon Ins lofty chair, 
Brums on the table with hib spoon, 
Then drops it careless on the floor, 

To grasp at things unseen before. 

Are these celestial manners ? these 
The ways that win, the arts that please ? 
Ah yes ; consider well the guest, 

And whatsoe’er he does seems best j 
He ruleth by the right divine 
i0€ helplessness, so mtely born 
In purple ebambers of the inonv 
As sovereign over thee and thine. 
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He speaketh not ; and yet there lies 
A conversation in his eyes ; 

The golden silence of the Greek, 

The gravest wisdom of the wise. 

Not spoken in language, but in looks 
More legible than printed books, 

As if he could but would not speak. 

And now, O monarch absolute, 

Thy power is put to proof ; for, lo ! 
Resistless, fathomless, and slow. 

The nurse comes rustling like the sea, 
And pushes back thy chair and thee, 
And so good night to King Canute. 

IV 

one who walking in a forest sees 
k lovely landscape through the parted 
trees, 

Then sees it not, for boughs that inter- 
vene ; 

Or as we see the moon sometimes revealed 
Through drifting clouds, and then again 
concealed. 

So I behold the scene. 

There are two guests at table now ; 

The king, deposed and older grown. 

No longer occupies the throne, — 

The crown is on his sister’s brow ; 

A Princess from the Fairy Isles, 

The very pattern girl of girls. 

All covered and embowered in curls, 
Rose-tmted from the Isle of Flowers, 
And sailing with soft, silken sails 
From far-off Dreamland into ours. 
Above their bowls with rims of blue 
Four azure eyes of deeper hue 
Are lookmg, dreamy with delight ; 
Limpid as planets that emerge 
Above the ocean’s rounded verge, 
Soft-shimng through the summer night- 
Steadfast they gaze, yet nothing see 
Beyond the horizon of their bowls ; 

Near care they for the world that r^ls 
With ail its freight of troubled sonls 
Into the days th^ are to be. 

V 

&.gaiTi the tossing boughs shut out the 
scene, 

§Lgam ^ driftH^ vapeesisiterveaaey 
And ^ moof s palBd ^sk is 
«mite ; ^ , 


And now I see the table wider grown. 

As round a pebble into water thrown 
Dilates a ring of hght. 

I see the table wider grown, 

I see it garlanded with guests, 

As if fair Ariadne’s Crown 
Out of the sky had fallen down ; 
iVIaidens within whose tender breasts 
A thousand restless hopes and fears, 
Forth reaching to the coming years, 
Flutter awhile, then quiet lie, 

Like timid birds that fain would fly. 

But do not dare to leave their nests ; — 
And youths, who m their strength elate 
Challenge the van and front of fate, 
Eager as champions to he 
In the divine kmght-errantry 
Of youth, that travels sea and land 
Seeking adventures, or pursues. 
Through cities, and through solitudes 
Frequented by the lyric Muse, 

The phantom with the beckoumg hand. 
That still allures and still eludes. 

O sweet illusions of the brain ! 

0 sadden thrills of Are and frost ! 

The world is bright while ye remain, 
And dark and dead when ye are lost ! 

VI 

The meadow-brook, that seemeth to stand 
still. 

Quickens its current as it nears the mill ; 
And so the stream of Time that linger* 
eth 

In level places, and so dull appears, 

Runs with a swifter current as it nears 
The gloomy mills of Death. 

And now, like the ma^cian’s scroll. 
That in the owner’s keeping dirinks 
With every wish he speaks or thinks, 
the last wish consumes the whole^ 
The table dwindles, and again 

1 see ike two alone remain. 

The crown of stars is broken in parts ; 
Its jewels, brighter than the day. 

Have one by one been stolen away 
To shine in Other houses and hearts. 
One is a wanderer now afar 
In Ceylon or in Zanzibar, 

Or sunny regions of Cathay ; 

And one is In the boisterous 

Mid clink tii aaaaiys and horses’ ‘ 
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And battle’s terrible array. 

I see the patient mother read, 

With achmg heart, of wrecks that float 
Disabled on tliose seas remote, 

Or of some great heroic deed 
On battle-fields, where thousands bleed 
To lift one hero into fame. 

Anxious she bends her graceful head 
Above these chronicles of pain, 

And trembles with a secret dread 
Lest there among the drowned or slain 
She find the one beloved name. 


VII 

After a day of cloud and wind and rain 

Sometimes the setting sun breaks out 
again, 

And, touching all the darksome woods 
with light, 

Smiles on the fields, until they laugh and 
sing, 

Then like a ruby from the horizon’s ring 
Drops down into the night. 

What see I now ? The night is fair, 
The storm of gnef, the clouds of care. 
The wind, the rain, have passed away j 


MORITURI 


POEM FOR THE FIFTIETH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE CLASS OF 
1825 IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE 

Tempora labontur, taeitisque senasdiaua azmis, 

Et fugmnt f reno xton remomite dies. 

OviB, lab. vi. 

Ip Ofi^bar, 1S74, Mr. Longfellow was nrged to write 
• poem for the fiftletb anuiTersazy of tbe graduation of 
Jm olass to be held tbe next summer. At first 

be iMt^t be oonld not widte tbe poem, so averse 
was be freon oooamonsl poems, bot a eu^en thought 
seems to have stUK^ bmo, ver; bbely upon, seeing a 
reiweaentatSon of Jerome’s famous picture, and ten 
be notes m bis diary that be had finished tbe 
wntbog. not only Wrote tbe poem, bat what was a 
rare aet '^tb him, read it before tbe au^euce gathered 
hi tbe si Brunswfeb on the occasion of the anni- 

versai3P.,«#i£j||il expressed hiS reief when be found that 
be coz^ rm poen^ firom the pifipit, and said, ^ Let 
me cover myself as i%ncb as posslMe , I wish it might 

S^te yon I Icry ^ 


The lamps are lit, the fires burn bright, 
The house is full of life and light ; 

It is the Golden Wedding day 

The guests come thronging in once more^ 

Quick footsteps sound along the floor. 

The trooping children crowd the stair, 

And m and out and everywhere 

Flashes along the corridor 

The sunshine of their golden hair 

On the round table in the hall 

Another Ariadne’s Crown 

Out of the sky hath fallen down ; 

More than one Monarch of the Moon 
Is drumming with his silver spoon ; 

The light of love shines over all. 

O fortunate, O happy day ! 

The people sing, the people say. 

The ancient bridegroom and the bride, 
Smiling contented and serene 
Upon the blithe, bewildering scene. 
Behold, well pleased, on every side 
Their forms and features multiplied, 

As the reflection of a light 
Between two burnished mirrors gleams. 
Or lamps upon a bridge at night 
Stretch on and on before the sight, 

Till the long vista endless seems. 


SALUTAMUS 

In the arena, standing face to face 
With death and with the Roman populacei 

O ye familiar scenes, — ye groves of pine, 
That once were mine and are no longer 
mine, — 

Thou river, widening through the meadows 
green 

To the vast sea, so near and, yet unseen, — 
Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose 
Phantoms of fame, like exhaktions, rose 
And vanished, — we who are about to die, 
Salute you $ earth and air and sea and 

And the Imperial Bun that scatters down 
His sovereign splendors upon grove and 
town. 

Ye do not answer ns I ye do not hear t 
We are forgotten ; and in your austere 
And calm indifference, ye Ettle care 
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Whether we come or go, or whence or 
where. 

What passing generations fill these halls, 
What passing voices echo from these walls, 
Ye heed not ; we are only as the blast, 

A moment heard and then fore\er past. 

Not so the teachers who in earlier days 
Led our bewildered feet through leainmg’s 
maze ; 

They answer us — alas I what have I said ? 
What greetings come there from the voice- 
less dead ? 

What salutation, welcome, or reply ? 

What pressure from the hands that lifeless 
lie? 

They are no longer here ; they all are gone 
Into the land of shadows, — SHl save one. 
Honor and reverence, and the good repute 
That follows faithful service as its fruit, 

Be unto him, whom living we salute. 

The great Italian poet, when he made 
His dreadful journey to the realms of 
shade, 

Met there the old instructor of his youth, 
And cried in tones of pity and of ruth ; 

« Oh, never from the memory of my heart 
Your dear, paternal image shall depart, 
Who while on earth, ere yet by death 
surprised, 

Taught me how mortals are immortalized ; 
How grateful am I for that patient care 
All my life long my language shall de- 
clare ” 

To-day we make the poet’s words our own. 
And utter them in plaintive undertone ; 
Nor to the living only be they said. 

But to the other hvmg called the dead, 
Whose dear, paternal images appear 
Not wrapped in gloom, but robed in sun:- 
shine here ; 

Whose simple lives, complete and without 
fiaw, 

Were part and parcel of great Nature’s 
law ; 

Who said not to their Lord, as if afraid, 

** Here is thy talent in a napkin Imd,” 

But labored in their sphere, as men wrho live 
In the delight that work alone can give. 
Peace be to them ; eternal peace and rest. 
And the fulfilment of the great behest * 

** Ye have been faithful over a ievr things. 
Over ten cities shall ye reign as hangs.” 


j And ye who fill the places we once filled, 

’ And follow in the farrows that we tilled, 

, Young men, whose generous hearts are 
beating high, 

j We who are old, and are about to die, 
j Salute you ; hail you ; take your hands in 
ours, 

And crown you with our welcome as with 
flowers ! 

How beautiful is youth I bow bright H 
gleams 

With its illnsions, aspirations, dreams ! 
Book of Beginnmgs, Story without End, 
Each maid a heroine, and each man a f nend ! 
Aladdin’s Lamp, and Eortunatus’ Purse, 
That holds the treasures of the universe ! 
All possibilities are in its hands, 

No danger daunts it, and no foe wifch- 
s^nds ; 

In its sublime audacity of faith, 

‘‘ Be then removed ! ” it to the mountain 
saith, 

And with ambitious feet, secure and proud. 
Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud I 

As ancient Priam at the Sesean gate 
Sat on the walls of Troy in regal state 
With the old men, too old and weak to 
fight. 

Chirping like grasshoppers in their de- 
light 

To see the embattied hosts, with spear and 
shield, 

Of Trojans and Achaians in the field ; 

So from the snowy summits of our years 
We see you in the plain, as each ^pears, 
And question of you ; asking, “ Who is he 
That towers above the others ? Which may 
be 

Atreides, Menelaus, Odysseus, 

Ajax the great, or bold Idomeneus ? ” 

Let him not boast who puts his armor on 
As he who puts it off, the battle done. 
Study yourselves ; and most of all note 
well 

Wherein kind Nature meant you to exceL 
Not every blossom ripens into fruit ; 
Minerva, the inventress of the flute. 

Flung it aside, when she her face surveyed 
Distorted in a foontain as she played ; 

The unlucky Marsyas found it, and his 
fate 

Was one to make the bravest hesitate. 
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Write on your doors the saying wise and 

old. 

Be bold ! be bold i ” and everywhere, 

“ Be bold ; 

Be not too bold ! ” Yet better the excess 
Than the defect ; better the more than 
less ; 

Better bbe Hector m the field to die. 

Than like a perfumed Pans turn and fly. 

And now, my classmates ; ye remaining few 
That number not the half of those we knew, 
Ze, against whose familiar names not yet 
The fatal asterisk of death is set, 
fe I salute I The horologe of Time 
Strikes the half-century with a solemn 
chime, 

4nd summons us together once again, 

The joy of meetmg not unmixed with pmnu 

Where are the others? Voices from the 
deep 

Caverns of darkness answer me : “ They 
sleep i ” 

I name no names ; instinctively I feel 
Each at some well-remembered grave will 
kneel, 

And from the inscription wipe the weeds 
and moss. 

For every heart best knowetb its own loss. 

1 see tbeir scattered gravestones gleaming 
white 

Through the pale dusk of the impendmg 
night ; 

O’er all alike the impartial sunset throws 
Its golden lilies mingled with the rose ; 

We give to each a tender thought, and pass 
Oat of the graveyards with Aeir tangled i 
^ grass, 

Unto these scenes frequented by our feet 
When we were young, and lifo was fresh 
' mad sweet, 

WhaiiiiaHIsay What can I say 

Better than^sildiee is ? Wh^ I survey 
SUs fcong of faces turned to meet my 
own, 

Mr, and yet to me unknown, 
Traatate^J^ the very landscape seems to 

B is 

So imk^ upon my brain, 

So masy ^dst»are m the wooded plain, 

I fain woulA ]Steal away, with iloiseless 


As from a house where some one lieth dead 
I cannot go ; — I pause ; — I hesitate ; 

My feet reluctant linger at the gate ; 

As one who struggles m a troubled dream 
To speak and cannot, to myself I seem. 

Vanish the dream ! Vanish the idle fears I 
Vanish the rolbng mists of fifty years 1 
Whatever time or space may intervene, 

I will not be a stranger in this scene. 

Here every doubt, aU indecision, ends ; 
Hail, my companions, comrades, classmates, 
Biends ! 

Ah me ! the fifty years since last we met 
Seem to me fifty folios bound and set 
By Time, the great transcriber, on his 
shelves, 

Wherein are written the histories of our-^ 
selves. 

What tragedies, what comedies, are there ; 
What joy and grief, what rapture and de- 
spair I 

What chronicles of triumph and defeat, 

Of struggle, and temptation, and retreat ! 
What records of regrets, and doubts, and 
fears ! 

What pages blotted, blistered by our tears ! 
What lovely land^apes on the margin 
shine. 

What sweet, angelic faces, what divine 
And holy images of love and trust, 
Undimmed by age, unsoiled by damp or 
dust 2 

Whose hand shall dare to open and ex- 
plore 

These volumes, closed and clasped forever^ 
more? 

Not mine. With reverential feet I pass ; 

I hear a vo’ce that er^s, Alas ! alas i 
Whatever hath been written shall remain, 
Nor be erased nor written o’er again ; 

The unwritten only still belongs to thee : 
Take heed, and ponder well what that shall 
be." 

As children f rightened by a tbuuder-eloud 
Are reassured if some one reads aloud 
A tale of wonder, with enchantment fraught, 
Or wild adventure, that diverts 
thou^t. 

Let me endeavor with a tale to chase 

gathering shadows of the time dud 

I nlsioe- ^ ' 
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And banish vi'hat we all too deeply feel 
Wholly to say, or wholly to conceal. 

In mediaeval Rome, I know not where. 
There stood an image with its arm in air, 
And on its lilted finger, shining clear, 

A golden ring with the device, “Strike 
here ! ” 

Greatly the people wondered, though none 
guessed 

The meaning that these words bat half 
expressed, 

Until a learned clerk, who at noonday 
With downcast eyes was passing on his way, 
Paused, and observed the spot, and mark^ 
it well, 

"VVhereon the shadow of the finger fell ; 
And, coming back at midnight, delved, and 
found 

A secret stairway leading underground. 
Down this he passed into a spacious hall. 
Lit by a flaming 3ewel on the wall ; 

And opposite, m threatening attitude, 

With bow and shaft a brazen statue stood. 
Upon its forehead, like a coronet. 

Were these mysterious words of menace 
set . 

“ That which I am, I am ; my fatal aim 
None can escape, not even yon luminous 
flame !” 

Midway the hall was a fair table placed, 
With cloth of gold, and golden cups en- 
chased 

With rubies, and the plates and knives were 

TOld, 

And gcdd the bread and viands manifold. 
Around it, silent, motioule^, and sad, 

Were seated gallant knights in armor clad, 
And ladies beautiful wi^ plume and zone, 
But they were stone, their hearts within 
were stone ; 

And the vast hall was filled in every part 
With silent crowds, stony in face and heart. 

Long at the scene, bewildered and amazed, 
The trembling elerk in speechless wonder 
gazed I 

Then Som the table, by his greed made 
bold. 

He seized a goblet and a knife of gold, 
And suddenly from their seats the guests 
upsprang, ^ 

Tim vaulted eeiibg wilh lomd xaaig, 

The archer ^d his arrow, at tJteireall, 


Shattermg the lambent jewel on the wall, 
And all was dark around and overhead ; — 
Stark on the floor the luckless clerk lay 
dead ! 

The writer of this legend then records 
Its ghostly application m these words : 

The image is the Adversary old. 

Whose beckoning finger points to realms of 
gold; 

Our lusts and passions are the downward 
stair 

That leads the soul from a diviner air ; 

The archer, Death ; the flammg jewel. 
Life ; 

Terrestrial goods, the goblet and the knife ; 
The knights and ladies, all whose flesh and 
bone 

By avarice have been hardened into stone ; 
The clerk, the scholar whom the love of pelf 
Tempts from his books and from his nobler 
self. 

The scholar and the world ! The endless 
strife, 

The discord in the harmonies of life ^ 

The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books ; 

The market-place, the eager love of gain. 
Whose aim is vanity, and whose end is pain ! 

But why, you ask me, should this tale be 

To men grown old, or who are growmg old ? 
It is too late ! Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate^ 
Cato learned Greek at eighty ; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand (Edipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his com- 
peers, 

When each had numbered more than four- 
score years. 

And Theophrastus, at foorscore and ten. 
Had blit begun his “ Charaoters of Men.” 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightin- 
gales, 

At sixty wrote flie Canterbury Tales ; 
(Joethe at Weimar, toihng to the last, 
Completed Pausi when eighty years were 
past. 

These are indeed exceptions ; but they show 
How far fche gulf-stream of our youth may 
flow 

Ir4o the arctie regieiis of onr lives, 

Where little els0' Bfe i^lf surwwes 
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As tlie barometer foretells the storm 
WMe still the skies are clear, the weather 
warm, 

So somethmg m ns, as old age draws near, 
Betrays the pressure of the atmosphere. 
The Edmhle mercury, ere we are aware, 
Descends the elastic ladder of the air ; 

The telltale blood in artery and vein 
Sinks from its higher levels in the brain ; 
Whatever poet, orator, or sage 
May say of it, old age is still old age. 

It is the waning, not the crescent moon ; 
The dusk of evemng, not the blaze of noon ; 
£t IS not strength, bat weakness ; not de- 
sire, 

But its surcease ; not the fierce heat of 
fire, 

The burning and consuming element, 

But that of ashes and of embers spent, 


In which some living sparks we still discern. 
Enough to warm, but not enough to burn. 


What then? Shall we sit idly down and 


say 

The night hath come ; it is no longer day 7 
The mght hath not yet come ; we are not 
quite 

Cut off from labor by the failing light ; 
Something remains for us to do or dare ; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear ; 
Not CEdipns Coloneus, or Greek Ode, 

Or tales of pilgnms tliat one morning rode 
Out of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 

But other somethmg, would we but begin ; 
For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though m another dress. 
And as the evenin|^ twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 
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THREE FRIENDS OF MINE 
1 

When I remember them, those friends of 
mine. 

Who are no longer here, the noble three, 
Who half my life were more than friends 
to me, 

And whose discourse was like a generous 
wine, 

I mmt of all remember the divine 
Something, that shone in them, and made 
us see 

The archetypal man, and what mi^t be 
The amplitude of Nature’s first design 
Eb vain I stretch my hands to clasp their 
hands ; 

J cannot find them. Nothingjuow is left 
Jte a majestic memory* ^ey mean- 
M ' * while 

Wanisr together in Elysian lands, 
IWhance remembering me, who am 

^ dear presence, and, remember- 
smile. 

ij 

& shmiM have hm% 

whey** 


Encircle in their arms the Cyclades, 

So wholly Greek wast thou in thy se- 
rene 

And childlike Joy of life, O Philhellene f 
Around thee would have swarmed the 
Attic bees ; 

Homer had been thy friend, or Socrates, 
And Plato welcomed thee to his de- 
mesne. 

For thee old legends breathed historic 
breath ; 

Thou sawest Poseidon in the purple sea, 
And in the sunset Jason’s fleece of gold ! 

Oh, what hadst thou to do with cruel Death, 
Who wast so full of life, or Death with 
thee. 

That thou shouldst die before thou hadst 
grown old! 

in 

I stand again on the familiar shore, 

And Imar the waves of the distjpaoted 
sea 

Piteously calling and lamenting thee. 
And waiting restless at thy cottage door 

The reeks, the searweed on the ocean floor, 
The willows in the meadow, and the free 
Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me ,• 
' why shonldst thou be dead, and 
, com no more ? 
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Ahj why shouldst thou be dead, when com- 
mon men 

Are busy with their trivial affairs, 
Having and holding ? Why, when thou 
hadst read 

Nature’s mysteiious manuscript, and then 
Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 
Why art thou silent? Why shouldst 
thou be dead ? 


IV 

River, that stealest with such silent pace 
Around the City of the Dead, where lies 
A friend who bore thy name, and whom 
these eyes 

Shall see no more in his accustomed 
place. 

Linger and fold him in thy soft embrace. 
And say good night, for now the western 
skies 

Are red with sunset, and gray mists anse 
Like damps that gather on a dead man’s 
face 

Good night ! good night ! as we so oft have 
said 

Beneath this roof at midmght, in the days 
That are no more, and shall no more 
return 

Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to 
bed ; 

I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that stdl burn. 

V 

The doors are all wide open ; at the gate 
The blossomed lilacs counterfeit a blaze. 
And seem to warm the air ; a dreamy 
haze 

Hangs o’er the Brighton meadows like a 
fate, 

And on their margin, with sea-tides elate, 
The flooded Charles, as in the happier 
days, 

Writes the last letter of his name, and 
stays 

His restless steps, as if compelled to wait. 

I also wait ; but they will come no more, 
Those friends of mine, whose presence 
satisfied 

The thirst and hunger of my heart. Ah 
me ! 

They have forgotten the paithway to xny 
door! 


Something is gone from nature smce they 
died. 

And summer is not summer, nor can be. 


CHAUCER 

As old man in a lodge withm a park ; 

The chamber walls depicted all arouid 
With portraitures of huntsman, hawk^ 
and hound. 

And the hurt deer. He listeneth to the 
lark. 

Whose song comes with the sunshine 
through the dark 

Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound ; 
He listeneth and he laugheth at the 
sound, 

Then wiiteth in a book like any clerk. 

He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 
The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 
Made beautiful with song ; and as I read 

I hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 
Of lark and linnet, and from every page 
Rise odors of ploughed field or flowezy 
mead. 

SHAKESPEARE 

A VISION as of crowded city streets, 

With human life in endless overflow ; 
Thunder of thoroughfares ; trumpets 
that blow 

To battle ; clamor, in obscure retreats, 

Of sailors landed from their anchored 
Beets , 

Tolling of bells in turrets, and below 
Voices of children, and bright flowers 
that throw 

O^er garden-walls their intermingled 
sweets ! 

This vision comes to me when I unfold 
The volume of the Poet paramount. 
Whom all the Muses loved, not one 
alone ; — 

Into his hands they put the lyre of gold, 
And, crowned with sacred laurel at their 
fount, 

Placed him as Musagetes on their throne. 


MILTON 

I PACSS the sounding sea-beach and behold 
How Toluminoiis bdlows rdd and ra% 
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Upheaymg and subsiding, whils tbe sun 
Shines through their sheeted emerald far- 
unrolled, 

And the ninth wave, slow gathering fold 
by fold 

All its loose-flowing garments into one, 
Plunges upon the shore, and floods the 
dun 

Pale reach of sands, and changes them to 
gold. 

So in majestic cadence rise and fall 
The mighty undulations of thy song, 

O sightless bard, England’s Mseonides I 

And ever and anon, high over all 
Uplifted, a mnth wave superb and 
strong, 

Floods all the soul with its melodious 


The Spaniard sees in thee the pathway, 
where 

His patron saint descended in the sheen 

Of ms celestial armor, on serene 

And quiet nights, when aE the heavens 
were fair. 

Not this I see, nor yet the ancient fable 

Of Phaeton’s wild course, that scorched 
the skies 

Where’er the hoofs of his hot coursers 
trod ; 

But the white drift of worlds o’er chasms 
of sable, 

The star-dust, that is whirled aloft and 
flies 

From the invisible chariot-wheels of God. 


seas. 

KEATS 

The young Endymion sleeps Endymion’s 
sleep ; 

The shepherd-boy whose tale was left 
half told I 

The solemn grove uplifts its shield of 
gold 

To the red rising moon, and loud and 
deep 

The nightingale is singing from the steep ; 

It IS midsummer, but me air is cold ; 

CJau it be death ? Alas, beside the fold 

A shepherd’s pipe lies shattered near his 
sheep. 

Itfo! in tl^ mooxfl^t ^ams a marble 
white, 

Cm which I read ; ** Here lieih one whose 
name 

Was writ in water.” And was this the 
meed 

Of his sweet sinMg? Eather let me 
write: 

^The smoking flax before It burst to 
flame 

Was quenched by death, and hreken the 

. ^ bmised reed.*^ 

THE GALAXY 

h > 

Tobbei^ of light and river oi the air, 

Alcmg whose bed the glimmering stars 
are seen ^ 5 ' 

Like gold ipd £0ver sands in some ravine 


THE SOUND OF THE SEA 

Tee sea awoke at midnight from its sleep, 
And round the pebbly beaches far and 
wide 

I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Bush onward with unmterrupted sweep ; 

A voice out of the silence of the deep, 

A sound mysteriously multiplied 
As of a cataract from the mountain’s 
side, 

Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 

So comes to us at times, from the un- 
known 

And inaccessible solitudes of being. 

The rushing of the sea^tides of the soul ; 

And inspirations, that we deem our own, 
Are some divine foreshadowing and fore- 
seeing 

Of things beyond our reason or control 


A SUMMER DAY BY THE SEA 


Tee sun 1$ set ; and in his latest beams 
Yon little doud of ashen gray and gold. 
Slowly upon the amber air unrolled, 

The falling madle of the Prophet 
seems. 


The str©et4amps of the ocean ; and be- 
hold, 

O’erfeiad the banners of the night un- 
fold; 

, >Ilte day isath^ paessed fnlo the land ef 
dreams- 
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O summer day beside the Joyous sea I 
O summer day so wonderful and white, 

So full of gladness and so full of pain ! 
Forever and forever shalt thou be 

To some the gravestone of a dead dehght, 
To some the landmark of a new domain, i 


THE TIDES 

I SAW the long line of the vacant shore. 

The £{ear-weed and the shells upon the 
sand, 

And the brown rocks left bare on every 
hand, 

As if the ebbing tide would flow no more 

Then heard I, more distinctly than before. 
The ocean breathe and its great breast 
expand, 

And hurrying eame on the defenceless 
land 

The insurgent waters with tumultuous 
roar. 

All thought and feeling and desire, I said, 
Love, laughter, and the exultant joy of 
song 

Have ebbed from me forever ! Sud- 
denly o’er me 

They swept agam from their deep ocean bed. 
And m a tumult of delight, and strong 
As youth, and beautiful as youth, uplmre 
me. 


A SHADOW 

I SAID unto myself, if I were dead. 

What would befall these children ? 
What would be 

Their fate, who noware looking up to me 
For help and furtherance ? Their lives, 
I said, 

Would be a volume wherein I have read 
Bnt the first chapters, and no longer see 
To read tlie i-est of their dear history, 

So full ot beauty and so full of dread. 

Be comforted ; the world is verv old, 

And generations pass, as they have 
passed, 

A troop of shadows moving with the sun ; 

rhousanfls of times has the old tale been 
to'd , 

The world belongs to those who come 
the last, 

They will And hope and strength as we 
have done. 


A NAMELESS GRAVE 

A newspaper description of a burying ground in New* 
port Jnews, where, on the head-board of a soldier were 
the words, “ A Union Soldier mustered out,” was sent 
to Mr Longfellow in JS64 Ten years passed before 
the poet us^ the incident, for he wrote the sonnet INo* 
vember 30, 1874. 

“ A SOLDIER of the Union mustered out,’* 

Is the mscnption on an unknown grave 

At Newport News, beside the salt-sea 
wave. 

Nameless and dateless ; sentinel or scout 
Shot down in skirmish, or disastrous rout 

Of battle, when the loud artillery drave 

Its iron wedges through the ranks of 
brave 

And doomed battalions, storming the re- 
doubt. 

Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea 

In thy forgotten grave ! with secret 
shame 

I feel my pulses beat, mv forehead burn, 
When I remember thou hast given for 
me 

All that thou hadst, thy life, thy very 
name, 

And I can give thee nothing m return. 


SLEEP 

Lull me to sleep, ye winds, whose fitful 
sound 

Seems from some faint .^oban barp- 
stnng caught ; 

Seal up the hundred wakeful eyes of 
thought 

As Hermes with his lyre in sleep pro- 
found 

The hundred wakeful eyes of Argus bound ; 
For I am weary, and am overwrought 
With too much toil, with too much care 
distraught. 

And with the iron crown of anguish 
crowned. 

Lay thy soft hand upon my brow and 
cheek, 

0 peaceful Sleep ! until from pain re- 

leased 

1 breathe again uninterrupted breath ! 
Ah, with what subtle meaning did the 

Greek 

Call thee the lesser mystery at tie feast 
Whereof the greater mystery is death I 
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THE OLD BRIDGE AT FLORENCE 

Taddeo Gaddi built me. I am old. 

Five centuries old. I plant my foot of 
stone 

Upon the Arno, as St. Michael’s own 
Was nlanted on the draffon. Fold by 
fold 

Beneath me as it struggles, I behold 
Ite glistening scales. Twice hath it 
overthrown 

My kindred and companions. Me alone 
It moveth not, but is by me controlled. 

I can remember when the Medici 
Were driven from Florence ; longer still 
ago 

The final wars of Ghibelline and Guelf. 

Florence adorns me with her jewelry ; 

And when I think that Michael Angelo 
Hath leaned on me, I glory in myself. 


IL PONTE VECCHIO DI FIRENZE 

Gaddi mi fece ; il Ponte Vecchio sono ; 
Cin^uecent’ anni gih sull’ Arno pianto 
Il piede, come il suo Michele Santo 
Fiantb sul draco Mentre ch’ io ragiono 
Lo vedo torcere eon flebil suono 
Le rilucenti sca^lie Ha quest! afibanto 
Due volte i miei maggior. Me solo in** 
tanto 

Neppure muove, ed io non F abbandono. 
lo mi rammento quando fur cacciati 
I Medici ; pur quando Ghibellino 
E Guelfo feeer pace mi rammento. 
Elorenza i suoi giojelli m’ ba prestati ; 

E quando penso ch’ Agnolo il divino 
Su me posava, insuperbir mi sento. 


NATURE 

A0 a fond mother, when the day is o^er. 
Leads by the hand her little child to 
bed. 

Half wining, h^f reluctant to he led, 
And imve his broken playthings on the 
floor, 

(BtiS, at through the open door, 

Nor* wl|^y reassured and comforted 
By praises of others in their stead, 
Wmcii more may not 


So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthmgs one by one, and by the 
hand 

Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the 
what we know. 


IN THE CHURCHYARD AT 
TARRYTOWN 

Here lies the gentle humorist, who died 

In the bright Indian Summer of his 
fame i 

A simple stone, with but a date and 
name, 

Marks his secluded resting-place beside 

The river that he loved and glorified. 

Here in the autumn of his days he came. 

But the dry leaves of life were all aflame 

With tints that brightened and were 
multiplied. 

How sweet a life was his ; how sweet a 
death ! 

Living, to wing with mirth the weary 
hours, 

Or with romantic tales the heart to 
cheer ; 

Dying, to leave a memory like the breath 

Of summers full of sunshine and of 
showers, 

A grief and gladness in the atmosphere. 


ELIOT’S OAK 

Thod ancient oak t whose myriad leaves 
are loud 

With sounds of unintelligihle speech, 
Sounds as of surges on a shingly beach, 
Or multitudinous murmurs of a crowd ; 

With some mysterious gift of tongues 
endowed. 

Thou speakest a different dialect to 
each ; 

To me a language that no man can 
teach, 

Of a lost race, long vanished like a 
cloud. 

For underneath thy shade, in days remote 
Seated like Abraham at eventide 
Beneath the of Mamre, the um 
known 
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Apostle of the Indians, Eliot, wrote 
His Bible in a language that hath died 
And is forgotten, save by thee alone. 


THE DESCENT OF THE MUSES 

Mr. Longfellow was one day visiting Wellesley Col- 
lege, and was asked to write one of his poems. He 
beg£^d for a few moments* delay, wrote this scmnet 
from memory, — it had not been pnnted, — and read it 
to the ladies. 

Nine sisters, beautiful in form and faee, 

Came from their convent on the shining 
heights 

Of Pierns, the mountain of delights, 

To dwell among the people at its base. 
Then seemed the world to change. All 
time and space, 

Splendor of cloudless days and starry 
nights, 

And men and manners, and all sounds 
and sights. 

Had a new meaning, a diviner grace. 
Proud were these sisters, hut were not too 
proud 

To teach m schools of little country 
towns 

Science and song, and aU the arts that 
please ; 

So that while housewives span, and farmers 
ploughed, 

Their comely daughters, clad in home- 
spun gowns, 

Learned the sweet songs of the Pierides. 


VENICE 

White swan of cities, slumbering in thy 
nest 

So wonderfully built among the reeds 
Of the lagoon, that fences thee and feeds, 
As say eth thy old historian and thy guest I 

White watep-Hiy, cradled and caressed 
By ocean streams, and from the silt and 
weeds 

Lifting thy golden filaments and seeds, 
Thy sun-^illumined spires, thy crown and 
crest ^ 

WMte phantdm city, whose untrodden 
stoets 

Are rivers, wiboss pavefuents are the 
Shadows of pdaoes sky $ 
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I wait to see thee vamsh like the fleets 
Seen in mirage, or towers of cloud ap« 
liftmg 

In air their unsubstantial masonry. 


THE POETS 

O TE dead Poets, who are living still 
Immortal in your veise, though life be 
fled, 

And ye, O living Poets, who are dead 
Though ye are living, if neglect can Idll, 

Tell me if m the darkest hours of ill, 

With drops of anguish falling fast and 
red 

From the sharp crown of thorns upon 
your head. 

Ye were not glad your errand to fulfil ? 

Yes ; for the girt and ministry of Song 
Have somethmg in them so divinely 
sweet, 

It can assuage the bitterness of wrong ; 

Not in the clamor of the crowded street. 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the 
throng, 

But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 
PARKER CLEAVELAND 

WRITTEN ON REVISITING BRUNSWICK 
IN THE SUMMER OP 18^5 

Among the many lives that I have known. 
None I remember more serene and sweet. 
More rounded in itself and more com^ 
plete, 

Than his, who lies beneath this funeral 
stone. 

These pines, that murmur in low monotone. 
These walks frei^^nented by scholastic 
feet, 

Were all his world; but in this calm 
retreat 

For him the Teacher’s chair became a 
throne. 

With fond aflec^on memory loves to dwell 
On the old days, when his example made 
A pastime of the toil of tongue and pen ; 

And now, amid ^e groves he loved so well 
That naught cOuM Imre him from their 
grateful shade, 

. He sleep^^but^wato cisewhere^ 
ha& said, Amen I « 
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THE HARVEST MOON 

It is the Harvest ! On gilded 

vanes 

And roofs of villages, on woodland 
crests 

And their aerial neighborhoods of nests 

Deserted, on the curtained window-panes 

Of rooms where children sleep, on country 
lanes 

And harvest-fields, its mystic s|dendor 
rests ! 

Gone are the birds that were our summer 
guests ; 

With the last sheaves return the labor- 
ing wains ! 

AU things are symbols : the external 
shows 

Of Nature have their image m the 
mind, 

As flowers and fruits and fellmg of the 
leaves ; 

The song-birds leave us at the summer’s 
close. 

Only the empty nests are left behind. 

And pipings of the quail amoi^ the 
sheaves. 


TO THE RIVER RHONE 

Thou Boyal Eiver, bom of sun and shower 

In chambers purple with the Alpine 
glow, 

Wrai^d in the spotless ermine of the 
snow 

And rocked by tempests I —at the ap- 
pointed hour 

Forth, like a steel-clad horseman from a 
tower, 

With chbng and clink of harness dost 
thou go 

To meet thy vassid tomnts, that below 

Bush to receive thee and obey thy 
power- 

And now thou movest m triumphal march, 

A kmg among the rivena I On thy way 

A Imdred awaii and welcome 

* 

Bri(%fmip^for tli»e tl^ stately arch, 

^ Vins^ia^^enelrele tl^e wii& gai^ds 

6 ^^ ' ' ' 

Ani teethe 

^ 0 I , > , , » ’'lii , 


THE THREE SILENCES OF 
MOLINOS 

TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

Written to be read at the dinner gi^en by the pub- 

Iiahersof TheAUantieMmiMy’^MT, Whittier m honor 

of his seventieth birthday, Dumber 18 , 18 TI 

Three Silences there are : the first of 
speech. 

The second of desire, the third of 
thought ; 

This is the lore a Spanish monk, dis- 
traught 

With dreams and visions, was ihe first to 
teach. 

These Silences, commingling e^ch with 
each, 

Made up the perfect Silence that he 
sought 

And prayed for, and wherein at times he 
caught 

Mysterious sounds from realms beyond 
our reach. 

O thou, whose daily life anticipates 

The life to come, and m whose thought 
and word 

The spiritual world preponderates, 

Hermit of Amesbury I thou too hast heard 

Voices and melodies from beyond the 
gates, 

And speakest only when thy son] h 
stirred ! 

THE TWO RIVERS 

I 

SLOWI.T the hour-hand of the clock moves 
round ; 

So slowly that no human eye hath powe»* 

To see it move I Slowly in shine oi 
shower 

The painted ship above it, homeward 
TOund, 

Sails, but seems motionless, as if aground ; 

Yet both arrive at last : and in his tower 

The slumberous watdiman wakes and 
strike the hour, 

A mellow, measured, melancholy sewnd. 

Midnight ! the outpost of advancing day I 
Irosiier town and citadel of I 

The watemhed of Time, which thi^ 
atcamns 
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Of Yesterday and To-morrow take their 
way, 

One to the land of promise and of liglit, 
One to the land of darkness and of 
dreams ! 

n 

O River of Yesterday, with current swift 
Through chasms descending, and soon 
lost to sight, 

I do not care to follow in their flight 
The faded leaves, that on thy bosom 
diift ! 

0 River of To-morrow, I uplift 

Mine eyes, and thee I follow, as the night 
Wanes into morning, and the dawning 
light I 

Broadens, and all the shadows fade and 
shift ! 

1 follow, follow, where thy waters run 
Through unfrequented, unfamiliar flelds, 
Fragrant with flowers and musieal with 

song; 

Still follow, follow , sure to meet the sun. 
And confident, that what the future 
yields 

Will he the right, unless myself be 
wrong, 

III 

Yet not in vain, O River of Yesterday, 
Through chasms of darkness to the deep 
descending, 

I heard thee sobbing in the rain, and 
blending 

Thy voice with other voices far away. 

I called to thee, and yet thou wouldst not 
stay, 

But turbulent, and with thyself contend- 

And torrent-like thy force on pebbles 
spading, 

Thou wouldst not listen to a poet’s lay. 

Thoughts, like a loud and sudden rush of 
wings, 

Regrets and recollections of things past, 
With bints and prophecies of things to be, 

And inspirations, whieh, could they be 
things. 

And with 13 s, and we eould hold 
them fast, 

WevB: own good angeb^ — ^ these I oswe to 
thee. 


IV 

And thou, O River of To-morrow, flowing 
Between thy narrow adamantine walls. 
But beautiful, and white with waterfalls, 
And wreaths of mist, like hands the path- 
way showing ; 

I hear the trumpets of the morning blowing, 
I hear thy mighty voice, that calls and 
calls, 

And see, as Ossian saw in Morven’s halls, 
Mysterious phantoms, conung, beckomng, 
going ! 

It IS the mystery of the unknown 

That fascinates us ; we are children still, 
Wayward and wistful ; with one hand we 
cling 

To the familiar things we call our own. 
And with the other, resolute of will, 
Grope in the dark for what the day will 
bring. 

BOSTON 

St. Botolph’s Town I Hither across the 
plains 

And fens of Lincolnshire, in garb austere, 
There came a Saxon monk, and founded 
here 

A Piiory, pillaged by marauding Danes, 

So that thereof no vestige now remains ; 
Only a name, that, spoken laud and clear, 
And echoed in another hemisphere. 
Survives the sculptured walls and painted 
panes. 

St. Botolph’s Town 1 Far over leagues of 
land 

And leagues of sea looks forth its noble 
tower. 

And far around the chiming bells are 
heard ; 

So may that sacred name forever stand 
A landmark, aiid a symbol of the power, 
That lies concentred in a single word. 


ST. JOHN’S, CAMBRIDGE 

The memonil o€ St. John's, erected Bobert 

Means Mason in comiection with the Episcopal Theolo- 
gUsal Sciboolj stands dose the home of Mr. Losigldlow* 

I STAhri> beneath the tree, whose branches 
shade 

Thy westerni window, Chapel of ’St 
John { 
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And hear its leaves repeat their benison 
On him, whose hand thy stones memorial 
laid f 

Then I remember one of whom was said 
In the world's darkest hour, ** Behold 
thy son » ’’ 

And see him Imng still, and wandering on 
And waiting for the advent long delayed. 

Not only tongues of the apostles teach 
Lessons of love and light, but these ex- 
panding 

And sheltering boughs with all their 
leaves implore, 

And say in language clear as human speech, 
**The peace of G-od, that passeth under- 
standing, 

Be and abide with you forevermore I ” 


MOODS 

Oh that a Song would sing itself to me 
Out of the heart of Nature, or the heart 
Of man, the child of Nature, not of Art, 
Fresh as the morning, salt as the salt sea, 

With just enough of bitterness to be 
A medicme to this sluggish mood, and 
start 

The life-blood in my veins, and so impart 
Heahng and help in this dull lethargy ! 

Alas [ not always doth the breath of song 
Breathe on us. It is like the wind that 
bloweth 

At its own will, not ours, nor tarrieth long ; 

We hear the sound thereof, but no man 
knoweth 

From whence it comes, so sudden and 
swift and strong. 

Nor whither in its wayward course it 
goeth. 


WOODSTOCK PARK 

Hsre in a little rustic hermitage 
Alfred the Saxon King, Alfred the Great, 
postponed the cares of Mng-eraft to 
translate 

The Consolations of the Roman sage. 

Here Geoffrey Chaucer in his ripe old age 
Wrote the unrivalled Tales, which soon 
or late 

The venturous hand that strives to imitate 
Yanquished must fall on the unfinished 
page* 


Two kings were they, who ruled by right 
divine, 

And both supreme ; one in the realm of 
Truth, 

One in the realm of Fiction and of Song 
What prmce hereditary of their Ime, 
Upnsmg in the strength and flush of 
youth, 

Their glory shall inherit and prolong ? 


THE FOUR PRINCESSES AT 
WILNA 

A PHOTOGRAPH 

Sweet faces, that from pictured casements 
lean 

As from a castle window, looking down 

On some gay pageant passmg t&ough a 
town, 

Yourselves the fairest figures in the 
scene ; 

With what a gentle grace, with what serene 

Unconsciousness ye wear the triple 
crown 

Of youth and beauty and the fair re- 
nown 

Of a great name, that ne’er hath tarnished 
been I 

From yonr soft eyes, so innocent and sweet. 

Four spirits, sweet and innocent as they, 

Gaze on the world below, the sky above ; 

Harki there is some one smg^g in the 
street ; 

Faith, Hope, and Love! these three,” 
he seems to say ; 

“ These three ; and greatest of the three 
is Love.” 


HOLIDAYS 

The holiest of all holidays are those 

Kept by ourselves in silence and apart ; 

The secret anniversaries of the heart, 

When the full river of feeling ovci> 
fiows ; — 

The happy days unclouded to their close ; 

The sudden joys that out of darkness 
start 

As fiames from ashes ; swift desires that 
dart 

Like swallows singing down each wind 
that blows I 
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Wliite as the gleam of a receding sail, 
White as a cloud that doats and fades in 
air, 

White as the whitest lilj on a stream, 
These tender memories are , — a fairy tale 
Of some enchanted land we know not 
where, 

But lovely as a landscape m a dream. 


WAPENTAKE 

TO ALFRED TENNYSON 

Poet 1 1 come to touch thy lance with mine ; 
Not as a knight, who on the listed field 
Of tourney touched his adversary’s shield 
In token of defiance, but in sign 
Of homage to the mastery, which is thine. 
In English song ; nor will I keep con- 
cealed, 

And voiceless as a rivulet frost-congealed, 
My admiration for thy verse divine. 

Not of the howling dervishes of song. 

Who craze the brain with their delirious 
dance. 

Art thou, O sweet historian of the heart ! 
Therefore to thee the laurel -leaves be- 
long, 

To thee our love and our allegiance. 

For thy allegiance to the poet’s art. 


THE BROKEN OAR 

“ November 13, 1864. Stay at borne and ponder upon 
Danto. I am frequently tempted to write upon my 
work tbe inscription found upon an oar cast on tbe 
coast of Iceland, — 

Oii war el dam durel Sro thick. 

Cdt was I weary when I tugged at thee.” 

Once upon Iceland’s solitary strand 
A poet wandered with his book and pen. 


Seeking some final word, some sweet 
Amen, 

Wherewith to close the volume in his 
hand. 

The billows rolled and plunged upon the 
sand. 

The circling sea-gulls swept beyond his 
ken, 

And from the parting cloud-rack now and 
then 

Flashed the red sunset over sea and land 

Then by the billows at his feet was tossed 

A broken oar; and carved thereon he 
read : 

**0^ was I weary, when I toiled at 
thee 

And like a man, who findeth what was lost. 

He wrote the words, then lifted up his 
head, 

And fiung his useless pen into the sea. 


THE CROSS OF SNOW 

In the long, sleepless watches of the night 
A gentle face — the face of one long 
dead — 

Looks at me from the wall, where round 
its head 

The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. 

Here in this room she died ; and soul more 
white 

Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose ; nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 

There is a mountam in the distant West 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 

Such IS the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the 
changing scenes 

And seasons, changeless since tbe day 
she died. 
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FLIGHT THE FOURTH 


The first draft of the first poem was made March 
1874. Xt did not satissfy the poet, for he wrote, April 2 . 

CHARLES SUMNER 

Gaxilakbs upon his grave 
And flowers upon his hearse, 

And to the tender heart and brave 
The tribute of this verse. 

His was the troubled life, 

The conflict and the pain, 

The grief, the buterness of strife, 

The honor without stain. 

Like Winkelried, he took 
Into his manly breast 
The sheaf of hostile spears, and broke 
A path for the oppressed. 

Then from the fatal fleld 
Upon a nation’s heart 
Borne like a warrior on his shield I — 

So should the brave departs 

Death takes us by surprise. 

And stays our hurrying feet ; 

The great design unfinished lies, 

Our lives are incomplete. 

But in the dark unknown 
Perfect their circles seem. 

Even as a bridge’s arch of stone 
Is rounded in the stream. 

Alike are life and death, 

When life in death survives, 

And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives. 

Were a star quenched on high, 

For ages would its light, 

Still travelling downward from the 
^ sky, 

Shine on our mortal sight. 

So when a great man dies, 

For years beyond our ken. 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 


" I bare been trying to write something about Sumnet 
but to little purpose I cannot collect my faculties.** 

TRAVELS BY THE FIRESIDE 

Written October 7, 1874, as introduction to the serieg 
of volumes, Poems oj Places^ edited by Mi Longfellow. 

The ceaseless rain is falling fast, 

And yonder gilded vane, 

Immovable for three days past, 

Points to the misty main. 

It drives me in upon myself 
And to the fireside gleams. 

To pleasant books that crowd my shelf, 
And still more pleasant dreams. 

I read whatever bards have sung 
Of lands beyond the sea, 

And the bright days when I was young 
Come thronging back to me. 

In fancy I can hear again 
The Alpine torrent’s roar. 

The mule-bells on the hills of Spain, 

The sea at Elsinore. 

I see the convent’s gleaming wall 
Rise from its groves of pine, 

And towers of old cathedrals tall, 

And castles by the Rhine. 

I journey on by park and spire, 

Beneath centennial trees, 

Through fields with poppies all on fire, 
And gleams of distant seas. 

I fear no more the dust and beat, 

No more I fee]l fatigue, 

While journeying with another’s feet 
O’er many a lengthening league. 

Let others traverse sea and land, 

And toil through various climes, 

I turn the world round with my hand 
Reading these poets’ rhymes. 

From them I learn whatever lies 
Beneath each changing zone, 

And see, when looking with their eje% 
Better than with mine own. 
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CADENABBIA 

LAKE OF COMO 

No sound of wheels op hoof-beat breaks 
The silence of the summer day. 

As by the loveliest of all lakes 
I while the idle hours away. 

I pace the leafy colonnade, 

W here level branches of the plane 
Above me weave a roof of shade 
Impervious to the sun and ram. 

At times a sudden rush of air 
Flutters the lazy leaves o’erhead. 

And gleams of sunshme toss and d^e 
Like torches down the path I tread* 

By Soniariva’s garden gate 
I make the marble stairs my seat, 

And hear the water, as I wait, 

Lappmg the steps beneath my feet. 

The undulation sinks and swells 
Along the stony parapets, 

And far away the floatmg bells 
Tinkle upon the fisher’s nets. 

Silent and slow, by tower and town 
The freighted barges come and go, 
Their pendent shadows ghding down 
By town and tower submerged below. 

The hills sweep upward from the shore, 
With villas scattered one by one 
Upon their wooded spurs, aud lower 
^llaggio blazing lu the sun. 

And dimly seen, a tangled mass 
Of walk and woods, of light aud shade. 
Stands, heckonin|f up the Stelvio Pass, 
Varenna witli its white cascade. 

I ask myself, Is this a dream ? 

Will it all vanish into air ? 

Is there a land of such supreme 
And perfect beauty anywhere ? 

Sweet vision f Bo not fade away : 

Linger, until my heart shall 
Into itself the summer day, 

And all tlm beauty of the lake ; 


Linger, until upon my brain 

Is stamped an image of the scene ; 
Then fade mto the air again, 

And be as if thou hadst not been. 


MONTE CASSINO 

TERRA DI LAVORO 

Beautiful valley 1 through whose veiv 
dant meads 

Unheard the Garighano glides along ; — 

The Liris, nurse of rushes and of reeds, 

The river taciturn of classic song. 

The Land of Labor and the Land of Best, 
Where mediseial towns are white on all 

The hillsides, and where every mountain’s 
crest 

Is an Etrurian or a Homan wall. 

There is Alagua, where Pope Boniface 
Was dragged with contumely from his 
throne ; 

Sciarra Coionna, was that day’s disgrace 
The Pontiffs only, or in part thine own ? 

There is Ceprano, where a renegade 
Was each Apuhau, as great Bante 
saitb. 

When Manfred by his men-at-arms be- 
trayed 

Spurred ou to Beuevento and to death. 

There is Aquinnm, the old Tokeian town, 
Where Juvenal was born, whose lurid 
light 

Still hovers o’er his birthplace like tha 
crown 

Of splendor seen o’er cities in the night. 

Boubled the splendor is, that in its streets 
The Angelic Doctor as a school-boy 
played, 

And dreamed perhaps the dreams, that he 
repeats 

In ponderous folios for scholastics made. 

And there, uplifted, like a passing cloud 
That pauses on a mountain summit 
high, 

I Monte Cassinok convent rears its proud 

I And venerable walk against the aky. 
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Well I remember how on foot I climbed 
The stony pathway leading to its gate ; 

Above, the convent bells for vespers 
chimed, 

Below, the darkening town grew deso- 
late. 

Well I remember the low arch and dark, 
The courtyard with its well, the terrace 
wide, 

From which, far down, the valley like a 
park. 

Veiled in the evening mists, was dim de- 
scried. 

The day was dying, and with feeble hands 
Caressed the mountain-tops ; the vales 
between 

Barkened ; the river in the meadow-lands 
Sheathed itself as a sword, and was not 
seen. 

The silence of the place was like a sleep, 

So full of rest it seemed ; each passing 
tread 

Was a reverberation from the deep 
Recesses of the ages that are dead. 

For, more than thirteen centuries ago, 
Benedict fleeing from the gates of Rome, 

A youth disgusted with its vice and woe, 
Sought in these mountain solitudes a 
home. 

He founded here his Convent and his Buie 
Of prayer and work, and counted work 
as prayer ; 

The pen became a clarion, and his school 
Flamed like a beacon in the midnight 
air. 

What , though Boccaccio, in his reckless 
way, 

Mocking the lassy brotherhood, deplores 

The illuminated manuscripts, that lay 
Tom and neglected on the dusty floors ? 

Boccaccio was a novelist, a child 
Of fancy and of fiction at the best ! 

This the urbane librarian said, and smiled 
Incredulous, as at some idle jest. 

Upon such themes as these, with one young 
friar 

I sat conversing late into the night, 


Till in its cavernous chimney the wood-fire 
Had burnt its heart out like an am 
chorite. 

And then translated, in my convent cell, 
Myself yet not myself, m dreams I lay, 

And, as a monk who hears the matm bell, 
Started from sleep ; — already it was 
day. 

From the high window I beheld the scene 
On which Samt Benedict so oft had 
gazed, — 

The mountains and the valley in the sheen 
Of the bright sun, — and stood as one 
amazed. 

Gray mists were rolling, rising, vanishing ; 
The woodlands glistened with their jew^ 
elled crowns ; 

Far ofE the mellow bells began to ring 
For matins in the half -awakened towns. 

The conflict of the Present and the Past, 
The ideal and the actual m our life, 

As on a field of battle held me fast, 

Where this world and the next world 
were at stiife. 

For, as the valley from its sleep awoke, 

I saw the iron horses of the steam 

Toss to the morning air their plumes of 
smoke, 

And woke, as one awaketh from a dream. 


AMALFI 

Sweet the memory is to me 
Of a land beyond the sea, 

Where the waves and mountains meet^ 
Where amid her mulberry-trees 
Sits Amalfi in the heat, 

Bathing ever her white feet 
In the tideless summer seas. 

In the middle of the town, 

From its fonntams in the hills, 
Tumbling through the narrow gorge. 
The Canneto rushes down. 

Turns the great wheels of the mills, 
Lifts the hammers of the forge. 

’T is a stairway, not a street, 

That asceiuis the deep ravine, 
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Wliere the torrent leaps between 
Rocky walls that almost meet. 

Toiling up from stair to stair 
Peasant girls their burdens bear ; 
Sunburnt daughters of the soil. 

Stately figures tall and straight, 

What mexorable fate 
Dooms them to this life of toil ? 

Lord of vineyards and of lands, 

Far above the convent stands 
On its terraced walk aloof 
Leans a monk with folded hands. 

Placid, satisfied, serene, 

Looking down upon the scene 
Over wall and red-tiled roof ; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traiiic tend, 

And why aU men cannot be 
Free from care and free from pain, 

And the sordid love of gain, 

And as indolent as he 

Where are now the freighted barks 
From the maits of east and west ? 
Where the knights 111 iron sarks 
Journeying to the Holy Land, 

Glove of steel upon the hand, 

Cross of crimson on the breast ? 

Where the pomp of camp and court ? 
Where the pilgrims with their prayers ? 
Where the merchants with their wares. 
And their gallant brigantines 
Sailing safely into port 
Chased by corsair Algerines ? 

Yanisbed like a fleet of cloud. 

Like a passing trumpet-blast. 

Are those splendors of the past, 

And the commerce and the crowd ! 
Fathoms deep beneath the seas 
Lie the ancient wharves and quays, 
Swallowed by the engulfing waves 5 
Silent streets and vacant halls, 

Ruined roofs and towers and walls ; 
Hidden from all mortal eyes 
Deep the sunken city lies : 

Even cities have their graves I 

This is an enchanted land ! 

Round the headlands far away 
Sweeps the blue Salemian bay 
With its sickle of white sand : 

Further still and furthermost 
On the dim discovered coast 


Pmstum with its ruins lies, 

And its roses ail in bloom 
Seem to tmge the fatal skies 
Of that lonely land of doom. 

On his terrace, high in air, 

Nothmg doth the good monk care 
For such worldly themes as these. 
From the garden just below 
Little puffs of perfume blow. 

And a sound is in bis ears 
Of tbe murmur of the bees 
In tbe sbming chestnut trees ; 
Nothing else he heeds or hears. 

AU the landscape seems to swooa 
In the happr afternoon ; 

Slowly o*er his senses creep 
The encroaching waves of sleep, 
And he sinks as sank the town. 
Unresisting, fathoms down, 

Into caverns cool and deep i 

Walled about with drifts of snow, 
Hearing the fierce north-wind blow. 
Seeing all tbe landscape white 
And tbe river cased m ice, 

Comes this memory of delight, 
Comes this vision unto me 
Of a long-lost Paradise 
in the land beyond the 


THE SERMON OF ST. FRANCIS 

Up soared tbe lark into the air, 

A shaft of song, a winged prayer. 

As if a soul released from pain 
Were flying back to heaven again. 

St. Francis heard : it was to him 
An emblem of the Seraphim ; 

The upward motion of the fire, 

The light, the heat, the heart’s dedre. 

Around Assisi’s convent gate 
The birds, God’s poor who cannot waii^ 
From moor and mere and dark^ma 
wood 

Come flocking for their dole of food. 

brother birds,” St, Francis said, 

« Te come to me and ask for breads 
But not with bread alone to day 
Shall ye be fed and sent away. 
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“ Ye shall be fed, ye happy birds, 

With manna of celestial words ; 

Not mine, though mine they seem to be, 
Not m in e, though they be spoken through me. 

“ Oh, doubly are ye bound to praise 
The great Creator m your lays ; 

He giveth you your plumes of down, 

Your crimson hoods, your cloaks of brown. 

" He giveth you your wings to fly 
And breathe a purer air on high, 

And careth for you everywhere, 

Who for yourselves so little care ! ” 

With flutter of swift wings and songs 
Together rose the feathered throngs, 

And singing scattered far apart ; 

Deep peace was in St. Francis^ heart. 

He knew not if the brotherhood 
His homily bad understood ; 

He only Imew that to one ear 
The jxieaning of his words was dear. 


BEUSARIUS 

I AM poor and old and blind ; 

The sun burns me, and the wind 
Blows through the city gate. 
And covers me with dust 
From the wheels of the august 
Justinian the Great. 

It was for him I chased 
The Persians o’er wild and waste. 
As General of the East ; 
Night after night I lay 
In their camps of yesterday ; 
Their forage was my feast. 

For him, with sails of red, 

Anfl torches at mast-head. 
Piloting the great fleet, 

I swept the Afric coasts 
And scattered the Yandal hosts, 
Like dust in a windy street. 

For him I won again 
The Auaonian realm and reign, 
Rome and Parthenope ; 

And ad the land was mhie 
From the of Apennine 

To tWdiores of either sea. 


For him, in my feeble age, 

I dared the battle’s rage. 

To save Byzantium’s state. 
When the tents of Zabergan 
Like snow-drifts overran 

The road to the Golden Gate. 

And for this, for this, behold ! 
Infirm and blind and old, 

With gray, uncovered head. 
Beneath the very arch 
Of my triumphal march, 

I stand and beg my bread I 

Methmks I still can hear, 
Sounding distinct and near, 

The Vandal monarch’s cry, 
As, captive and disgraced, 

With majestic step he paced, — 

“ All, all IS Vamty I ” 

Ah ! vainest of all things 
Is the gratitude of kings ; 

The plaudits of the crowd 
Are but the clatter of feet 
At midnight in the street, 

Hollow and restless and loud. 

But the bitterest disgrace 
Is to see forever the face 
Of the Monk of Ephesus i 
The unconquerable will 
This, too, can bear ; — I still 
Am Belisarias 1 


SON GO RIVER 

Songo River is amadmg stream which connects Lake 
Sebago with Long Lake m Cumberland County, kb4ne 
Among the early literary plans of Mr. LongftSlow was 
one for a prose tale, the scene of which was to be laid 
near Lake Sebago. This poem was written September 
18, 1875, after a visit to the nver m the summer then 
closing, 

Nowhebr such a devious stream, 

Save in fancv or in dream, 

Winding slow through bush and 
brake, 

Links together lake and lake* 

Walled with woods or sandy shelf, 
Ever doubling on itbcif 
Flows the stmmi, so still and slow 
That it hardly seems to flow. 
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Never errant knight of old, 

Lost in woodland or on wold, 
Such a winding path pursued 
Through the sylvan solitude. 

Never school-boy, in his quest 
After hazel-nut or nest. 

Through the forest in and out 
Wandered loitering thus about* 

In the mirror of its tide 
Tangled thickets on each side 
Hang inverted, and between 
Floating cloud or sky serene. 

Swift or swallow on the wing 
Seems the only living thing. 

Or the loon, that laughs and dies 
Down to those reflected skies. 

Silent stream I thy Indian name 
Unfamiliar is to fame ; 


For thou hidest here alone, 

Well content to be unknown. 

But thy tranquil waters teach 
Wisdom deep as human speech. 
Moving without haste or noise 
In unbroken equipoise. 

Though thou tamest no busy mill. 
And sit ever calm and still. 

Even thy silence seems to say 
To the traveller on his way : — 

Traveller, hurrying from the heat 
Of the city, stay thy feet I 
Best awhile, nor longer waste 
Life with inconsiderate haste t 

« Be not like a stream that brawls 
Loud with shallow waterMIs, 

But in quiet self-control 
Lank together soul and souL*^ 
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Turn, turn, my wheel! Turn round and 
round 

Without a pause, wvthoul a sound : 

So spins the flying world away t 
This clay, well mixed mih marl and sand. 
Follows the motion of my hand; 

For some must follow, and some command. 
Though all are made of clay ! 

Thus sang the Potter at his task 
Beneath the blossoming hawthorn-tree. 
While o'er his features, like a mask, 

The quilted sunshine and leaf-shade 
Moved, as the boughs above him swayed. 
And clothed him, till he seemed to be 
A, figure woven in tapestry. 

So sumptuously was he arrayed 
In that magnificent attire 
Of sable tissue fiaked with fire. 

Like a magician he appeared, 

A conjurer without book or beard ; 

And while he plied his magic art — 

For it was magical to me — 

I stood in silence and apart, 

And wondered more and more to see 
That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 
Bise up to meet the master’s hand. 

And now contract and now expand, 

Ajid even his slightest tondb. obey ; 


While ever in a thoughtful mood 
He sang his ditty, and at times 
Whistled a tune between the rhymes. 

As a melodious interlude. 

Turn , turn, my wheel ! AU things must change 
To something new, to something strange ; 

Nothing that is can pause or stay; 

The moon vnU wax, the moon will wane. 

The mist and cloud imll turn to rain. 

The rain to mist and cloud again. 

To-morrow be to-day. 

Thus still the Potter sang, and still. 

By some unconscious act of will, 

The melody and even the words 
Were intermingled with my thought. 

As bits of colored thread are caught 
And woven into nests of birds. 

And thus to regions far remote, 

Beyond the ocean’s vast expanse, 

; This wizard in the motley coat 
i Transported me on wings of song, 

And by the northern shores of France 
Bore me with restless speed along 

What land is this that seems to be 
A mingling of the land and sea ? 

This of sluices, dikes, and dunes ? 
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This water>Bet, that tessellates 
The landscape f this unending maze 
Of gardens, through whose latticed gates 
*rhe imjprisoned pinks and tukps gaze j 
Where in long summer afternoons 
The sunshine, softened by the haze, 

Comes streaming down as through a screen j 
Where over fields and pastures green 
The painted ships fioat high in air, 

And over aU and everywhere 

The sails of windmills sink and soap 

Like wings of sea-gulls on the shore ? 

What land is this ? Yon pretty town 
Is Delft, with all its wares displayed ; 

The pride, the market-place, the crown 
And centre of the Potter’s trade. 

See ! every house and room is bright 
With giimmers of reacted light 
From plates that on the dresser shine | 
Flagons to foam with Flemish beer. 

Or sparkle with the Rhenish wine, 

And pilgrim flasks with fleurs-de-lis, 

And ships upon a rolhng sea, 

And taxikards pewter topped, and queer 
With comic mask and musketeer 1 
Bach hospitable chinmey smiles 
A welcome from its painted tiles ; 

The parlor walls, the dtiamber floors. 

The stairways md the corridors, 

The borders of the garden walks. 

Are beautiful with fadeless flowers, 

That nev^er tlroop in winds or showers. 
And never wither on their stalks. 

Tu 772^ hem, mg / AU life i$ brief g 
What now is Imd mU som ke leaf 
What now w leaf tmLl soon decag} 

The wind blows east^ ike wind blows wmt ) 
The blue eggs in the robin^s nest 
WiU soon kerne wings md Iwah and breast^ 
And fMer and fig avs&y* 

How southward through the air I glide. 
The song my only pursuivant, 

And see aoro^ the landscape wide 
The blue Charente, upon whose *^e 
The belfries and the spires of Saintes 
Eipple and rock from side to side, 

As, when an earthquake rends its wails, 

A crumbing city reels and 

Who is it in the suburbs here, 

This Potter, wcwliiig with sn^ d^r, 

In this meim haRme, ijhls mean 
His manly breamed with fere. 


Whose figulines and rustic wares 
Scarce find him bread from day to day ? 
This madman, as the people say, 

Who breaks his tables and Ms chairs 
To feed his furnace fires, nor cares 
Who goes unfed if they are fed, 

Hor who may lire if they are dead ? 

This alchemist with hollow cheeks 
And sunken, searching eyes, who seeks. 

By mingled earths and ores combined 
With potency of fire, to find 
Some new enamel, hard and bright, 

His dream, his passion, his delight ? 

0 Palissy I within thy breast 
Burned the hot fever of unrest ; 

Thine was the prophet’s vision, thine 
The esxiltation, the divine 
Insanity of noHe minds, 

Tbat never falters nor abates, 

But labors and enduxes and waits. 

Till all that it foresees it finds, 

Or what it cannot find creates I 

TWn, turn, my wheel ! This earthen Jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar ^ 

And shall it to the Potter say. 

What makest Umi f Thou hast no hand f 
As men who thmk to understand 
A world by didr CrecOor planmd^ 

Who vns&‘ is dian d^ey. 

Still guided by the dreamy song, 

As in a trance I float along 
Above the Pyrenean chain, 

Above the fields and farms of Spain, 

Above the bright Majorcan isle 
That lends its softened name to art, 

A spot, a dot upon the chart. 

Whose little towns, red-roofed with rile. 
Are rnby-lnsfered with the light 
Of blazing furnaces by night, 

And crowned by day with wreaths of smoka 
Then eastward, wafted in my flight 
On my enchanter’s magie cloak, 

I sail across the Tyrihene Sea 
Into the land of Italy, 

And o’er tlie windy Apennines, 

Mantled and musical with pines. 

The palaces, the princely halls, 

The doiws of iioases and the walls 
Of chuisdiesand of belfry towe3?s. 

Cloister and <msrie, street and mart, 

Are garlanded and gay with flowers 

1 That blossom in the Mds of art 
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Here Gubbio’s workshops gleam and glow 
With brilliant, iridescent dyes. 

The dazzling whiteness of the snow. 

The cobalt blue of summer skies ; 

And vase and scutcheon, cup and plate, 

In perfect finish emulate 
Faenza, Florence, Pesaro. 

Forth from U rhino’s gate there came 
A youth i\ith the augehe name 
Of Raphael, m form and face 
Himself angehc, and divine 
In arts of color and design. 

From him Francesco Xanto caught 
Something of his transcendent grace. 

And into hctile fabrics wrought 
Suggestions of the master’s thought. 

Nor less Maestro Gioigio shines 

With madre-perl and golden hues 

Of arabesques, and interweaves 

His birds and fruits and fiiowers and leaves 

About some landscape, shaded brown. 

With olive tints on rock and town. 

Behold this cup within whose bowl. 

Upon a ground of deepest blue 
W itli yellow-lustred stars o’erlaid, 

Colors of every tint and hue 
Mingle m one haxmonious whole ! 

With large blue eyes and steadfast gaze. 
Her yellow hair in net and braid, 

Necklace and ear-rings all ablaze 
With golden lustre o’er the glaze, 

A woman's portrait ; on the scroll, 

Cana, the Beautiful ! A name 
Forgotten save for such brief fame 
As this memorial can bestow, — 

A gift some lover long ago 

Gave with his heart to this fair dame. 

A nobler title to renown 
Is thine, O pleasant Tuscan town, 

Seated beside the Arno’s stream ; 

For Luca della Robbia there 
Created forms so woudixius fair, 

They made thy sovereignty supreme. 

Tliese chonstera with lips ot stone, 

Whose music is not heard, but seen. 

Still chant, as from their organ-screen, 
Their Maker’s praise ; nor these alone. 

But the more fragile forms of clay. 

Hardly less beautiful than they, 

These saints and angels that adorn 
The walls of hospitals, and tell 
The story of g*>od deeds so well 


That poverty seems less forlorn. 

And life moie like a holiday. 

Here in this old neglected church. 

That long eludes the traveller’s search. 
Lies the dead bishop on his tomb ; 

Earth upon earth he slumbering lies, 
Life-like and death-Iike in the gloom ; 
Garlands of fruit and flowers in bloom 
And foliage deck his resting-place } 

A shadow in the sightless eyes, 

A pallor on the patient face, 

Made perfect by the furnace heat } 

All earthly passions and desires 
Burnt out by purgatorial fires ; 

Seeming to say, “ Our years are fleet, 

And to the weary death is sweet.*' 

But the most wonderful of all 
The ornaments on tomb or wall 
That grace the fair Ausonian shores 
Are those the faithful earth restores^ 

Near some Apulian towm concealed, 

In vineyard or in harvest field, — 

Yases and urns and bas-reliefs. 

Memorials of forgotten griefs, 

Or records of heroic deeds 
Of demigods and mighty chiefs : 

Figures that almost move and speak. 

And, buried amid mould and weeds, 

Still in their attitudes attest 

The presence of the gi*acef ul Greek, — 

Achilles in his armor dressed, 

Alcides with the Cretan bull. 

And Aphrodite with her boy, 

Op lovely Helena of Troy, 

StiU livmg and still beautifuL 

Turrif turn, rny wheel ! *T is naturt^s plan 
The child should grow into the man. 

The man grow wrinkled, old, and gray 
In youth the heart exults and sing^. 

The pul'ies leap, the feel have wmgs ; 

In age the cricket chirps, and brings 
The harvest-home of day. 

And now the winds that southward blow. 
And cool the hot Sicilian isle. 

Bear me aw^y. I see below ^ 

The long line of the Libyan Kile, 
Flooding and feeding the parched lands 
With annual ebb and oveifiow, 

A fallen palm whose branches lie 
Beneath the Abyssinian skv, 

W'^hose roots are m Egyptian sands. 
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On either bank huge water-wheels, 

Belted with jars and drippuig weeds, 

Send forth their melancholy moans, 

As if, in their gray mantles hid, 

Dead anchorites of the Thebaid 
Knelt on the shore and told their beads. 
Beating their breasts with loud appeals 
And penitential tears and groans. 

This city, walled and thickly set 
With glittering mosque and minaret, 

Is Cairo, m whose gay bazaars 
The dreaming traveller first inhales 
The perfume of Arabian gales, 

And sees the fabulous earthen jars, 

Huge as were those wherein the maid 
Morgiana found the Forty Thieves 
Concealed m midnight ambuscade ; 

And seeing, more than half believes 
The fascinating tales that run 
Through all the Thousand Nights and One, 
Fold by the fair Seheherezade. 

Jdore strange and wonderful than these 
Are the Egyptian deities, 

Ammon, and Emeth, and the grand 
Osiris, holding in his hand 
The lotus ; Isis, crowned and veiled j 
The sacred Ibis, and the Sphinx ; 

Bracelets with blue enamelled links 5 
The Searabee in emerald mailed, 

Or spreadmg wide his funeral wings ; 
Lamps that perchance their night-watch 
kept 

0 *er Cleopatra while she slept, — 

AH plundered from the tomos of kings. 

Twm, turn^ my wheel ! The human race, 
Of every tongue^ of every place, 

Caucasian, Coptic, or Malay, 

All that inhabit ihh great earth, 

Whatever be their rank or worth, 

Are kindred and allied by birth, 

And made of the same clay. 

O^er desert sands, o’er ^ilf and hay, 

0 *er Ganges and o’er Himalay, 

Bird 4 ike 1 fly, and flying sing, 

To fiowery kingdoms of Cathay, 

And bird-like poise on balanced wing 
Above the town of King-te-tchmg, 

A burning town, or seeming so, — 

Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 
With smoike npi»ng, gyre on gyre, 


And painted by the lurid glare, 

Of jets and flashes of red fire. 

As leaves that in the autumn fall, 

Spotted and veined with various hues, 

Are swept along the avenues, 

And he in heaps by hedge and wall, 

So from this grove of chimneys whirled 
To all the maikets of the world, 

These porcelain leaves are wafted on, 
Light yellow leaves with spots and stains 
Of violet and of crimson dye, 

Or tender azure of a sky 

Just washed by gentle April rains. 

And beautiful with celadon. 

Nor less the coarser household wares, 

The willow pattern, that we knew 
In childhood, with its bridge of blue 
Leading to unknown thoroughfares ; 

The solitary man who stares 
At the white river flowing through 
Its arches, the fantastic trees 
And wild perspective of the view ; 

And intermingled among these 
The tiles that 111 our nurseries 
Filled us with wonder and delight, 

Or haunted us in dreams at night. 

And yonder by Nankin, behold ! 

The Tower of Porcelain, strange and old, 
Uplifting to the astonished skies 
Its ninemld painted balconies, 

With balustrades of twining leaves, 

And roofs of tile, beneath whose eaves 
Hang porcelain bells that all the time 
Bing with a soft, melodious chime ; 
While the whole fabric is ablaze 
With varied tints, all fused in one 
Great mass of color, like a maze 
Of flowers illumined by the sun. 

Turn, turn, my wheel! What is begun 
At daybreak must at dark be done. 
To-morrow vnll be another day j 
To-morrow the hot furnace flame 
Will search the heart and try the frame. 
And stomp with honor or with shame 
These vessels made of day. 

Cradled and rocked in Eastern seas, 

The islands of the Japanese 
Beneath me lie ; o’er lake and plain 
The stork, the heron, and the crane 
Through the clear realms of azure dnft^ 
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And on the hillside I can see 
The villages of Imari, 

Whose thronged and flaming workshops 
lift 

Their twisted columns of smoke on high, 
Cloud cloisters that in rums lie, 

\Vith sunshine streaming through each nft, 
And broken arches of blue sky. 

All the bright flowers that fill the land. 
Ripple of waves on rock or sand, 

The snow on Fusiyama’s cone, 

The midnight heaven so thickly sown 
W'ith constellations of bright stars, 

The leaves that rustle, the reeds that make 
A whisper by each stream and lake, 

The saftron dawn, the sunset red, 

Are painted on these lovely jars ; 

Again the sk} lark smgs, again 
The stork, the heron, and the crane 
Float through the azure overhead. 

The counterfeit and counterpart 
Of Nature reproduced in Art. 

Art is the child of Nature ; yes, 

Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The features of the mother’s face, 

Her aspect and her attitude ; 

All her majestic lovebness 
Chastened and softened and subdued 
Into a more attractive grace, 

And with a human sense imbued. 


1 He is the greatest artist, then, 

I Whether of pencil or of pen, 

%Vho follows Natuie Never man, 
i As artist or as artisan, 

( Pursuing his own fantasies, 

; Can touch the human heart, or please* 

, Or satisfy our nobler needs, 

I As he who sets his willmg feet 
In Nature’s footprints, light and fleet. 

And follovrs fearless \^here she leads. 

Thus mused I on that morn in May, 
Wrapped in my visions like the Seer, 
Whose eyes behold not what is near. 

But only what is far away. 

When, suddenly sounding peal on peal, 
The church -bell from the neighboring 
town 

Proclaimed the welcome hour of noon. 

The Potter beard, and stopped his wheel. 
His apron on the grass threw down. 
Whistled his quiet bttle tune, 

Not overloiid nor overlong, 

And ended thus his simple song : 

Stop, stop, my wheel I Too soon, too soon 
The noon mil be the afternoon^ 

Too soofi Uhday be yesterday ; 

Behind us in our path we cast 
The broken potsherds of the past^ 

And aU are ground to dust at last^ 

And trodden into clay I 
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Collected m the volume entitled Kiramos and ether Poems, 187S. Emwood, in the first poem, vm Use 
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Warm and stiU is the summer night, 

As here by the river’s brink I wander ; 
White overhead are the stars, and white 
The gbmmeinng lamps on the hillside 
yonder. 

Silent are all the sounds of day ; 

Nothing I hear but the chirp of erickets, 
And the cry of the herons winging their way 
O’er the poet’s house in the l^hnwood 
thickets. 


Call to him, herons, as slowly you pass 
To your roosts in the haunts of the exiled 
thrushes, 

Sing him the song of the green morass, 
And. the tides that water the reeds and 
rushes. 

Sing him the mystical Song of the Hern, 
And the secret that baffles our utmost 
seeking ; 

For only a sound , of lament we dis- 
cern, 

And cannot interpret the words yon are 
speaking. 
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Sing of the air, and the wild delight 

Of wings that uplift and winds that up- 
hold you, 

The 3oy of freedom, the rapture of flight 
Through the drift of the floating mists 
that mfold you ; 

Of the landscape lying so far below, 

With its towns and rivers and desert 
places ; 

And the splendor of light above, and the 
glow 

Of the limitless, blue, ethereal spaces. 

Ask him if songs of the Troubadours, 

Or of Mmnesin^rs m old black-letter, 

Sound in his ears more sweet than yours, 
And if yours are not sweeter and wilder 
and better. 

Sing to him, say to him, here at his gate, 
Where the boughs of the stately elms are 
meeting, 

Some one hath lingered to meditate. 

And send him unseen this friendly greet- 
mg; 

That many another hath done the same, 
Though not by a sound was tbe silence 
broken ; 

The surest pledge of a deathless name 
Is the silent homage of thoughts un- 
spoken 


A DUTCH PICTURE 

SxMON Danz has come home again, 

From cruising about with his buccaneers ; 
He has singed the beard of the King of 
Sj>ain, 

And cartied away the Bean of Jaen 
Md sold him in Algiers. 

la his house by the Maese, with its roof of 
tiles, 

And weathercocks flying aloft in air. 
There are silver tankards of antique styles. 
Plunder of conTsnt and castle, and piles 
Of earpets rich and rare* 

In his tmlip-garden there by the town, 
OTerlooking the slu^^ish stream, 


With his Moorish cap and dressing-gown, 
The old sea-captain, hale and brown, 

Walks in a waking dream. 

A smile in his gray mustachio lurks 
Whenever he thinks of the King of Spain, 
And the listed tuhps look like Turks, 

And the silent gardener as he works 
Is changed to the Bean of Jaen. 

The windmills on the outermost 
Verge of the landscape in the haze, 

To him are towers on the Spanish coast. 
With whiskered sentinels at their post, 
Though this is the river Maese. 

But when the winter rains begin, 

He sits and smokes by the blazing brands, 
And old seafaxnng men come in, 
Goat-bearded, gray, and with double chm, 
And rings upon their hands. 

They sit there in the shadow and shine 
Of the flickering fire of the winter night ; 
Figures in color and design 
Like those by Rembrandt of tbe Rhme, 
Half darkness and half light. 

And they talk of ventures lost or won. 

And their talk is ever and ever the 
same, 

While they drink the red wine of Tarragon, 
From the cellars of some Spamsh Bon, 

Or convent set on flame. 

Restless at times with heavy strides 
He paces his parlor to and fro ; 

He IS like a ship that at anchor rides, 

And swings with the rising and faUing 
tides, 

And tugs at her anchor-tow. 

Voices mysterious far and near, 

Sound of the wind and sound of the sea^ 
Are calling and whispering in hia ear, 

“ Simon Banz I Why stayest thou here ? 
Come forth and follow me ! 

So he thinks he shall take to the sea again 
For one more cruise with his buccaneer^ 
To singe the beard of the King of Spain, 
And capture another Dean of Jaen 
And sell him In Algiers. 
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CASTLES IN SPAIN 

How mucli of my young heart, 0 Spain, 
Went out to thee in days of ^ore ! 

What dreams romantic filled my bram. 
And summoned back to life again 
The Paladins of Cliailemagne, 

The Cid Campeador ! 

And shapes more shadowy than these, 

In the dim twilight half revealed ; 
Phoenician galleys on the seas, 

The Roman camps like hives of bees, 

The Goth uplifting from his knees 
Pelayo on his shield. 

It was these memories perchance, 

From annals of remotest eld, 

That lent the colors of romance 
To every trivial circumstance, 

And changed the form and countenanee 
Of all that I beheld. 

Old towns, whose history lies hid 
In monkish chronicle or rhyme, — 
Burgos, the birthplace of the Cid, 

Zamora and Valladolid, 

Toledo, built and walled amid 
The wars of Wamba’s time ; 

The long, straight line of the highway. 

The distant town that seems so near. 
The peasants m the fields, that stay 
Their toil to cross themselves and pray. 
When from the belfry at midday 
The Angelas they hear ; 

White crosses in the mountain pass. 

Mules gay with tassels, the loud din 
Of muleteers, the tethered ass 
That crops the dusty wayside grass, 

And cavaliers with spurs of brass 
Alighting at the inn ; 

White hamlets hidden in fields of wheat. 
White cities slumbering by the sea. 
White sunshine flooding square and street. 
Dark mountain ranges, at whose feet 
The river beds are dry with heat, — 

All was a dream to me. 

Yet something sombre and severe 
O’er the eis^tanted landseaiie xsogned ; 
A terror m the atmosphere 


As if King Philip listened near, 

Or Torqaemada, the austere, 

His ghostly sway maintamed. 

The softer Andalusian skies 

Dispelled the sadness and the gloom ; 
There Cadiz by the seaside lies, 

And Seville’s orange-orchards rise. 

Making the land a paradise 
Of l^auty and of bloom 

There Cordova is hidden among 
The palm, the olive, and the vine ; 

Gem of the South, by poets sung, 

And in whose mosque Almanzor hung 
As lamps the bells that once had rung 
At Compostella’s shrine. 

But over all the rest supreme. 

The star of stars, the cynosure, 

The artist’s and the poet’s theme. 

The young man’s vision, the old man’ia 
dream, — 

Granada by its winding stream, 

The city of the Moor ! 

And there the Alhambra still recalls 
Aladdin’s palace of delight : 

Allah il Allah I through its halls 
Whiners the fountain as it falls. 

The I^rro darts beneath its walls, 

The hills with snow are white. 

Ah yes, the hills are white with snow. 

And cold with blasts that bite and 
freeze ; 

But in the happy vale below 
The orange and pomegranate grow. 

And wafts of air toss to and fro 
The blossoming aim jnd trees. 

The Vega cleft by the Xenil, 

The fascination and allure 
Of the sweet landscape chains the will ; 

The traveller lingers on the hill. 

His parted lips are breathing still 
The last sigh of the Moor. 

How like a ruin overgrown 
With flowers that hide the rents ol 
time, 

Stands now the Past that I have known ; 
Castles IB Spain, not bmlt of stone 
But of white summer clouds, and btown 
Into this little mist of rhyme I 
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VITTORIA COLONNA 

Yittorza Coloona^ on the death of her husband, the 
Marchese di Pescaia, letired to her castle at Ischia 
(Inanm(^), and there wrote the Ode upon his death 
which gamed her the title of Bivuie H W L 

Once more, once more, Inarim^, 

I see thy purple halls 1 — once more 
I hear the billows of the bay 
Wash the white pebbles on tby shore. 

Hiffh o’er the sea-surge and the sands, 

Like a great galleon wrecked and cast 
Ashore by storms, thy castle stands, 

A mouldering landmark of the Fast. 

Upon its terrace-walk I see 
A phantom gliding to and fro ; 

Jt IS Colomia, — it is she 

Who lived and loved so long ago. 

Pescara’s beautiful young wife. 

The type of perfect womanhood, 

Whose life was love, the life of life, 

That time and change and death with- 
stood. 

For death, that breaks the marriage band 
In others, only closer pressed 
Che wedding-ring inion her hand 
And closer locked and barred her breast. 

She knew the life-long martyrdom. 

The weariness, the endless pain 
Of waiting for some one to come 
Who nevermore would come again* 

The shadows of the chestnut trees, 

The odor of the orange blooms. 

The song of birds, and, more than these, 
The suence of deserted rooms ; 

The respiration of the sea, 

The soft caresses of the air, 

All things in nature seemed to he 
But ministers of her despair ; 

TOl the overburdened heart, so long 
Imprisoned in itself, found vent 
And voice in one impassioned song 
Of inconsolable lament. 

Then as sun, though hidden from sight, 
to gold the leaden mist. 


Her life was interfused with light, 

From realms that, though unseen, exist. 

Inanm^ ! Inarim^ 1 
Thy castle on the crags above 
In dust shall crumble and decay, 

But not the memory of her love. 


THE REVENGE OF RAIN-IN- 
THE-FACE 

In that desolate land and lone, 

Where the Big Horn and Yellowstone 
Roar down their mountain path, 

By their fires the Sioux Chiefs 
Muttered their woes and griefs 
And the menace of their wrath. 

“ Revenge ! ” cried Rain-in-the-Face, 
Revenge upon all the race 
Of the White Chief with yellow hair 
And the mountams dark and high 
From their crags reechoed the cry 
Of his anger and despair. 

In the meadow, spreading wide 
By woodland and river-side 
The Indian village stood ; 

All was silent as a dream, 

Save the rushing of the stream 
And the blue-jay in the wood. 

In his war paint and his beads, 

Like a bison among the reeds, 

In ambush the Sitting Bull 
Lay with three thousa’nd braves 
Crouched lu the clefts and eaves, 

Savage, unmeiciful I 

Into the fatal snare 
The White Chief with yellow hair 
And his three hundred men 
Dashed headlong, sword in hand ; 

But of that gallant hand 
Not one returned again. 

The sudden darkness of death 
Overwhelmed them like the breath 
And smoke of a furnace fire : 

By the river’s bank, and between 
The rocks of the ravine, 

I They lay in their blo^v atiiire. 
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But the foemen fled m the tiiglit, 

And Ram-in-the-Fae6j in bis flight. 
Uplifted high in air 
As a ghastly trophy, bore 
The brave heart, that beat no more, 

Of the White Chief with yellow hair. 

Whose was the right and the wrong ? 
Sing it, O funeral song, 

With a voice that is full of tears, 

And say that our broken faith 
Wrought all this ruin and scathe, 

In the Year of a Hundred Years. 


TO THE RIVER YVETTE 

O LOVELY river of Yvette ! 

O darling river ! like a bride. 

Some dimpled, bashful, fair Lisette, 
Thou goest to wed the Orge’s tide. 

Maineourt, and lordly Dampierre, 

See and salute thee on thy way, 

And, with a blessing and a prayer, 

Rmg the sweet bells of St. Forget. 

The valley of Chevreuse in vain 
Would hold thee in its fond embrace ; 
Thou glidest from its arms again 
And burliest on with swifter pace. 

Thou wilt not stay ; with restless feet. 
Pursuing still thine onward flight, 
Thou goest as one in haste to meet 
Her sole desire, her heart’s delight. 

0 lovely river of Yvette ! 

O darling stream ! on balanced wings 
The wood-birds sang the chansonnette 
That here a waudeiing poet sings. 


THE EMPEROR’S GLOVE 

** Combien faudrait-il de peaux d^Espagne pour faire 
tin gant de cette grandeur ^ A play upon the words 
uf, a ^ove, and (?and, the French for Ghent. H. W. 

On St. Bavon’s tower, commanding 
Half of Flanders, his domain, 

Charles the Emperor once was standing, 
While beneath him on the lauding 
Stood Duke Alva and his train. 


Like a print in books of fables, 

Or a model made for show, 

With its pomted roofs and gables, 

Dormer wmdows, scrolls and labels, 

Lay the city far below. 

Through its squares and streets and alleys 
Poured the populace of Ghent ; 

As a routed aimy rallies, 

Or as rivers run through valleys. 
Hurrying to their homes they went* 

" Nest of Lutheran misbelievers I ” 

Cried Duke Alva as he gazed ; 

** Haunt of traitors and deceivers, 
Stronghold of insurgent weavers, 

Let it to the ground be razed I** 

On the Emperor’s cap the feather 
Nods, as laug|hii3g he repbes s 
“ How many skins of Spanish leathery 
Think you, would, if stitched 
Make a glove of such a size 


A BALLAD OF THE FRENCH 
FLEET 

OCTOBER, 1746 
Mr. Thomas Prince ^quUur 

Written at the instance of the Bev. E. E. Hale, whe» 
efforts were makmg to save from destruction the Old 
South Meeting House m Boston. Mr. Hale sent Mr. 
Longfellow a passage out of Hutchinson’s history, aiMi 
referred him to Prmce’s Thanksgiving sermon, given 11 V 
the Old South in 1746 

A FLEET with flags arrayed 
Sailed from the port of Brest, 

And the Admiral’s ship displayed 
The signal : “ Steer southwest.’' 

For this Admiral D’Anville 
Had sworn by cross and crown 
To ravage with fire and steel 
Our helpless Boston Town- 

There were rumors in the street^ 

In the houses there was fear 
Of the coming of the fleet, 

And the danger hovenng near. 

And while from mouth to mouth 
Spread the tiding of dismay, 

I stood in the Old South, 

Saying humbly ; Let us pray f 


to^tbfi]^ 
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"O Lord I we would nofc advise ; 

But if in thy Providence 
A tempest should arise 
To drive the French Fleet hence^ 

And scatter it far and wide^ 

Or sink it in the sea, 

We should be satisfied, 

And thine the glory be.’^ 

This was the prayer I made, 

For my soul was aU on flame. 

And even as I prayed 

The answering tempest came ; 

It came with a mighty power. 

Shaking the windows and walls, 
And tolling the bell m the tower. 

As it tolls at funerals. 

The lightning suddenly 
Unsheatheu its flaming sword, 

And I cried : ‘‘ Stand still, and see 
The salvation of the Lord I ” 

The heavens were black with cloud. 
The sea was white with hail, 

And ever more fierce and loud 
Blew the October gale. 

The fieet it overtook, 

^d the broad sails in the van 
Like the tents of Cusban shook;. 

Or the curtains of Midian* 

Pown on the reelmg decks 
Crashed the o’erwhelming seas ; 
Ah, never were there wrec& 

So pitiful as these I 

like a potter^s vessel broke 
The great ships of the line ; 

They were earried away as a smoke. 
Or msik like lead in the brine. 

O Loocd I before tby path 
They vanished and eeased to he, 
Wlxen thou didst walk in wrath 
With Ihine hors^ through the sea I 


THE LEAF OF ROUSHAN BEG 

Mommsm m Kyrat strong and fleet, 
Bk ehsBtait steed with i&m white feet, 
B«i»puBhan Beg, called Enrri^^loa, 

Son rbad and ehiei^ 
and reid^ 

Pp m namtain pathway flew* 


Such was Kyrat's wondrous speed. 
Never yet could any steed 

Reach the dust-cloud in his course. 
More than maiden, more than wife. 
More than gold and nest to life 

Roushan the Robber loved his horse. 

In the land that lies beyond 
Erzeroum and Trebizond, 

Garden-girt his fortress stood ; 
Plundered khan, or caravan 
Journeying north from Koordistan, 
Gave him wealth and wine and food 

Seven hundred and fourscore 
Men at arms his livery wore. 

Bid his bidding night and day ; 
Now, through regions all imknown. 

He was wandering, lost, alone, 

Seeking vsrithout guide his way. 

Suddenly the pathway ends, 

Sheer the precipice descends, 

Loud the torrent roars unseen ; 
Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm ; on air must ride 
He who crosses this ravine. 

Following close in his pursuit. 

At the precipice’s foot 
B^ylmn the Arab of Orfah 
Halted with his hundred men. 
Shouting upward from the glen, 
"LafiMhAlaAMhi” 

Gently Roushan Beg caressed 
Kyat’s forehead, neck, and breast | 
]^ssed him upon both his eyes, 

Sang to him in his wild way. 

As upon the topmost spray 
Sings a bird before it flies. 

" O my Kyrat, O my steed. 

Bound and slender as a reed. 

Carry me this peril through I 
Sa& iiH^msings shall be thine, 

Shoes of gold, O Kyrat mine, 

0 thou soul of Kurroglou I 

** Soft thy sMn as silken skein, 

Soft as woman’s hair thy mane, 
Tender are thine eyes and tnae $ 

All thy hoofis like ivory shine, 

Polished bright ; O Hie of mine. 

Leap, and rescue Kurroglon t ” 
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Kyrat, then, the strong and fleet. 

Drew together his four white feet, 
Paused a moment on the verge, 
Measured with his eye the space. 

And into the air’s embrace 
Leaped as leaps the ocean surge. 

As the ocean surge o’er sand 
Bears a swimmer safe to land, 

Kyrat safe his rider bore ; 

Battling down the deep abyss 
Fragments of the precipice 
Rolled like pebbles on a shore. 

Roushan’s tasselled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head, 

Careless sat he and upright ; 

Neither hand nor bridle shook, 

Nor his head he turned to looli^ 

As he galloped out of si^t. 

Flash of harness in the air, 

Seen a moment like the glare 
Of a sword drawn from its sheath ; 
Thus the phantom horseman passed. 

And the shadow that he cast 
Leaped the cataract underneath. 

Reyhan the Arab held his breath 
While this vision of life and death 
Passed above him. “ Aliahu I ” 

Cried he. “ In all Koordistan 
Lives there not so brave a man 
As this Robber Kurroglou 

HAROUN AL RASCHID 

day, Haroun AI RascMd read 
A book wherem the poet said : — 

« Where are the kings, and where the rest 
Of those who once the world possessed ? 

«*They ’re gone with all their pomp and show, 
They ’re gone the way that thou shalt go. 

** 0 thou who chooseat for thy share 
The world, and what the world calls fair. 

Take all that it mm giTre up Jend, 

But know that death b at the end I ” 

Haroun AI Rasehid bowed hfe head i , 
Tears fell upon the page he readt 


KING TRISANKU 

ViswAmTB4 the Magician, 

By Ms spells and incantations. 

Up to Indy’s realms elysian 
Raised Trisanku, kmg of nations* 

Indra and the gods oflended 

Hurled him downward, and descending 
In the air he hung suspended, 

With these eqi^ powers contending. 

Thus by aspirations lifted. 

By misgivmgs downward driven. 
Human hearts are tossed and drifted 
Midway between earth and heaven* 


A WRAITH IN THE MIST 

^ Sir, I should buQd me a fortificatitim, !f I cttma It 
live here.** — Be8\mEi£’s 

Ok the green little isle of Inchkenneth, 
Who is it that walks by the shore. 

So gay with his Highland blue bonnet, 

^ brave with his targe and claymore f 

His form is the form of a giant, 

But his face wears an aspect of pain ; 
Can this be the Laird of Inchkenneth ? 

Can this be Sir Allan MeXjean ? 

Ah| no ! It is only the Rambler, 

The Idler, who lives iu Bolt CWt, 

And who says, were he Laird of Inchkenneth 
He would Wll himself round with m fori, 


THE THREE KINGS 

Thbeb Kings came riding from far awaj, 
M^chlor and Gaspar and Baltasar ; 
Three Wise Men out of the Bast were they, 
And they travelled by night and they sle^ 
by day, 

For their guide was a beautiM, wcmden 
ful star. 

The star was so beantif id, large, and 
That all the other stars of the sky 
Became a white most in the atmospiim^ 
And by this they knew ^lai the coming was 
near , , 

Of the Prince foretold in the proiiiiefi^« 
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Three caskets they bore on their saddle- 
bows, 

Tliree caskets of gold with golden keys ; 

Theif robes were of cntason silk with rows 

Of bells and pomegranates and furbelows, 
Their turbans lie blossoming almond- 
trees. 

And so the Three Kings rode into the West, 
Through the dusk of night, over hill and 
dell, 

And sometimes they nodded with beard on 
breast, 

And sometimes talked, as they paused to 
rest, 

With the people they met at some way- 
side well. 

Of the child that is born,^’ said Baltasar, 
<*Oood people, I pray you, tell us the 
news ; 

For we'in the East have seen his star. 

And have ridden fast, and have ridden far, 
To find and worship the King of the 
Jews.” 

And the people answered, ^ You ask in vain ; 
We imow of no king but Herod the 
Great ! ” 

They thought the Wise Men were men in- 
sane, 

As they spurred their horses across the 
plain, 

Like riders in haste, and who cannot 
wait. 

And when they came to Jerusalem, 

Herod the Great, who had heard this 
thing, 

Sent for the Wise Men and- questioned 
them ; 

And said, “ <3k) dottn tinto Bethlehem, 

And bring me tidings of this new king.” 

So they rode away ; and the star stood still. 
The only one in the gray of mom ; 

Te^^ it stopped,— it stood still of its own 
free will, 

Bight over Bethlehem on the hill, 

of David, where Christ was horn. 

And M Throe Kings rode il^ngh the gate 

, and^e goard, 

^ Qhroni^ the ^ent street, till their horses 


And neighed as they entered the great inn- 
yard ; 

But the windows were closed, and the 
doors were barred. 

And only a light in the stable burned. 

And cradled there in the scented hay, 

In the air made sweet by the breath of 
kins, 

The little child in the manger lay, 

The child, that would be kmg one day 
Of a kingdom not human but divine. 

His mother Mary of Nazareth 
Sat watching beside his place of rest. 
Watching the even flow of his breath, 

For the joy of life and the terror of death 
Were mingled together in her breast. 

They laid their offerings at his feet : 

The gold was their tribute to a King, 
The frankincense, with its odor sweet. 

Was for the Priest, the Paraclete, 

The myrrh for the body’s burying. 

And the mother wondered and bowed her 
head, 

And sat as still as a statue of stone ; 

Her heart was troubled yet comforted. 
Remembering what the Angel had s^id, 

Of an endless reign and of David’s 
throne. 

Then the Kings rode out of the city gate. 
With a clatter of hoofs in proud array ; 
But they went not back to Herod the Great, 
For they knew his malice and feared his 
hate, 

And returned to their homes by anothet 
way. 


SONG 

S»rAY, stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 

For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care ; 

Ta stay at home is best. 

Weary and homesick and distressed, 

They wander east, they wander west, 

And are baffled and beaten and blown about 
By the winds of the wHdemei^ of doubt ; 
To stay at home is best. 
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Then stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
The bird is safest m its nest ; 

O’er all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky ; 

To stay at home is best. 


THE WHITE CZAR 

!nie White Czar is Fetsr the Great. Batjushha, 
Fat^r dear^ and Gosudar, Sovereign^ are titles the 
Bussian people are fond of giving to the Czar in their 
popular songs. H. W. L. 

Dost thou see on the rampart’s height 
That wreath of mist, in the light 
Of the midnight moon ? Oh, hist ! 

It is not a wreath of mist ; 

It is the Czar, the White Czar, 
Batynshka I Gosudar t 

He has heard, among the dead, 

The artillery roll o’erhead ; 

The drums and the tramp of feet 
Of his soldiery m the street ; 

He is awake I the White Czar, 
Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 

He has heard in the grave the cries 
Of his people : “ Awake ! arise ! ” 

He has rent the gold brocade 
Whereof his shroud was made ; 

He IS risen ! the White Czar, 

Batyushka I Gosudar I 

From the Volga and the Don 
He has led his armies on, 

Over nver and morass, 

Over desert and mountain pass ; 

The Czar, the Orthodox Czar, 

Batynshka I Gosudar ! 


ULTIMA 


The collection of poems under this title was published 
fci 1880. The volume oore on the title-page these lines 
from Horace (Lib I., Carmen XXX., Ad Apolhnem ) : — 
Precor, integiit 

Cum mente, nec tuxpem seneotam 
Begere, nec cithai^ cazentem. 


He looks from the mountain-^hain 
Toward the seas, that cleave in twain 
The continents ; his hand 
Pomts southward o’er the land 
Of Roumih ! O Czar, 

Batyushka ! Gosudar I 

And the words break from his lips s 
“I am the builder of ships, 

And my ships shall sad these seas 
To the Pillars of Hercules 1 
I say it ; the White Czar, 

Batyushka I Gosudar ! 

« The Bosphorus shall be free ; 

It shall make room for me ; 

And the gates of its water-streets 
Be unbarred before my fleets. 

I say it ; the White Czar, 

Batyushka I Gosudar! 

" And the Chrisflan shall no more 
Be crushed, as heretofore, 

Beneath thme iron mle, 

0 Saltan of Istamboul I 

1 swear it I I the Czar, 

Batynshka I Gosudar ! ^ 


DELIA 

Sweet as the tender fragrance that sur* 
vives, 

When martyred flowers breathe out theip 
little lives, 

Sweet as a song that once consoled our pain. 

But never will be sung to us again, 

Is thy remembrance. How the hour of 
rest 

Hath come to thee. Sleep, darling ; it is 
best. 


THULE 


The dedication is tohisUfe-Ioxig friend, George WajdH 
ington Greene, who himself dedicated his Li/e of Netm 
thtmad Greene to Mr. Longfellow in words which give 
a glowing picture of the aspucataons of the two in the 
days of their young manhood. 
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DEDICATION 

TO G. W. G. 

With favoring winds, o’er sunlit seas. 

We sailed for the Hesperides, 

The land where golden apples grow ; 

But thai» ah 1 th^ was long ago. 

How far since then the ocean streams 
Have swept us from that land of dreams, 
That land of dction and of truth, 

The lost Atlantis of oar youth ! 

Whither, ah, whither ? Are not these 
The tempest-haunted Oreades, 

Where sea-gulls scream, and breakers roar. 
And wreck and sea-weed line the shore ? 

Ultima Thule ! Utmost Isle ! 

Here in thy harbors for a while 
We lower our sails ; a while we rest 
From the unending, endless quest. 


POEMS 

BAYARD TAYLOR 

Dead he lay among his hooks ! 

The peace of God was in his looks. 

As the statues in the <rloora 

* Watch o^ex Maximilian's tomb. 

So those volumes from their shelve 
Watched him, silent as themselves. 

Ah J his hand will nevermore 
Turn their storied pages o'er ; 

Nevermore his lips repeat 
Spngs of theirs, however sweet. 

Let the lifeless body rest ! 

He is gone, who was its guest ; 

Gone, as travellers baste to leave 
Am hm, nor tarry until eve. 

' v&imller ! in what realw a&r, 

* In whit ^hmet, in what ^r, 

Xh what vast, ae:nal space, 

Shines the upon thy face ? 


In what gardens of delight 
Rest thy weary feet to-night f 

Poet ! thou, whose latest verse 
Was a garlamd on thy hearse ; 

Thou hast sung, with organ tone. 
In Deukalion’s life, thine own ; 

On the ruins of the Past 
Blooms the perfect dower at last. 

Friend I but yesterday the hells 
Rang for thee their loud farewells ; 

And to-day they toll for thee, 

Lying dead beyond the sea ; 

Lying dead among thy books, 

The peace of God in bH thy looks ! 


THE CHAMBER OVER THE GATE 

Written October 30, 1878. Suggested to the poet 
when writing a letter oC condolence to the Bishop of 
Mississippi, whose son, the Bev Duncan C. Green, had 
died at his post at GreeuTiUe, Mississippi, September 
16, during the prevalence of yellow fever. 

Is it so far from thee 
Thou caust no longer see, 

In the Chamber over the Gate, 

Tliat old man desolate, 

Weeping and wailing sore 
For his son, who is no more ? 

O Absalom, my son I 

Is it so long ago 
That cry of human woe 
From the walled city came. 

Calling on his dear name, 

That it has died away 
In the distance of to-day ? 

0 Absalom, my son I 

There is no far or near. 

There is neither there nor here* 

There is neither soon nor late, 

In that Chamber over the Gate, 

Nmr any long ago 
To that cry of fiaman woe, 

O Absalom, my son t 

From the ages that are past 
The voice sounds like a blast* 
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Over seas that wreck and drown. 

Over tumult of traffic and tovra ; 

And from ages yet to be 
Come the echoes back to me, 

O Absalom, my son I 

Somewhere at every hour 
The watclunan on the tower 
Looks forth, and sees the Seet 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Of messengers, that bear 
The tidings of despair, 

O Absalom, my son I 

He goes forth from the door, 

Who shall return no more. 

With him onr joy departs j 
The light goes out in our hearts ; 

In the Chamber over the Gate 
We sit disconsolate. 

0 Absalom, my son ! 

That ’t IS a common grief 
Bringeth but slight relief ; 

Ours is the bitterest loss, 

Ours is the heaviest cross ; 

And forever the cry will be 
Would God I had died fear thee» 

O Absalom, my son I ” 

FROM MY ARM-CHAIR 
TO THE CHILDREN OF CAMBRIDGE 

WHO PEESENTEO TO ME, ON MY SEVENTY- 
SECONO BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY ^ 7 , 1 879, THIS 
CHAIR MADE FROM THE WOOD OP THE VIL- 
lAGE BLACKSMITH’S CHESTNUT TREE 

Mr. eUw had tWs pomt wUdh be wrofse on the 
game day, printed on a ^heet, and vanaQousteHaoed to give 
a copy to each chiid who visited him and sat In th^ chkuEV 

Am I ai king, that I should call mj own 
This splendid ebon throne ? 

Or by what reason, or what right divine. 
Can I proclaim It mme ? 

Only, perhaps, by right divine of sK>ng 
It may to xm mlmg ; 

Only beoanse the spreadO^ eheatnut taree 
Of old was sang hp ina 

Well % reanewW it in |mbie> 

'When ha tbe 

The affiuent rti b^sdhet made 

A cavern el cool simdia ' 


There, by the blacksmith’s forge, bedda 
the street, 

Its blossoms white and sweet _ 

Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive, 

And murmured like a hive. 

And when the winds of autumn, wU^l a 
shout. 

Tossed its great arms about. 

The shining chestnuts, bursting from the 
sheath, 

Dropped to the ground beneath. 

And now some fragments of its bzandiai 
bare. 

Shaped as a stately chair, 

Have by my hearthstone found a home a& 
last, 

And whisper of the past. 

The Danish king could not in all his pride 
Repel the ocean tide, 

But, seated in this chair, I can in rl^mas 
Roll back the tide oi Time. 

1 see again, as one in vision sees, 

The blossoms and ^kte bees, 

And hear the ebiidren’s voiees shoat and 
i call. 

And the brown chestnuts falL 

I see the smi^j with its dres aglow,. 

I hear the beRowa blow, 

And the shrill hammers on the anvR beat 
The iron white with heat I 

And thus, dear diildren, have yo mode foe 
me 

This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than threescore yeamaad 
ten 

Brought back my youth agaim 

The heart hath its own memory, lilm tho 
mind, 

And in it are enshrined 
The precious keepsakes, into whl^ ii 
wrought 

The giver^s thought. 

Only your love and your remembrance ^mld 
Give life to Id&dead wood. 

And make branelies, leaSem mm iw 
long, 

^ Blossom again kt tmg. 


m 
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JUGURTHA 

How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 

Cried the African monarch, the splendid. 
As down to his death m the hollow 
Dark dungeons of Rome he descended. 
Uncrowned, unthroned, unattended ; 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 

How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 

Cried the Poet, unknown, unbefriended, 
As the vision, that lured him to follow. 
With the mist and the darkness blended, 
And the dream of his hf e was ended ; 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo I 


THE IRON PEN 

Writtftn June 20, 1879. The pen was made of a bit of 
iron from the prison of Bonnivard at CiuUon ; the 
handle of wood from the Fngate Constitution, and 
bound with a circlet of gold, inset with three precious 
stones from Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine It was a gift 
from Miss Helen Hamhn, of Bangor, Marne. 

I THOTOHT this Pen would arise 
From the casket where it lies— • 

Of itself would arise and write 
My thanks and my surprise. 

When you gave it me under the pines, 

1 dreamed these gems from the mines 
Of Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine 
Would glimmer as thoughts in the lines ; 

That this iron link from the chain 
Of Bonnivard might retain 
Some verse of the Poet who sang 
Of the prisoner and his pain ; 

Timt tMs wood from the frigate’s mast 
Might write me a rhyme at last, 

Ss it used to write on the sky 
The song of the sea aind the bwt. 

B^t motionless as I wai% 

Like a Bishop lying in state 
Lies the Pen, with ihs mitre of gold. 

And its jewels inviolate. 

% S ’ i , 

Then must J speak, and say * ^ ' 

That the j^ghi of that summer day 
In the garden tmder the pines 
Shall not fade andfass away« ^ 


I shall see you standing there, 

Caressed by the fragrant air, 

With the shadow on your face, 

And the sunshine on your hair, 

I shall hear the sweet low tone 
Of a voice before unknown, 

Saying, “ This is from me to you — 
From me, and to you alone,” 

And in words not idle and vain 
I shall answer and thank you again 
For the gift, and the grace of the gift, 
O beautiful Helen of Maine I 

And forever this gift will be 
As a blessing from you to me, 

As a drop of the dew of your youth 
On the leaves of an aged tree. 


ROBERT BURNS 

I SEE amid the fields of Ayr 
A ploughman, who, in foul and fair. 
Sings at his task 
So clear, we know not if it is 
The laverock’s song we hear, or his, 

Nor care to ask. 

For him the ploughing of those fields 
A more ethereal harvest yields 
Than sheaves of grain ; 

Songs flush with purple bloom the rye. 
The plover’s call, the curlew’s cry. 

Sing in his brain. 

Touched by his hand, the wayside weed 
Becomes a flower ; the lowliest reed 
Beside the stream 

Is clothed with beauty y gorse and gim 
And heather, where his footsteps pass, 
The brighter seem. 

He sings of love, whose flame illumes 
The darkness of lone cottage rooms ; 

He feels the force, 

The treacherous undertow and stress 
Of wayward passions, and no less 
The keen remorse. 

At moments, wrestling with his fate, 
^His voice is harsh, but not with hate ; 

The brush-wood, hung 
Above the tavern door, lets mil 
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Its bitter leaf, its drop of gaH 
Upon bis tongue. 

But still the music of bis song 
Eises o’er all, elate and strong ; 

Its master-chords 

Are Manhood, Freedom, Brotherhood, 
Its discords but an mterlude 
Between the words 

And then to die so young and leave 
Unfinished what he might achieve ! 

Yet better sure 

Is this, than wandermg up and down, 
An old man in a country town, 

Infirm and poor 

For now he haunts his native land 
As an immortal youth ; his hand 
Guides every plough ; 

He sits beside each ingle-nook, 

His voice is in each rushmg brook, 
Each rustling bough. 

His presence haunts this room to-night, 
A form of mingled mist and light 
From that far coast. 

Welcome beneath this roof of mine 1 
Welcome { this vacant chair is thine, 
Bear guest and ghost ! 


HELEN OF TYRE 

What phantom is this that appears 
Through the purple mists of the years. 
Itself but a mist like these ? 

A woman of cloud and of fire ; 

It is she ; it is Helen of Tyre, 

The town in the midst of the seas. 

O Tyre ! m thy crowded streets 
The phantom appears and retreats. 

And the Israelites that sell 
Thy lilies and lions of brass, 

XfOok up as they see her pass. 

And murmur “ Jezebel ! ” 

Then another phantom is seen 
At her side, in a gray gabardine, 

With beard that floats to his waist 5 
It is Simon Magus, the Seer ; 

He speaks, and she pauses to hear 
The words he utters in haste. 


He says “ From this evil fame, 

From this life of sorrow and shame, 

I will lift thee and make thee mine ; 
Thou hast been Queen Candace, 

And Helen of Tioy, and shalt be 
The Intelligence Bmne I ” 

Oh, sweet as the breath of mom, 

To the fallen and forlorn 

Are whispered words of praise ; 

For the famished heart believes 
The falsehood that tempts and deceives. 
And the piomise that betrays. 

So she follows from laud to land 
The wizard's beckoning hand, 

As a leaf is blown by the gust. 

Till she vanishes into night. 

O reader, stoop down and write 
With thy finger in the dust. 

O town in the midst of the seas. 

With thy rafts of cedar trees. 

Thy merchandise and thy ships. 
Thou, too, art become as naught, 

A phantom, a shadow, a thought, 

A name upon men’s lips. 


ELEGIAC 

Babe is the morning with mist ; in the 
narrow mouth of the harbor 

Motionless lies the sea, under its curtain 
of cloud ; 

Breamily glimmer the sails of ships on the 
distant horizon, 

Like to the towers of a town, built on 
the verge of the sea. 

Slowly and stately and still, they sail forth 
into the ocean ; 

With them sail my thoughts over the 
limitless deep, 

Farther and farther away, borne on by un- 
satisfied longings. 

Unto Hesperian isles, unto Ausonian 
shores 

Now they have vanished away, have dis- 
appeared in the ocean ; 

Sunk are the towers of the town into the 
depths of the sea ! 
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have vamsbed but those that, moored 
in the neighboring roadstead, 
Sailless at anchor ride, looming so large 
m the mist 


Were I a pilgrim in search of neace, 

Were I a pastor of Holy Chnich, 

More than a Bishop’s diocese 

Should I pnze this place of rest and re- 


Vanished, too, are the thoughts, the dim, 
unsatisfied longings ; 

Sunk are the turrets of cloud into the 
ocean of dreams 

While in a haven of rest my heart is riding 
at anchor, 

Held by the chains of love, held by the 
anchors of trust I 


From further longing and further search. 

Here would I stay, and let the world 
With its distant thunder ro&r and 
roll ; 

Storms do not rend the sail that is f iried : 
Hor like a dead leaf, tossed and whirieci 
In an eddy of wind, is the anchored 


OLD ST. DAVID’S AT RADNOR 

At the time of the Oentenmal Exhibition at Phila* 
delphia in 1876, Mr XiOngfellow, who was a visitor, 
eetabhshed huuseU with his j^nuly at Eosemont, a few 
miles from the city, in the immediate neighborhood of 
which IS the old church of St Bavid’s, the outgrowth of 
m English mission of Queen Anne’s time. 

What an image of peace and rest 
Is this little church among its graves ! 
All is so quiet j the troubled bre^, 

The wounded spirit, the heart oppressed. 
Here may fiud the repose it craves. 

See, how the ivy climbs and eiqiands 
Over this humble hermitage, 

4.nd seems to caress with its little hands 
fhe rough, gray stones, as a child that 
staods 

Caressing the wrinkled cheeks of age t 

You eross the threshold ; and dim and small 
Is the space that serves for the Shep- 
herd’s Fold ; 

The narrow aisle, the hare, white wall, 
Th^ews, and the pulpit quaint and tall, 
Whisper and say : “ Alas I we are old.” 

Herbert’s chapel at Bemerton 
Hardly more spacious is than this. ; 

Bni poet and pastor, Hent in one, 

Clothsd with a splei]dor,,as of the son, 

That lowly and, holy edtfiee* 

It is not the wall of stone without 
That makea the buiMing ^aH oar great, 
But the soul’s light shining roimd about, 
Ami overoometh donht. 

And the loiTe thaia^onge^ is than hate. 


FOLK-SONGS 

THE SIFTING OF PETER 

Ik St Luke’s Gospel we are told 
How Peter m the days of old 
Was sifted ; 

And now, though ages intervene, 

Sin IS the same, while time and scen^ 
Are shifted. 

Satan desires us, great and small. 

As wheat to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted ^ 

Not one, however rich or great. 

Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 

No house so safely guarded is 
But he, by some device of his, 

Can enter ; 

No heart hath armmr so complete 
But he can pierce with arrows fleet 
Its centre. 

For all at last the cock will crow, 
Who hear the warning voice, but go 
Unheeding, 

Till thrice and more they have denied 
The Man of Sorrows, crucified 
And bleeding. 

One look of that pale, sufPerii^ faee 
Will make m feel the deep disgrace 
Of weakness ; 

We shall be sifted till the strength 
Of seM*conceit be changed at 
To meekness. 
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Wounds of the soul, though healed, will 
ache ; 

The reddening scars remain, and make 
Confession ; 

Lost innocence returns no more ; 

We are not what we were before 
Transgression. 


O pretty Maiden, so fine and fair, 

With your dreamy eyes and your golden 
hair, 

When you and your lover meet to-day 
You wHl thank me for looking some other 
way. 


But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger ; 

And conscious still of the ditdne 
Within them, he on earth supine 
Ho longer. 


THE WINDMILL 

Beholi> ! a giant am I ! 

Aloft here m my tower, 

With my granite jaws I devour 
The maize, and the wheat, and the rye. 
And grind them into flour. 


MAIDEN AND WEATHERCOCK 
MAinSK. 

0 Weathebcock on the village spire, 
With your golden feathers all on fire, 

Tell me, what can you see from your 

pejpch 

Above there over the tower of the dmrch ? 
WEAXHEBGOCK. 

1 can see the roofs and the sisreets below. 
And the people movm^ to and fro. 

And beyond, without either roof or street. 
The great salt sea, and the flshermen’s 
fleet. 

I can see a ship come sailing in 
Beyond ihe headlands and mirbor of Lynn, 
And a yomng man standing on the deel^ 
With a silken kerchief round his neck. 

Now he is pressing it to his lips, 

And now he is kissing his ingeivtip^ 

And now he is lifting and waving his 
hand. 

And blowing the kisses toward the land. 

KAlDBIf. 

Ah, that is the ship from over the sea, 
That is bringing my lover back to me, 
Bringing my lover so fond and true, 

Who does not change with the wind like 
you. 


I look down over the farms ; 

In the fields of grain 1 see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I flmg to the air my arms, 

For I know it is all for me. 

I hear the sound of flails 

Far off, from the threshing-floors 
In bams, with their open doors, 

And the wind, the wind m niy sails, 
Louder and louder roars. 

I stand here in my place, 

With my foot on the rock below, 
And whichever way it may blow, 

I meet it face to face 

As a brave man meets his foe. 

And while we wrestle and strive, 

My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands ; 

For he knows who makes him thrive. 
Who makes him lord of lands. 

On Sundays I take my rest ; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low, melodious din ; 

I cross my arms on my breast, 

And all is peace within. 


THE TIDE RISES, THE TIDE 
FALLS 


WEACTBBOOCK. 

If I dbmge with all flbe winds thaJii blow, 

It is only because Ihey me so, 

And people wotdd thii^ it wmnibons slirange, 
If I, & Weathamo^ shofiiil net citango. 


The tide rises, the tide falls, 

13ie twilight darkens, the curlew calls ; 
Along the sea-sands ^mp and brown 
Tlie fzaveller hasteiis toward the town, 
And the fide rises., the tide falls. 
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Darkness settles on roofs and walls, 

But the sea, the sea in the darkness calls ; 
The little waves, with their soft, white 
hands, 

Efface the footprints m the sands, 

And the tide rises, the tide falls. 

The morning breaks ; the steeds in their 
stalls 

Stamp and neigh, as the hostler calls ; 

The day returns, but nevermore 
Returns the traveller to the shore, 

And the tide xnses, the tide falls. 


SONNETS 
MY CATHEDRAL 

Like two cathedral towers these stately 
pmes 

Uplift their fretted summits tipped with 
cones ; 

The arch beneath them is not built with 
stones, 

Not Art but Nature traced these lovely 
lines, 

And carved this graceful arabesque of 
vines ; 

No organ but the wind here sighs and 
moans, 

No sepulchre conceals a martyr’s bones, 

No marble bishop on his tomb reclines. 

, Enter I the pavement, carpeted with leaves. 

Gives back a softened echo to thy tread ! 

Listen ! the choir is sin^ng ; all the birds. 

In leafy galleries beneath the eaves, 

Are singing! listen, ere the sound be 
fled, 

And learn there may be worship without 
words. 


THE BURIAL OF THE POET 

RICHARD HENRY DANA 

In the old churchyard of his native town, 

And in the ancestral tomb beside the 
wall, 

We laid him in the sleep that comes to 
all, , 

And left him to hie rest and his re- 
nown* « * ^ 


The snow was falhng, as if Heaven dropped 
down 

White flowers of Paradise to strew his 
pall; — 

The dead around him seemed to wake, 
and call 

His name, as worthy of so white a crown. 
And now the moon is shining on the 
scene, 

And the broad sheet of snow is written 
o’er 

With shadows cruciform of leafless trees. 
As once the winding-sheet of Saladm 

With chapters of the Koran ; but, ah ! 
more 

Mysterious and triumphant signs are 
these. 


NIGHT 

Into the darkness and the hush of night 
Slowly the landscape sinks, and fades 
away, 

And with it fade the phantoms of the day, 
The ghosts of men and thmgs, that haunt 
the light. 

The crowd, the clamor, the pursuit, the 
flight, 

The unprofitable splendor and display, 
The agitations, and the cares that prey 
Upon our hearts, all vanish out of sight. 

The better life begins ; the world no more 
Molests us ; all its records we erase 
From the dull commonplace book of our 
lives, 

That like a palimpsest is written o’er 
With trivial incidents of time and places 
And lo ! the ideal, hidden beneath, revives. 


L’ENVOi 

THE POET AND HIS SONGS 

As the birds come in the Spring, 

We know not from where ; 

As the stars come at evening 
From depths of the air ; 

As the rain comes from the cloud. 
And the brook from the ground 
As suddenly, low or loud, 

Out of suence a sound ; 
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As the grape comes to the vine. 
The truit to the tree ; 

As the wmd comes to the pine. 
And the tide to the sea ; 

As come the white sails of ships 
O’er the ocean’s verge ; 

As comes the smile to the lips, 
The foam to the surge ; 

So come to the Poet his songs. 
All hithervrard blown 


From the misty realm, that belongs 
To the vast Unknovrn. 

His, and not his, are the lays 
He sings ; and their fame 
Is his, and not his ; and the praise 
And the pride of a name. 

For voices pursue him by day. 

And haunt him by night, 

And he listens, and needs must obey# 
When the Angel says, \\'nte 


IN THE 

Shortly 9fter Mr. Longfellow’s death, the collection 
entnjed Jn the Harbor^ Ultima ThuXey Part II , was 
>ublislied, bearing upon the title-page for a motto the 

BECALMED 

Becalmed upon the sea of Thought, 
Still uiiattamed the laud it sought, 

My mmd, with loosely-hangmg sails, 
Lies waiting the auspicious gales. 

On either side, behind, before, 

The ocean stretches like a floor,-— 

A level floor of amethyst, 

Crowned by a golden dome of mist. 

Blow, breath of inspiration, blow I 
Shake and uplift this golden glow I 
And All the canvas of the mmd 
With wafts of thy celestial wind. 

Blow, breath of song ! until I feel 
The straining sail, the lifting keel, 

The life of the awakening sea. 

Its motion and its mystery ! 


THE POET’S CALENDAR 
JANUARY 

Janus am I ; oldest of potentates ; 

Forward I look, and backward, and be- 
low 

i count, as god of avenues and gates, 

The years that through my portals come 
and go 


HARBOR 

final stanza in the cc<^icatory poem which Mrodum 

Ultima Thule, 

I block the roads, and drift the fields with 
snow ; 

I chase the wild-towl from the frozen 
fen ; 

My frosts congeal the nvers lu their fiow, 
My fires light up the hearths and hearts 
of men. 


FEBRUARY 

I am lustration ; and the sea is mine ! 

I wash the sands and headlands with my 
tide ; 

My brow is crowned with branches of the 
pine ; 

Before my chariot - wheels the fishes 
glide 

By me all things unclean are purified, 

By me the souls of men washed white 
again ; 

E’en the unlovely tombs of those who died 
Without a dirge, I cleaiLse from every 
stain. 

MARCH 

I Martins am ! Once first, and now the 
thud 1 

To lead the Year was my appointed 
place ; 

A mortal dispossessed me by a word, 

And set there Janus with the double 
face. 
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Hence I make on all the human race ; 

I shake the cities with my hurricanes ; 

1 flood the rivers and their banks efface, 
And drown the farms and hamlets with 
my rams. 


APRIL 

I open wide the portals of the Spring 
To welcome the procession of the flowers, 

With their gay banners, and the birds that 
sing 

Their song of songs from their aenal 
towers 

I soften with my sunshine and my showers 
The heart of earth ; with thoughts of 
love I glide 

Into the hearts of men ; and with the 
Hours 

Upon the Bull with wreathed horns I 
ride. 


MAY 

Hark ^ The sea-faring wild-fowl loud pro- 
claim 

My coming, and the swarming of the 
bees. 

These are my heralds, and behold I my 
name 

Is wntten in blossoms on the hawthorn- 
trees, 

I tell the manner when to sail the seas ; 

1 waft o’er all the land from far away 

!nie breath and bloom of the Hesperides, 

My birthplace. I am Maia. I am May. 


JUNE 

Mine is the Month of Roses ; yes, and 
mine 

The Month of Marriages ! All pleasant 
sights 

And scents, the fragrance of the blossoming 
vine, 

The foliage of the valleys and the 
heights. 

Mine are the longest days, the loveliest 
nights ; 

The mower’s scythe makes music to my 
ear ; 

I am the mother of all dear delights ; 

I am the fairest daughter of ihe year. 


JULY 

My emblem is the Lion, and I breathe 
The breath of Libyan deserts o’er the 
land ; 

My sickle as a sabre I unsheathe, 

Ajid bent before me the pale harvests 
stand. 

The lakes and rivers shrink at my com- 
mand, 

And there is thirst and fever in the air ; 

The sky is changed to brass, the earth to 
sand ; 

I am the Emperor whose name I bear. 


AUGUST 

The Emperor Octavian, called the August, 
I being his favorite, bestowed his name 
Upon me, and I hold it still in trust, 

In memory of him and of his fame. 

I am the Virgin, and my vestal flame 
Burns less intensely than the lion’s 
rage ; 

Sheaves are my only garlands, and I claim 
The golden Harvests as my heritage. 


SEPTEMBER 

I bear the Scales, where hang in equipoise 
The night and day ; and when tinto my 
lips 

I put my trumpet, with its stress and noise 
Fly the white clouds like tattered sails 
of ships ; 

The tree-tops lash the air with sounding 
whips ; 

Southward the clamorons sea-fowl wing 
their flight ; 

The hedges are all red with haws and hips. 
The Hunter’s Moon reigns empress of 
the night. 


OCTOBER 

My ornaments are fruits ; my garments 
leaves, 

Woven like cloth of gold, and crimson 
dyed ; 

I do not boast the harvesting of sheaves, 
orchards and o’er vineyards I 
side. 
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Though on the fno^l 8<*oipioii I ride, 

Tae dreamy air is full, and overflows 
With tender memories of the summer-tide, 
And mingled voices of the doves and 
crows 

NOVEMBER 

The Centaur, Sagittarius, am I, 

Born of Irion’s and the cloud’s embrace ; 
With sounding hoofs across the earth I 



Sharp winds the arrows are with which I 
chase 

The leaves, half dead already with 
affright ; 

I shroud myself in gloom ; and to the race 
Of mortals bring nor comfort nor de- 
light. 

DECEMBER 

Riding upon the Goat, with snow-white 
hair, 

I come, the last of all. This crown of 
mine 

Is of the holly ; in my hand I bear 
The thyrsus, tipped with fragrant cones 
of pme. 

I celebrate the birth of the Divine, 

And the return of the Saturnian reign ; — 

ily songs are carols sung at every shrine. 
Proclaiming “ Peace on earth, good will 
to men.” 


AUTUMN WITHIN 

It is autumn ; not without, 

But within me is the cold. 

Youth and spring are all about ; 

It is I that have grown old 

Birds are darting through the air, 
Singing, building without rest ; 

Life is stirring everywhere. 

Save within my lonely breast 

There is silence : the dead leaves 
Fall and rustle and are still ; 

Beats no flail upon the sheaves, 

Comes no murmur from the mill. i 


I THE FOUR LAKES OF MADISON 

{ Four limpid lakes, — four Naiades 
1 Or sylvan deities are these, 

In flowing robes of azure dressed ; 

Four lovely handmaids, that uphold 
Their shining mirrors, rimmed with gold. 
To the fair city m the West. 

By day the coursers of the sun 
Drink of these waters as they run 
Their swift diurnal round on high ; 

By night the constellations glow 
Far down the hollow deeps below, 

And glimmer m another sky. 

Fair lakes, serene and full of light, 

Fair town, arrayed m robes of white. 

How visionary ye appear I 
AH hke a floating landscape seems 
In cloud-land or the land of dreams. 
Bathed in a golden atmosphere I 


VICTOR AND VANQUISHED 

As one who long hath fled with panting 
breath 

Before his foe, bleeding and near to 
fall, 

I turn and set my back against the 
wall, 

And look thee in the face, tnumphaiit 
Death. 

I call for aid, and no one answereth ; 

I am alone with tbee, who conquerest 
aU, 

Yet me thy threatening form doth not 
appall, 

For thou art but a phantom and a wraith 

Wounded and weak, sword broken at the 
hilt. 

With armor shattered, and without a 
shield, 

I stand unmoved ; do with me what thou 
wilt ; 

I can resist no more, but will not yield 
This is no tournament where cowards 
tilt ; 

The vanquished here is victor of the 
field. 
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MOONLIGHT 

As a pale phantom with a lamp 
Ascends some rum’s haunted stair^ 

So glides the moon along the damp 
Mysterious chambers of the air. 

Now hidden in cloud, and now revealed, 

As if this phantom, full of pain, 

Were by the crumbling walls concealed, 
And at the windows seen agam. 

Until at last, serene and proud 
In all the splendor of her light, 

She walks the terraces of cloud. 

Supreme as Empress of the Night. 

I look, but recogmze no more 
Objects familiar to my view 3 

The very pathway to my door 
Is an enchanted avenue. 

All things are changed. One mass of shade, 
The elm“trees drop their curtains down ; 

By palace, park, and colonnade 
I walk as m a foreign town. 

The very ground beneath my feet 
Is clothed with a divmer air ; 

While marble paves the silent street 
And glimmers m the empty square. 

Illusion ! Underneath there lies 
The common life of every day ; 

Only the spirit glorifies 
With its own tints the sober gray. 

Fjt vain we look, m vain uplift 
Our eyes to heaven, if we are blind ; 

We see but what we have the gift 
Of seeing ; what we bring we find. 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 
[a fragment] 

I 

What is this I read in history, 

Full of marvel, full of mystery. 
Difficult to understand ? 

Is it fiction, is it truth ? 

Children in the flower of youth, 


Heart in heart, and hand in hand, 
Ignoirant of what helps or harms, 
Without armor, without arms, 
Journeying to the Holy Land I 

Who shall answer or divine ? 

Never since the world was made 
Such a wonderful crusade 
Started forth for Palestine. 

Never while the world shall last 
Will it reproduce the past ; 

Never will it see again 
Such an army, such a band, 

Over mountain, over main. 

Journeying to the Holy Laud. 

Like a shower of blossoms blown 
From the parent trees were they ; 

Like a flock of birds that fly 
Through the unfrequented sky, 

Holding nothing as their own, 

Passed they into lands unknown, 

Passed to sufler and to die. 

O the simple, child-like trust ! 

O the faith that could believe 
What the harnessed, iron-mailed 
Knights of Christendom had failed, 

By their prowess, to achieve, 

They, the childien, could and must ! 

Little thought the Hermit, preachmg 
Holy Wars to knight and baron, 

That the words dropped in his teaching. 
His entreaty, his beseeching, 

Would by children’s hands be gleaned. 
And the kafl on which he leaned 
Blossom like the rod of Aaron. 

As a summer wind upheaves 
The innumerable leaves 
In the bosom of a wood, 

Not as separate leaves, but massed 
All together by the blast, — 

So for evil or for good 
His resistless breath upheaved 
All at once the many-leaved, 
Many-thoughted multitude. 

In the tumult of the air 

Rock the boughs with all the nests 

Cradled on their tossing crests ; 

By the fervor of his prayer 
Troubled hearts were everywhere 
Rocked and tossed in human breasts 
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For a century, jit least, 

His prophetic voice had ceased ; 

But the air was heated still 
By his lurid words and v.ill, 

As from j&res in far-off woods, 

In the autumn of the year, 

An unwonted fever broods 
In the sultry atmosphere. 

II 

In Cologne the bells were rin^ng, 

In Cologne the nuns were singing 
Hymns and canticles divme ; 

Iioud the monks sang in their stalls, 
And the thronging streets were loud 
With the voices of the crowd ; — 
Underneath the city walls 
Silent flowed the river Rhine, 

From the gates, that summer day. 

Clad in robes of hodden gray, 

With the red cross on the breast, 
Azuie-eyed and golden-haired, 

Forth the young crusaders fared ; 
While above the band devoted 
Consecrated banners floated, 

Fluttered many a flag and streamer. 
And the cross o’er all the rest 1 
Singpuig lowly, meekly, slowly, 

*Give us, give us back the holy 
Sepulchre of the Redeemer ! ” 

On the vast procession pressed. 

Youths and maidens. • • • 

III 

Ah ! what master hand shall paint 
How they journeyed on their way. 
How the days grew long and dreary. 
How their little feet grew weary. 

How their little hearts grew faint ! 

Ever swifter day by day 
Flowed the homeward river ; ever 
More and more its whitening current 
Broke and scattered into spray, 

Till the calmly-flowing river 
Changed into a mountain torrent, 
Rushing from its glacier green 
Down through chasm and black ravine. 

Like a phcenix in its nest, 

Burned the red sun in the Wesi^ 


Sinking in an ashen cloud ; 

In the East, above the crest 
Of the sea-hke mountain chain. 

Like a phcenix from its shroud, 

Came the red sun back again. 

Now around them, white with snow. 
Closed the mountain peaks. Below, 
Headlong from the precipice 
Down into the dark abyss, 

Plunged the cataract, white with foam $ 
And it said, or seemed to say s 
" Oh retura, while yet you may, 

Foolish children, to your home, 

There the Holy City is 1 ” 

But the dauntless leader said : 

“Faint not, though your bleedingfeel 
O’er these slippery paths of sleet 
Move but painfully and slowly j 
Other feet than yours have bled ; 
Other tears than yours been shed. 
Courage ! lose not heart or hope ; 

On the mountains* southern slope 
Lies Jerusalem the Holy 1 ” 

As a white rose in its pnde. 

By the wind m summer-tide 
Tossed and loosened from the brancbi 
Showers its petals o*er the ground. 
From the distant mountain’s side. 
Scattering all its snows around. 

With mysterious, muffled sound. 
Loosened, fell the avalanche. 

Yoices, echoes far and near, 

Roar of winds and waters blending. 
Mists uprising, clouds impendmg. 
Filled them with a sense of fear, 
Formless, nameless, never ending. 


SUNDOWN 

The summer sun is sinking low ; 

Only the tree-tops redden and glow : 

Only the weathercock on the spire 
Of &e neighboring church is a flame of fire 
All IS m shadow below. 

O beautiful, awful summer day, 

What hast thou given, what taken away ? 
Life and death, and love and hate, 

Homes made happy or desolate. 

Hearts made sad or gay t 
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On the road of life one mile-stone more ! 

In the book of life one leaf turned o’er ! 
Like a red seal is the setting sun 
On the good and the evil men have done, — 
Naught can to-day restore I 


CHIMES 


Until we meet again ! That is the meant 
hag 

Of the familiar words, that men repeat 
At parting in the street. 

Ah yes, till then ! but when death inter- 
vening 

Rends us asunder, with what ceaseless pain 
We wait for the Again ! 


Sweet chimes ! that in the loneliness of 
night 

Salute the passing hour, and in the dark 
And silent chambers of the household 
mark 

The movements of the myriad orbs of 
light ! 

Through my closed eyelids, by the inner 
sight, 

I see the constellations in the arc 
Of their great circles moving on, and 
hark ! 

I almost hear them singing in their flight. 
Better than sleep it is to lie awake, 
O^er-canopied by the vast starry dome 
Of the immeasurable sky j to feel 
The slumbering world sink under us, and 
make 

Hardly an eddy, — a mere rush of foam 
Chi khe great sea beneath a sinHng keel. 


FOUR THE CLOCK 

Septeznl)er S, 1880, four o’clock in the 

moraiiiifi;.’* 

Foxxe by the clock T and yet not day ; 

But the great world rolls and wheels away> 
With its cities on land, and its ships at 
sea. 

Into the dawn that is to be ! 

Only the lamp in the anchored hark 
Sends its glimmer across the dark, 

^nd the heavy breathing of the sea 
h the only sound that comes to me. 


AUF WIEDERSEHEN 


The friends who leave us do not feel the 
sorrow 

Of parting, as we feel it, who must stay 
Lamenting day by day, 

And knowmg, when we wake upon the 
morrow, 

We shall not find in its accustomed place 
The one beloved face. 

It were a double grief, if the departed, 
Being released from earth, should still re- 
tain 

A sense of earthly pain ; 

It were a double grief, if the true-hearted, 
Who loved ns here, should on the farther 
shore 

Remember us no more. 

Believing, in the midst of our afflictions. 
That death is a heginning, not an end. 

We cry to them, and send 
Farewells, that better might be called pre- 
dictions, 

I Being fore-shadowings of the future, thrown 
I Into the vast Unknown. 

^ Faith overleaps the confines of our rea- 
son, 

And if by faith, as in old times was said, 
Women received their dead 
Raised np to life, then only for a season 
Our partings are, nor shall we wait in vain 
Until we meet again I 


ELEGIAC VERSE 

Wntten at various times, mostly between April and 
July, 1881. Xu the notes at the end of the volume wiH 
be found further eammples. 


m MEMORY OF J. T. F. 

fh April, 1881, Mr. XtOugfeSow notea fa hfs diary s 
A sorrowful 10 ^ Greeted wedfc. FleMoasedon Saw- 
day, the 24th. Tweinthnato 

friends in one we^ P’ The poem was wntten April 


I 

pBUtABVBimjRE of old, some bard in Ionian 
Islands, 

Walking alone by the sea, hearing ihe 
wfish of the waves. 
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Learned the secret from them of the beauti- 
ful verse elegiac. 

Breathing into his song motion and sound 
of the sea. 

For as the wave of the sea^ upheaving in 
long undulations. 

Plunges loud on the sands, pauses, and 
turns, and retreats, 

So the Hexameter, rising and singing, with 
cadence sonorous, 

Falls ; and in refluent rhythm back the 
Pentameter flows. 


II 

Not in his youth alone, but in age, may the 
heart of the poet 

Bloom into song, as the gorse blossoms 
in autumn and spring. 

in 

Not in tenderness wanting, yet rough are 
the rhymes of our poet ; 

Though it oe Jacob’s voi'»e, Esau’s, alas ! 
are the hands 

IV 

Let us be grateful to writers for what is 
left lu the inkstand ; 

When to leave off is an art only attained 
by the few. 

V 

How can the Three he One ? you ask me ; 
I answer by asking, 

Hail and snow and lain, are they not 
three, and yet one ? 

VI 

By the mirage uphfted, the land floats 
vague in the ether, 

Ships and the shadows of ships hang in 
the motionless air ; 

So by the art of the poet our common life 
is uplifted, 

So^ traz^gured, the world floats in a 
luminous 


VII 

like a French poem is Life ; being only 
perfect in structure 

When with the masculine rhymes mingled 
the feminine are. 

vni 

Down from the mountain descends tb 
brooklet, rejoicing in freedom ; 

Little it dreams of the mill hid m the 
valley below ; 

Glad with the joy of existence, the child 
goes smgmg and laughing, 

Little dreaming what toils lie in the 
future concealed. 

IX 

As the ink from our pen, so flow our 
thoughts and our feelings 

When we begin to write, however slug* 
gish before. 

X 

Like the Kingdom of Heaven, the Fotmtaln 
of Youth is withm ns ; 

If we seek it elsewhere, old shall we 
grow in the search. 

XI 

If yon would hit the mark, you must aim 
a httle above it ; 

Every arrow that flies feels the attraction 
of earth. 

xn 

Wisely the Hebrews admit no Present tens© 
in their language ; 

While we are speaking the word, it ie 
already the Past. 

XIII 

In the twilight of age all things seem 
strange and phsmtasmal, 

As between daylight and dark ghosi-liki 
the landscape affairs. 
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XIV 

Great is the art of beginning, but greater 
the art is of ending ; 

Many a poem is marred by a superfluous 
verse. 


THE CITY AND THE SEA 

The pantmg City cried to the Sea, 

I am faint with heat, — Oh breathe on 
me J’’ 

And the Sea said, Lo, I breathe 1 but my 
breath 

To some will be life, to others death ! ” 

As to Prometheus, bringing ease 
In pain, come the Oceamdes, 

So to the City, hot with the flame 
Of the pitiless sun, the east wind came. 

It came from the heaving breast of the 
deep, 

Silent as dreams are, and sudden as sleep. 

Life-giving, death-giving, which will it be 5 
O breath of the moreiftu, merciless Sea ? 


MEMORIES 

Oft I remember those whom I have known 

In other days, to whom my heart was 
led 

As by a magnet, and who are not dead, 

But absent, and their memories over- 
grown 

With other thoughts and troubles of my 
own, 

As graves with grasses are, and at their 
head 

The stone with moss and lichens so over- 
spread, 

Nothing is legible but tbe name alone. 

And is it so with them ? After long years, 

Bo they remember me in the same way, 

And IS the memory pleasant as to me ? 

{ fear tp ask ; yet wherefore mre my fears ? 

Pleasures, like flowers, may wither and 
decay, 

And yet the root perennial may be* 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS 

As Seleucus narrates, Hermes describes tbe principles 
that rank as wholes m two mynads of books ; or, as we 
are informed by Manetho, be perfectly unfolded these 
prmciples in three mynads six thousand five hundred 
and twenty-five volumes. . . , 

. . . Our ancestors dedicated the inventions of their 
wisdom to this deity, mscnbing all theu own writmga 
with the name of Hermes. — Lusblzcus 

Still through Egypt’s desert places 
Flows the lordly Nile, 

From its banks the great stone faces 
Gaze with patient smile. 

Still the pyramids imperious 
Pierce the cloudless skies. 

And the Sphinx stares with mysterious 
Solemn, stony eyes. 

But where are the old Egyptian 
Demi-gods and kings ? 

Nothing left but an inscription 
Graven on stones and rings. 

Where are Helios and Hephaestus, 

Gods of eldest eld ? 

Where is Hermes Trismeg^stus, 

Who their secrets held ? 

Where are now the many hundred 
Thousand books he wrote ? 

By the Thaumaturgists plundered. 

Lost m lands remote ; 

In oblivion sunk forever, 

As when o’er the land 
Blows a storm-wind, in the river 
Sinks the scattered sand. 

Something unsubstantial ghostly. 

Seems this Theurgist, 

In deep meditation mostly 
Wrapped, as in a mist. 

Vague, phantasmal, and unreal 
To our thought he seems. 

Walking in a world ideal, 

In a land of dreams. 

Was he one, or many, merging 
Name and fame in one, 

Like a stream, to which, converging. 
Many atreamlets run ? 

Till, with gathered power proceeding. 
Ampler sweep it takes, 

Downward the sweet weters leading 
From unnumbered lakes. 
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By tlie Nile I see him wandering, 
Pausmg now and then, 

On the myscic nmon pondering 
Between gods and men , 

Half believmg, wholly feeling, 

With supreme delight, 

How the gods, themseh es concealing, 
Lift men to their height. 

Or in Thebes, the hundred-gated. 

In the thoroughfare 
Breathing, as if consecrated, 

A diviner air ; 

And amid discordant noises, 

In the josthng throng, 

Hearing far, celestial voices 
Of Olympian song. 

Who shall call his dreams fallacious ? 

Who has searched or sought 
All the imeicplored and spacious 
Universe of thought ? 

Who, m his own skill confiding. 

Shall with rule and hue 
Mark the border-land dividing 
Human and divine ? 

Trismegistus ! three times greatest 2 
How thy name sublime 
Has descended to this latest 
Progeny of time ! 

Happy they whose written pages 
Perish with their lives, 

If amid the crumbling ages 
Still their name survives ! 

Thine, O priest of Egypt, lately 
Found I in the vast. 
Weed-encumbered, sombre, stately, 
Grave-yard of the Past ; 

And a presence moved before me 
On that gloomy shore. 

As a waft of wind, that o*er me 
Breathed, and was no more. 


TO THE AVON 

Flow on, sweet river I like his verse 
Who lies beneath this sculptured hearse ; 
Nor wait beside the churchyard wall 
For him who cannot bear thy call. 

Thy playmate once ; I him now 
A boy with sunshine on his brow. 


i And hear m Stratford’s quiet street 
j The patter of his little feet, 

I I see him by thy shallow edge 
) Wadmg knee-deep amid the sedge ; 

) And lost in thought, as if thy stream 
Were the swuft river of a dream. 

He wonders vrhitherward it fiows ; 

And fam would follow where it goes. 

To the wide world, tliat shall eieloag 
Be filled with his melodious song. 

Flow on, fair stream I That dream is o’er { 
He stands upon another shore ; 

A vaster river near him fiows, 

And still he follows where it goes. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD 

“ E venm dal marfcirio a questa pace ** 

Paradtso, XV. 148. 

These words the poet heard in Paradise, 

Uttered by one who, bravely dying here. 

In the true faith was living in that 
sphere 

Where the celestial cross of sacrifice 
Spread its protecting arms athwart the 
skies , 

And set thereon, hke 3 ewels crystal 
clear, 

The souls magnanimous, that knew not 
fear. 

Flashed their effulgence on his dazzled 
eyes. 

Ah me ! how dark the discipline of pain. 

Were not the suffering followed by the 
sense 

Of mfimte rest and infinite release I 
This is our consolation ; and again 

A great soul cries to us in our suspense, 
came from martyrdom unto this 
peace 2 ” 


MY BOOKS 

Sai>ly as some old mediaeval knight 
Gazed at the arms he could no longer 
wield, 

The sword two-handed and the shining 
shield 

Suspended in the halL and full in sight. 
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WMe secret longings for the lost delight 
Of tourney oi adventure m the field 
Came over him, and tears but halt con- 
cealed 

Trembled and fell upon his beard of 
white, 

So I behold these books upon their shelf, 
My ornaments and arms of other days ; 
Not wholly useless, though no longer 
used, 

For they remind me of my other self. 
Younger and stronger, and the pleasant 
ways 

In which I walked, now clouded and 
confused. 


MAD RIVER I 

I 

IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
TBAVBLLES. 

Why dost thou wildly rush and roar, 

Mad River, 0 Mad River ? 

Wilt thou not pause and cease to pour 
Thy hurrying, headlong waters o’er 
This ro<3cy shelf forever ? 

What secret trouble stirs thy breast? 

Why all this fret and flurry ? 

Dost thon not know that what is best 
In this too restless world is rest 
From over-work and worry ? 

THE KIVEB. 

What wouldst thou in these mountains 
seek, 

O stranger from the city ? 

Is it perhaps some foolish freak 
Of thine, to put the words I speak 
Into a plsuntive ditty ? 

TRAVELLER. 

Yes ; I would learn of thee thy song. 

With all its flowing numbers, 

And in a voice as fresh and strong 
As thine is, sing it ail day long. 

And hear it in my slumbers. 

THE RIVER. 

A brooklet nameless and unknown 
Was I at fijjst, resembling 
A Kitle child, that all alone 
Comes venturing down the stairs of stone, 
Inosolnte and trelmblmg. 


Later, by wayward fancies led, 

For the wide world I panted ; 

Out of the forest, daik and dread, 
Across the open fields I fled, 

Like one pursued and haunted. 

I tossed my arms, I sang aloud, 

My voice exrdtanfc blending 
With thunder from the passing cloud, 
The wind, the forest bent and bowed, 
The rush of rain descendmg. 

I heard the distant ocean call, 
Imploring and entreating ; 

Drawn onward, o’er this tocky wall 
I plunged, and the loud waterfall 
Made answer to the greeting. 

And now, beset with many ills, 

A toilsome life I follow ; 
Compelled to carry from the hills 
These logs to the impatient mills 
Below there m the hollow. 

Yet somethmg ever cheers and charms 
The rudeness of my labors ; 

Daily I water with these arms 
The cattle of a hundred farms. 

And have the birds for neighbors. 

Men call me Mad, and well they may, 
When, full of rage and trouble, 

I burst my banks of sand and clay, 
And sweep their wooden bridge away. 
Like withered reeds or stubble. 

Now go and write thy little rhyme, 

As of thine own creating. 

Thou seest the day is past prime 5 
I can no longer waste my time ; 

The mius are tired of waiting. 


POSSIBILITIES 

Where are the Poets, unto whom belong 

The Olympian heights ; whose singing 
shafts were sent 

Straight to the mark, and not from bows 
half bent, 

But with &e utmost tension of the thong ? 

Where are the stately argosies of song, 

Whose rushing keels made music as they 
went 

Sailing in search of some new eontineoty 
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With all sail set, and steady winds and I 
strong ? 

Perhaps there hves some dreamy boy, un- 
taught 

In schools, some graduate of the field or 
street, f 

Who shall become a master of the art, | 
An admiral sailing the high seas of thought, , 

Fearless and first, and steering with his , 
fieet I 

For lands not yet laid down in any chart. 

DECORATION DAY 

Sleep, comrades, sleep and rest 
On this Field of the Grounded Arms, 

Where foes no more molest, 

Nor sentry’s shot alarms ! 

Ye have slept on the ground before, 

And started to your feet 

At the cannon’s sudden roar. 

Or the drum’s redoubling beat. 

But in this camp of Death 
No sound your slumber breaks ; 

Here is no fevered breath, 

No wound that bleeds and aches. 

All is repose and peace, 

Untrampled lies the sod ; 

The shouts of battle cease. 

It is the truce of God ! 

Rest, comrades, rest and sleep ! 

The thoughts of men shall be 

As sentmels to keep 
Your rest from danger free. 

Your silent tents of green 

We deck with fragrant flowers ; 

Yours has the suffering been. 

The memory shall be ours. 

A FRAGMENT 

Awake ! arise ! the hour is late ! 

Angels are knocking at thy door ! 

They are in haste and cannot wait, 

And once departed eome no more. 

Awake t arise ! the athlete’s arm 
Loses its stre]^;th by too much rest ; 

hallow land, the aatdled farm 
Rrodocea oply ireeda at best 


LOSS AND GAIN 
When I compare 

What I have lost with what I have gained^ 
What I have missed wT.th what attained. 
Little loom do I find for pride 

I am aware 

How many days have been idly spent ; 
How like an arrow the good intent 
Has fallen shoit or been turned aside. 

But who shall dare 

To measuie loss and gain in this wise ? 
Defeat may be victory' in disguise ; 

The lowest ebb is the turn of the tide. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE SHANK- 
LIN FOUNTAIN 

0 TBAVELLER, stay tby weary feet ; 
Drmk of this fountain, pure and sweet ; 

It flows for nch and poor the same. 
Then go thy way, remembering still 
The wayside well beneath the hill, 

The Clip of water in his name. 

THE BELLS OF SAN BLAS 

!nie last poem wntten by Mr Lto^ellow. Tbe last 
verse but one is dated Marelk 12, l^S. The final verse 
was added l^larch 15 Mr Longfellow died Harcli 24 
The poem was snp^sted by an article m jEToiycrV 
Magazme<, which the poet had just read. 

What say the Bells of San Bias 
To the ships that southward pass 
From the harbor of Mazatlan ? 

To them it is nothmg more 
Than the sound of surf on the shore, — 
Nothing more to master or man. 

But to me, a dreamer of dreams, 

To whom what is and what seems 
Are often one and the same, — 

The Bells of San Bias to me 
Have a strange, wild melody. 

And are something more than a namOi 

For bells are the voice cf the church ; 
They have tones that touch and seardi 
The hearts of young and old ; 

One sound to all, yet each 
Lends a meaning to their speech, 

And meaning is manifold. 
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They are a voice of the Past, 

Of an age that is fading fast, 

Of a power austere and grand ; 
When the flag of Spam unfurled 
Its folds o*er this western world, 

And the Priest was lord of the land 

The chapel that once looked down 
On the little seaport town 

Has ciumbled into the dust ; 

And on oaken beams below 
The bells swing to and fro, 

And are green with mould and rust. 

‘'Is, then, the old faith dead,” 

They say, “ and in its stead 

Is some new faith proclaimed, 

That we are forced to remain 
Naked to sun and ram, 

Unsheltered and ashamed ? 

“ Once in our tower aloof 
We rang over wall and loof 

Our warnings and our complaints ; 
And round about us there 
The white doves filled the air, 

Like the white souls of the saints. 

The saints I Ah, have they grown 
Forgetful of their own 

Are they asleep, or dead, 

That open to the sky 
Their ruined Missions lie, 

No longer tenanted ^ 

Oh, bring us hack once more 
The vanished days of yore. 

When the world with faith was filled ; 
Bring back the fervid zeal, 

The hearts of fire and steel, 

The hands that believe and build. 

Then from our tower again 
We will send over land and main 
Our voices of command, 

Like exiled kihgs who return 
To their thrones, and the people learn 
That the Priest is lord of the land * ” 

O Bells of San Bias, in vain 
Ye call back the Past again ! 

The Past is deaf to your prayer ; 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light ; 

It IS daybreak every wheiv 


FRAGMENTS 

October 22, 1S3S 

Neglected record of a mind neglected, 
Unto what “ lets and stops ” art thou sub- 
3ected ! 

The day with all its toils and occupations, 
The night with its reflections and sensations, 
The future, and the present, and the past, — 
All I remember, feel, and hope at last, 

All shapes of 3oy and sorrow, as they pass, — 
Find but a dusty image in this glass, 

August 18, 1847. 

0 faithful, indefatigable tides, 

That evermore upon God’s errands go, — 
Now seaward bearing tidings of the land, — 
Now landward hearing tidings of the sea, — 
And fillmg every frith and estuary, 

Each arm of the great sea, each little creek, 
Each thread and filament of water-courses, 
Full with your niimstration of delight I 
Under the rafters of this wooden bridge 

1 see you come and go ; sometimes in haste 
To reach your 3ourney’s end , which being 

done 

With feet unrested ye return again 
And recommence the never-endmg task , 
Patient, whatever burdens ye may bear, 
And fretted only by the impeding rocks. 

December 18, 1847 

Soft through the silent air descend the 
feathery snow-flakes ; 

White are the distant hills, white are the 
neighboring fields ; 

Only the marshes are brown, and the river 
rolling among them 

Weareth the leaden hue seen in the eyes of 
the blind. 

August 4, 1856. 

A lovely morning, without the glare of the 
sun, tlie sea in great commotion, chafing 
and foaming. 

So from the bosom of darkness our days 
come roaring and gleaming, 

Chafe and break into foam, sink into 
darkness again. 

But on the shores of Time each leaves some 
trace of its passage, 

Though the succeeding wave washes it 
out from the sand. 
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CHRISTUS : 


The reader !s referred for a consideration of the place 
which Chrtsiits held m the poet’s scheme of work to the 
bio^phiCAl sketch prefixed to this edition. 

There is no one of Mr Longieilow’s wTitiag:^ which 
maj' be said to have so dominated his literary life. T le 
study of Dante and the translation ot the Bivina Conu 
media subtended a wider arc in time, but from tne 
nature of things the mterpretatiou of a great work was 
subordinate to the development of a theme winch was 
mtenor to the poet’s thought and emotion. Yet even m 
point of time, that which elapsed between the iirstcoucep. 
tion of CAmfuf and its final accomplishment was scarcely 
less than that which extended from the day when Mr 
Longfellow opened Dante to the end of his life, — for 
so long did he live m companionship with the great seer. 

The first indication of actual work upon the subject 
does not appear until the end of 1849, when he seems to 
have decided to take up first the second division. He 
had dismissed his volume of poems, The iSeastde and the 
Fvtesnde^ “another stone rolled over the hilltop I ” and 
proceeded in his diary, November 19* “And now 1 long 
to try a loftier strain, the sublimer Song whose broken 
melodies have for so many years breathed through my 
soul in the better hours of life, and which X trust and 
believe vnll ere long unite themselve::. into a symphony 
not all imworthy the sublime theme, but formshing 
*some equivalent expression for the trouble and wrath 
of life, for its sorrow and its mystery * ” On December 
10th, he wrote : “ A bleak and dismal day Wrote m 
the morning The Challenge of Thor as Prologue or Jn- 
fioifa^tothe second part of Chnstus.'^ This he laid 
aside, takmg it up again ten years later, when he pro- 
posed to vnrite the Saga of King Olaf, It is probable 
that he had m mind the opposition of northern pagan- 
ism to the Chnstianity of sacerdotalism, and the suprem* 
acy of the latter But the theme of the drama was 
constantly before hun m one shape or another. In his 
diary, under date of January 10, 1850, he records : “ In 
the evenmg, pondered and meditated upon sundry 
scenes of Chrisius In such meditation one tastes the 
delight of the poetic vision, without the pain of pattmg 
it into words.” The scheme of his first venture had 
evidently been more or less determined upon, for a few 
weeks later he notes z “ February 28, And so ends the 
winter and the vacation. Not quite satisfactorily to 
me Yet something I have done Some half dozen 
scenes or more are wntten of The (jhlden Legend^ 
which is Part Second of Qhnstta; and the whole is 
much clearer m my mind m to handling, division, and 
the form and pressure of the several parts.” It is to be 
noted that already m 1839 there had crossed ha mind 
the notion of writing a drama based upon the legend of 
iDcr Ai tne KetmHeh, and that he had perceived the 
value of Elsie. “I have a herome,” he says, “as 
sweet as Imogen, could I but paint her so.” 

The 0otden Leg&vi was published near the cl<«e of 
ISfil, but the author gave no mtimatum of the relation 
which the work held to a larger plan He had taken 
for the core of his poem the story at J>er Arme Ketmich 
as told by Hurtmann vonder Aue, a minnesinger of the 
twelfth century, to be found in MaiUfeh’s Altdmtsehe 
Qedufhie, published in Stuttgart In 1809, and it was not 
tiE after the book was issued that he caught sight of 
Jacobus de Yoragine’s Itegmda Anrea, His own ac- 
count of his work may be read in brief in aletter which 
he wrote to an English correspondent at this time “ I 
am glad to know,” he eays, “that you find somethihST 
to l&e ^n The CoMe» Zegmd* X have endeavored to 
show m it, among other ^tnng& that through the dark- 
ness and corruption of the Middle Ages ran a bright, 
teen stream of Faith, strong enouidt f all Mte eadgen- 
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cies of life and death. In order to do this I had to in* 
troduce some portion of this darkness and corruption as 
a background. I am sure you wiU be glad to know tliat 
the monk’s sermon is not wholly of my own mventicu 
The worst passage m it is from a sermon of Fra Ga- 
briella Barletta, an Italian preacher ot tUs fiiteeuth 
century. The Miracle PUy is founded on the Apocry- 
phal Gospels of James and the Infancy of Christ Both 
this and the sermon show how sacred themes were 
handled in ‘ the days of long ago * ” 

It IS a strong illustration of the importance which Mr. 
liongfellow attached to The Golden Legend as a portion 
of a larger, more inclusive work, that we find lum re- 
grettmg, while his book was in full tide of success, that 
he had not taken a theme more fit to his purpose which 
had been chosen dy another poet. “We stayed at 
home,” he writes, April 2,1852, “ readmg TAe ’s 
Tragedp, the story of St Elizabeth of Hungary put mto 
dramatic form with great power, I wish I had bit upon 
this theme for my Golden Legend, the inedimval part 
of my Trilogy It is nobler and more characteristic 
than my obscure legend. Strange that while I was 
wnting a dramatic poem illustranng the Middle Ages, 
Hmgsley should have been domg the same, and that we 
should have chosen precisely the same period, about 
1230. His poem was published first, but X never saw it, 
or a review of it, till two days ago ” Whether or not 
Mr. Longfellow w oold have wrought at the other theme 
with any more satisfaction to himself, The Golden 
Legend has taken its place as a faithftd exponent of 
the phase of Chnstiamty which it described “ Long- 
fellow,” sajis a competent authonty, “m his Goidm 
Legend has entered more closely mto the temper of tbe 
moxdt, for good and for evil, than ever yet theological 
wntmr or historian, though they may have given their 
life’s labor to the analysis,*’ 

Chnxtm was, however, pressing upon the poet’s 
mind; the completion of the second division only made 
him more desuons of fulfillmg noble theme. The 
Golden Legend bad been published a few weeks when 
he wrote in his diary one Sunday; “ Dee, 28, 1851. The 
weather, which has been intensely cold, suddenly 
changes to ram ; and avalanches of snow thunder from 
the college-roofs aH sermon-tune. A grand accom- 
paniment to Mr. ElEs, who was preaelimg about the 
old prophets, — an excellent discourse. Ah me I how 
many things there are to meditate upon m this great 
world ’ And all this meditation, — of what avail is it, if 
it does not end in some action ^ The great theme of my 
poem haunts me ever ; but I cannot bring it into act” 
It was nearly a score of years before another number 
of the Tnlogy was ready, though it is probable that 
Mr. Longfellow was in tim neighborhood of The Neio 
MnghmK Tragediee when he was diverted for the time 
W the attractive tlieme of The C&nrUthtp of Mtlee 
mandish'. As far back as 1839 he hsd thought of a 
drama on Cotton M'lther* It is canons that he should 
have mentioned that and a drama on “ the old poe*5c 
legend of Her Arm ffeinrkh ” in the same sentence as 
p^hle themes, a couple of years before the conception 
of Chfie^te came to him. In the spring of 1856 he was 
contemplating a tragedy which Shomd take in the Fan- 
tans and the Quakers, and preparing for it by looking 
over books on the two sects, ** particularly,” he says, 
“ Besse’s Snjfennge of the H^kere, •— a stxcinge record 
of violent persecution for merest tnfles.” He notes on 
April ad of that year ; “ Wrote a acene in my new 
drama. The <M Cotong to break ground,” and a 
month later ; “ May 1. At home all day pondering tlm 
New Expand Tra^y, and wntxng notes and bite of 
scenes.^^ He was sWl meperimentnwr a» it in July 
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and m November, but then he seems to have made a 
new start and to have begun The Courtship of Miles 
Standish as a drama. 

On the 27th of August, 1857, he had finished the first 
rough draft of Wetilock Chnshson^ and later resumed ins 
Miles Siandish as an idyl. For a while this poem ex> 
eluded the tragedy, but he took up the latter when the 
Courtship was completed and began a revision On 
the 17th of August, 1858, he notes The mommg, as 
usual, worm-eaten with the wntmg of letters. I am 
now gomg to try a scene m Wmlocl Chndison^ I write 
aecordmgl^ scene second of act first Just as I fimsh 
the bells nng noon. There is a distant booming of can- 
non F. comes m and says, ^The Queen's message has 
arrived by the Atlantic cable ’ ” ** December 13. I 

have been at work on Wevdock Chnstison, moulding 
and shaping it " 

It was ten years after this that The New England 
Tragedies emerged from the printing-office. Ten copies 
at first were prmted to guard s^iamst accident to the 
manuscript copy, as the author was about leaving home 
for a considerable absence m Europe. In October 
of the same year, 1868, the book was published mmul- 
taneottsly m Boston and London. It would seem as if 
this whole division of the Trilogy caused the poet great 
doubt, and that he held back from publication out of 
distrust of his work. He makes but little reference to 
it m bis diary, recording once that he read a portion to 
Mr Fields, who received it rather coldly. In tins 
more emphatically than m the case of The Golden 
Legend, the relation of the part to the whole was 
uppermost hi the poet’s mind. It may be that he m- 


INTROITUS 

The Angel hearing the Prophet Habakruk 
through the air 

PROPHET, 

Why dost tbou bear me aloft, 

O Angel of God, on thy pinions 
O^er realms and dominions ? 

SoMy I £oai as a cloud 

In air, for thy right hand upholds me. 

Thy garment enfolds me I 

angel, 

Lo I as I passed on my way 
In the harvesb-field I beheld thee, 

When no man compelled thee, 

Bearing with thine own hands 
This f to the famishing reapeis, 

A flock without keepers I 

The fragrant sheaves of the wheat 
Made the air above them sweet j 
Sweeter and more divine 
Was the scent of the scattered grain, 

That the reaper^s hand, let fall 
To be £^;aln 

By the hand of the gleaner ! 

Sweetest, divinest of all, 

Wae the humble deed df thine, 

And the xi^kneasef demeanor I 


tended at first to w^t untiil he could write the first part 
before pubhshii^ the third, but finally gave out the 
modern portion, as before, with no mtimation of its 
place m a larger plan But The New England Trage- 
dies had no such mtrmaic attractiveness as The Golden 
Legmd, and in absence of any explanation of the au- 
thor's ultenor design was taken on its own ground with 
comparative mdifierence The title of Wenloch Chrtsiv- 
son given to the former of the two tragedies was chained, 
when the book was published, to John End\eoU» 
Although Mr Longfellow projected a third drama, 
the scene to be laid among the Moravians of Bethlehem, 
by which he hoped to be able to harmonize the discord 
of The New England Tragedies and thus give a not un- 
fitting close to the work, he never wrote this drama, 
and it 18 most probable ttiat Mr Longfellow finally re- 
garded the Tragedies as satisfying the requirements of 
the Trilogy, and was thenceforth impelled by an in- 
creased desure to complete his task by the preparation 
of the first and most difficult number In the latter 
part of 1870 he began to make essays in it, and early m 
January, 1871, he writes m his diary “ The subject of 
The Ihvine Tragedy has taken entire possession of me. 
All day pondenng upon and arrangmg it ” 

TAe Divine Tragedy was pubhshed thus at the close of 
1871, and in the autumn of 1872 Chnstus appeared as a 
complete work. It is an interesting illustration of the 
place which the work held m his mind that he should 
now incorporate m it the poem of Blind Barttmeus, 
which, when he wrote, he was disposed to refer m im- 
s^^nation to a monk of the middle ages. The design of 
the poet now stood revealed. 

FBOTBET, 

Angel of Light, 

I cannot gamsay thee, 

I can but obey thee ! 

ANGEL. 

Beautiful was it in the Lord’s sight. 

To behold his Prophet 
Feeding those that toil, 

The tilfers of the soil. 

But why should the reapers eat of it 
And not the Prophet of Zion 
In the den of the lion 7 
The Prophet should feed the Prophet ! 
Therefore I thee have uplifted, 

And hear thee aloft by the hair 
Of thy head, like a cloud that is drifted 
Through the vast unknown of the air I 

Five days hath the Prophet been lying 
In Babylon, in the den 
Of the lions, death-defying, 

Defying hunger and thirst ; 

But the worst 

Is the mockery of men ! 

Alas I how full of fear 

Is the fate of Prophet and Seer I 

Forevermore, forevermore, 

It shall be as it hath been heretofore ; 

The age in which they live 
Will not togive 
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The splendor of the everlasting bght, 

That makes their foreheads bnght, 

Kor the sublime 
Fore-runnmg of their tmie ! 

PROPHET 

Oh tell me, for thou knowest, 

Wherefore and by what grace, 

Have I, who am least and lowest, 

Been chosen to this place, 

To this exalted part? 

ANOEL. 

Because thou art 

The Struggler ; and from thy youth 
Thy humble and patient life 
Hath been a strife 
And battle for the Truth ; 

Kor hast thou paused nor halted, 
l^'or ever m thy pride 
Turned from the poor aside, 

But with deed and word and pen 
Hast served thy fellow-men ; 

Therefore art thou exalted ! 

PROPHET. 

By thine arrow’s light 

Thou goest onward through the night, 

And by the clear 

Sheen of thy glittering spear ! 

When will our 3ourney end ? 

AKGEL. 

Lo, it is ended I 

Yon silver gleam 

Is the Euphrates’ stream. 

Let us descend 
Into the city splendid. 

Into the City of Gold I 

PROPHET. 

Behold ! 

As if the stars had fallen from their places 
Into the firmament below, 

The streets, the gardens, and the vacant 
spaces 

With light are all aglow ; 

And hark ! 

As we draw near, 

What sound is it I hear 
Ascendmg through the dark ? 

ANGEIi. 

The tumultuous noise of the nations, 

Their rejoicings and lamentations. 


The pleadings of their prayer, 

The groans of their despair, 

The cry of their imprecations. 
Their wrath, their love, their hate I 

PROPHET. 

Surely the world doth wait 
The coming of its Redeemer I 

ANOEU 

Awake from thy sleep, O dreamer' 
The hour is near, though late ; 
Awake I write the visiou sublime, 
The vision, that is for a time. 
Though it tarry, wait ; it is mgh ; 
In the end it w'lli speak and not lie* 


PART ONE 

THE DIVINE TRAGEDY 
THE FIRST PASSOVER 
1 

VOX CLAMANTIS 

JOHH THE BAPTIST. 

Repent! repent! repent! 

For the kingdom of God is at hand. 

And all the land 

Fall of the knowledge of the Lord shall be 
As the waters cover the sea, 

And encircle the continent I 

Repent! repent! repent! 

For lo, the hour appointed, 

The hour so long foretold 
By the Prophets of old, 

Of the coming of the Anointed, 

The Messiah, the Paraclete, 

The Desire of the Nations, is nigh I 
He shall not strive nor cry, 

Nor his voice be heard in the street ; 

Nor the bruised reed sliall He break, 

Nor quench the smoking fiax ; 

And many of them that sleep 
In the dust of earth shall awake, 

On that great and temble day, 

And the wicked shall wail and weep^ 

And be blown like a smoke away. 

And be melted away hke wax. 

Repent ! repent ! repent I 
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0 Priest, and Pharisee, 

Who hath warned you to flee 
From the wrath that is to be ? 

From the coming anguish and ire ? 

The axe is laid at the root 

Of the trees and every tree 
That brmgeth not forth good fruit 
Is hewn down and cast into the fire f 

Ye Scribes, why come ye hither ? 

In the hour that is uncertain, 

In the day of anguish and trouble, 

He that stretcheth the heavens as a curtain 
And spreadeth them out as a tent, 

Shall blow upon you, and ye shall wither, 
And the whirlwind shall take you away as 
stubble ! 

Repent ! repent 1 repent ! 

PRIEST. 

Who art thou, O man of prayer 1 
In raiment of camel’s hair, 

Begirt with leathern thong, 

That here in the wilderness, 

With a cry as of one 111 distress, 

Preachest unto this throng? 

Art thou the Christ V 

JOBW”. 

Priest of Jerusalem, 

In meekness and humbleness, 

1 deny not, I confess 
I am not the Christ ! 

PRIEST, 

What shall we say unto them 
That sent us here ? Reveal 
Thy name, and naught conceal f 
Art thou Elias ? 

JOHN. 

NoJ 

PRIEST. 

Art thou that Prophet, then, 

Of lamentation and woe, 

Who, as a symbol and sign 
Of impending wrath divine 
Upon unbelieving men, 

Shattered the vessel of clay 
in the Yalley of Slaughter? 

JOHN. 

Hay, 

I am not he thou namesti 


PRIEST. 

Who art thou, and what is the word 
That here thou proelaimest ? 

JOHN. 

I am the voice of one 
Crying lu the wilderness alone : 
Prepaie ye the way of the Lord ; 
Make his paths straight 
In the land that is desolate I 

PRIEST, 

If thou he not the Christ, 

Nor yet Elias, nor he 
That, in sign of the things to 
Shattered the vessel of clay 
In the Yalley of Slaughter, 

Then declare unto us, and say 
By what authority now 
Baptizest thou ? 

JOHN. 

I indeed baptize you with water 
Unto repentance ; hut He, 

That cometh after me, 

I Is mightier than I and higher ; 

The latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to miloose ; 

He shall baptize you with fire, 

And with the Holy Ghost I 
Whose fan is in his hand ; 

He will purge to the uttermost 
His floor, and garner his wheat, 

But will burn the chaff in the brand 
And fire of unquenchable heat I 
Repent 1 repent! repent! 


n 

MOUNT QUARANTANIA 
I 

niTOIPBR. 

Hot in the lightning’s flash, nor in the 
thunder, 

Hot in the tempest, nor the cloudy storm, 
Will I array my form ; 

But part invisible these boughvS asunder, 
And move and murmur, as the wind up* 
heaves 

And whispers in the leaves. 
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Not as a terror and a desolation, 

Not m my natural shape, inspmng fear 
And dread, mil I appear j 
But m soft tones of sweetness and persua- 
sion, 

A sound as of the fall of mountain streams, 
Or voices heard in dreams. 

He sitteth there in silence, worn and wasted 
With famine, and uplifts his hollow eyes 
To the unpitying skies ; 

For forty days and nights he hath not tasted 
Of food or drink, his parted lips are pale, 
Surely his strength must fail. 

Wherefore dost thou in penitential fastmg 
Waste and consume the beauty of thy 
youth ? 

Ah, if thou be in truth 
The Son of the Unnamed, the Everlasting, 
Command these stones beneath thy feet to 
be 

Changed into bread for thee ! 

CHBISTtrS 

•T is written : Man shall not live by bread 
alone, 

But by each word that from God's mouth 
proceedeth 1 

n 

IiUClFER 

Too weak, alas ! too weak is the temptation 
For one whose soul to nobler things aspires 
Than sensual desires ! 

Ah, could I, by some sudden aberration, 
Lead and delude to suicidal death 
This Christ of Nazareth I 

Unto the holy Temple on Moriah, 

With its resplendent domes, and manifold 
Bright pinnacles of gold. 

Where they await thy coming, O Messiah * 
Lo, I have brought thee I Let thy glory 
here 

Be manifest and clear. 

Reveal thyself by royal act and gesture 
Descending with the bright triumphant host 
Of all the higbermost 
A^rchangels, and about thee as a vesture 
The shinmg clouds, and all thy splendors 
show 

Unto the world below ! 


Cast thyself down, it is the hour appointed ; 
And God hath given his angels charge and 
care 

To keep thee and upbear 
Upon their hands his only Son, the Anointed, 
Lest he should dash his toot against a stone 
And die, and be unknown 

CHBISTVS. 

'T is written : Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy Gk>d I 

III 

Luciri:R. 

I cannot thus delude him to perdition 1 
But one temptation still remains untried, 
The trial of Ins pnde, 

The thirst of power, the fever of ambition f 
Surely by these a humble peasant's son 
At last may be undone ! 

Above the yawning cnasms and deep abysses. 
Across the headlong torrents, I have brought 
Thy footsteps, swift as thought ; 

And from the highest of these precipices, 
The Eangdoms of the world thme eyes be- 
hold, 

Like a great map unrolled. 

From far-oS Lebanon, with cedars crested. 
To where the waters of the Asphalt Lake 
On its white pebbles break. 

And the vast desert, silent, sand-mvested. 
These kingdoms all are mine, and thine 
shall be, 

If thou wilt worship me ! 

CHBISTUS 

Got thee behind me, Satan ! thou shalt wor- 
ship 

The Lord thy God; Him only shalt thou 
serve I 

AKGBLS MHHSTBANT. 

The sun goes down ; the evening shadows 
lengthen, 

The fever and the struggle of the day 
Abate and pass away ; 

Thine Angels Ministrant, we come to 
strengthen 

And comfort thee, and crown thee with thi 
palm, 

The silence and the calm. 
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III 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA 
THE MUSICIANS. 

Rise up, my love, my fair oae, 

Rise up, and come away, 

For lo I the winter is past, 

The ram is over and gone, 

The flowers appear on the earth, 

The time of the singing of birds is come. 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land. 

THE BBIBEGBOOM. 

Sweetly the minstrels sing the Song of 
Songs ! 

My heart runs forward with it, and I say : 
Oh set me as a seal upon thine heart, 

And set me as a seal upon thine arm ; 

For love is strong as life, and strong as 
death, 

And cruel as the grave is jealousy 1 

THE MUSICIANS. 

I sleep, but my heart awaketh ; 

is the voice of my beloved 
Who knocketh, saying : Open to me, 

My sister, my love, my dove, 

For my head is filled with dew, 

My locks with the drops of the night I 

THE BBIDE. 

Ah yes, I sleep, and yet my heart awaketh. 
It is the voice of my beloved who knocks. 

THE BRIDEGROOM. 

O beautiful as Rebecca at the fountain, 

O beautiful as Ruth among the sheaves I 
O fairest among women ! O undefiled ! 
Thou art all fair, my love, there 's no spot 
in thee ! 

THE MUSICIANS. 

My beloved is white and ruddy, 

The chiefest among ten thousand ; 

His locks are black as a raven, 

His eyes are the eyes of doves, 

Of doves by the rivers of water, 

His lips are like unto lilies, 

X^Topping sweet-smelling myrrh* 

AROBXrBmZJNTUS. 

Who is that youth with the dark assure 
eyes, 


And hair, in color like unto the wine, 

Parted upon his forehead, and behind 
Falling m flowing locks 

PARANYMPHUS 

The Xazarene 

Who preaeheth to the poor in field and 
village 

The coming of God’s Kingdom. 

ARCHLTRICLINUS. 

How serene 

His aspect is ! manly yet womanly. 

PARANYMPHUS. 

Most beautiful among the sons of men ! 

Oft known to weep, but never known to 
laugh. 

ARCHITBICLINUS. 

And tell me, she with eyes of olive tint, 
And skin as fair as wheat, and pale brown 
hair. 

The woman at his side ? 

PARANYMPHUS. 

His mother, Mary. 

ARCHITBICLINUS. 

And the tall figure standing close behind 
them, 

Clad all in white, with face and beard like 
ashes, 

As if he were Elias, the White Witness, 
Come from his cave on Carmel to fore- 
tell 

The end of all things ? 

PARANYMPHUS. 

That is Manahem 
The Essenian, he who dwells among the 
palms 

Kear the Dead Sea. 

ARCHITBICLINUS. 

He who foretold to Herod 
He should one day be King ? 

PARANYMPHUS. 

The same. 
abohixriclinus. 

Then why 

Doth he come here to sadden with his 
presence 
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Our marriage feast, belonging to a sect 
Haters of women, and that taste not wine ? 

THE MUSICIAKS, 

My nndefiled is but one. 

The only one of her mother, 

The choice of her that bare her ; 

The daughters saw her and blessed her ; 
The queens and the concubines praised 
her ; 

Saying, Lo ^ who 15 this 

That iooketh forth as the morning ? 

3IA17AHEM, aside. 

The Kuler of the Feast is gazing at me, 

As if he asked, why is that old man here 
Among the revellers ? And thou, the 
Anointed ! 

Why art thou here ? I see as m a vision 
A figure clothed in purple, crowned with 
thorns ; 

I see a cross uplifted in the darkness, 

And hear a cry of agony, that shall echo 
Forever and forever through the world I 

ABCHITBICLIHIJS. 

Give us more wine. These goblets are all 
empty 

to CHRISTUS. 

They have 110 wine ! 

CHJRISTUS. 

0 woman, what have I 
To do with thee? Mine hour is not yet 
come. 

MARY to ike servants. 

Whatever he shall say to you, that do. 

CHRISTOS. 

Fill up these pots with water. 

THE MUSICIANS. 

Come, my beloved, 

Let us go forth into the field, 

Let US lodge m the villages ; 

Let us get up early to the vmeyards, 

Let US see if the vine flourish, 

Whether the tender grape appear, 

And the pomegranates bud forth. 

CHRISTUS. 

Draw out now 

And bear unto the Ruler of the Feest* 


3IANAHEM, aside. 

0 thou, brought up among the Essenians, 
Nurtured in abstinence, taste not the wine ! 
It IS the poison of dragons from the vme- 
yards 

Of Sodom, and the taste of death is m it ! 

ABCHlTBIClANTrS tO ike BRIX>EGROOM. 

All men set forth good wme at the be- 
ginning, 

And when men have well drunk, that which 
is worse ; 

But thou hast kept the good wine until 
now. 

MAKAHEM, aside. 

The things that have been and shall be no 
more, 

The things that are, and that hereafter 
shall be, 

The things that might have been, and yet 
were not, 

The fading twilight of great joys departed. 
The daybreak of great truths as yet un- 
nsen, 

The intuition and the expectation 
Of somethmg, which, when come, 1$ not the 
same, 

But only bke its forecast in men’s dreams, 
The longing, the delay, and the delight, 
Sweeter for the delay ; youth, hope, love, 
death, 

And disappointment which is also death, 
All these make up the sum of human life ; 
A dream withm a dream, a wind at night 
Howling across the desert in despair, 
Seeking for something lost it cannot find. 
Fate or foreseeing, or whatever name 
Men call it, matters not ; what is to be 
Hath been fore-written in the thought 
divine 

From the beginmng. None can hide 
from it, 

But it will find him out ; nor run from it, 
But it o’ertaketh him I The Lord hath 
said it. 

THE BRIDEGROOM to the BRIDE, On the bixicony. 

When Abraham went with Sarah into 
Egypt, 

The land was all illumined with her 
beauty ; 

1 But tbou dost make the very night itself 

I Brighter than day ! Behold, in glad pro* 
cession. 
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*tJrowding the threshold of the sky above us, 

The stars come forth to meet thee with 
their lamps ; 

And the soft winds, the ambassadors of 
flowers, 

From neighboring gardens and from fields 
unseen, 

Come laden with odors unto thee, my 
Queen ! 

THE MUSICIANS. 

Awake, O north-wind, 

And come, thou wind of the South. 

Blow, blow upon my garden, 

That the spices thereof may flow out. 


IV 

IN THE CORNFIELDS 

PHILIP. 

Onward through leagues of sun-illumined 
corn. 

As if thi'ough parted seas, the pathway 
runs, 

And crowned with sunshine as the Prince 
of Peace 

Walks the beloved Master, leading us, 

As Moses led our fathers in old times 

Out of the land of bondage ! We have 
found 

Him of whom Moses and the Prophets 
wrote, 

Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph. 

NATHANAEL. 

Can any good come out of Nazareth ? 

Can this be the Messiah ? 

PHILIP. 

Come and see. 

NATHANAEL. 

The summer sun grows hot : I am anhun- 
gered. 

How cheerily the Sabbath-breaking^ 

Pipes in tbe corn, and bids us to his Feast 

Of Wheat Sheaves i How the bearded, 
ripening ears 

Toss in the roofless temple of the air ; 

As if the unseen hand of some High-Pnest 

Waved them before Mount Tabor as an 
altsr ! 

£t were no barm, if we should pluck and eat. 


PHILIP 

How wonderful it is to walk abroad 
With the Good Master ! Since the miracle 
He wrought at Cana, at the marriage feast, 
His fame hath gone abroad through all the 
land, 

And when we come to Nazareth, thon shalt 
see 

How his own people will receive their 
Prophet, 

And hail him as Messiah ! See, he turns 
And looks at thee. 

CHRISTUS 

Behold an Israelite 
In whom there is no guile. 

NATHANAEL. 

Whence knowest thou me ? 

CHRISTUS. 

Before that Plulip called thee, when thou 
wast 

Under the fig-tree, I beheld thee. 

NATHANAEL. 

Rabbi ! 

Thou art the Son of God, thou art the Bang 
Of Israel ! 

CHRISTUS. 

Because I said I saw thee 
Under the fig-tree, before Philip called thee, 
Believest thou ? Thou shalt see greater 
things. 

Hereafter thou shalt see the heavens un- 
closed, 

The angels of God ascending and descend-* 
ing 

Upon the Son of Man ! 

PHABisEBS, passing* 

Hail, Rabbi I 

CHRISTUS. 

Hail! 

PHARISEES. 

Behold how thy disciples do a thing 
Which is not lawful on the Sabbath-day, 
And thou forbiddest them not ^ 

CHRISTUS. 

Have ye not read 
What David did when he anhungered was. 
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And all they that were with him ? How { 
he entered | 

Into the house of God, and ate the shew- I 

bread, j 

Which was not lawful, saMng for the { 

priests ? ^ 

Have ye not read, how on the Sabbath-days 
The priests profane the Sabbath in the 
Temple, 

And yet are blameless ? But I say to you, 
One m this place is greater than "the 
Temple ! 

And had ye known the meaning of the 
words, 

I will have mercy and not sacrifice, 

The guiltless ye would not condemn. Tlie 
Sabbath 

Was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath. 

Passes on with the disciples, 

PHARISEES. 

This is, alas ! some poor demoniac 
Wandering about the fields, and uttering 
His unmtelligible blasphemies 
Among the common people, who receive 
As prophecies the words they comprehend 
not I 

Deluded folk ! The incomprehensible 
Alone excites their wonder. There is none 
So visionary, or so void of sense, 

But he will find a crowd to follow Hm I 

V 

NAZARETH 

CHRiSTUS, reading in the Synagogue, 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me.^ 

He hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
Unto the poor ; to heal the broken-hearted ; 
To comfort those that mourn, and to throw 
open 

The prison doors of captives, and proclaim 
The Year Acceptable of the Lord, our God ! 
Me doses the bod: and sits down, 

A PHARISEE 

Who is this youth ? He hath taken the 
Teacher^s seat ! 

Will he instruct the Bidets ? 

Hfty years 

Have 1 been Pnest here in Synagogue, 


And never have I seen so young a man 
Sit in the Teacher’s seat I 

CHRISTUS. 

Behold, to-day 
This scripture is fulfilled. One is appointed 
And hath been sent to them that mourn in 
Zion, 

To give them beauty for ashes, and the oil 
Of joy for mourning! They shall build 
again 

The old waste-places ; and again raise Up 
The former desolations, and repair 
The cities that are wasted! As a bride- 
groom 

Deeketh himself with ornaments ; as a bride 
Adorneth herself with jewels, so the Lord 
Hath clothed me with the robe of righteous- 
ness ! 

A PRIEST, 

He speaks the Prophet’s words ; hut with 
an air 

As if himself had been foreshadowed in 
them I 

CHBISTUS. 

For Zion’s sake I will not hold my peace. 
And for Jerusalem's sake I will not rest 
Until its righteousness be as a brightness, 
And its salvation as a lamp that burneth ! 
Thou shalt he called no longer the For- 
saken, 

'Not any more thy land the Desolate. 

The Lord hath "sworn, by his right hand 
hath sworn, 

And by his arm of strength : I will no more 
Give to tbme enemies thy corn as meat ; 
The sons of strangers shall not drink thy 
wme. 

Go through, go through the gates! Pre- 
pare a way 

Unto the people ! Gather out the stones 1 
Lift up a standard lor the people ! 

A PREBST. 

Ah! 

These axe seditious words I 

CBRISTtrS. 

And they shall call them 
The holy people ; the redeemed of God I 
And thou, Jerusalem, shalt be called Sought 
out, 

A city not forsaken I 
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A PHARISEE. 

Is not this 

The carpenter Joseph’s son? Is not his 
mother 

Called Marj^ and his brethren and his 
sisters 

Are they not with us? Doth he make 
hmiself 

To be a Prophet ? 

CfHKISTTTS. 

No man is a Prophet 
tn his own country, and among his kin. 

In his own house no Prophet is accepted. 

I say to you, m the land of Israel 
Were many widows in Elijah’s day, 

When for three years and more the heayens 
were shut, 

A.nd a great famine was throughout the 
land ; 

But unto no one was Elijah sent 
Save to Sarepta, to a city of Sidon, 

And to a woman there that was a widow. 
And many lepers were there in the land 
Of Israel, in the time of Eliseus 
The Prophet, and yet none of them was 
cleansed. 

Save Naaman the Syrian ! 

A nniEST. 

Say no more I 

Thou comest here into our Synagogue 
And speakest to the Elders and the Priests, 
As if the very mantle of Elijah 
Had fallen upon thee ! Art thou not 
ashamed ? 

A PHARISEE. 

We want no Prophets here 1 Let him be 
driven 

From Synagogue and city ! Let him go 
And prophesy to the Samaritans ! 

A-at EI41RR. 

Ihe world is changed. We Elders are as 
nothing 1 

We are b»it yesterdays, that have no part 
Or portion in to-day I Dry leaves that 
rustle, 

That make a little sound, and then are 
dust I 

A PHARISEE 

A carpeidea^’s apprentice I a meehanic, 
Whom we have seen at work here in the 
town ' , 


Day after clay ; a stripling without learn- 
ing, 

Shall he pretend to unfold the Word of God 
To men grown old in study of the Law ? 
Christos is thrust out. 


VI 

THE SEA OF GALILEE 
Peter and Ahorew mending their nets. 

PETER. 

Never was such a marvellous draught of 
fishes 

Heard of in Galilee ! The market-places 
Both of Bethsaida and Capernaum 
Are full of them ! Yet we had toiled all 
night 

And taken nothing, when the Master said : 
Launch out into 3ie deep, and cast your 
nets ; 

And doing this, we caught such multitudes. 
Our nets like spiders’ webs were snapped 
asunder, 

And with the draught we filled two ships 
so fnll 

That they began to sink. Then I knelt 
down 

Amazed, and said: O Lord,de|^rt from me, 
1 am a sinful man. And he made answer : 
Simon, fear not ; henceforth thou shalt 
catch men t 

What was the meaning of those words ? 

ATCDREW. 

I know not. 

But here is Philip, come from Na 2 areth. 
He hath been with the Master. Tell us, 
Philip, 

What tidings dost thou bring ? 

PHILIP. 

Most wonderful I 
As we drew near to Nain, out of the gate 
Upon a bier was carried the dead body 
Of a young man, his mother’s only son, 

And she a widow, who with lamentation 
Bewailed her loss, and the much people 
with her ; 

And when the Master saw her he was 
filled 

With pity ; and he said to her ; Weep not I 
And came and touched the bier, and they 
that bare it 
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Stood still ; and then he said : Young naan, 
arise ! 

And he that had been dead sat up, and 
soon 

Began to speak ; and he delivered him 
Unto Ins mother And there came a fear 
On all the people, and thej glorified 
The Lord, and said, rejoicing : A great 
Piophet 

Is risen up among us 1 and the Lord 
Hath visited his people ! 

PETER 

A great Prophet ? 
Ay, greater than a Prophet : greater even 
Than John the Baptist I 

PHILIP. 

Yet the Natarenes 

Rejected him 

PETER. 

The Nazarenes are dogs ! 
As natural brute beasts, they growl at 
things 

They do not undeistand; and they shall 
perish, 

Utterly peiish in their own corruption. 

The Nazarenes are dogs ! 

PHILIP. 

They drave him forth 
Out of their Synagogue, out of their city, 
Amd would have east him down a precipice, 
But, passing through the midst of them, he 
vanished 

Out of their hands. 

PETER. 

Wells are they without water. 
Clouds carried with a tempest, unto whom 
The mist of darkness is reserved forever I 

PHILIP. 

Behold he eometh There is one man with 
him 

I am amazed to see ! 

ANDREW. 

What man is that ? 

PHILIP, 

Judas Iscariot ; he that eometh last, 

Gfirt with a leathern apron. No one 
knoweth 


His history ; but the rumor of him is 
He had an unclean spirit m his youth. 

It hath not left him yet. 

CHRISTUS, passing. 

Come unto me, 

All ye that labor and are heavy laden, 

And" I will give you rest ! Come unto me, 
And take my yoke upon you and learn of me^ 
Por I am meek, and I am lowiy in heart, 
And ye shall all find lest unto your souk I 

PHILIP. 

Oh, there is something in that voice tha» 
reaches 

The innermost recesses of my spirit I 
I feel that it might say unto the blind : 
Receive your sight ! and straightway they 
would see ! 

I feel that it might say unto the dead, 

Arise ! and they would hear it and obey ! 
Behold, he beckons to us ! 

CHRISTUS, to PETER and ANDREW, 

Follow me ! 

PETER. 

Master, I will leave ail and tollow thee, 

VII 

THE DEMONIAC OF GADARA 

A GADARENE. 

He hath escaped, hath plucked his chains 
asunder, 

And broken his fetters ; always night and 
day 

Is in the mountains here, and in the tombs. 
Crying aloud, and cutting himself with 
stones, 

Exceeding fierce, so that no man can tame 
him ! 

THE DEMONIAC from ahoie^ mseen. 

O Asehmedai ! O Asohmedai, have pity I 

A GADARENE. 

Listen I It is his voice ! Go warn the people 
Just landing from the lake ! 

THE DEMONIAC. 

0 Asehmedai t 
Thou angel of the bottomless pit, have 
pity ! 
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It was enough, to hurl King Solomon, 

On whom be peace ! two hundred leagues 
away 

Into the country, and to make him scul- 
lion 

In the kitchen of the King of Masehke- 
meu ’ 

Why dost thou hurl me here among these ! 
rocks, 

And cut me with these stones ? 

A GADAKENE. 

He raves and mutters 

He knows not what 

THE DEMomAc, appearing from a tomb among 
the rochs. 

The wild cock Tarnegal 
Singeth to me, and bids me to the banquet. 
Where all the Jews shall come ; for they 
have slain 

Behemoth the great ox, who daily cropped 
A thousand hills for food, and at a draught 
Drank up the river Jordan, and have slain 
The huge Leviathan, and stretched his 
skm 

Upon the high walls of Jerusalem, 

And made them shine from one end of the 
world 

Unto the other ; and the fowl Barjuchne, 
Whose outspread wings eehpse the sun, 
and make 

Midnight at noon o’er all the continents ! 
And we shall drink the wme of Paradise 
From Adain’s cellars. 

A GABAUBKE. 

O thou unclean spirit ! 

THE BEMONIAO, kutlinq down a ston€» 

This is the wonderful Barjuchne’s ^gg, 

That feu out of her nest, and broke to 
pieces 

And swept away three hundred cedar- 
trees, 

And threescore villages I — Rabbi Eliezer, 
How thou didst sin there in that seaport 
town 

When thou hadst carried safe thy chest of 
silver 

Over the seven rivers for her sake ! 

I too have sinned beyond the reach of 
pardon. 

Te hiUs and nooantains, pray for mercy on 
me * 


Ye stars and planets, pray for mercy on 
me ! 

Ye sun and moon, oh pray for mercy on 
me i 

Chbistus and his disciples x)ass, 

A GABAREITE. 

There is a man here of Deeapolis, 

Who hath an unclean spirit ; so that none 
Can pass this way. He hves among the 
tombs 

Up there upon the cliffs, and hurls down 
stones 

On those who pass beneath. 

CHBISTUS. 

Come out of him, 

Thou unclean spirit 1 

THE BEMO^^AC. 

What have I to do 
With thee, thou Son of God? Do no* 
torment us. 

CHBISTUS. 

What is thy name ? 

THE BEMOKIAC. 

Legion ; for we are many. 
Cain, the first murderer ; and the King 
Belshazzar, 

And Evil Merodach of Babylon, 

And Admatha, the death-cloud, prince of 
Persia ; 

And Aschmedai, the angel of the pit, 

And many other devils. We are Legion. 
Send us not forth beyond Deeapolis ; 
Command ns not to go into the deep I 
There is a herd of swine here in the pas^ 
tures, 

Let us go into them. 

1 CHBISTUS. 

Come out of him. 

Thou unclean spirit I 

A gababene. 

See, how stupefied, 

How motionless he stands ! He eiies no 
more ; 

He seems bewildered and in silence stares 
As one who, walking in his sleep, awakes 
And knows not where he is, and looka 
about him, 

And at his nakedness, and is ashamed. 
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THE DEMONIAC. 

Why am I here alone among the tombs ? 
What have they done to me, that I am 
naked *? 

Ah, woe IS me ! 

CHBISTOS. 

Go home unto thy friends 
And tell them how great things the Lord 
hath done 

For thee, and how He had compassion on 
thee ! 

A swrsfEBEKD, running. 

The herds ! the herds ! 0 most unlucky 
day ! 

They were all feeding quiet in the sun, 
When suddenly they started, and grew 
savage 

As the wild boars of Tabor, and together 
Rushed down a precipice into the sea ! 
They are all drowned ! 

PETER 

Thus righteously are punished 
The apostate Jews, that eat the flesh of 
swine, 

And broth of such abominable things I 

GREEKS OF GADARA. 

We sacrifice a sow unto Demeter 
At the beginning of harvest, and another 
To Dionysus at the vintage-time. 

Therefore we prize our herds of swine, and 
count them 

Not as unclean, but as things consecrate 
To the immortal gods. O great magician, 
Depart out of our coasts ; let us alone, 

We are afraid of thee. 

PETER. 

Let us depart ; 

For they that sanctify and purify 
Themselves in gardens, eatmg flesh of swine, 
And the abomination, and the mouse. 

Shall be consumed together, saith the Lord ! 


VIII 

TALITHA CUMI 

JAIRUS at the feet of christus. 

O Master 1 1 entreat thee ! I implore thee ! 
My daughter lieth at the point of death ; 


j I pray thee come and lay thy hands upon 
i her, 

And she shall live ! 

CHSISTTS 

Who was it touched my garments f 

SIMON PETER, 

Thouseest the multitude that throng and 
press thee. 

And sayest thou : Who touched me 2 
T was not I. 

CHRISTUS. 

Some one hath touched my garments; 1 
perceive 

That virtue is gone out of me. 

A WOMAN. 

O Master 1 

Forgive me ! For I said within myself. 

If I so much as touch his garment’s hem, 

I shall be whole 

CHRISTUS. 

Be of good comfort, daughter! 
Thy faith hath made thee whole. Depart 
in peace, 

A MESSENGER /roni the house. 

Why troublest thou the Master ? Hearest 
thou not 

The flute-players, and the voices of the wo* 
men 

Singing their lamentation ? She is dead ! 

THE MINSTRELS AND MOURNERS. 

We have girded ourselves with sackcloth ! 
We have covered our heads with ashes ! 
For our young men die, and our maidens 
Swoon m the streets of the city ; 

And into their mother’s bosom 
They pour out their souls like water ! 

CHRISTUS, going in 

Give place Why make ye this ado, and 
weep? 

She is not dead, but sleepeth, 

THE MOTHER, Jrow vntkin. 

Cruel Death f 

To take away from me this teuder blos- 
som i 

To take away my dove, my Iamb, my dal** 
ling ! 
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THB IVONSTBELS AND MOURNERS. 

He Hath led me and brought into darkness, 

Like the dead of old iii dark places ! 

He hath bent his bow, and hath set me 

^art as a mark for his arrow I 

BCe hath covered himself with a cloud, 

That our prayer should not pass through 
and reach him ! 

THE CROWD. 

He stands beside her bed ! He takes her 
hand ! 

Listen, he speaks to her I 

CHRISTUS, within^ 

Maiden, arise I 

THE CROWD. 

See, she obeys his voice 1 She stirs ! She 
lives ! 

Her mother holds her folded m her arms ! 

O miracle of miracles ! O marvel ! 


IX 

THE TOWER OF MAGDALA 

MARY MAGDALENE. 

Companionless, misatisfied, forlorn, 

I sit here in this lonely tower, and look 
Upon the lake below me, and the hills 
That swoon with heat, and see as in a 
vision 

All my past life unroll itself before me. 

The princes and the merchants come to 
me, 

Merchants of Tyre and Princes of Damas- 
cus, 

And pass, and disappear, and are no more ; 
But leave behmd their merchandise and 
jewels, 

Their perfumes, and their gold, and their 
disgust. 

I loathe them, and the very memory of them 
Is ante me as thought of food to one 
Cloyed with the luscious figs of Dalmanu- 
tha J 

What if hereafter, in the long hereafter 
Of endless joy or pain, or joy in pain, 

It werO my punishment to be with them 
Grown hideous and decrepit in their sins, 
And hear them say i Thou that hast brought 
us here, 

Be unto us as thou hast been of old 1 


I look upon this raiment that I wear, 

These silks, and these embroideries, and 
they seem 

Only as cerements wrapped about my 
limbs 1 

I look upon these rings thick set with pearls, 
And emerald and amethyst and jasper, 

And they are burning coals upon my fiesb ! 
This serpent on my wrist becomes alive ! 
Away, thou viper I and away, ye garlands. 
Whose odors bring the swift remembrance 
back 

Of the unhallowed revels in these cham-' 
hers ! 

But yesterday, — and yet it seems to me 
Something remote, like a pathetic song 
Sung long ago by minstrels in the street, 
But yesterday, as from this tower I gazed 
Over the olive and the walnut trees 
Upon the lake and the white ships, and 
wondered 

Whither and whence they steered, and who 
was in them, 

A fisher’s boat drew near the landing-place 
Under the oleanders, and the people 
Caine up from it, and passed beneath the 
tower, 

Close under me. In front of them, as 
leader, 

Walked one of royal aspect, clothed in 
white, 

Who lifted up his eyes, and looked at me, 
And all at once the air seemed filled and 
living 

With a mysterious power, that streamed 
from him, 

And overflowed me with an atmosphere 
Of light and love. As one entranced 1 
stood, 

And when I woke again, lo ^ he was gone ; 
So that I said : Perhaps it is a dream 
But from that very hour the seven demons 
That had their habitation in this body 
Which men call beautiful, departed from 
me 1 

This morning, when the first gleam of the 
dawn 

Made Lebanon a glory in tbe air, 

And all below was darkness, I beheld 
An angel, or a spirit glorified, 

With wind-tossM garments walking on the 
lake. 

The face I could not see, but I distim 

guisb^Mi 
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The attitude and gesture, and I knew | 
T was he that healed me. And the gusty j 
wind 

Brought to mine ears a voice, which seemed ; 

to say : I 

Be of good cheer ! ’T is I ! Be not afraid I ] 
And from the darkness, scarcely heard, the 
answer , I 

If it be thou, bid me come unto thee j 

Upon the water I And the voice said : ' 
Come ! | 

And then I heard a cry of fear: Lord, 
save me ! } 

As of a drowning man. And then the i 
voice . 

Why didst thou doubt, O thou of little 
faith ! 

At this all \anished, and the wind was 
hushed. 

And the great sun came up above the hills, 
And the swift-fiying vapors hid themselves 
In caverns among the rocks ! Oh, I must 
hud him 

And follow him, and be with him forever 1 

Thou box of alabaster, in whose walls 
The souls of flowers he pent, the precious 
balm 

And spikenard of Arabian farms, the spirits 
Of aromatic herbs, ethereal natures 
Nursed by the sun and dew, not all un- 
worthy 

To bathe his consecrated feet, whose step 
Makes every threshold holy that he crosses ; 
Let us go forth upon our pilgrimage, 

Thou and I only I Let us search for him 
Until we find him, and pour out our souls 
Before his feet, till all that ’s left of us 
Shall be the broken caskets that once held 
us ! 

X 

THE HOUSE OF SIMON THE PHARISEE 
A GUEST at table 

Are ye deceived ? Have any of the Knlers 
Believed on him ? or do they know indeed 
This man to be the very Christ ? Howbeit 
W'e know whence this man is, but when the 
Christ 

Shall come, none knoweth whence he is. 

CHBISTUS 

Whereunto shall I hken, then, the men 


Of this generation ? and what are they 
like? 

They are like children sitting in the mar- 
kets, 

And calling unto one another, saying : 

We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced ; 

We have moomed unto you, and ye have 
not wept ! 

This say I unto you, for John the Baptist 
Came neither eating bread nor drinking 
wine ; 

Ye say he hath a devil. The Son of Man 
Eating and drinking cometh, and ye say : 
Behold a gluttonous man, and a wine-blb 
her ; 

Behold a friend of publicans and sinners I 

A GUEST aside to simok. 

Who is that woman yonder, gliding in 
So silently behind him ? 

SIMON. 

It is Mary, 

Who dwelleth in the Tower of MagdaK 

THE GUEST. 

See, how she kneels there weeping, and her 
tears 

Fall on his feet ; and her long, golden hair 
Waves to and fro and wipes them dry again. 
And now she kisses them, and from a box 
Of alabaster is anointing them 
With precious ointment, filling aU the house 
With its sweet odor ! 

SIMON, aside. 

Oh, this man, forsooth, 
Were he indeed a Prophet, would have 
known 

Who and what manner of woman this may 
be 

That toucheth him ! would know she is a 
sinner ! 

CHJEUSTUS. 

Simon, somewhat have I to say to thee. 

SIMON. 

Master, say on. 

CHBISTUS. 

A certain creditor 

Had once two debtors ; and the one of them 
Owed him five hundred pence ; the other, 
fifty. 
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They having naught to pay withal, he 
frankly 

Forgave them both. Now tell me which of 
them 

WiE love him most ? 

SIMON. 

He, I suppose, to whom 

He most forgave. 

CHKISTXJS. 

Yea, thou hast rightly judged. 

Seest thou this woman? When thine 
house I entered, 

Thou gavest me no water for my feet, 

But she hath washed them with her tears, 
and wiped them 

With her own hair. Thou gavest me no 
kiss ; 

This woman hath not ceased, since I came 
in, 

To kiss my feet. My head with oil didst 
thou 

Anoint not ; but this woman hath anointed 

My feet with ointment. Hence I say to 
thee, 

Her sins, which have been many, are for- 
given, 

For she loved much. 

THE GUESTS. 

On, who, then, is this man 

That pardoneth also sins without atone- 
ment? 

CHRISTOS. 

Woman, thy faith hath saved thee ! Go in 
peace f 


THE SECOND PASSOVER 
I 

BEFORE THE GATES OF MACHiERUS 

MANAHBM. 

Welcome, O wilderness, and welcome, 
night 

And solitude, and ye swift-flying stars 
Tfi^tt drift with golden sands the barren 
heavens, 

Welcome once tnore I The Angels of the 
Wind 


Hasten across the desert to receive me ; 
And sweeter than men’s voices are to me 
The voices of these sohtudes ; the sound 
Of unseen rivulets, and the far-ofl cry 
Of bitterns m the reeds of water-pools 
And lo ! above me, like the Prophet’s arrow 
Shot from the eastern wmdow, high m air 
The clamorous cranes go singing thruugh 
the mght 

0 ye mysterious pilgrims of the air, 

Would I had wings that I might follow 

you! 

1 look forth from these mountains, and be- 

hold 

The omnipotent and omnipresent night, 
Mysterious as the future and the fate 
That hangs o’er all men’s li\ es ! I see be- 
neath me 

The desert stretching to the Dead Sea shore, 
And westward, faint and far away, the 
glimmer 

Of torches on Mount Olivet, announcing 
The rising of the Moon of Passover. 

Like a great cioss it seems, on which sus- 
pended, 

With head bowed down in agony, I see 
A human figure I Hide, 0 merciful heaven, 
The awful apparition from my sight I 

And thou, Machserus, lifting high and black 
Thy dreadful walls against the rising moon, 
Haunted by demons and by apparitions, 
Lilith, and Jezerhara, and Bedargon, 

How grim thou showest in the uncertam 
light, 

A palace and a prison, where King Herod 
Feasts with Herodias, while the Baptist 
John 

Fasts, and consumes his unavailing life I 
And in thy court-yard grows the untithed 
rue, 

Huge as the olives of Gethsemane, 

And ancient as the terebinth of Hebron, ^ 
Coeval with the world. Would that itju 
leaves 

Medicinal could purge thee of the demons 
That now possess thee, and the cunning fox 
T^at burrows in thy walls, contriving mis- 
chief ! 

Musie is heard from within, 

Angels of God ! SandaJphon, thou thal 
weavest 

The prayers of men into immortal garlandsi 
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And thou, Metatron, who dost gather up 
Their songs, and bear them to the gates of 
heaven, 

Now gather up together in your hands 
The piayeis that fill this prison, and the 
songs 

That echo from the ceiling of this palace, 
And lay them side by side before God’s 
feet ! 

He enters the castle, 

n 

HEROD’S BANQUET-HALL 

HAKAHEM. 

Thou hast sent for me, O King, and I am 
here. 


MANAHEM. 

Yea, I remember it. 

HEROn 

Thinkmg thou didst not know me, I re- 
plied : 

I am of humble birth ; whereat thou, smil- 

iag, 

Didst smite me with thy hand, and saidst 
again : 

Thou sh2t be King ; and let the friendly 
blows 

That Manahem hath given thee on this day 

Remind thee of the fickleness of fortune. 

MAKAHEH. 

What more ? 

SEROn. 

No more. 


HEROD. 

Who art thou ? 

MANAHEM. 

Manahem, the Essenian. 

HEROD. 

I recognize thy features, but what mean 

These torn and faded garments ? On thy 
road 

Have demons crowded thee, and rubbed 
against thee, 

And given thee weary knees ? A cup of 
wme ! 


MANAHEM. 

The Essenians dniik no wme. 


HEROD 

What wilt thou, then ? 


Nothing. 


MANAHEM. 

HEROD. 

Not even a cup of water ? 


MANAHEM. 

Why hast thou sent for me ? 


Nothing. 


HEROD. 

Dost thou remember 
One day when I, a schoolboy in the streets 
Of the great city, met thee on my way 
To school, and thou didst say to me : Here- 
after 

Thou shalt be king ? 


MANAHEM. 

Yea, for I smd to thee i 
It shall be well with thee if thou love jus« 
tice 

And clemency towards thy fellow-men. 
Hast thou done this, O Bong ? 

HEROD. 

Go, ask my people. 

MANAHEM. 

And then, foreseeing all thy life, I added : 
But these thou wilt forget ; and at the end 
Of life the Lord will punish thee. 

HEROD. 

The end f 

When will that come ? For this I sent to 
thee. 

How long shall I still reign ? Thou dost 
not answer ! 

> Speak 1 shall I reign ten years ? 

MANAHEM. 

Thou shalt reign twenty, 
Nay, thirty years. I cannot name the end 

HEROD. 

Thirty ? I thank thee, good Essenian I 
This IS my buthday, and a happier one 
Was never mine We hold a banquet here. 
See, yonder are Herodias and her daughter. 

MANAHEM, iZSide, 

’Tis said that devils sometimes take tl» 
&hape 
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Of muiistermg angels, clothed with air. 
That they may be inhabitants of earth, 

And lead man to destruction. Such are 
these. 

HEBOD. 

Knowest thou John the Baptist ? 

MANAHEM. 

Yea, I know him ; 

Who knows him not ? 

HEROD. 

Know, then, this John the Baptist 
Said that it was not lawful I should marry 
My brother Philip’s wife, and John the 
Baptist 

Is here in prison In my father’s time 
Matthias Margaloth was put to death 
For tearing the golden eagle from its sta- 
tion 

Above the Temple Gate, — a slighter 
crime 

Than John is guilty of. These things are 
warnings 

To internieddlers not to play with eagles. 
Living or dead. I fchink the Essenians 
Are wiser, or more wary, are they not ? 

MANAHBM. 

The Essenians do not marry. 

KBBOD. 

Thou hast ^ven 
My words a meaning foreign to my 
thought. 

MAKAHEM. 

liet me go hence, 0 King I 

HEBOB. 

Stay yet awhile, 

And see the daughter of Herodias dance. 
Cleopatra of Jerusalem, my mother, 

In her best days, was not more beautiful. 
Music, The Baughtbb of Hbbobias dances, 

HEBOB. 

Oh, wWt was Miriam dancing with her 
timbrel, 

Compared to this one ? 

HAKAHEM, astde. 

0 thou Angel of Death, 
Dancing at funerals among the women^ 


When men bear out the dead I The air is 
hot 

And stifies me ! Oh for a breath of air f 
Bid me depart, O King t 

HEBOB. 

Kot yet. Come hithe., 
Salome, thou enchantress I Ask of me 
Whate’er thou wilt ; and even unto the 
half 

Of all my kingdom, I will give it thee, 

As the Lord liveth 1 

DAUGHTER OF BEBODiAs, kneeling. 

Give me here the head 
Of John the Baptist on this silver charger J 

HEBOB. 

Kot that, dear child I I dare not ; for the 
people 

Regard John as a prophet. 

DAUGHTER OF HEBODIAS. 

Thou hast sworn it. 

HEBOB. 

For mine oath’s sake, then. Send unto the 
prison ; 

Let him die quickly. Oh, accursed oath I 

MAHAHEH. 

Bid me depart, O King ! 

HEBOB. 

Good Manahem, 

Give me thy hand. I love the Essenians 
He ’s gone and hears me not I The guests 
are dumb, 

Awaiting the pale face, the silent witness. 
The lamps flare ; and the curtains of the 
doorways 

Wave to and fro as if a ghost were 
passing ! 

Strengthen my heart, red wine of AscalonI 


m 

UNDER THE WALLS OF MACH^RUS 

KAKAHEia, rushing out. 

Away from this Palace of sin ! 

The demons, the terrible powers 
Of the air, that haunt its towers 
And bide in its water-spouts. 
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Deafen me with the din 
Of their laughter and their shouts 
For the crimes that are done within I 

Sink back into the earth, 

Or vamsh into the air, 

Thou castle of despau? ! 

Let it all be but a dream 
Of the things of monstrous birth, 

Of the things that only seem ! 

White Angel of the Moon, 

Onafiel I be my guide 
Out of this hateful place 
Of sin and death, nor hide 
In yon black cloud too soon 
Thy pale and tranquil face ! 

A trumpet is blown from the walls. 
Hark ! hark ! It is the breath 
Of the trump of doom and death, 

From the battlements overhead 
Like a burden of sorrow cast 
On the midnight and the blast, 

A wailing for the dead, 

That the gusts drop and uplift ! 

O Herod, thy vengeance is swift ! 

O Herodias, thou hast been 
The demon, the evil thing, 

That in place of Esther the Queen, 

In place of the lawful bnde, 

Hast lam at night by the side 
Of Ahasuerns the kmg I 

The trumpet agatn. 

The Prophet of God is dead ! 

At a drunken monarch’s call. 

At a dancing- woman’s l>eck, 

They have severed that stubborn neck 
And into the banquet-hall 
Are bearing the ghastly head ! 

A body is thrown from the tower, 

A torch of lurid red 

Lights the window with its glow ; 

And a white mass as of snow 
Is hurled into the abyss 
Of the black precipice. 

That yawns for it below ! 

O hand of the Most High, 

O hand of Adonai ! 

Bury it, hide it away 

From the birds and beasts of prey^ 

And the eyes of the homicide, 

More pitiless than they, 

As thou didst bury of yore 
The body of him that died 
On the mountain of Peer 1 


Even now I behold a sign, 

A threatening of wrath divine, 

A watery, wandering star, 

Through whose streaming hair, and the 
white 

Unfolding garments of light, 

That trail behind it afar. 

The constellations shme ’ 

And the whiteness and brightness appear 
Like the Angel bearuig the beer 
By the hair of his head, in the might 
And rush of his vehement tiight. 

And I listen until I hear 
From fathomless depths of the sky 
The voice of his prophecy 
Sounding louder and more near i 

Malediction * malediction I 
May the lightnings of heaven fall 
On palace and prison wall, 

And their desolation be 

As the day of fear and affliction, 

As the day of anguish and ire, 

With the burning and fuel of fire. 

In the Valley of the Sea ! 


IV 

NICODEMUS AT NIGHT 

NICODEMTS. 

The streets are silent. The dark houses 
seem 

Like sepulchres, in which the sleepers lie 
Wrapped in their shrouds, and for the mo- 
ment dead. 

The lamps are all extinguished ; only one 
Burns steadily, and from the door its light 
Lies like a shining gate across the street. 
He waits for me. Ah, should this be at last 
The long-expected Christ 1 I see him there 
Sitting alone, deep-buried in his thought, 
As if the weight of all the world were rest- 

Upon him, and thus bowed him down. O 
iBabhi, 

We know thou art a Teacher come from 
God, 

For no man can perform the miracles 
Thou dost perform, except the Lord be with 
him. 

Thou art a Prophet, sent here to proclaim 
The Kingdom of the Lord. Behold in me 
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A Ruler of the Jews, who long have waited 
The coming of that kingdom. Tell me of it. 

CHRISTUS. 

Yerily, verily I say unto thee. 

Except a man be born agam, he cannot 
Behold the Kingdom of God 1 

]st:codemus. 

Be born again ? 

How can a man be born when he is old ? 
Say, can he enter for a second time 
Into his mother’s womb, and so be born ? 

CHRISTUS. 

Verily I say unto thee, except 
A man be born of water and the spirit, 

He cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. 
For that which of the flesh is born, is 
flesh ; 

And that which of the spirit is born, is 
spirit. 

NICODEMUS 

We Israelites from the Primeval Man 
Adam Ahelion derive our bodies ; 

Our souls are breathings of the Holy Ghost. 
Ro more than this we know, or need to 
know. 

CHRISTUS. 

Then marvel not, that I said unto thee 
Ye must be born again. 

NICODEMUS. 

The mystery 

Of birth and death we cannot comprehend. 
CHRISTUS. 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, and we 
hear 

The sound thereof, but know not whence it 
cometh, 

Ror whither it ^oeth. So is every one 
Born of the spirit ! 

RicoPEMUS, aside. 

How can these things be ? 
He seems to speak of some vague realm of 
shadows, 

Some unsubstantial kingdom of the air I 
It is not this the Jews are waiting for, 

Ror can this be the Christy the Son of 
David, 

Who shall deliver us I 


CHRISTUS. 

Art thou a master 

Of Israel, and knowest not these things ? 
We speak that ure do knoiv, and testify 
That we have seen, and ^ e will not receive 
Our witness If I tell you earthly things, 
And ye believe not, how shall ye beheve, 

If I should tell you of things heavenly ? 
And no man hath ascended up to heaven. 
But He alone that first came down from 
heaven, 

Even the Son of Man which is in heaven ! 
mcoPEMUs, aside. 

This is a dreamer of dreams ; a visionary, 
Whose bram is overtasked, until he deems 
The unseen world to be a thmg substantial, 
And this we live in, an unreal vision ^ 

And yet his presence fascinates and fills me 
With wonder, and I feel myself exalted 
Into a higher region, and become 
Myself m part a dreamer of his dreams, 

A seer of his visions ! 

CHmSTUS. 

And as Moses 
Uplifted the serpent in the wilderness, 

So must the Son of Man be lifted up ; 

That whosoever shall believe m Him 
Shall perish not, but have eternal life. 

He that believes in Him is not condemned ; 
He that beheves not, is condemned already. 

RicoPEMUs, aside. 

He speaketh like a Prophet of the Lord I 

CHRISTUS. 

This IS the condemnation ; that the light 
Is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness 

Rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil I 

NicoDEMUS, aside. 

Of me he speaketh 1 He reproveth me, 
Because I come by mgbt to question Mm f 

CHRISTUS. 

For every one that doefch evil deeds 
Hateth the light, nor cometh to the light, 
Lest he should be reproved. 

RjcoPEWCUS, aside, 

i Alas, how truly 

I He readeth what is passing in my heart I 
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CHKISTUS. 

But he that doeth truth comes to the light. 
So that his deeds may be made mamfest, 
That they are wrought in God. 

mconEMUs. 

Alas ! alas t 
V 

BLIND BARTIMEUS 

BAETIMEUS. 

Be not impatient, Chihon ; it is pleasant 
To sit here lu the shadow of the walls 
Under the palms, and hear the hum of 
bees, 

And rumor of voices passing to and fro, 
And drowsy bells of caravans on their way 
To Sidon or Damascus This is still 
The City of Palms, and yet the walls thou 
seest 

Are not the old walls, not the walls where 
Rahab 

Hid the two spies, and let them down by 
cords 

Out of the window, when the gates were 
shut, 

And it was dark. Those walls were over- 
thrown 

When Joshua’s army shouted, and the 
priests 

Blew with their seven trumpets. 

CKXiaON. 

When was that ? 

BAETIMEUS. 

O my sweet rose of Jericho, I know not. 
Hundreds of years ago. And over there 
Beyond the river, the great prophet Elijah 
Was taken by a whirlwind up to heaven 
In chariot of fire, with fiery horses 
That is the plain of Moab ; and beyond 
it 

Rise the blue summits of Mount Abarim, 
Nebo and Pisgah and Peer, where Moses 
Died, whom the Lord knew face to face, 
and whom 

He buried in a valley, and no man 
Knows of his sepulchre unto this day. 

cHimoir. 

W^ld thou couldst see these places, as I 
see them. 


I BABTIStEUS. 

‘ I have not seen a glimmer of the light 
j Smee thou wast boin. I never saw thy face, 

‘ And yet I seem to see it ; and one day 
Perhaps shall see it ; for there is a Prophet 
In Galilee, the Messiah, the Son of David, 
Who heals the blmd, if I could only find 
him. 

I hear the sound of many feet approaching. 
And voices, like the murmur of a crowd ! 
What seest thou ? 

CHmOK. 

A young man clad in white 
Is coming through the gateway, and a 
crowd 

Of people follow. 

BAETIMEUS. 

Can it be the Prophet f 
O neighbors, tell me who it is that passes ? 

OiTE OP THE CBOWB. 

Jesus of Nazareth, 

BAETIMEUS, Crying, 

O Son of David f 

Have mercy on me t 

MAinr OF THE CEOWB. 

Peace, Blind Bartimeus t 
Do not disturb the Master. 

BAETiMBcrs, Crying more vehemenUy* 

Son of David, 

Have mercy on me ! 

OKE OF THE CEOWD. 

See, the Master stops. 
Be of good comfort ; nse, He calleth thee f 

BAETIMEUS, casting avoay Ms doak* 
Chilion ! good neighbors 1 lead me on- 

CHEISTUS, 

What wilt tho« 

That I should do to thee ? 

BAETIMEUS. 

Good Lord I my sight— 
That I receive my sight I 

CHBXSTUS. 

Receive thy sight ! 
Thy f»5th hath made thee whole ! 
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THE CROWH. 

He sees again I 

Chbistus passes on. The crowd gathers round 
Bastdiecs. 

BARTIMErS. 

I see again ; but sight bewilders me I 
Like a remembered di'eam, familiar things 
Come back to me, I see the tender sky 
Above me, see the trees, the city walls,* 
And the old gateway, through whose echo- 
ing arch 

I groped so many years; and you, my 
neighbors ; 

But know you by your friendly voices only. 
How beautiful * the world is I and hoTw 
wide! 

Oh, I am miles away, if I but look I 
Where art thou, Chiliou ? 

CHimoif. 

Father, I am here. 


BASTIMEUS. 

Oh let me gaze upon thy face, dear child ! 

For I have only seen thee with my hands I 

How beautiful thou art! I should have 
known thee ; 

Thou hast her eyes whom we shall see 
hereafter ! 

O Ood of Abraham I Elion ! Adoaai I 

Who art thyself a Father, pardon me 

If for a moment I have thee postponed 

To the affections and the thoughts of 
earth, 

Thee, and the adoration that I owe thee, 

When by thy power alone these darkened 
eyes 

Have been unsealed again to see thy light I 


VI 

JACOB'S WELL 
A SAMABXTAH WOXAK* 

The sun is hot ; and the dry east-wind 
blowing 

fills all the air with dust* The birds are 
silent ; 

Even the little fieldfares in the coru 

Ko longer twitter ; only the grasshoppers 
tl^ir song of sun mid sum* 

mer» 


I I wonder who those strangers were I met 
j Gomg into the city ? Galileans 
! They seemed to me in speaking, when they 
j * asked 

The short way to the market-place. Per- 
haps 

They are fishermen from the lake ; or 
travellers, 

Looking to find the inn. And here is some 
one 

Sitting beside the well ; another stranger ; 

A Galilean also by his looks. 

What can so many Jews be doing here 

Together m Samaria ? Are they going 

Up to Jerusalem to the Passover ? 

Our Passover is better here at Syehem, 

For here is Ebal ; here is Genzim, 

The mountain where our father Abra-# 
ham 

Went up to offer Isaac ; here the tomb 

Of Joseph, — for they brought his bones 
from Egypt 

And buried them in this land, and it is 
holy. 


CHBISTUS. 

Give me to drink. 

SAMABITAN WOMAIT. 

How can it he that thou, 

Being a Jew, askest to drink of me 

Which am a woman of Samaria ? 

You Jews despise us ; have no dealings 
with us ; 

Make us a byword ; call us in derision 

The silly folk of Sychar. Sir, how is it 

Thou askest drink of me ? 

CHBISTUS. 

If thou hadst known 

The gift of God, and who it is that sayeth 

Give me to drink, thou wouldst have asked 
of Him ; 

He would have given thee the living water. 

SAMABITAN WOMAN. 

Sir, thou hast naught to draw with, and the 
well 

Is deep ! Whence hast thou living water ? 

Say, art thou greater than our father 
Jacob, 

Which gave this well to us, and drank 
thereof 

Himself, and aU his children and his 
cattle ? 
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CHSISTUS. 

Ah, whosoever drinketh of this water 
Shall thirst again ; but whosoever drinketh 
The water 1 shall give him shall not thirst 
Forevermore, for it shall be within him 
A well of living water, springing up 
Into life everlasting. 

SAMAKITAK WOMAIT. 

Every day 

i must go to and fro, m heat and cold, 

And I am weary. Give me of this water, 
That I may thirst not, nor come here to 
draw. 

CHBISTUS. 

Go call thy husband, woman, and come 
hither. 

SAlUAniTAX WOMA27. 

I have no husband, Sir. 

CHBISTUS. 

Thou hast well said 
I have no husband. Thou hast had hve 
husbands ; 

And he whom now thou hast is not thy 
husband. 

SAMABITAN WOMAN. 

Surely thou art a Prophet, for thou readest 
The hidden things of life f Our fathers 
worshipped 

Upon this mountain Gerizim ; and ye say 
The only place in which men ought to wor- 
ship 

Is at Jerusalem. 

CHBISTUS. 

Believe me, woman, 

The hour is coming, when ye neither shall 
Upon this mount, nor at Jerusalem, 
Worship the Father ; for the hour is coming, 
And is now come, when the true worships 
pets 

Shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth! 

The Father seeketh such to worship Him. 
God is a spirit ; and they that worship Him 
Must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

SAMARITAN WOMAN 

Master, I know that the Messiah cometh, 
Which is called Christ ; and He will tell 
us ail things. 


CHBISTUS. 

I that speak unto thee am He I 
THE msciPLBS, returning 

Behold, 

The Master sitting by the well, and talk* 
mg 

With a Samaritan woman I With a woman 
Of Sychar, the silly people, always boast- 
ing 

Of their Mount Ebal, and Mount Gerizim, 
Their Everlastmg Mountain, which they 
think 

Higher and holier than our Mount Moriah ! 
Why, once upon the Feast of the New 
Moon, 

When our great Sanhedrim of Jerusalem 
Had all its watch-fires kindled on the hills 
To warn the distant villages, these people 
Lighted up others to mislead the Jews, 

And make a mockery of their festival I 
See, she has left the Master ; and is run> 
ning 

Back to the city ! 

SAMARITAN WOMAN. 

Oh, come see a man 

Who hath told me all things that I ever 
did! 

Say, is not this the Christ ? 

THE niSCIPZ/BS. 

Lo, Master, here 
Is food, that we have brought thee from 
the city. 

We pray thee eat it. 

CHBISTUS. 

I have food to eat 

Yc know not of. 

THB niscirnES, to each otiter* 

Hath any man been here, 
And brought Him aught to eat, while we 
were gone ? 

CHBISTUS. 

The food I speak of is to do the will 
Of Him that sent me, and to finish his 
work. 

Do ye not say, Lof there are yet four 
months 

And cometh harvest ? I say unto you, 

Lift up your eyes, and look upon the 
For they are white already unto harrest I 
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VII 

THE COASIS OF C.ESAREA PHILIPPI 

CHiixsTrs, going up the mountain^ 

Who do the people say I am ? 

JOH2T. 

Some say 

That thou art John the Baptist; som^ 
Elias ; 

And others Jeremiah, 

Or that one 

Of the old Prophets is arisen again. 
chuistus. 

But who say ye I am ? 

PEITEm. 

Thou art the Christ ! 
Thou art the Son of God ! 

CKEISTtrS. 

Blessed art thou, 
Simon Barjona! Flesh and blood hath 
not 

Reyealed it unto thee, but eyen my Father, 
Which is in Heaven. And I say unto thee 
That thou art Peter ; and upon this rock 
I build my Church, and aU the gates of 
HeU 

Shall not preyail against it. Bat take heed 
Ye tell to no man that I am the Christ. 

For I must go up to Jerusalem, 

And suffer many things, and be rejected 
Of the Chief Priests, and of the Scribes and 
Elders, 

And must be crucified, and tbe third day 
Shall rise again ! 

PETER. 

Be it far from thee, Lord { 
ISils shall not be ! 

CRBISTUS. 

Get thee behind me, Satan I 
Thou savorest not the things that be of 
God, 

But those that be of men f If any will 
Come altet let him deny himself, 

And daily talke hk cross, am follow me. 


i For whosoever yrill save his life shall lose 

I it, 

I And whosoever will lose his life shall find 
I it 

' For wherein shall a man be profited 
j If he shall gam the whole orld, and shall 
j lose 

> Himself or be a castaway ? 

I jAaiES, after a long pause 

Why doth 

The Master lead us up into this mountain ? 

PETER. 

He goeth up to pray. 

JOHN. 

See, where He standeth 
Above us on the summit of the hill ! 

His face shines as the sun 1 and all bis 
i*aiment 

Exceeding white as snow, so as no fuller 
On earth can white them I He is not 
alone ; 

There are two with Him there ; two men 
of eld. 

Their white beards blowing on the moun- 
tain air, 

Are talking with him. 

JAMES. 

I am sore afraid ! 

PETER. 

Who and whence are they ? 

JOHK. 

Hoses and Elias f 

PET3SR. 

0 Master f it is good for ns to be here ! 

If thou wilt, let us make three taberna- 
cles ; 

For thee one, and for Moses and Elias t 

JOHK. 

Behold a bright cloud sailing in the sun I 
It overshadows us. A golden mist 
How hides them from us, and envelops us 
And all the mountain in a luminous shadow \ 

1 see no more. The nearest rocks are hid- 

den. 

Yoicmjrm the dmid^ 

Eo ! this is my beloved Son 1 Hear Him ’ 
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PETER. 

It is the voice of God. He speaketh to us, 
As from the burning bush He spake to 
Moses ! 

JOHN. 

The cloud-wreaths roll away. The veil is 
hfted ; 

We see again. Behold ! He is alone. 

It was a vision that our eyes beheld. 

And it hath vanished into the unseen. 

CHBISTUS, coming down from ike mountain, 

I charge ye, tell the vision unto no one, 

Till the Son of Man be risen from the dead I 

PETER, aside. 

Again He speaks of it ! What can it mean, 
This rising from the dead ? 

JAMES. 

Why say the Scribes 
Elias must first come ? 

CHBISTUS. 

He eometh first, 
Restormg all things. But I saj to you, 
That this Elias is already come. 

They knew him not, but have done unto 
him 

Whatever they listed, as is written of him. 
PETER, aside. 

It is of John the Baptist He is speaking. 

JAMES. 

As we descend, see, at the mountain’s foot, 
A crowd of people ; coming, going, throng- 
ing 

Round the disciples, that we left behind us, 
Seeming impatient, that we stay so long. 

PETER. 

It is some blind man, or some paralytic 
That waits the Master’s coming to be 
healed. 

JAMES. 

[ see a boy, who struggles and demeans him 
As if an unclean spirit tormented him ! 

A CBRTAiK MAisr, running forward. 

Lord f I beseech thee, look upon my son. 
He is mine only child ; a lunatic, 

And sorely vexed ; for oftentimes he faUeth 


Into the fire and oft into the water. 
Wheiever the dumb spirit taketh him 
He teareth him. He gnasheth with Ms 
teeth, 

And pmes away. I spake to thy disciples 
That they should cast him out, and they 
could not. 

CHBISTUS. 

O faithless generation and perverse ! 

How long shall I be with you, and suffer 
you ? 

Bring thy son hither. 

BYSTANDERS. 

How the unclean spirit 
Seizes the boy, and tortures him with pain I 
He faUeth to the ground and wallows, 
foaming I 
He cannot live. 

CHBISTUS. 

How long is it ago 
Since this came unto him ? 

THE FATHER 

Even of a child. 
Oh, have compassion on us, Lord, and help 
us, 

If thou canst help us. 

CHBISTUS 

If thou canst believe. 
For unto him that verily beheveth, 

All things are possible. 

THE FATHER, 

Lord, I believe 1 

Help thou mine unbelief ! 

CHBISTUS. 

Dumb and deaf spirit. 
Come out of him, I charge thee, and no 
more 

Enter thou into Mm I 

The hoy utters a Imd cry of yain^ and then lies 
still, 

BYSTANDERS. 

How motionless 

He lieth there. No life is left in him. 

His eyes are like a blind man’s, that see not. 
The boy is dead I 

OTHERS. 

Behold I the Master stoop% 
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And takes liiiii bj? the band, and lifts him j 
up 

He is nut dead. 

DISCIPLES. 

But one word from those bps, , 
But one toui.h of that hand, and he is | 
healed ! ' 

\h, why could we not do it ? | 

THE FATHEB 1 

My poor child I 
jsow thou art mine again. The unclean 
spirit 

Shall never more torment thee ! Look at 
me ! 

Speak unto me I Say that thou knowest 
me 1 

DISCIPLES to CHBISTUS, departing^ 

Good Master, tell us, for what reason was it 
We could not cast him out ? 

CHBISTUS 

Because of your unbelief ! 


AN OLD JEW. 

Children, children \ 

What are ye doing heie? Why do ye 
crowd Ub? 

It was such little vagabonds as you, 

That followed Elisha, mocking him and 
crying ; 

Go up, thou bald-head J But the bears ^ 
the bears 

Came out of the wood, and tare them ! 

A MOTHEE. 

Speak not thus ! 

We brought them here, that He might lay 
his liands 

On them, and bless them. 

CHEISTCS. 

Suffer little children 

To come unto me, and forbid them not ; 

Of such is the kingdom of heaven; and 
their angels 

Look always on my Father’s face. 

Takes them in his arms and blesses them. 


vni 

THE YOUNG RULER 

CEEISTIJS. 

Two men went up into the temple to ppay. 
The one was a self-righteous Pharisee, 

The other a Publican. And the Pharisee 
Stood and prayed thus within himself I O 
G<Mi, 

I thank thee I am not as other men, 
Extortioners, unjust, adulterers, 

Or even as this Publican. I fast 
Twdce in the week, and also I give tithes 
Ot all that I possess I The Publican, 
Standing afar off, would not lift so much 
Even as his eyes to heaven, but smote his 
breast, 

Saying : God be merciful to me a sinner I 
I tell you that this man went to his house 
More Justified than the other. Every one 
That doth exalt himself shall be abased, 
And he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted I 

cbuldren , among themsehes. 

Let ns go nearer I He Is telling stones ! 

us go listen 


A Yomsro RTTLEE, running. 

Good Master I 
What good thing shall I do, that I may 
have 

Eternal life ? 

CHBISTUS. 

Why callest thou me good ? 
There is none good but one, and that is 
God. 

If thou wilt enter into life eternal, 

Keep the commandments. 

young buleb. 

Which of them ? 

CHBISTUS. 

Thou shalt not 

Commit adultery ; thou shalt not kill ; 
Thou shalt not steal j thou shalt not bear 
false witness ; 

Honor thy father and thy mother ; and 
love 

Thy neighbor as thyself. 

YOUNG BULEB, 

From my youth up 
All these things have I kept. What lack I 
yet? 
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JOHN. 

With what divine compassion in his eyes 
The Master looks upon this eager youth, 

As if He loved him ! 

CHKISTtrS. 

Wouldst thou perfect be, 
Sell all thou hast, and give it to the poor, 
And come, take up thy cross, and follow me, 
And thou shalt have thy treasure in the 
heavens 

JOHN. 

Behold, how sorrowful he turns away ! 
CEnRISTUS. 

Children * how hard it is for them that trust 
In riches to enter into the kingdom of God ! 
*T IS easier for a camel to go through 
A needle’s eye, than for the rich to enter 
The kingdom of God 1 

JOHN. 

Ah, who then can be saved ? 
CHBISTtrS. 

With men this is indeed impossible, 

But unto God all things are possible ! 

PETEB. 

Behold, we have left all, and followed thee. 
What shall we have therefor ? 

CHOBUSTUS. 

Eternal life. 
IX 

AT BETHANY 

Mabtha busy about household oiff^airs, Maby 
sitting at the feet of Christus 

MARTHA. 

She sitteth idly at the Ma&ter*s feet, 

And troubles not herself with household 
cares. 

’T IS the old story. , When a guest arrives 
She gives up all to he with him ; while I 
Must be the drudge, make ready the guest- 
chamber, 

Prepare the food, set everything in order, 
And see that naught is wanting in the house. 
She shows her Jove by words, and I by 
works. 


MART. 

0 Master ! when thou comest, it is always 
A Sabbath in the house I cannot work ; 

1 must sit at thy feet ; must see thee, hear 

thee 1 

I have a feeble, wayward, doubting heart, 
Incapable of endurance or great thoughts, 
Striving for something that it cannot reach. 
Baffled and disappointed, wounded, hungry ; 
And only when I hear thee am I happy, 
And only when I see thee am at peace I 
Stronger than I, and wiser, and far better 
In every manner, is my sister Martha. 
Thou seest how well she orders everything 
To make thee welcome ; how she comes 
and goes, 

Careful and cumbered ever with much 
servmg, 

While 1 but welcome thee with foolish 
words I 

Whene’er thou speakest to me, I am 
happy ; 

When thou art silent, I am satisfied 
Thy presence is enough I ask no more. 
Only to be ivith thee, only to see thee, 
Sufflceth me. My heart is then at rest. 

I wonder I am worthy of so much. 

MARTHA, 

Lord, dost thou care not that my sister 
Mary 

Hath left me thus to wait on thee alone ? 
I pray thee, bid her help me. 

CHRISTTJS. 

Martha, Martha, 

Careful and troubled about many things 
Art thou, and yet one thmg alone is need* 
ful I 

Thy sister Mary hath chosen that good 
part, 

Which never shall be taken away from her f 


X 

BORN BLIND 
A JEW. 

Wbo is this beggar blinking in the sun ? 
Is it not he who used to sit and beg 
By the Gate Beautiful ? 

ANOTHER. 

It Is the $ame« 
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A THIRD. 

It is not he. but like lum, for that beggar 
Was blind from bxrtli. It cannot be the 
same. 

THE BEGGAR. 

Yea, I am he. 


j A JEW. 

I How can a man that is a sinner do 
I Such miracles ? 

PHARISEES. 

What dost thou say of him 
That hath restored thy sight ? 


A JEW. 

How have thme eyes been opened ? 


THE BEGGAR. 

He is a Prophet. 


THE BEGGAR. 

A man that is called Jesus made a clay 
And put It on mine eyes, and said to me : 
Go to Siloam*s Pool and wash thyself. 

I went and washed, and I received my 
sight. 


A JEW. 

Where is He ? 


A JEW. 

This is a wonderful story, but not true. 

A beggar’s fiction. He was not bom blind, 
And never has been blind ! 


Ask them. 


OTHERS. 

Here are his parents. 


THE BEGGAR. 

I know not. 

PHARISEES. 

What is this crowd 
Gathered about a beggar ? What has hap- 
pened ? 

A JEW. 

Here is a man who hath been blind from 
birth, 

And now he sees. He says a man called 
Jesus 

Hath healed him. 


PHARISEES. 

Is this your son ? 

THE PARENTS. 

Rabboni, yea ; 

We know this is our son. 

PHARISEES. 

Was he born blind ? 

THE PARENTS. 

He was born blind. 

PHARISEES. 

Then how doth he now see ? 


PHARISEES. 

As God liveth, the Hazarene ! 
How was this done ? 

THE BEGGAR. 

Babboni, he put clay 
Upon mine eyes ; I washed, and now I 
see. 

PHARISEES. 

When did he this ? 

THE BEGGAR. 

Babboni, yesterday, 

PHARISSBS* 

The Sabbath day. This man Is not of God 
Because he keepeth not the ^bbath day ! 


THE PARENTS, aside. 

What answer shall we make ? If we con- 
fess 

It was the Christ, we shall be driven forth 

Out of the Synagogue i We know, Bab- 
boni, 

This is our son, and that he was born 
blind ; 

But by what means he seeth, we know not, 

Or who his eyes hath opened, we know 
not. 

He is of age ; ask him ; we cannot say ; 

He shall speak for himself 

PHARISEES. 

Give God the praise I 

We know the man that healed thee is a 
sinner I 
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THE BEGGAR. 

Whether He be a sinner, I know not ; 

One thing I know; that whereas I was 
blind, 

I now do see. 

PHARISEES. 

How opened be thine eyes ? 
What did he do ? 

, THE BEGGAR. 

I have already told you. 
Ye did not hear ; why would ye hear 
again ? 

Will ye be his disciples ? 

PHARISEES. 

God of Moses ! 

Are we demoniacs, are we halt or blind. 

Or palsy-stiicken, or lepers, or the like, 
That we should 30111 the Synagogue of 
Satan, 

And follow jugglers ? Thou art liis dis- 
ciple, 

But we aie disciples of Moses ; aud we 
know 

That God spake unto Moses ; but this 
fellow, 

We know not whence he is ! 

THE BEGGAR. 

Why, herein is 
A marvellous thing ! Ye know not whence 
He 15, 

Yet He hath opened mine eyes I We know 
that God 

Heareth not sinners ; but if any man 
Hoeth God’s will, and is his worshipper, 
Him doth He hear. Oh, since the world 
began 

It was not heard that any man hath 
opened 

The eyes of one that was born blind. If 
He 

Were net of God, surely He could do no- 
thing ! 

PHARISEES. 

Thou, who wast altogether born in sins 
And in Iniquities, dost thou teach us ? 

Away with thee out of the holy places, 
Thou reprobate, thou beggar, thou hlas- 
phenier i 

The Beggar is eoi^l quU 


xr 

SIMON MAGUS AND HELEN OF TYRE 

Or the house-top at End or Nigfd, A lighted 
lantern on a table* 

SIMON. 

Swift are the blessed Immortals to the 
mortal 

That perseveres! So doth it stand re- 
corded 

In the divine Chaldsean Oracles 
Of Zoroaster, once Ezekiel’s slave, 

Who m his native East betook himself 
To lonely meditation, and the writing 
On the diied skins of oxen the Twelve 
Books 

Of the Avesta and the Oracles ’ 

Therefore I persevere ; and I have brought 
thee 

From the great city of Tyre, where men 
deride 

The things they comprehend not, to this 
plain 

Of Esdraelon, in the Hebrew tongue 
Called Armageddon, and this town of Endor, 
Where men believe ; where all the air is full 
Of marvellous traditions, and the Enchan- 
tress 

That summoned up the ghost of Samuel 
Is still remembered. Thou hast seen the 
laud ; 

Is it not fair to look on ? 

HELEN. 

It is fair. 

Yet not so fair as Tyre. 

SIMON. 

Is not Mount TabcKt 
As beautiful as Carmel by tbe Sea ? 

HELEN. 

It is too silent and too solitary ; 

I miss the tumult of the streets ; the sounds 
Of traffic, and the going to aud fro 
Of people in gay attire, with cloaks of 
purple, 

And gold and silver jewelry I 

SIMON. 

Inventions 

Of Ahriman, the spirit of the dark. 

The Evil Spirit I 
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HFLFA’ j 

I regret the gossip j 

Of friends and neighbois at the open door | 
On summer nights. 

sraroK. 

An idle waste of time. 
HELEN. 

The singing and the dancing, the delight 
Of music and of motion. Woe is me. 

To give up all these pleasures, and to lead 
The life we lead 1 

SIMON. 

Thou canst not raise thyself 
tip to the level of my higher thought, 

And though possessing thee, I still remain 
Apart from thee, and with thee, am alone 
In my high dreams. 

HELEN. 

Happier was I in Tyre. 
Oh, I remember how the gallant ships 
Came sailing m, with ivory, gold, and silver. 
And apes and peacocks ; and the singing 
sailors, 

And the gay captains with their silken 
dresses, 

Smelling of aloes, myrrh, and cinnamon I 
SEHON. 

But the dishonor, Helen ! Let the ships 
Of Tarshish howl for that ! 

HELEN, 

And what dishonor? 
Remember Rahab, and how she became 
The ancestress of the great Psalmist David ; 
And wherefore should not I, Helen of Tyre, 
Attain like honor ? 

SIMON. 

Thou art Helen of Tyre, 
And hast been Helen of Troy, and hast 
, been Rahab, 

The Queen of Sheba, and Semlramis, 

And of seven husbands, and Jea^bel, 
And other women of the like allurements ; 
And now thou art Minerva, the first Mon^ 
The Mother of Angels I 

HELEN. 

And the coimubine 

Of Simon the Magician I Is it honor 


For one who has been all these noble dames. 
To tramp about the dirty villages 
And cities of Samaria with a juggler ? 

A charmer of serpents ? 

SIMON. 

He who knows himself 
Knows all things m himself. I have 
charmed thee, 

Thou beautiful asp , yet am I no magician. 
I am the Power of God, and the Beauty of 
God! 

I am the Paraclete, the Comforter 1 

HELEN. 

Illusions ! Thou deceiver, self-deceived ! 
Thou dost usurp the titles of another ; 
Thou art not what thou sayest 


SIMON. 

Then feel my power. 


Am I not ? 


HELEN. 

Would I had ne’er left Tyre ! 
He looks at Aer, and she sinks into a deep sleep* 


SIMON. 

Go, see it in thy dreams, fair unbeliever ! 
And leave me unto mine, if they be dreams, 
That take such shapes before me, that I see 
them ; 

These effable and ineffable impressions 
Of the mvstenous world, that come to me 
From the elements of Fire and Earth and 
Water, 

And the all-nourishing Ether I It is written, 
Look not on Nature, for her name is fatal I 
Yet there are Principles, that make ap^ 
parent 

The images of unapparent things, 

And the impression of vague characters 
And visions most divine appear in ether. 

So speak the Oracles ; then wherefore 
fatal ? 

I take this orange-bough, with its five 
leaves, 

Each equidistant on the upright stem ; 

And I project them on a plane below, 

In the circumference of a circle drawn 
About a centre where the stem is planted, 
And each still equidistant from the other ; 
As if a thread of gossamer were drawn 
Down from each leaf, and fastened with a 
pin. 
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Kow if from these five points a hue be 
traced 

To each alternate point, we shall obtain 
The Pentagram, or Solomon’s Pentangle, 

A charm against all witchcraft, and a sign, 
Which on the banner of Antiochus 
Diove back the fierce barbarians of the 
North, 

Demons esteemed, and gave the Syrian 
King 

The sacred name of Soter, or of Savior. 
Thus Nature works mysteriously with 
man ; 

And from the Eternal One, as from a 
centre. 

All things proceed, in fire, air, earth, and 
water, 

And all are subject to one law, which 
broken 

Even in a single point, is broken in all ; 
Demons rush in, and chaos comes again. 

By this will I compel the stubborn spirits. 
That guard the treasures, hid in caverns 
deep 

Oh Grenzim, by Uzzi the High-Priest, 

The ark and holy vessels, to reveal 
Their secret unto me, and to restore 
These precious things to the Samaritans. 

A mist is rising from the plain below me, 
And as I look, the vapors shape themselves 
Into strange figures, as if unawares 
My lips had breathed the Tetragrammaton, 
And from their graves, o’er all the battle- 
fields 

Of Armageddon, the long-buried captains 
Had started, with their thousands, and ten 
thousands, 

And rushed together to renew their wars, 
Powerless, and weaponless, and without a 
sound ! 

Wake, Helen, from thy sleep ! The air 
grows cold ; 

Let ns go dpwn. 

HELBN, awoMng, 

Oh, would I were at home ! 

SIMOIT. 

Thon sayest that I usurp another’s titles. 
In youth I saw the Wise Men of the East, 
Magalath and Fangalath and Saracen, 

Who followed the bright star, but home 
returned 

For of Herod by another way. 


Oh shining worlds above me I m what deep 
Recesses ot your realms of mystery 
Lies hidden now that star ? and where are 
they 

That brought the gifts of frankmcense and 
myrrh ? 

HELEN. 

The Nazarene still hveth, 

SIMOK. 

We have heard 
His name in many towns, but have not 
seen Him. 

He flits before us ; tarries not ; is gone 
When we approach, like something unsub- 
stantial, 

Made of the air, and fading into air. 

He IS at Nazareth, He is at Nam, 

Or at the Lovely Village on the Lake, 

Or sading on its waters. 

HELEN. 

So say those 

Who do not wish to find Him. 

SIMON. 

Can this be 

The King of Israel, whom the Wise Men 
worshipped ? 

Or does He fear to meet me ? It would 
seem so 

We should soon learn which of us twain 
usurps 

The titles of the other, as thou sayest. 

They go down. 


THE THIRD PASSOVER 
I 

THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 

The Syko-Phobnician Woman and her 
Daughter on the houee4op at Jerusalem, 

THE dauohtee, 

Blutd Bartimens at the gates 
Of Jericho in darkness waits ; 

He hears the crowd ; ^ he hears a breath 
Say, It is Christ of Nazareth ! 

Amk ^lls, in tones of agony, 

Tijo*ov, /t€ / 

The thronging multitudes increase r 
Blmd Bartimens, hold thy peace I 
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Bat stilL above the noisy crowd, 

The beggar’s cry is shrill aud loud ; 
Until they say, He ealieth thee ! 

Bdp<F€L eyeipat, <pwvet / 

Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 
The crowd, What wilt thou at my hands ? 
Aud he replies, Oh, give me light ‘ 

Eabbi, restoie the blind man’s sight ! 
And Jesus answers, ^Yiro"/e • 

*H vhcTTiS (TQv creorctfKe ore ^ 

Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see, 
lu darkness and in misery, 

Recall those mighty voices three, 

^Irjffovy ikeTjadff fxe * 

©ap{r€i vvaye ^ 

*H TciffTis crov creortaKf ere ^ 

THE MOTHER. 

Thy faith hath saved thee ! Ah, how true 
that IS * 

For I had faith ; and when the Master 
came 

Into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, fleeing 
Fiom those who sought to slay Him, I went 
forth 

And cned unto Him, saying : Have mercy 
on me, 

0 Lord, thou Son of David 1 for my 

daughter 

Is griei'ously tormented with a devil. 

But He passed on, and answ'ered not a word. 
And his disciples said, beseeching Him : 
Send her away ! She eiieth after us ! 

And then the Master answered them and 
, said : 

1 am not sent bat nnto the lost sheep 

Of the House of Israel ! Then I wor- 
shipped Him, 

Saying : JLord, help me I And He an- 
swered me, 

It is not meet to take the children’s bread 
And cast it nnto dogs I Truth, Lord, I said ; 
And yet the dogs may eat the crumbs 
which fall 

From o® their master’s table ; smd He 
turned, 

And answered me ; and said to me : O 
woman, 

frreat is thv faifih ; then he it unto thee 
Even as thou wilt. And from that very 
hour 

Thou wast made whole, my darling! my 
delight i 


THE DAUGHTER, 

There came upon my dark and troubled 
mind 

A calm, as when the tumult of the city 
Suddenly ceases, and I lie and hear 
The Sliver trumpets of the Temple blowing 
Their welcome to the SabbatL Still I 
wonder, 

That one who was so far away from me, 
And could not see me, by his thought alone 
Had power to heal me. Oh that I could see 
Him! 

THE MOTHER. 

Perhaps thou wilt , for I have brought 
thee here 

To keep the holy Passover, and lay 
Thine offering of thanksgiving on the altar 
Thou mayst both see and hear Him. 
Hark ! 

VOICES afar 

Hosanna ! 

THE DAUGHTER. 

A crowd comes pouring through the city 
gate ! 

0 mother, look I 

VOICES in the street. 

Hosanna to the Son 

Of David ! 

THE DAUGHTER. 

A great multitude of people 
Fills all the street ; and riding on an ass 
Comes one of noble aspect, like a king * 
The people spread their garments m the 
way, 

And scatter branches of the palm-trees ! 

VOICES, 

Blessed 

Is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord I 

Hosanna in the highest I 

OTHER VOICES. 

Who is this ? 

VOICES, 

Jesus of Fazareth I 

THE DAUGHTER. 

Mother, it is He I 
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VOICES. 

He hath called Lazarus of Bethany 
Out of his grave, and raised him from the 
dead 1 

Hosanna in the highest ^ 

PHABISEES. 

Ye perceive 

That nothing we prevail. Behold, the 
world 

Is all gone after him ! 

THE EAUOHTER. 

What majesty, 

What power is in that care-worn, counte- 
nance I 

What sweetness, what compassion ! I no 
longer 

Wonder that He hath healed me I 

VOICES. 

Peace in heaven, 

And glory m the highest ! 

PHABISEES 

Eabbi ! Eabbi ! 

Eebuke thy followers I 

CHBISTUS. 

Should they hold their peace 
The very stones beneath us would cry 
out ! 

THE DAUGHTER, 

All hath passed by me like a dream of won- 
der 1 

But I have seen Him, and have heard his 
voice, 

And I am satisfied I I ask no more 2 


II 

SOLOMON’S PORCH 

GAMLALXEL THE SCRIBE, 

When Eabban Simeon, upon whom be 
peace ! 

Taught in these Schools, he boasted that 
his pen 

Had written no word that he could call his 
own, 

But wholly and always had been conse- 
crated 


To the transcribing of the Law and Pro- 
phets. 

He used to say, and never tired of saying, 
The world itself was built upon the Law. 
And ancient Hillel said, that whosoever 
Gams a good name, gams something for 
himself, 

But he who gains a knowledge of the Law 
Gams everlastmg hfe. And they spake 
truly. 

Great is the Written Law ; but greater still 
The Unwritten, the Traditions of the 
Elders, 

The lovely words of Levites, spoken first 
To Moses on the Mount, and handed down 
From mouth to mouth, m one unbroken 
sound 

And sequence of divine authority, 

The voice of God resounding through the 
ages. 

The Written Law is water ; the Unwritten 
Is precious wine ; the Written Law is salt, 
The Unwritten costly spice ; the Written 
Law 

Is but the body ; the Unwritten, the soul 
That quickens it and makes it breathe and 
live. 

I can remember, many years ago, 

A little bnght-eyed school-boy, a mere 
stripling, 

Son of a Galilean carpenter, 

From Nazareth, I think, who came one day 
And sat here in the Temple with the Scribes, 
Hearing us speak, and asking many ques- 
tions, 

And we were all astonished at his quicknesSi 
And when his mother came, and said ; Be- 
hold 

Thy father and I have sought thee, sorrow- 
ing; 

He looked as one astonished, and made an- 
swer, 

How is it that ye sought me ? Wist ye not 
That I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness ^ 

Often since then I see him here among us, 
Or dream I see him, with his upraised face 
Intent and eager, and I often wonder 
Unto what manner of manhood he hath 
grown ! 

Perhaps a poor mechanic, like his father. 
Lost in his little Galilean village 
And toding at his craft, to die unknown 
And be no more remembered among men. 
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CHKiSTUS in the otUer court. 

The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat ; 

All, therefore, whatsoever they command 
you, 

Observe and do ; but follow not their 
works ; 

They say and do not. They bind heavy 
burdens 

And very grievous to be borne, and lay 
them 

Upon men’s shoulders, but they move them 
not 

With so much as a finger ! 

GAMAUGEL, looking forth. 

Who is this 

Exhorting in the outer courts so loudly ? 

CHRISTUS. 

Their works they do for to be seen of men. 
They make broad their phylacteries, and 
enlarge 

The borders of their garments, and they 
love 

The uppermost rooms at feasts, and the 
chief seats 

In Synagogues, and greetmgs in the 
markets, 

And to be called of all men Rabbi, Rabbi I 

GAMALIEL. 

It is that loud and turbulent Galilean, 

That came here at the Feast of Dedication, 
And stirred the people up to break the 
Law I 

CHRISTUS. 

Woe unto you, ye Scribes and Pharisees, 
Ye hypocrites I for ye shut up the kingdom 
Of heaven, and neither go ye m yourselves 
oSIor suffer them that are entering to go in I 

GAMALIEL, 

How eagerly the people throng and listem 
As if bis ribald words were words of wis- 
dom J 

CHRISTUS. 

Woe unto you, ye Scribes and Pharisees, 
Ye h^^rites 1 for ye devour the houses 
Of tmows, and for pretence ye make long 
prayers: 

Therefore shall ye receive the more dam- 
nation 


GAMALIEL. 

This brawler is no Jew, — he is a vile 
Samaritan, and hath an unclean spirit ! 

CHRISTUS. 

Woe unto you, }e Scribes and Pharisees, 
Ye hypocrites ! ye compass sea and land 
To make one proselyte, and when he is made 
Ye make him twofold more the child of 
hell 

Than you yourselves are ! 

GAMALIEL. 

O my father’s father I 
Hillel of blessed memory, hear and judge ! 

CHRISTUS. 

Woe unto you, je Scribes and Pharisees, 
Ye hypocrites I for ye pay tithe of mint, 

Of anise, and ot cumm, and omit 
The weightier matters of the law of God, 
Judgment and faith and mercy ; and dl 
these 

Ye ought to have done, nor leave undone 
the others I 

GAMALIEL 

O Rabhan Simeon I how must thy bones 
Stir in their grave to hear such bias* 
phemies I 

CHRISTUS 

Woe unto you, ye Scribes and Pharisees, 
Ye hypocrites f for ye make clean and 
sweet 

The outside of the cup and of the platter. 
But they within are full of all excess ! 

GAMALIEL. 

Patience of God ! canst thou endure so 
long? 

Or art thou deaf, or gone upon a journey ? 
CHRISTUS, 

Woe unto you, ye Scribes and Pharisees, 
Ye hypocntes I for ye are very like 
To whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
Beautiful outwardiv, but are within 
Filled full of dead men’s bones and all un- 
eleanness I 

GAMALIEL. 

Am I awake ? Is this Jerusalem ? 

And are these Jews that throng and stare 
and listen ? 
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CHBISTTTS. 

Woe unto you, ye Scribes and Phansees, 

Ye hypocrites * because ye build tbe tombs 
Of prophets, and adorn the sepulchres 
Of righteous men, and say : If we had 
lived 

When lived our fathers, we would not have 
been 

Partakers with them in the blood of Pro- 
phets 

So ye be witnesses unto yourselves, 

That ye are children of them that iulled the 
Prophets I 

Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers. 
I send unto you Prophets and Wise Men, 
And Scnbes, and some ye crucify, and 
some 

Scourge in your Synagogues, and perse- 
cute 

From city to city ; that on you may come 
The righteous blood that hath been shed on 
earth. 

From the blood of righteous Abel to the 
blood 

Of Zachaiias, sou of Barachias, 

Ye slew between the Temple and the altar ! 

GAMALIBIi. 

Oh, had I here my subtle dialectician, 
little Saul of Tarsus, the tent-maker, 
Whose wit is sharper than his needle’s 
point, 

He would delight to foil this noisy wran- 
gler I 

CHmSTUS. 

Jerusalem ! Jerusalem I O thou 
That killest the Prophets, and that stonest 
them 

Which are sent unto thee, how often would I 
Have gathered together thy children, as a 
hen 

Gathereth her chickens underneath her 
wing, 

And ye would not ! Behold, your house is 
left 

Unto you desolate ! 

THE PEOPLE. 

This is a Prophet ! 
This is the Chnst that was to come ! 

GAMALIElu 

Ye fools ! 

Think ye, shall Christ come out of Galilee ? 


Ill 

LORD, IS IT I? 

CHRISTUS. 

One of you shall betray me. 

THE DISCIPXJES. 

IsitI? 

Lord, is it I ? 

CHEISTUS. 

One of the Twelve it is 
That dippeth with me in this dish his hand 5 
He shall betray me Lo, the Son of Man 
Goeth indeed as it is written of Him ; 

But woe shall be unto that man by whom 
He is betrayed ! Good were it for tbal 
man 

If he had ne’er been born ! 

JUHAS ISCAJMOT. 

Lord, is it I ? 

CHEISTTJS 

Ay, thou hast said. And that thou doest» 
do quickly. 

JUDAS iscabiot, going out. 

Ah, woe is me ! 

CHRISTUS. 

All ye shall be offended 
Because of me this night ; for it is written : 
Awake, 0 sword against my shepherd I 
Smite 

The shepherd, saith the Lord of hosts, and 
scattered 

Shall be tbe sheep ! — But after I am 
risen 

I go before you into Galilee. 

PETER. 

O Master 1 though all men shall he of- 
fended 

Because of thee, yet will not I be 1 

CHRISTUS. 

Simon, 

Behold how Satan hath desired to have yom 
That he may sift you as one sifteth wheat i 
Whither I go thou canst not follow me — 
Not now ; but thou shalt follow me here-* 
after* 
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PETER 

Wherefore ean I not follow thee ? I am 
ready 

To go With thee to prison and to death. 
CHSISTUS 

Verily say I unto thee, this night, 

Ere the eoek crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice ! 

PETER. 

Though I should die, yet will I not deny 
thee. 

CHRISTUS. 

When first I sent you forth without a 
purse, 

Or scnp, or shoes, did ye lack anytiiing ? 
THE DISCIPLES. 

Not anything. 

CHRISTUS. 

But he that hath a purse, 
Now let him take it, and likewise his 
scrip ; 

And he that hath no sword, let him go sell 
His clothes and buy one. That which hath 
been written 

Must he accomplished now • He hath 
poured out 

His soul even unto death ; be hath been 
numbered 

With the transgressors, and himself hath 
borne 

The sin of many, and made intercession 
Fop the transgressors. And here have an 
end 

The things concerning me. 

PETES. 

Behold, O Lord, 
Behold^ here are two swords f 

CHRISTUS. 

It Is enough. 
IV 

THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE 
CHRISTUS. 

My is exceeding sorrowful 

Even unto death I Tarry ye here and 

^4^ opOft. 


PETER 

Under this ancient oh\ e-tree, that spreads 
Its broad centennial blanches like a teat, 
Let us lie down and lest. 

JOH>' 

What are those torches, 
That glimmer on Brook Kedron there 
below us ? 

JAMIES. 

It is some marriage feast ; the joyful maid^ 
ens 

Go out to meet the bridegroom- 

PETER. 

I am weary. 

The struggles of this day have overcome 
me. 

Thep sleep. 

CHRISTUS, falling on his face. 

Father ! all things are possible to thee,— 
Oh let this cup pass from me ! Neverthe- 
less 

Not as I will, but as thou wilt, be done t 
Eeturmng to the I>isciples. 

What I could ye not watch with me for one 
hour? 

Oh watch and pray, that ye may enter not 
Into temptation. For the spirit indeed 
Is willing, but the fiesh is weak ! 

JOHK. 

Alas I 

It is for sorrow that our eyes are heavy. — 
I see again the glimmer of those torches 
Among the olives ; they are coming hithen 

JAMES 

Ontside the garden wall the path divides , 
Surely they come not hither. 

They sleep again, 

CHRISTUS, asb^ore, 

O my Father f 

If this cup may not pass away from me, 
Except I drink of it, thy will be done. 

Betuming to the I>isciples. 

Sleep on : and take your rest ; 

JOHN. 

Beloved Master, 
Alas ! we know not what to answer thee i 
It is for sorrow that our eyes are heavy. 
Behold, the torches now encompass us^ 
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JAMES 

They do but go about the gaiden wall, 
Seeking fov some one, or for something lost. 
They sleep again 

CHBiSTUS, as before. 

If this cup may not pass away from me, 
Except I drink of it, thy will be done. 

Eeturmng to the Biscijjles 
It is enough * Behold, the Son of Man 
Hath been betrayed into the hands of sin- 
ners ^ 

The hour is come. Rise up, let us be go- 
ing , 

For he that shall betray me is at hand 

JOHN. 

Ah me ! See, from his forehead, in the 
torchlight, 

Great drops of blood are falling to the 
ground ! 

PETER. 

What lights are these ? What torches 
glare and glisten 

Upon the swords and armor of these men 
And there among them Judas Iscariot \ 

He smites the servant of the High-Priest with Ms 
sword, 

CHRISTHS. 

Put up thy sword into its sheath ; for they 
That take the sword shall perish with the 
sword 

The c^ my Father hath given me to drink. 
Shall i not drink it ? Think’st thou that 
I cannot 

Fray to my Father, and that He shall give 
me 

More than twelve legions of angels pres- 
ently? 

JUDAS to CHSisTus, Mssitig Mm, 

HaH, Master I hail ! 

CHBISTUS, 

Fiiend, wherefore art thou come ? 
Whom seek ye ? 

UAPTAXST 01* THE TEMPI®. 

Jesus of Nazareth. 
CHmarus, 

I am he. 

Axe ye come hither as against a thief* 


With swords and staves to take me? 
When I daily 

Was with you m the Temple, ye stretched 
forth 

No hands to take me ! But this is your 
hour, 

Amd this the power of darkness. If ye 
seek 

Me only, let these others go their way. 

The Disciples depart, Christus is bound and 
led away, A certain young man follows Hits, 
having a linen doth cast about his body. They 
lay hold of him^ and the young man flees from 
them naked. 


V 

THE PALACE OF CAIAPHAS 
PHARISEES. 

What do we? Clearly something must 
we do, 

For this man worketh many miracles* 
CAIAPHAS 

I am informed that he is a mechanic ; 

A carpenter's son ; a Galilean peasant, 
Keepmg disreputable company. 

PHARISEES 

The people say that here in Bethany 
He oath raised up a certain Lazarus, 

Who had been dead three days. 

CAIAPHAS, 

Impossible t 

There is no resurrection of the dead ; 

This Lazarus should be taken, and put to 
death 

As an impostor. If this Galilean 
Would be coutent to stay in Galilee, 

And preach in country towns, I should not 
heed him. 

But when he comes up to Jerusalem 
Riding in triumph, as I am informed, 

And drives the money-changers from the 
Temple, 

That is another matter. 

PHARISEES. 

If we thus 

Let him alone, all will believe on him, 

And then the Romans come and take 
away 

Our place and naMom 
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CAIAPHAS. 

Ye know nothing at ail 
Simon Ben Camithy my great predecessor. 
On whom he peace 1 would have dealt 
presently 

With such a demago^e. I shall no less. 
The man must die Do ye consider not 
It IS expedient that one man should die, 
Not the whole nation perish? What is 
death ^ 

It differefeh from sleep but in duration. 

We sleep and wake agam ; an hour or two 
Later or earlier, and it matters not. 

And if we never wake it matters not ; 
When we are in our graves we are at peace, 
Nothing can wake us or disturb us more. 
There is no resurrection. 

PHABisEES, aside, 

O most faithful 

Disciple of Hircanus Maccahjeus, 

W^ill nothmg but complete annihilation 
Comfort and satisfy thee ? 

CAIAPHAS. 

While ye are talking 
And plotting, and contriving how to take 
him, 

Fearing the people, and so doing naught, 

I, who fear not the people, hawe been act- 
ing; ^ 

Have taken this Frophet, this young Nazar 
rene, 

Who by Beelzebub the Prince of devils 
Casteth out devils, and doth raise the dead, 
That might as well be dead, and left m 
peace. 

Annas my father-in-law hath sent him 
hither. 

£ hear the guard. Behold your Galilean i 
Gheistus is br&ugkt in hound, 

SEBVAITT, in die vestihuie. 

Why art thou up so late, my pretty damsel ? 

PAisssn. 

W% art thou up so early, pretty man ? 

It is not cock-crow yet, and art thou stir- 
ring ? 

Wbftt brings thee here ? 

PAMSEP. 

What brings the rest of you ? 


SERVA>T. 

Come here and warm thy hands. 

PAMSEI* to PETEB. 

Art thou not also 
One of this man’s disciples ? 

PETEB. 

I am not. 

PAMSEE. 

Now surely thou art also one of them J 
Thou art a Galilean, and thy speech 
Bewrajeth thee. 

PETER. 

Woman, I know him not I 

CAIAPHAS to CHRISTTS, in the HoU, 

Who art thou ? Tell us plainly of thi self 
And of thy doctiiues, and of th\ disciples. 

CHRISTUS. 

Lo, I have spoken openly to the world, 

I have taught ever m the Synagogue, 

And in the Temple, where the Jews resort ; 
In secret have said nothing. Wherefore 
then 

Askest thou me of this ? Ask them that 
heard me 

What I have said to them. Behold, they 
know 

What I have said I 

OPPiCEB, striking Mm. 

What, fellow I answerest thou 
The High-Priest so ? 

CHRISTUS. 

If I have spoken evil, 
Bear witness of the evil ; but if well, 

Why smitest thou me ? 

CAIAPHAS. 

Where are the witnesses ? 
Let them say what they know. 

THE TWO PAESE WITNESSES. 

We heard him say : 
I wiE destroy this Temple made with han&, 
And will within three days bmid up another 
Made without hands. 

SCRIBES and pharisees. 

He is overwhelmed with shame 
And cannot answer ! 
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CAIAPHAS. 

Dost thou answer nothing 
What is this thing they witness here against 
thee ? 

SCRIBES and pharisees 
He holds his peace. 

CAIAPHAS 

Tell us, art thou the Christ ? 
I do adjure thee by the living God, 

Tell us, art thou indeed the Christ ? 

CHRISTUS 

I am. 

Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man 
Sit ou the right hand of the power of God, 
And come m clouds of heaven ! 

CAIAPHAS, rending hs clothes. 

It IS enough. 

He hath spoken blasphemy ! What further 
need 

Have we of witnesses ? Now ye have heard 
His blasphemy What think ye'i^ Is he 
guilty ? 

SCRIBES and pharisees. 

Guilty of death I 

KINSMAN OF MALCHUS tO PETER, in tkc Vestlhuk. 

Surely I know thy face, 
Did I not see thee in the garden with him ? 

PETER. 

How couldst thou see me ? I swear unto 
thee 

I do not know this man of whom ye speak I 
27ie cock crows. 

Hark ! the cock crows ! That sorrowful, 
pale face 

Seeks for me in the crowd, and looks at me, 
As if He would remind me of those words : 
Ere the cock crow thou shalt deny me 
thrice I 

Goes out weeping. Christus is blindfolded and 
hH^^eted. 

AN OFFICER, Striking him with his palm 
Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, thou 
Prophet 1 

Who is it smote thee ? 

CAIAPHAS, 

Lead him unto Pilate t 


VI 

PONTIUS PILATE 
PILATE 

WhoUy incomprehensible to me, 
Vamgiorious, obstinate, and given up 
To unintelligible old traditions, 

And proud, and self-conceited are these 
Jews I 

Not long ago, I marched the legions down 
From Csesarea to their winter-quarters 
Here m Jerusalem, with the ethgies 
Of Csesar on their ensigns, and a tumult 
Arose among these Jews, because their 
Law 

Forbids the making of all images ! 

They threw themselves upon the ground 
with wild 

Expostulations, bared their necks, and 
cried 

That they would sooner die than have their 
Law 

Infringed in any manner ; as if Numa 
Were not as great as Moses, and the Laws 
Of the Twelve Tables as their Pentateuch I 

And then, again, when I desired to span 
Their valley with an aqneduet, and bring 
A rushing river in to wash the citv 
And its inhabitants, — they all rebelled 
As if they had been hems of unwashed 
swine I 

Thousands and thousands of them got 
together 

And raised so great a clamor round my 
doors. 

That, fearing violent outbreak, I desisted, 
And left them to their wallowing in the 
mire. 

And now here comes the reverend Sanhe- 
drim 

Of lawyers, priests, and Scribes and Phari- 
sees, 

Like old and toothless mastiffs, that can 
bark 

But cannot bite, bowling their accusations 
Against a mild enthusiast, who hath 
preached 

I know not what new doctrine, being King 
Of some vague kingdom in the other world. 
That hath no more to do with Koine and 
Csesar 
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Than I have with the patriarch Abra- 
ham I 

Finding this man to be a Galilean 
I sent him straight to Herod, and I hope 
That IS the last of it ; but if it be not, 

I still have power to pardon and release 
him, 

As IS the custom at the Passover, 

And so accommodate the matter smoothly, 
Seeming to yield to them, yet saving him ; 
A prudent and sagacious policy 
For Roman Governors in the Fifovinces. 

Incomprehensible, fanatic people ! 

Ye have a God, who seemeth like your- 
selves 

Incomprehensible, dwelling apart, 

Majestic, cloud - encompassed, clothed in 
darkness ! 

One whom ye fear, but love not ; yet ye 
have 

J5fo Goddesses to soften your stem lives. 
And make you tender unto human weak- 
ness, 

While we of Rome have everywhere 
around us 

Our amiable divinities, that haunt 
The woodlands, and the waters, and fre- 
quent 

Our households, with their sweet and 
gracious presence I 

I will go in, and while these Jews are 
wrangling, 

Read my Ovidins on the Art of Love. 


vn 

BARABBAS IN PRISON 

BABABBAs, to hisfeU0v>^i$Qner$^ 
Barabbas Is my name, 

Barabbas, the Son of Shame, 

Is the meaning I suppose ; 

I no better than the best, 

And whether worse than the rest 
Of my fellow-men, who knows 9 

I was once, to say it in brief, 

A highwayman, a robbei^ehief, 

Im the open light of day. 

Bo mash | am imse to cimfess ; 
But all more or le^ 

Are robbers in their way. 


From my cavern m the crags, 

From my iair of leaves and flags, 

I could see, bke ants, below, 

The camels with their load 
Of merchandise, on the road 
That leadeth to Jericho. 

And I struck them unaware, 

As an eagle from the air 

Drops down upon bird or beast ; 
And I had my heart’s desire 
Of the merchants of Sidon and Tyre 
And Damascus and the Fast. 

But it is not for that I fear ; 

It is not for tliat I am here 
In these iron fetters bound ; 
Sedition I that is the word 
That Pontius Pilate heard, 

And he hketh not the sound. 

What think ye, would he care 
For a Jew slain here or there, 

Or a plundered caravan ? 

But Ciesar 1 — ah, that is a crime. 

To the uttermost end of time 
Shall not be forgiven to man. 

Therefore was Herod wroth 
With Matthias Margaloth, 

And burned bim lor a show ! 
Therefore his wrath did smite 
Judas the Gaulonite, 

And his followers, as ye know* 

For that cause and no more, 

Am I here, as I said before ; 

For one unlucky night, 

Jucundus, the captain of horse. 

Was upon tis with all his force. 

And I was caught in the flght^ 

I might have fled with the rest, 

But my dagger was in the breast 
Of a Roman equerry ; 

As we rolled there in the street. 
They bound me, hands and feet ; 
And this is the end of me. 

Who cares for death ? iRot 1 1 
A thousand times I would die, 
Bather than suffer wrong t 
Already those women of mine 
Are miring the myrrh and the wine ^ 
X shall not be with you long. 
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vni 

ECCE HOMO 

PILATE, on the tessellated pavement in front of 
his palace. 

Ye liave brouglit unto me this man, as 
one 

Who doth pervert the people ; and be- 
hold ! 

I have examined him, and found no fault 
Touching the things whereof ye do accuse 
him 

No, nor yet Herod , for I sent you to him, 
And nothing worthy of death he findeth m 
him 

Ye have a custom at the Passover, 

That one condemned to death shall be re- 
leased. 

Whom will ye, then, that I release to you ? 
Jesus Barabbas, called the Son of Shame, 
Or Jesus, Son of Joseph, called the Christ ? 

THE PEOPLE, shouting. 

Not this man, but Barabbas ! 

PILATE. 

What then will ye 
That X should do with him that is called 
Christ ? 

THE PEOPLE. 

Crucify him I 

PILATE. 

Why, what evil hath he done ? 
Lo, I have found no cause of death in him ; 
I chastise him, and then let him go. 

THE PEOPLE, more vehemently. 

Crucify Hm ! crucify him 1 

A MESSEIJOEK, tO PILATE. 

Thy wife sends 
This message to thee, Have thou naught 
to do 

With that just man ; for I this day in 
dreams 

Have suffered many things because of him. 
PILATE, aside. 

The Gods speak to us in our dreams I I 
tremble 

At what I have to do f 0 Olaadia, 


How shall I save him ? Yet one effort 
more, 

Or he must pensh * 

Washes his hands before them, 

I am innocent 

Of the blood of this just person ; see ye to 
It! 

THE PEOPLE. 

Let his blood be on us and on our children ! 

VOICES, within the palace. 

Put ou thy royal robes ; put on thy crown, 
And take thy sceptre ! Hail, thou King of 
the Jews ! 

PILATE. 

I bnng him forth to you, that ye may know 
I find no fault in him. Behold the man ! 
Christus is led in with the purple robe and croton 
of thorns, 

chiep priests and officers. 

Crucify him ! crucify him 1 

PILATE. 

Take ye him | 

I find no fanlt in Mm. 

myr'RF PRIBSTS. 

We have a Law, 

AJid by our Law he ought to die ; because 
He made Mmself to be the Son of God. 

piLATBj aside. 

Ah ! there are Sons of God, and demi-gods 
More than ye know, ye ignorant High* 
Priests t 

To CHRISTUS. 

Whence art thou ? 

CHIEF PRIESTS. 

Crucify him ! crucify him f 

PILATE, to CHRISTUS. 

Dost thou not answer me ? Dost thou not 
know 

That I have power enough to crucify thee ? 
That I have also power to set thee free 7 

CHRISTUS. 

Thou couldest have no power at all agMnst 
me 

Except that it were given thee fiom above $ 
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Therefore hath he that sent me unto thee 

The greater sm. i IX 


CHIEF PRIESTS. 

If thou let this man go, , 
Thou art not Csesar*s friend. For whoso- 
ever j 

Maketh himself a King, speaks against | 
Csesar. \ 


PIEATE. 

Ye Jews, behold your King ! 


C3BCIEF PRrlESTS. 


Crucify him ! 


Away with him I 


PIIiATE. 

Shall I crucify your King ? 

CHIEF PBIESTS. 

We have no Sang but Cssar ! 

PILATE. 

Take him, then, 

Take him, ye cruel and bloodthirsty Priests, 

More merciless than the plebeian mob, 

Who pity and spare the fainting gladi- 
ator 

Blood-stained in Roman amphitheatres, 

Take him, and crucify him u ye will ; 

But if the immortal Gods do ever min- 
gle 

With the affairs of mortals, which I doubt 
not. 

And hold the attribute of justice dear. 

They will commission the Eumenides 

To scatter you to the four winds of 
heaven, 

Exacting tear for tear, and blood for 
blood. 

Here, take ye this inscription, Priests, and 
nail it 

Upon the cross, above your victini^s head : 

Jesus of Hazareth, Kmg of the Jews 

CHIEF FEXE&im. 

Nay, we entreat! write not, the King of 
the Jews ; 

But that he said : I am the King of the 
Jews I 


< ^ PHjATB* 

Bnoiigh. What I have wxittmi^ I have 
written. 


ACELDAMA 

JUHAS ISCARIOT. 

Lost ! lost ! Forever lost ! I have betrayed 
The innocent blood I O God ! if thou art 
love, 

Why didst thou leave me naked to the 
tempter ? 

Why didst thou not commission thy swift 
lightning 

To strike me dead ? or why did I not per- 
ish 

With those by Herod slain, the innocent 
children 

Who went with playthings in their little 
hands 

Into the darkness of the other world, 

As if to bed ? Or wherefore was I bom, 
If thou in thy foreknowledge didst perceive 
All that I am, and all that I must be ? 

I know I am not generous, am not gentle, 
Like other men ; but T have tried to be. 
And I have failed. I thought by following 
Him 

I should grow like Him ; but the unclean 
spirit 

That from my childhood up hath tortured 
me 

Hath been too cunning and too strong for 
me. 

Am I to blame for this ? Am I to blame 
Because I cannot love, and ne’er have 
known 

The love of woman or the love of chil- 
dren ? 

It is a curse and a fatalify, 

A mark, that hath been set upon my fore* 
head, 

That none shall slay me, for it were f 
mercy 

That I were dead, or never had been bom 

Too late t too late I I shall not see Him 
more 

Among the living. That sweet, patient 
face 

Will never more rebuke me, nor those 
lips 

Repeat the words : One of you shall betray 
me ! 

It stung me into madness. How I loved, 
Yet ha^ Him I But in the other world I 
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I will be there before Him, and will wait 

Until he comes, and fall down on my 
knees 

And kiss his feet, imploring pardon, par- 
don I 

I iieard Him say: All sins shall be for- 
given, 

Except the sin agamst the Holy Ghost. 

That shall not be forgiven m this world, 

Nor in the world to come. Is that my 
sm? 

Have I offended so there is no hope 

Here nor hereafter? That I soon shall 
know. 

0 God, have mercy ! Christ have mercy 
on me ! 

Throws himself headlong from the diff» 


X 

THE THREE CROSSES 

MANAHEM, THE ESSBNIAN 

Three crosses in this noonday night up- 
lifted, 

Three human figures that in mortal pain 

Gleam white agamst the supernatural dark- 
ness ; 

Two thieves, that writhe in torture, and 
between them 

The Suffering Messiah, the Son of Joseph, 

Ay, the Messiah Triumphant, Son of 
David » 

A crown of thorns on that dishonored 
head ! 

Those hands that healed the sick now 
pierced with nails, 

Those feet that wandered homeless through 
the world 

Now crossed and bleeding, and at rest for- 
ever ! 

And the three faithful Maries, over- 
whelmed 

By this great sorrow, kneeling, praying, 
weeping ! 

O Joseph Caiaphas, thou great High- 
Priest, 

How wilt thou answer for this deed of 
blood ? 

SCBIBES and EnBEBS. 

Thou that destroyest the Temple, and dost 
buiM it 


In three days, save thyself ; and if thou be 
The Son of God, come down now from the 
cross. 

CHIEF PBIESTS. 

Others he saved, himself he cannot save ! 
Let Christ the King of Israel descend 
That we may see and believe ! 

SCBIBES and eldebs. 

In God he trusted ; 
Let Him deliver him, if He will have him. 
And we will then believe. 

CHBISTUS. 

Father ! forgive them ; 
They know not what they do. 

THE IMPENITENT THIEF. 

If thou be Christ, 

Oh save thyself and us I 

THE PENITENT THIEF. 

Remember me. 

Lord, when thou comest into thine own 
kingdom. 

CHBISTUS. 

This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise. 

MANAHEH. 

Golgotha ! Golgotha ! Oh the pain and 
darkness ! 

Oh the uplifted cross, that shall forever 
Shine through the darkness, and shall con-* 
quer pain 

By the triumphant memory of this hour I 

SIMON MAGUS. 

0 Nazarene ! I find thee here at last ! 
Thou art no more a phantom unto me I 
This is the end of one who called himself 
The Son of God 1 Such is the fate of those 
Who preach new doctrines. ^T is not 

what he did, 

But what he said, hath brought him unto 
this. 

1 win speak evil of no dignitaxies. 

This is my hour of triumph, NTazarene ! 

THE YOUNG BUIiEB. 

This is the end of him who said to me ; 

Sell that thou hast, and give unto the poor ! 
This is the treasure in heaven he promised 
me ! 
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CHJRISTUS. 

Eloi, Elot, lama sabacthani! 

A souDiEK, preparing the hyssop. 

He ealleth for Elias ! 

ANOTHEE. 

Nay, let be 1 

See if Elias aow will come to save him ! 


I Come see the place where the Lord layl 
’ Remember 

1 How He spake unto you in Galilee, 

I Saying : The Son of Man must be delivered 
i Into the hands of sinful men ; by them 
* Be crucified, and the third day rise again I 
But go your way, and say to his disciples, 
He goeth before you into Galilee ; 

There shall ye see Him as He said to you. 


I thirst. 


CHBISTTJS. 

A SOLDIER. 

Give him the wormwood ! 


CHBISTUS, wi^ a loud crpi bowing his head. 
It is finished ! 


XI 

THE TWO MARIES 
MART MAGDALENE. 

We have arisen early, yet the sun 
Overtakes us ere we reach the sepulchre, 
To wrap the body of our blessed Lord 
With our sweet spices. 

MART, MOTHER OF JAMES. 

Lo, this is the garden. 
And yonder is the sepulchre* But who 
Sfaidl roll away the stone for us to enter ? 

MART MAGDALENE. 

It hath been rolled away I The sepulchre 
Is open I Ah, who hath been here before 
us, 

When we rose early, wishing to be first ? 


MARY, MOTHER OF JAMES. 

I will go swiftly for them. 

MARY MAGDALENE, alone, weeping. 

They have taken 

My Lord away from me, and now I know 
not 

Where they have laid Him ! Who is 
there to tell me 

This is the gardener Surelj he must know. 

CHRISTUS. 

Woman, why weepest thou ? Whom seek- 
est thou ? 

MARY 3CAGDALENE. 

They have taken my Lord away ; I cannot 
find Him, 

O Sir, if thou have home him hence, I 
pray thee 

TeE me where thou hast laid Him. 

CHBISTCS. 

Mary f 

MARY MAGDALENE. 

Babboni f 


XII 


MART, MOTHER OF JAMES. 

i am a&dghted I 

, MARY MAGDALENE. 

Bush I I will stoop down 
And look within. There is a young man 
attang 

On the right side, clothed in a long white 
garment I 
It is an angel I 

THE ANGED. 

Fear not ; ye are seeking 
Jesus of Hwareth, which was eraeified. 
Why do ye seek tlm living the dead f 

be IS m longer here ; he is arisen t 


THE SEA OF GALILEE 
NATHANAEL, in the skip, 

AH is now ended. 

JOHN* 

Nay, He is arisen, 

I ran unto the tomb, and stooping down 
Looked in, and saw the linen grave-clothes 
lyings 

Yet dared not enter. 

PETER. 

I went in, and saw 
The napkin that had been about his head, 
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jSiOt lying with the other linen olothes, 

But wrapped together m a sepamte place. 

THOMAS 

And I have seen Hun I have seen the 
print 

Of nails upon his hands, and thrust nay- 
hands 

Into his side I know He is arisen ; 

But where are now the kingdom and the 
glory 

He promised unto We have all 

dreamed 

That we were prmees, and we wake to find 
We are but fishermen. 

PETER. 

Who should have been 

Fishers of men ! 

JOHN. 

We have come back again 
To the old life, the peaceful life, among 
The white towns of the Galilean lake. 

PETER. 

They seem to me like silent sepulchres 
In the gray light of morning 1 The old life, 
Tea, the old life ! for we have toiled all 
night 

And have caught nothing. 

JOHN. 

Do ye see a man 

Standing upon the beach and beckomng ? 
T is like an apparition. He hath kindled 
A fire of coals, and seems to wait for us. 
He calleth. 

CHRiSTTJSj^om the shore. 

Children, have ye any meat ? 

PETER. 

Alas ! We have caught nothing. 

OHRISTITS. 

Oast the net 

On thought side of the ship, and ye shall 

PX^EE. 

How that reminds me of the days gone hy, 
And one who said: Launch out into the 
deep, 

And east your nets I 


NATHANAEn. 

We have hut let them down 
And they are filled, so that we cannot 
draw them ! 

JOHN. 

It is the Lord 1 

PETER, girding hisjishet^s coat aSowf Hw. 

He said i When I am risen 
I will go before you into Galilee I 
He casts himself into the hJke. 

JOHN. 

There is no fear in love ; for perfect love 
Casteth out fear. Now then, if ye are men. 
Put forth your strength ; we am not far 
from shore ; 

The net is heavy, but breaks mL All is 
safe. 

PETER, on the 

Dear Lord ! I heard thy voice and could 
not wait. 

Let me behold thy face, and kiss thy feet I 
Thou art not dead, thon livest ! Agmn I 
see thee. 

Pardon, dear Lord I 1 am a sinful man ; 

I have denied thee thrice. Have mercy 
on me ! 

THE OTHERS, COnHUf tO Imd. 

Dear Lord I stay with us I cheer us f com- 
fort us I 

Lo ! we again have found piee I Leaye us 
not ! / ' 

CHEZSTUa. 

Bring hither of the ye hav** 

caught, , ‘ ' 

And come and eat f , h! ' \ 

JOHN. ^ ^ ' 

Behold ! H0 inread 

As He was wont. Front tressed 

hands 

Again we take it. 

CHBISTUS. 

Simon,aon of Jonas, 

Lovest thou me, more than these others f 

PETER. 

Yea, 

More, Lord, than all men ; even more than 
these. 

Thou knowest that I love thee. 
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CHJRis!nrs. 

Feed my lambs. 
THOMAS, aside 

How more than we do ? He remameth ever 
Self-eoniident and boastful as before. 
Nothing will cure him, 

CHBISTrS. 

Simon, son of Jonas, 

Lovest thou me ? 

PETEB. 

Tea, dearest Lord, I love thee. 
Thou knowest that I love thee. 

CHRISTUS. 

Feed my sheep. 
THOMAS, aside. 

Again, the selfsame question, and the an- 
swer 

Repeated with more vehemence. Can the 
Master 

Doubt if we love Him ? 

CHRISTUS* 

Simon, son of Jonas, 

Lovest thou me ? 

PETER, grieved. 

Bear Lord ! thou knowest all things. 
Thou knowest that I love thee. 

CHRISTUS. 

Feed my sheep. 
When thou wast young thou girdedst thy- 
self, and walkedst 

Whither thou wouldst ; but when thou 
shalt be old, 

Thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
other men 

Shall gird and carry thee whither thou 
wouldst uot. 

Follow thou me I 

^OHH, aside. 

It is a prophecy 
Of what death he shall die. 

PETER, poiniing to johk. 

Tell me, O Lord, 
And what shall this mau do ? 

CHRISTUS. 

And II I will I 

He tarry till I come, what is it to thee 2 
Follow thou m I 


5 PETER. 

i Yea, I will follow thee, dear Lord aud 
' Master ! 

, Will follow thee through fasting and temp- 
I tation, 

I Through all thine agony and bloody sweat, 
j Thy cross and passion, even unto death ! 


EPILOGUE 

SYMBOLUM APOSTOLORUM 
PETER. 

I BELIEVE in God the Father Almighty ; 

JOHH. 

Maker of Heaven and Earth ; 

JAMES. 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son, our 
Lord ; 

ANDREW. 

Who was conceived by the Holy Ghosi^ 
born of the Virgin Mary ; 

PHILIP. 

Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crneihed, 
dead, and buried ; 

THOSIAS. 

And the third day He rose again from the 
dead ; 

BARTHOLOMEW. 

He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth on 
the right hand of God, the Father 
Almighty ; 

MATTHEW. 

From thence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

JAMBS, THE SON OP ALPHEUS. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost ; the holy 
Catholic Church ; 

SIMON ZELOTES. 

The communion of Saints ; the forgiveness 
of sins ; 

JUDE* 

The resurrection of the body ; 

MATTHIAS. 

And the Life Everlasting. 


THE ABBOT JOACHIM 


FIRST INTERLUDE 
THE ABBOT JOACHIM 

a ROOM IN THE CONVENT OF FLORA 
IN CALABRIA. NIGHT 

JOACHIM 

I’he Wind IS rising ; it seizes and shakes 
The doors and window-blinds and makes 
Mysterious moamngs in the halls ; 
lie convent-chimneys seem almost 
The trumpets of some heavenly host, 
Setting its watch upon our walls ! 

Where it listeth, there it bloweth ; 

We hear the sound, but no man knoweth 
Whence it cometh or whither it goeth, 

And thus it is with the Holy Ghost. 

0 breath of God ! O my delight 
In many a vigil of the night, 

Like the great voice in Fatmos heard 
By John, the Evaiigehst of the Word, 

1 hear thee behind me saying : Write 
In a book the things that thou hast seen, 
The things that are, and that have been. 
And the things that shall hereafter be ! 

This convent, on the rocky crest 
Of the Calabrian hills, to me 
A Fatmos is wherein I rest ; 

While round about me bke a sea 
The white mists roll, and overflow 
The world that lies unseen below 
In darkness and m mystery 
Here in the Spirit, in the vast 
Embrace of God’s encircling arm. 

Am I uplifted from all harm j 
The world seems something far away. 
Something belonging to the Past, 

A hostelry, a peasant’s farm, 

That lodged me for a night or day. 

In which I care not to remain, 

Hor having left, to see again. 

Thus, in the hollow of God’s hand 
I dwelt on sacred Tabor’s height, 

When as a simple acolyte 
I journeyed to the Holy Land, 

A pilgrim for my master’s sake, 

And saw the Galilean Lake, 

And walked through many a village street 
That once had echoed to his feet 
There first I heard the great command, 
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The voice behind me saying ; Write I 
And suddenly my soul became 
Illumined by a flash of flame, 

That left imprinted on my thought 
The image I in vam had sought, 

Amd whicli forever shall remain ; 

As sometimes from these windows high. 
Gazing at midnight on the sky 
Black with a storm of wind and rain, 

I have beheld a sudden glare 
Of lightning lay the landscape bare, 

With tower and town and hill and plain 
Distinct, and burnt into my brain, 

Never to be effaced agam ! 

And I have written. These volumes 
three, 

The Apocalypse, the Harmony 
Of the Sacred Scnptures, new and old, 

And the Psalter with Ten Strings, enfold 
Within their pages, all and each, 

The Eternal Gospel that I teach. 

Well I remember the Kingdom of Heaven 
Hath been likened to a little leaven 
Hidden m two measures of meal, 

Until it leavened the whole mass ; 

So likewise will it come to pass 
With the doctrines that I hereconceaL 

Open and manifest to me 

The truth appears, and must be told ; 

All sacred mysteries are threefold ; 

Three Persons in the Trinity, 

Three ages of Humanity, 

And Holy Scriptures likewise three. 

Of Fear, of Wisdom, and of Love ; 

For Wisdom that begins in Fear 
Endeth in Love ; the atmosphere 
In which the soul delights to be, 

And finds that perfect liberty 
Which cometh only from above* 

In the first Age, the early prime 
And dawn of all histone time, 

The Father reigned ; and face to face 
He spake with the primeval race. 

Bright Angels, on his errands sent, 

Sat with the patriarch in his tent ; 

His prophets thundered in the street ; 

His lightnings flashed, his hailstorms beat | 
In earihquake and in flood and flame, 

In tempest and in cloud He came I 
The fear of God is in his Book ; 

The pages of the Pentateuch 
Are full of the terror of his name. 
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Then reigned the Son ; his Covenant 
Was peace on earth, good-will to man ; 
With Him the reign of Law began. 

He was the Wisdom and the Word, 

And sent his Angels Mmistrant, 
Unternfied and undeterred, 

To rescue souls forlorn and lost, 

The troubled, tempted, tempest-tost 
To heal, to comfort, and to teach. 

The fiery tongues of Pentecost 

His symbols were, that they should preach 

In every form of human speech, 

From continent to continent. 

He IS the Light Divine, whose rays 
Across the thousand years unspent 
Shine through the darkness of our days, 
And touch with their celestial fires 
Our churches and our convent spires. 

His Book IS the I^ew Testament. 

These Ages now are of the Past ; 

And the Third Age begins at last. 

The coming of the Holy Ghost, 

The reign of Grace, the reign of Love 
Brightens the moimtam-tops above, 

And the dark outline of the coast 
Already the whole land is white 
With convent walls, as if by night 
A snow had fallen on hill and height f 
Already from the streets and marts 
Of town and traffic, and low cares, 

Men climb the consecrated stairs 
With weary feet, and bleeding hearts 5 
And leave the world, and its delights, 

Its passions, struggles, and despair^ 

For contemplation and for prayers 
In cloister-cells of coenobites. 

Eternal benedictions rest 
Upon thy name. Saint Benedict I 
Founder of convents in the West, 

Who built on Mount Cassino’s crest 
In the Land of Labor, thine eagle’s nest I 
May I be found not derelict 
la aoght of faith or godly fear, 

If I have written, in many a page. 

The Gospel of the coming age, 

The Eternal Gospel men shall hear. 

Oh may I live resembling thee, 

And dm nM last as thou hast di^ ; 

% h^eaj^r men may ^e, 

Witlma the ehdr, a form of air, 

Btandir^ with arms outstretch^ in i^ayer. 
As cme that hs^h been crucified I 


; My work is finished , I am strong 
i In faith and hope and charity ; 

For I have written the things I see, 

’ The things that have been and shall be, 
, Conscious of right, nor fearmg wrong ; 

Because I am in love with Love, 

I And the sole thing I hate is Hate ; 

For Hate is death ; and Love is life, 
j A peace, a splendor from above , 
i And Hate, a never-ending stiife, 

I A smoke, a blackness from the abyss 
Where unclean serpents coil and hiss f 
Love IS the Holy Ghost within ; 

Hate the unpardonable sin ! 

Who preaches otherwise than this, 
Betrays his Master with a kiss t 


PART TWO 

THE GOLDEN LEGEND 

PROLOGUE 

THE SPIRE OF STRASBURG CATHE- 
DRAL 

I^ight and storm, Lccifer, with the Powers {jf 
the Air, trying to tear down the Cross. 

L0CIPER. 

Hasten ! hasten I 
O ye spirits ! 

From its station drag the ponderous 
Cross of iron, that to mock us 
Is uplifted high in air I 

VOICES. 

Oh, we cannot t 
For around it 

All the Saints and Guardian Angels 
Throng in legions to protect it j 
They defeat us everywhere I 

THE BELLS. 

Laudo Deum verum ! 

Plebem voco ! 

Congrego clerum f 

LXTCZPBH. 

Lower! lower! 

Hover downward t 
Seise the loud, vociferous bells, and 
Clashing, clanging, to the pavement 
Hurl them from their windy tower! 
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VOICES. 

All thy thunders 
Here ^e harmless ! 

For these bells have been anointed. 

And baptized with holy water ! 

They defy our utmost power. 

THE BELLS. 

Defuiictos pioro ! 

Pestem fugo I 
Festa decoro ! 

LUCIEEBSi* 

Shake the casements ! 

Break the painted 

Fanes, that dame with gold and crimson ; 
Scatter them like leaves of Autumn, 
Swept away before the blast ! 

VOICES. 

Oh, we cannot ! 

The Archangel 

Michael flames from every window, 

With the sword of fire that drove us 
Headlong, out of heaven, aghast ! 

THE BELLS. 

Funera plango ! 

Fulgura frango I 
Sabbata pango ! 

LXTCIPER. 

Aim your lightnings 
At the oaken, 

Massive, iron-studded portals f 
Sack the house of God, and scatter 
Wide the ashes of the dead ! 

VOICES. 

Oh, we cannot ! 

The Apostles 

And the Martyrs, wrapped in mantles. 
Stand as warders at the entrance, 

Stand as sentinels overhead ! 

THE BHILLS. 

Excitq lentos ! 

Dissipo ventos I 
Paco cruentos ! 

LUCIE EB>* 

Baffled ! baffled I 
Ineffleient, 

Craven spirits 1 leave this labor 
XJnto Time, the great Destroyer I 
Come away, ere night is gone I 


VOICES. 

Onward ! onward I 
With the mght-wmd, 

Over field and farm and forest. 

Lonely homestead, darksome hamlet, 
Blighting all we breathe upon ! 

They sweep away* Organ and Gregorian Chants 

CHOIR 

Noete snrgentes 
Vigilemus omnes t 


I 

THE CASTLE OF VAUTSBERG ON THE 
RHINE 

A chamber in a tower. Prince Henry, sitting 
alone, ill and restless Midnight. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

I cannot sleep I my fervid brain 
Calls up the vanished Past again, 

And throws its misty splendors deep 
Into the pallid realms of sleep ! 

A breath from that far-distant shore 
Comes freshening ever more and more. 

And wafts o’er intervening seas 
Sweet odors from the Hesperides ! 

A wind, that through the corridor 
Just stirs the curtain, and no more, 

And, touching the aeolian strings, 

Faints with the burden that it brings ! 
Come back ! ye friendships long departed ! 
That like o’erflowing streamlets started, 
And now are dwindled, one by one, 

To stony channels in the sun ! 

Come back! ye friends, whose lives are 
ended. 

Come back, with all that light attended. 
Which seemed to darken and decay 
When ye arose and went away I 

They come, the shapes of joy and woe. 

The airy crowds of long ago, 

The dreams and fancies known of yore. 
That have been, and shall be no more* 
They change the cloisters of the night 
Into a garden of delight ; 

They make the dark and dreary hours 
Open and blossom into flowers ! 

I would not sleep I I love to be 
Again in their fair company ; 

But ere my lips can Md them stay. 

They pass and vanish quite away I 
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Alas I out memories may retrace j 

Each circumstance of tune and place, 1 
Season and scene come back again, 

And outward things unchanged remain ; 

The rest we cannot reinstate ; 

Ourselves we cannot re-create, 

Nor set our souls to the same key 
Of the remembered harmony I 

Best I rest t Oh, give me rest and peace I 
The thought of life that ne’er shall cease 
Has something in it like despair, 

A weight I am too weak to bear ! 

Sweeter to this afflicted breast 
The thought of never-ending rest I 
Sweeter the undisturbed and deep 
Tranquillity of endless sleep ! 

AJlask of lightning^ out of which Lucifeb ap- 
pears, in the garb of a travelling Physician, 

liXrCIFER. 

All bail, Prince Henry ! 

PRIKCE HENKY, Starting, 

Who is it speaks ? 

Who and what are you 9 

U7CIFBR. 

One who seeks 

A moments audience with the Frmce, 

PRINCE HENRY* 

When came you in ? 

LUCIPER. 

A moment since. 

I found your study door unlocked, 

And thought you answered when I knocked. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

I did not hear yon. 

LtrCIPEB. 

You heard the thunder ; 
It was loud enough to waken the dead. 

And it is not a matter of special wonder 
That, when Ood is walking overhead, 

You should not hear my feeble tread. 

PBINOE HENRY, 

What may your wish or purpose be ? 
nOCJPER, 

Nothinif or everything, as it iileases 
Your Highness. You behoM in me 


Only a travelling Physician ; 

One of the few who ha\ e a mission 
To cure incurable diseases, 

Or those that are called so. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Can you bring 

The dead to life ? 

XiCCIPER. 

Yes ; very nearly* 

And, what is a wiser and better thing. 

Can keep the living from ever needing 
Such an unnatural, strange proceeding, 

By showing conclusively and clearly 
That death is a stupid blunder merely, 

And not a iieeessit} of our lives. 

My being here is accidental ; 

The storm, that against your casement 
drives, 

In the little village below waylaid me. 

And there I heard with a secret delight. 
Of your maladies physical and mental, 
Winch neither astonished nor dismayed 
me. 

And I hastened hither, though late m the 
night, 

To proffer my aid 1 

PRINCEHENRY, ironically. 

For this you came t 
Ah, how can I ever hope to requite 
This honor from one so erudite ? 

liirOIPER* 

The honor is mine, or will be when 
I have cured your disease. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

But not till them 

EUCIPEB. 

What is your illness ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

It has no name* 

A smouldering, dull, perpetual dame, 

As in a kiln, burns in my veins, 

Sending up vapors to the head ; 

My heart has become a dull lagoon, 

Which a kind of leprosy drinks and 
drains ; 

X am account^ as one who is dead, 

And, indeed, I think that I shall be soon* 
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LUCIFER. 

And has Gordonius the Divine, 

In his famous Lily of Medicine, — 

I see the book lies open before you, — 

Ko lemedy potent enough to restore you ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Kone whatever ! 

LUCIFER 

The dead are dead, 

And their oracles dumb, when questioned 
Of the new diseases that human life 
Evolves m its progress, rank and life. 
Consult the dead upon things that were, 

But the living only on things that are. 

Have you done this, by the appliance 
And aid of doctors ^ 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Ay, whole schools 

Of doctors, with their learned rules ; 

But the case is quite beyond their science. 
Even the doctors of Salem 
Send me back word they can discern 
No cure for a malady like this, 

Save one which m its nature is 
Impossible and cannot be I 

LUCIFER, 

That sounds oracular ! 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Unendurable I 

LUCIFER. 

What is their remedy ? 

PRINCE HENRY, 

You shall see ; 

Writ in this scroll is the mystery. 

LUCIFER, reading* 

** Not to be cured, yet not incurable ! 

The only remedy that remains 
Is the blood that Sows from a maiden’s 
veins, 

Who of her own free will shall die, 

And give her life as the price of yours \ ” 

That is the strangest of all cures, 

And one, I think, you will never try ; 

The prescription you may well put by, 

As something impossible to find 


Before the world itself shall end ! 

And yet who knows ? One cannot say 
That into some maiden’s brain that kmd 
Of madness will not find its way. 
Meanwhile permit me to recommend, 

As the matter admits of no delay, 

My wonderful Catholieon, 

Of very subtile and magical powers I 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Purge with your nostrums and drugs infer' 
nal 

The spouts and gargoyles of these towers. 
Not me I My faith is utterly gone 
In every power but the Power Supernal I 
Pray tell me, of what school are you ? 

LUCIFER. 

Both of the Old and of the New I 
The school of Hermes Trismegistus, 

Who uttered his oracles sublime 
Before the Olympiads, in the dew 
Of the early dusk and dawn of time, 

The reign of dateless old Hephaestus ! 

As northward, from its Nubian sprmgs, 
The Nile, forever new and old. 

Among the living and the dead. 

Its mighty, mystic stream has rolled ; 

So, starting from its fountain-head 
Under the lotu&'leaves of Isis, 

From the dead demigods of eld. 

Through long, unbroken lines of kings 
Its course the sacred art has held. 
Unchecked, unchanged by man’s devices. 
This art the Arabian Geber taught, 

And in alembics, finely wrought, 

Distillmg herbs and flowers, discovered 
The secret that so long had hovered 
Upon the misty verge of Truth, 

The Elixir of Perpetual Youth, 

Called Alcohol, in the Arab speech ! 

Like him, this wondrous lore I teach t 

PRINCE HENRY. 

What! an adept? 

LUCIFER. 

Nor less, nor more I 

PRINCE HENRY. 

I am a reader of your books, 

A lover of that mystic lore I 
With such a piercing glance it looks 
Lito great Nature’s open eye, 

And sees within it trembling lie 
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The portrait ot the Deity ! 

And yet, alas i wifcii ail my pains. 

The secret and the mystery 
Have baffled and eluded me, 

Unseen the grand result remains ! 

LUCIFER, showing a flask. 
Behold it here ! this little flask 
Contains the wonderful qumtessenee, 
The perfect flower and efflorescence, 
Of aft the knowledge man can ask ! 
Hold it up thus against the light I 

PRINCE HEKRY. 

How limpid, pure, and crystalline, 
How quick, and tremulous, and bright 
The little wavelets dance and shine, 

As were it the Water of Life in sooth ! 


liUCIFEB. 

It is ! It assuages every pain, 
Cures all disease, and gives again 
To age the swift delights of youth. 
Inhale its fragrance. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

It is sweet. 

A thousand different odors meet 
And mingle in its rare perfume. 
Such as the winds of summer waft 
At open windows through a room I 

LUCIFER. 

Will you not taste it ? 


Sufflce? 


PRINCE HENRY 

Will one draught 

LUCIFER. 

If not, you can drink more. 


PRINCE HENRY, 

Into tins crystal goblet pour 
So much as safely I may drink. 

LUCIFER, pouring. 

Let not the quanrity alarm you ; 

Ton may drink all ; it will not harm you 


PRINCE HENRY, 

I am as one who on the brink 
Of a dark river stands and sees 
The waters Sow, the landscape dim 
Around him mrer, wheel, ai^ swim, 
And, ere heplanj^s^ stops to think 


j Into what whirlpools he ma> smk ; 

1 One moment pauses, and no more, 
i Then madly plunges from the shore I 
! Headlong into the mjstenes 
Of life and death I lioldly leap, 

Nor fear the fateful current’s sweep, 

Nor what m ambush lurks below ! 

For death is better than disease I 
An Angel with an rnohan harp hoiers in the 
air. 

ANGEL. 

Woe f woe ! eternal woe ! 

Not only the whispered prayer 
Of love, 

But the imprecations of hate, 

Reverberate 

For ever and ever through the air 
Above I 

This fearful curse 
Shakes the great universe \ 

LUCiFFR, disappearing. 

Drink ! drink ! 

And thy soul shall sink 
Down into the dark abyss, 

Into the infinite abyss, 

From which no plummet nor rope 
Ever drew up the silver sand of hope I 

PRINCE HENRY, drinking. 

It IS like a draught of fire ! 

Through every vein 
I feel again 

The fever of youth, the soft desire ; 

A rapture that is almost pain 
Throbs in my heart and fflls my brain I 
O Joy ! O 3oy I I feel 
The band of steel 

That so long and heavily has pressed 
Upon my breast 
Uplifted, and the malediction 
Of my affliction 

Is taken from me, and my weary breast 
At length finds rest. 

THE ANGEL, 

It is but the rest of the fire, from which 
the air has been taken ! 

It is but the rest of the sand, when the 
hour-glass is not shaken ! 

It is but the rest of the tide between the 
ebb and the flow ! 

It is but the rest of the wind between the 
flaws that blow I 
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With fiendish laughter, 

Hereafter, 

This false physician 

Will mock thee in thy perdition, 

PSINCE HENBT. 

speak! speak! 

Who says that I am ill ? 

I am not ill ! I am not weak ! 

The trance, the swoon, the dream, is o’er ! 

I feel the chill of death no more ! 

At length, 

I stand renewed in all my strength ! 

Beneath me I can feel 

The great earth stagger and reel, 

As if the feet of a descending God 
Upon its surface trod, 

And like a pebble it rolled beneath his 
heel ! 

This, 0 brave physician ! this 
Is thy great Palingenesis ! 

Dnnks again. 

THE ANGEL. 

Touch the goblet no more ! 

It will make thy heart sore 
To its very core ! 

Its perfume is the breath 
Of the Angel of Death, 

And the light that within it lies 
Is the flash of his evil eyes. 

Beware ! Oh, beware ! 

For sickness, sorrow, and care 
All are there ! 

PBiNCE HENBV, Sinking hack. 

0 thou voice within my breast ! 

Why entreat me, why upbraid me, 

When the steadfast tongues of truth 
And the flattering hopes of youth 
Have all deceived me and betrayed me ? 
Give me, give me rest, oh rest I 
Golden visions wave and hover, 

Golden vapors, waters streaming, 
Landscapes moving, changing, gleaming ! 

1 am like a happy lover. 

Who illummes hfe with dreaming ! 

Brave physician ! Bare physician ! 

Well hast thou fulfilled thy mission 1 
JSis head fails on hi$ hook. 

rHE ANGEL, receding. 

Alas I alas I 

Like a vapor the golden vision 
Shall fade and nass. 


And thou wilt find in thy heart again 
I Only the blight of pam, 

And bitter, bitter, bitter contrition ! 

COURT-YARD OF THE CASTLE. 
Hubert standing hg the gateway. 

HUBERT. 

How sad the grand old castle looks ! 
Overhead, the unmolested rooks 
Upon the turret’s wmdy top 
Sit, talking of the farmer’s crop ; 

Here in the court-yard spriugs the grass, 
So few are now the feet that pass , 

The stately peacocks, bolder grown, 

Come hopping down the steps of stone. 

As if the castle were their own ; 

And I, the poor old seneschal, 

Haunt, like a ghost, the banquet-hall. 

Alas ! the merry guests no more 
Crowd through the hospitable door ; 

No eyes with youth and passion shine, 

No cheeks glow redder than the wine ; 

No song, no laugh, no jovial dm 
Of drinking wassail to the pm ; 

But all IS silent, sad, and drear. 

And now the only sounds I hear 
Are the hoarse rooks upon the walls, 

And horses stamping in their stalls I 
A horn sounds. 

What ho i that merry, sudden blast 
Bemmds me of the days long past ! 

And, as of old resounding, gi’ate 
The heavy hinges of the gate. 

And, clattering loud, with iron clank, 

Down goes the souning bridge of plank, 
As if it were in haste to greet 
The pressure of a traveller’s feet ! 

JEnter Walter the Minnesinger. 

WALTER. 

How now, my friend ! This looks quite 
lonely I 

No banner flying from the walls, 

No pages and no seneschals. 

No warders, and one porter only ! 

Is it you, Hubert ? 

HUBERT. 

Ah ! Master Walter 1 

WALTER, 

Alas ! how forms ahd faces alter ! 
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I did not know you. You look older ! \ 

Your bair has grown much grayer and 
thinner, | 

And you stoop a little in the shoulder I j 

HUBERT. 

Alack ! I am a poor old sinner, 

And, like these towers, begin to moulder ; 
And you have been absent many a year ! 

WALTER. 

How is the Prince ? 

HUBERT. 

He IS not here ; 

He has been ill : and now has fled. 

WALTER. 

Speak it out frankly : say he ’s dead f 
Is it not so ? 

HUBERT. 

Ko ; if you please, 

A strange, mysterious disease 
Fell on him with a sudden blight. 

Whole hours together he would stand 
Upon the terrace, in a dream, 

Resting his bead upon his hand, 

Best pleased when he was most alone, 

Like Saint John Kepomnck in stone, 
Looking down into a stream. 

In the Round Tower, night after night, 

He sat and bleared his eyes with books ; 
Until one morning we found him there 
Stretched on the door, as if in a swoon 
He had fallen from his chair. 

We hardly recognized his sweet looks I 

WALTER. 

Poor Prince I 

HUBERT. 

I think he might have mended ; 
Ai0d he did mend ; bat very soon 
The priests came docking in, like rooks, 
With all their crosiers and their crooks, 

And so at last the matter ended. 

WALTER. 

How did it end ? 

HUBERT. 

Why, in Saint Rochus 
They made him stand, and wait his doom ; 
And. as If he were condemned to the tomb. 


} Began to mutter their hocus-pocus 
First, the Mass for the Dead they chanted, 
I Then three times laid upon his head 
: A shovelful of churchyard clay, 

Saying to him, as he stood undaunted, 

** This is a sign that thou art dead, 

So in thy heai*t be penitent I ” 

And forth from the chapel door he went 
Into disgrace and banishment, 

Clothed in a cloak of hodden gray, 

And bearing a wallet, and a bell, 

Whose sound should be a perpetual knell 
To keep all travellers away. 

WALTER. 

Oh, horrible fate I Outcast, rejected, 

As one with pestilence infected ! 

HUBERT. 

Then was the family tomb unsealed. 

And broken helmet, sword, and shield, 
Burled together, m common wreck, 

As is the custom, when the last 
Of any princely house has passed, 

And thrice, as with a trumpet-blast, 

A herald shouted down the stair 
The words of warning and despair, — 

0 Hoheneck I 0 Hoheneck ! ** 

WALTER, 

Still in my soul that cry goes on, — 
Forever gone 1 forever gone 1 
Ah, what a cruel sense of loss, 
like a black shadow, would fall across 
The hearts of all, if he should die I 
His gracious presence upon earth 
Was as a fire upon a hearth ; 

As pleasant songs, at morning sung, 

The words that dropped from his sweet 
tongue 

Strengthened our hearts ; or heard at nighty 
Made all our slumbers soft and light. 
Where is he ? 

HUBERT. 

In the Odenwald. 

Some of his tenants, nuappalled 
By fear of death, or priestly word, — 

A holy familyi that make 

Each meal a Supper of the Lord, — 

Hare him beneath their watch and ward, 
For love of him, and Jesus' sake ! 

Pray you come in. For why should I 
With out-door hospitality 
My prince’s friend thus entertain ? 
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WALTEB. 

I would a moment here remain. 

But you, good Hubert, go before, 

Fill me a goblet of May-drink, 

As aromatic as the May 

From which it steals the breath away, 

And which he loved so well of yore ; 

It IS of him that I would think 
You shall attend me, when I call, 

In the ancestral banquet-hall. 

Unseen companions, guests of air, 

You cannot wait on, will be there ; 

They taste not food, they drmk not wine, 
But their soft eyes look into mine, 

And their lips speak to me, and all 
The vast and shadowy banquet-hall 
Is full of looks and words ivine 1 
Leaning over the parapeL 

The day is done ; and slowly from the 
scene 

The stooping sun up-gathers his spent 
shafts, 

And puts them back into his golden 
quiver ! 

Below me in the valley, deep and green 
As goblets are, from which m thirsty 
draughts 

We drink its wine, the swift and mantling 
nver 

Flows on triumphant through these lovely 
regions, 

Etched with the shadows of its sombre 
margent, 

And soft, reflected clouds of gold and ar- 
gent ! 

Yes, there it flows, forever, broad and 
still 

As when the vanguard of the Roman 
legions 

First saw it from the top of yonder 
hmi 

How beautiful it is 1 Fresh fields of 
wheat, 

Vineyard, and town, and tower with flutter- 
ing flag, 

The consecrated chapel on the crag, 

And the white hamlet gathered round its 
base, 

Like Mary sitting at her Saviour’s feet, 
And looking up at his beloved face ! 

0 friend ! O be^t of friends ! Thy absence 
more 

Than the impending night darkens the land- 
scape o’er ! 


II 

A FARM IN THE ODENWALD 

A garden; morning t Prince Henry seated^ 
mth a book. Elsie at a distance gathering 
flowers. 

PRINCE HENRY, reading. 

One morning, all alone, 

Out of his convent of gray stone, 

Into the forest older, darker, grayer, 

His lips moving as if in prayer, 

His head sunken upon his breast 
As in a dream of rest, 

Walked the Monk Felix. All about 
The broad, sweet sunshine lay without, 
Filling the summer air ; 

And withm the woodlands as he trod, 

The dusk was like the Truce of God 
With worldly woe and care ; 

Under him lay the golden moss ; 

And above him the boughs of hoary trees 
Waved, and made the sign of the cross, 
And whispered their Benedicites ; 

And from the ground 
Rose an odor sweet and fragrant 
Of the wild-flowers and the vagrant 
Vines that wandered, 

Seeking the sunshine, round and round. 

These he heeded not, but pondered 
On the volume in his band, 

Wherein amazed he read • 

** A thousand years in thy sight 
Are but as yesterday when it is past, 

And as a watch m the night 1 ” 

And with his eyes downcast 
In humility he said : 

“I believe, 0 Lord, 

What is written in thy Word, 

But alas I I do not understand ! ” 

And lo ! he heard 

The sudden singing of a bird, 

A snow-white bird, that from a cloud 
Dropped down. 

And among the branches brown 
Sat smging, 

So sweet, and clear, and loud, 

It seemed a thousand harp-stnugs ringing* 
And the Monk Felix closed his book. 

And long, long, 

With rapturous look. 

He listened to the song, 
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And hardlr breathed or stirred, j 

Until he saw, as in a vision, | 

The land Eh sian. 

And in the heavenly city heard 1 

Angelic feet " i 

Fafl on the golden flagging of the street, [ 
And he would fain 
Have caught the wondrous bird, 

But stro\ e m vain ; 

For it flew awaj , away, 

Far over hill and deli, 

And instead of its sweet singing 
He heard the convent bell 
Suddenly in the silence ringing 
For the ser\ice ot noonday. 

And he retraced 

His pathway homeward sadly and in haste. 

In the convent there was a change ! 

He looked for each well-known face, 

But the faces w’ere new and strange ; 

Kew figures sat in the oaken stalls, 

New voices chanted m the choir ; 

Yet the place was the same place, 

The same dusky walls 
Of cold, gray stone, 

The same cloisters and belfry and spire. 

A stranger and alone 
Among that brotherhood 
The Monk Felix stood. 

“ Forty years/* said a Friar, 

“ Have I been Prior 
Of this convent in the wood. 

But for that space 

Never have I beheld thy face 

The heart of the Monk Felix fell ; 

And he answered, with submissive tone, 
This morning, after the hour of Prime, 

I left my cell, 

And wandered forth alone, 

Listening all the time 
To the melodious singing 
Of a beautiful white bird, 

Untd I l^ard 

The bells of the convent ringing 
Noon from their noisy towers. 

It was as if I dreamt ; 

For what to me had seemed 
Momsmts o«tiy, had been hours f ” 

** Years ! ^ saM a voice close by. 

It was an aged imask who spoke, 

From a bexidb of oak 


Fastened against the wall , — 

He was the oldest monk of all. 

For a whole century 
Had he been there, 

Serving God m prayer, 

The meekest and humblest of his creatures. 
He remembered well the features 
Of Felix, and he said, 

Speaking distinct and slow : 

“ One hundr^^d years ago, 

When I was a novice in this place, 

There was here a monk, full of God*8 
grace, 

Who bore the name 

Of Felix, and this man must be the same/' 
And straightway 

They brought forth to the light of day 
A volume old and brown, 

A huge tome, bound 
In brass and wild-boar's hide, 

Wherein were written down 
The names of all who had died 
In the convent, since it was edified. 

And there they found, 

Just as the old monk said, 

That on a certain day and date, 

One hundred years before, 

Had gone forth from the convent gate 
The Monk Felix, and never more 
Had entered that sacred door. 

He had been counted among the dead ! 
And they knew, at last, 

That, such had been the power 
Of that celestial and immortal song, 

A hundred years had passed, 

And had not seemed so long 
As a single hour ! 

Eisie comes in with flowers^ 

ELSIE. 

Here are flowers for you, 

But they are not all for you. 

Some of them are for the Virgiii 
And for Saint Cecilia. 

PEUfCE HENBY, 

As thou standest there, 

Thou seemest to me like the angel 
That broi^ht the immortal roses 
To Saint Cecilia’s bridal chamber? 

I lEmsm. 

i But these will fade. 
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Themselves will fade, 

But not their memory. 

And memory has the power 
To re-create them from the dust. 

They remind me, too, 

Of martyred DoiotLea, 

Who from celestial gardens sent 
Flowers as her witnesses 
To him who scoffed and doubted. 

ELSIE. 

Do you know the story 

Of Christ and the Sultan’s daughter ? 

That is the prettiest legend of them all. 

PKEfCB 

Then tell it to me 
But first come hithei. 

Lay the flowers down beside me, 

And put both thy hands m mine. 

Now tell me the story. 

ELSIE. 

Early in the morning 
The Sultan’s daughter 
Walked m her fathei’s garden, 
Gathering the bright flowers, 

All full of dew. 

pbutce hejtby. 

Just as thou hast been doing 
This morning, dearest Elsie. 

ELSIE. 

And as she gathered them 
She wondered more and more 
Who was the Master of the Flowers, 
And made them grow 
Out of the cold, dark earth, 

"In my heart,” she said, 

" I love him ; and for him 
Would leave my father’s palace, 

To labor in his garden.” 

pKisroB HEsnaY. 

Dear, innocent child ! 

How sweetly thou recailest 
The long-forgotten legend, 

That in my early childhood 
My mother told me I 
Upon my brain 
It reappears onee more, 

As a birth-mark on the forehead 


When a hand suddenly 
Is laid upon it, and removed ! 

ELSIE. 

And at midnight. 

As she lay upon her bed, 

She heard a voice 

Call to her from the garden, 

And, looking forth from her window. 
She saw a beautiful youth 
Standing among the flowers - 
It was the Lord Jesus , 

And she went down to Him, 

And opened the door for Him ; 

And He said to her, " O maiden 1 
Thou hast thought of me with love. 
And for thy sake 
Out of my Father’s kingdom 
Have I come hither : 

I am the Master of the Flowers, 

My garden is in Paradise, 

And if thou wilt go with me, 

Thy bridal garland 

Shall be of bright red flowers ” 

And then He took from his finger 
A golden ring, 

And asked the Sultan’s daughter 
If she would be bis bride 
And when she answered Him with love 
His wounds began to bleed, 

And she said to him, 

" O Love ! how red thy heart is, 

And thy hands are full of roses.” 

" For thy sake,” answered He, 

" For thy sake is my heart so red. 

For thee I bring these roses ; 

I gathered them at the cross 
Whereon 1 died for thee 1 
Come, for ray Father calls. 

Thou art my elected bride ! ” 

And the Sultan’s daughter 
Followed Him to his Father’s garden* 

PBIECE HENRY. 

Wottldst thou have done so, Elsie 

ELSIE. 

Yes, very gladly. 

PBINOB HENRY. 

Then the Celestial Bridegroom 
Will come for thee also. 

Upon thy forehead He will places 
Not his crown of thorny 
But a crown of roses. 
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In thy bndal chamber, 

Like Saint Cecilia, 

Thoa shalt hear sweet music. 

And breathe the iragi'anee 
Of flowers immortal ! 

Go now and place these flowers 
Before her picture, 

A ROOM IN THE FARM-HOtTSE. 

Twiliglit, Ursula spinning, Gottlieb 
asleep in hs chair, 

URSULA 

Barker and darker ! Hardly a glimmer 
Of light comes m at the window-pane ; 

Or is it my eyes are growing dimmer ? 

I cannot disentangle this skein, 

Nor wind it rightly upon the reel 
Elsie ! 

GOTTLIEB, starting 
The stopping of th}’ wheel 
Has awakened me out of a pleasant dream. 
I thought I was sitting beside a stream, 
And heard the grinding of a mill, 

When suddenly the wheels stood still, 

And a voice cned “ Elsie ” in my ear ! 

It startled me, it seemed so near. 

URSULA. 

t was calling her ; I want a light. 

I cannot see to spin my flax. 

Bring the lamp, Elsie. Dost thou hear ? 

ELSIE, witiun. 

In a moment ! 

GOTTLIEB, 

\Yhere are Bertha and Max ? 

URSULA. 

’They are sitting with Elsie at the door. 

She is telling tfiem stones of the wood, 

And the Wolf, and little Red Ridin^ood. 

GOTTLIKB, 

And where is the Prince f 

URSULA 

In his room overhead ; 
t heard him walking across the floor. 

As he alway» does, with a heavy tread. 

Elsie cmm in mtk a lamp. Max and Bertha 
/(Morn her ; and theg all sing the Mpening Song 
m the l^ing qftke lampe* 


EVENING SONG 

0 gladsome light 

Of the Father Immortal, 

And of the celestial 
Sacred and blessed 
Jesus, our Saviour ! 

Now to the sunset 

Again hast thou brought us ; 

And, seeing the evenmg 
Twilight, we bless thee, 

Praise thee, adore thee ! 

Father omnipotent ! 

Son, the Life-giver I 
Spirit, the Comforter ! 

Worthy at all times 
Of worship and wonder 1 

PRINCE HENRY, at tha dooT. 

Amen ! 

URSULA. 

Who was it said Amen ? 

ELSIE 

It was the Prince : he stood at the door. 
And listened a moment, as we chanted 
The evening song. He ls gone again. 

I have often seen him there before. 

URSULA. 

Poor Prince ! 

GOTTLIEB. 

1 thought the house was haunted * 
Poor Prince, alas I and yet as mild 

And patient as the gentlest child I 

MAX, 

I love him because be is so good, 

And makes me such line bows and ax*, 
rows, 

To shoot at the robins and the sparrows. 
And the red squirrels in the wood I 

BERTHA. 

I love him, tor. ! 

GOTTLIEB. 

Ah, yes ! we ail 

Love him, from the bottom of our hearts ; 
He gave us the farm, the house, aud tbs 
grange, 

He gave us the horses and the carts. 

And the great oxen m the stall, 
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The vineyard, and the forest range ! 

We have nothing to give him but our 
love I 

BERTHA. 

Did he give us the beautiful stork above 
On the ehimney-top, with its large, round 
nest 

GOTTLIEB. 

No, not the stork , by God m heaven, 

As a blessing, the dear white stork was 
given, 

But the Prince has given us all the rest 
God bless him, and make him well again. 

ELSIE 

Would I could do something for his sake. 
Something to cure his sorrow and pain ! 

GOTTLIEB, 

That no one can ; neither thou nor I, 

Nor any one else 

ELSIE. 

And must he die ? 

URSULA. 

Yes ; if the dear God does not take 
Pity upon him, in his distress. 

And work a miracle ! 

GOTTLIEB. 

Or unless 

Some maiden, of her own accord, 

Offers her life for that of her lord, 

And IS willing to die in his stead. 

ELSIE 

I will! 

URSULA. 

Prithee, thou foolish child, be still I 
Thon shouldst not say what thou dost not 
mean ! 

ELSIE. 

1 mean it truly J 

MAX, 

O father ! this morning, 
Down by the mill, in the ravine, 

Hans killed a wolf, the very same 
That in the night to the sheepfold came, 
And ate up my lamb, that was left out- 
side. 

GQTTHtEB. 

I am glad he is dead. It will be a warning 
To the wolves in the f orest* far and wide. 


SIAX. 

And I am going to have his hide ! 

BERTHA. 

I wonder if this is the wolf that ate 
Little Bed Kidmghood ^ 

URSULA. 

Oh, no I 

That wolf was killed a long while ago. 
Come, children, it is growing late. 

MAX. 

Ah, how I wish I were a man, 

As stout as Hans is, and as strong ! 

I would do nothing else, the whole day 
long, 

But just kill wolves. 

I 

GOTTLIEB. 

Then go to bed, 

And grow as fast as a httle boy can, 

Bertha is half asleep already. 

See how she nods her heavy head, 

And her sleepy feet are so unsteady 
She will hardly be able to creep upstairs. 

URSULA. 

Good mght, my children. Here 's the 
light. 

And do not forget to say your prayers 
Before you sleep. 

GOTTLIEB, 

Good night ! 

MAX and BERTHA. 

Good night \ 
They go out with Elsie. 

URSULA, spinning 

She is a strange and wayward child. 

That Elsie of ours. She looks so old, 

And thoughts and fancies weird and wild 
Seem of late to have taken hold 
Of her heart, that was once so docile and 
mild ! 

GOTTLIEB. 

She is like all girls. 

URSULA. 

Ah no, forsooth ! 
Unlike all 1 have ever seen. 
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For she has Tisions and strange dreams, \ 
And in all her words and wajs, she seems } 
Much older than she is m truth. 

Who would think her but fifteen ? 

And there has been of late such a change ! 
My heart is heavy with fear and doubt 
That she may not live till the year is out 
She is so strange, — so strange, — so 
strange ! 

GOTTLIEB, 

I am not troubled with any such fear ; 

She will live and thnve for many a year. 

ELSIE^S CHAMBEE. 

Night Elsie %yraying^ 

ELSIE. 

My Redeemer and my Lord, 

I ^seech thee, I entreat thee, 

Guide me in each act and word, 

That hereafter I may meet thee, 

Watching, waiting, hoping, yearning, 

With my lamp well trimmed and bnrning I 

Interceding 

With these bleedmg 

Wounds upon thy hands and side, 

For all who have lived and errfed 
Thou hast sui^ered, thou hast died, 
Scourged, and mocked, and crucified. 

And in the grave hast thou been buried I I 

If my feeble prayer can reach thee, 

O my Saviour, I beseech thee, 

Even as thou hast died for me, 

More sincerely 

Let me follow where thou leadest, 

Let me, bleeding as thou hleedest, 

Die, if dying 1 may give 
Life to one who asks to live, 

And more nearly, 

Dying thus, resemble thee I 

THE CBAHBEE OF GCrTTHEB AKB tJBSOXA. 

Mtiimffhi, Elsie landing by th^ir bedside, 
weeing* 

GOTTLIEB. 

Die wind is roaring ; the rushing rain 
Is loud roof and window-pane, 

As if the wild Huntsman of Rodenstein, 
Boding evil to me and mine, 

Were abroad tcMotight with his ghostly 
tmimi 


In the brief lulls of the tempest wild, 

The dogs howl m the yard , and hark ! 
Some one is sobbing m the dark, 

Here in the chamber I 

ELSIE. 

It is I. 

UBSULA. 

Elsie f what ails thee, my poor child ? 

ELSIE. 

I am disturbed and much distressed, 

In thinking our dear Prince must die ; 

I cannot close mine eyes, nor rest 

GOTTLIEB. 

What woiildsfc thou ? In the Power Divine 
His healing lies, not m our own ; 

It is in the hand of God alone. 

ELSIE 

I Nay, He has put it into mine, 

And into my heart I 

GOTTLIEB. 

Thy words are wild I 

UESULA. 

What dost thou meau‘»^ my child! my 
child I 

ELSIE. 

That for our dear Prmce Henryks sake 
I will myself the oficering make, 

And give my Me to purchase his. 

tJBSULA. 

Am I still dreaming, or awake ? 

Thou speakest earelessly of death, 

And yet thou knowest not what it is. 

ELSIE* 

'T is the cessation of our breath 
Silent and motionless we lie ; 

And no one knoweth more than this. 

I saw our little Gertrude die ; 

She left off breathing, and no more 
I smoothed the pillow beneath her head. 
She was more beautiful than before. 

Like violets faded were her eyes j 
% this we knew that she was dead. 
Through the open window looked the skies 
Into the chamber where she lay, 
f And the wind was like the sound of wings, 
I As if angels eame to bemr her away. 
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! when I saw and felt these things, 

I found it difecult to stay ; 

I longed to die, as she had died. 

And go forth with her, side by side. 

The Saints are dead, the Martyrs dead, 
And Mary, and our Lord ; and I 
Would follow in humility 
The way by them illumined ! 

URSULA. 

My child 1 my child I thou must not die ! 

ELSIE. 

Why should I live ? Do I not know 
The life of woman is full of woe ? 

Toiling on and on and on, 

With breaking heart, and tearful eyes, 

And silent lips, and m the soul 
The secret longings that arise. 

Which this woild never satisfies ! 

Some more, some less, but of the whole 
Not one quite happy, no, not one ! 

URSULA. 

It is the malediction of Eve J 

ELSIE. 

In place of it, let me receive 
The benediction of Mary, then. 

OOTTLIEB. 

Ah, woe is me 1 Ah, woe is me I 
Most wretched am I among men ! 

URSULA. 

Alas 1 that I should live to see 
Thy death, beloved, and to stand 
Above thy grave I Ah, woe the day I 

ELSIE. ' 

Thou wilt not see it. I shall lie 
Beneath the flowers of another land, 

For at Salerno, far away 
Over the mountains, over the sea, 

It IS appointed me to die I 
And it will seem no more to thee 
Than if at the village on marketnlay 
I should a little longer stay 
Than I am wont. 

URSULA. 

Even as thou sayest ! 

And how my heart beats, when thou stayest i 
I cannot rest until my sight 


Is satisfied with seeing thee. 

What then, ir thou wert dead ? 

GOTTLIEB. 

Ah me ! 

Of our old eyes thou art the light ! 

The joy of our old hearts art thou I 
And wilt thou die ? 

URSULA. 

Not now I not now 1 

•RT.lSTIg 

Christ died for me, and shall not I 
Be wiUing for my Pnnce to die ? 

You both are silent ; you cannot speak. 
This said I at our Saviour’s feast 
After confession, to the priest, 

And even he made no reply. 

Does he not warn us all to seek 
The happier, better land on high, 

Where flowers immortal never wither ; 

And could he forbid me to go thither ? 

GOTTLIEB* 

In God’s own time, my heart’s delight ! 
When He shall call thee, not before I 

ELSIE. 

I heard Him call. When Christ ascended 
Tnumphautly, from star to star, 

He left the gates of heaven a^ar. 

I had a vision in the night, 

And saw Him standmg at the door 
Of his Father’s mansion, vast and splen- 
did. 

And beekonmg to me from afar. 

I cannot stay I 

GOTTLIEB. 

She speaks almost 
As if it were the Holy Ghost 
Spake through her lips, and in her stead t 
What if this were of God ? 

URSULA. 

Ah, then 

Gainsay it dare we not. 

GOTTLIEB. 

Amen ! 

Elsie ! the words that thou hast said 
Are strange and new for us to hear, 

And fill our hearts with doubt and tear. 
Whether it be a dark temptation 
Of the Evil One, or God’s mspiratiom 
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We in our blindness cannot say 
We must tbink upon it, and pray ; 

For eTil and good it both resenifiles. 

If it be of Gc3, his will be done * 

May He guard us from the Evil One ! 

How hot thy hand is 1 bow it trembles ! 

Go to thy bed, and try to sleep 

UKSULA 

Kiss me. Good night ; and do not weep ! 
ELSIE goes out 

Ah, what an awful thing is this ! 

I almost shuddered at her kiss, 

As if a ghost had touched my cheek, 

I am so childish and so weak I 
As soon as I see the earliest gray 
Of morning glimmei In the east, 

I will go over to the pnest. 

And hear what the good man has to say I 

A VILLAGE CHURCH. 

A woman kneeling at the confessional, 

THE PARISH PRIEST, /rom Within, 

GOf sin no more ! Thy penance o’er, 

A new and better life begin ! 

Gk>d maketb thee forever free 
From the dominion of thy sin I 
Go, sin no more I He will restore 
The peace that filled tbjr heart before, 

And pardon thine iniquity ! 

woman goes out. The Priest comes forlk, 
and walks slowly up and down the church. 

0 blessed Lord ! how much I need 
Thy light to rfde me on my way ! 

So many hands, that, without heed. 

Still touch thy wounds, and make them 
bleed ! 

So many feet, that, day by day. 

Still wander from thy fold astray I 
Unless thou fill me with thy light, 

1 cannot lead thy fiock aright ; 

Kor, without thy support, can bear 
The burden of so great a care, 

But am myself a castaway ! 

A pause. 

Hie day Is drawing to its close 5 
4nd what good deeds, since first it rose, 
Have I presented, Lord, to thee, 

As ofifeiings of my ministry ? 

What wrong repressed, what right main- 
tain^ 

Whal stmggi© passed, what victory gained, 
Whajt good .atiienlpted md attained ? 


Feeble, at best, is my endeavor ! 

J I see, but cannot reach, the height 
j That lies forever m the light, 

And yet forever and forever. 

When seeming just within my grasp, 

I feel my feeble hands unclasp, 

And smk discouraged mto night ! 

' For thme own purpose, thou hast sent 
The strife and the discouragement * 

, A pause. 

Why stajest thou, Prince of Hoheneck 2 
Why keep me pacmg to and fro 
j Amid these aisles of sacred gloom, 
Counting my footsteps as I go, 

And marking with each step a tomb ? 

Why should the world for thee make rooxoi 
And %ait thy leisure and thy beck ? 

Thou comest in the hope to hear 
Some word of comfort and of cheer. 

What can I say ? I cannot give 
The counsel to do this and live ; 

But rather, firmly to deny 

The tempter, though his power be strong. 

And, inaccessible to wrong, 

Still like a martyr live and die ! 

A pause. 

The evening air grows dusk and brown ; 

I must go forth mto the town, 

To visit beds of pain and death, 

Of restless limbs, and quivering breath, 
And sorrowing hearts, and patient eyes 
That see, through tears, the sun go down. 
But never more shall see it rise. 

The poor in body and estate, 

The sick and the disconsolate, 

Must not on man’s convemenee wait- 
Gees out. 

Muter Lucifer, as a Prte^, 

LUCIFER, with a genuflexion^ mocking^ 
This is the Black Pater-noster. 

God was my foster. 

He fostered me 

Under the book of the Palm-tree t 
St. Michael was my dame. 

He was born at Bethlehem, 

He was made of flesh and blood. 

God send me my right food. 

My right food, and shelter too. 

That I may to yon kirk go, 

To read upon yon sweet book 
Which the mighty God of heaven shook. 
Open, open, helFs gates ! 

Shut, shut, heaven’s gates I 
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All the devils m the air 
The stronger be, that hear the Black 
Prayer ! 

Looking round the church. 

What a darksome and dismal place I 
I wonder that any man has the face 
To call such a hole the House of the Lord, 
And the Gate of Heaven, — yet such is the 
word 

Ceiling, and walls, and windows old, 
Covered with cobwebs, blackened with 
mould ; 

Dust on the pulpit, dust on the stairs, 

Dust on the benches, and stalls, and chairs ! 
The pulpit, from which such ponderous ser- 
mons 

Have fallen down on the brains of the Ger- 
mans, 

With about as much real edification 
As if a great Bible, bound 111 lead, 

Had fallen, and struck them on the head ; 
And I ought to remember that sensation ! 
Here stands the holy- water stoup ! 
Holy-water it may be to many, 

But to me, the veriest Liquor Gehennse ! 

It smells like a filthy fast^ay soup ! 

Near it stands the box for the poor. 

WTith its iron padlock, safe and sure 
I and the priest of the parish know 
Whither all these chanties go ; 

Therefore, to keep up the institution, 

X will add my little contribution I 
He puts in moneg. 

Underneath this mouldering tomb, 

With statue of stone, and scutcheon of 
brass, 

Slumbers a great lord of the village. 

All his Me was riot and pillage, 

But at length, to escape the threatened 
doom 

Of the everlasting penal fiare, 

He died in the dress of a mendicant friar, 
And bartered his wealth for a daily mass. 
But all that afterwards came to pass, 

And whether he finds it dull or pleasant. 

Is kept a secret for the present, 

At his own particular desire. 

And here, in a comer of the wall, 

Shadowy, silent, apart from all, 

With its awful portal open wide, 

And its latticed windows on either side, 
And its step well worn by the bended 
knees 

Of one or two pious centuries, 


Stands the village confessional i 
Within it, as an honored guest, 

I will sit down awhile and rest ! 

Seats himself in the confessional. 

Here sits the pnest ; and faint and low. 
Like the sighing of an evening breeze. 
Comes through these painted lattices 
The ceaseless sound of human woe ; 

Here, while her bosom aches and throbs 
With deep and agonizing sobs, 

That half are passion, half contrition, 

The luckless daughter of perdition 
Slowly confesses her secret shame ! 

The tune, the place, the lover’s name ! 

Here the grim murderer, with a groan, 
From his bruised conscience rolls the stone, 
Thinkmg that thus he can atone 
For ravages of sword and flame I 

Indeed, I marvel, and marvel greatly, 

How a priest can sit here so sedately, 
Reading, the whole year out and m, 
Naught but the catalogfue of sin, 

And still keep any faith whatever 
In human virtue I Never ! never ! 

I cannot repeat a thousandth part 
Of the horrors and crimes and sins and 
woes 

That arise, when with palpitating throes 
The graveyard in the human heart 
Gives up its dead, at the voice of the 
priest. 

As if he were an archangel, at least. 

It makes a peculiar atmosphere, 

This odor of earthly passions and crimes, 
Such as I like to breathe, at times, 

And such as often brings me here 
In the hottest and most pestilential sea- 
son. 

To-day, I come for another reason ; 

To foster and ripen an evil thought 
Xu a heart that is almost t^o madness 
wrought, 

And to make a murderer out of a prince, 

A sleight of hand I learned long since ! 

He comes. In the twilight he will not see 
The difference between Hs priest and me f 
In the same net was the mother caught ! 

pjEUNCB HBiTRY, entering and kneeling at the 
confessional. 

Remorseful, penitent, and lowly, 

I come to crave, O Father holy. 

Thy benediction on my head 
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LUCIFER. 

The benediction shall be said 
After confession, not before ! 

IS a God-speed to the pai'ling* guest, 
Who stands already at the door. 

Sandalled with holiness, and dressed 
In garments pure from earthly stain. 
Meanwhile, hast thou searched well thy 
breast ^ 

Does the same madness fill thy brain ? 

Or have thy passion and unrest 
Yanished fore\er from thy imnd? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

By the same madness still made blind. 

By the same passion still possessed, 

I come again to the house of prayer, 

A man aSlicted and distressed ! 

As m a eloudy atmosphere, 

Through unseen sluices of the air, 

A sudden and impetuous wind 
Strikes the great forest white with fear. 
And every branch, and bough, and spray 
Points all its quivering leaves one way, 

And meadows of grass, and fields of gram, 
And the clouds aboire, and the slantinsr 
rain. 

And smoke from chimneys of the town. 
Yield themselves to it, and bow down. 

So does this dreadful purpose press 
Onward, with irresistible stress, 

Aad all my thoughts and faculties, 

Struck level by the strength of this. 

From their true inclination turn, 

And all stream forward to Salem ! 

LUCIFER. 

Alas I we are but eddies of dust. 

Uplifted by the blast, and whirled ♦ 

Along the highway of the world 
A moment only, then to fall 
Back to a common level all. 

At the subsiding of the gust I 

riUNOE mENBY. 

O holy Fatlmr I pardon in me 
The c^illation of a mind 
Unsteadfast, and that cannot find 
Its centre ei rest and harmony I 
For evermore before mine eyes 
THs ghastly phantom fiits and files, 

And as a nrndnum through a crowd, 

With franlie gestures and wild erie% 

It hmrrtes and idoinl 

Eeneats Its aw$idpi?ophedba t < 


Weakness is wretchedness ! To be strong 
Is to be happy 1 I am vreak. 

And cannot find the good I seek, 

Because I feel and fear the wrong ! 

LUCIFER. 

Be not alarmed ! The Church is kind. 
And in her mercy and her meekness 
She meets half-way her children’s weakness, 
Writes their transgressions m the dust I 
Though in the Decalogue we find 
The mandate written, “Thou shalt not 
loll!” 

Yet there are cases when we must. 

In war, for instance, or from scathe 
To guard and keep the one true Faith 
We must look at the Decalogue ni the light 
Of an ancient statute, that w’as meant 
For a mild and general application, 

To be understood with the reservation 
That in certain instances the Right 
Must yield to the Expedient ! 

Thou art a Prmee. If thou shouldst die. 
What hearts and hopes would prostrate lie I 
What noble deeds, what fair renown, 

Into the grave with thee go down I 
What acts of valor and courtesy 
Remain undone, and die with thee 1 
Thou art the last of all thy race 1 
With thee a noble name expires, 

And vanishes from the earth’s face 
The glorious memory of thy sires i 
She is a peasant. In her veins 
Flows common and plebeian blood ; 

It is such as daily and hourly stains 
The dust and the turf of battle plains, 

By vassals shed, in a crimson flood, 
Without reserve, and without rew^, 

At the slightest summons of their lord I 
But thine is precious ; the fore-appointed 
Blood of kings, of God’s anomted I 
Moreover, what has the world in store 
For one like her, but tears and toil 2 
Daughter of sorrow, serf of the soil, 

A pemanPs child and a peasant’s wife. 

And her soul within her sick and sore 
With the roughness and barrenness of life 
1 marvel not at the heart’s recoil 
From a fate like this, in one so tender, 

2?or at its eagerness to surrender 
All the wre&hedness, want, and woe 
That await it in this world below, 

Kor the nuutlerahle splendor 

Of the world of rest beyond the skies. 

So the Church 
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ilierefore lahale this healing balm, 

And breathe this iresh life mto thine ; 
Accept the comfort and the calm 
She offers, as a gift divine ; 

Let her fall down and anoint thy feet 
With the ointment costly and most sweet 
Of her young blood, and thou shalt live. 

PEmCE HENEY. 

And will the righteous Heaven forgive ^ 

Ko action, whether foul or fair. 

Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 
A record, wiitten by fingers ghostly, 

As a blessing or a curse, and mostly 
In the greater weakness or greater strength 
Of the acts which follow it, till at length 
The wrongs of ages are redressed, 

And the justice of God made manifest ! 

ZiTJ CIEEE. 

In ancient records it is stated 

That, whenever an evil deed is done, 

Another devil is created 

To scourge and torment the offending one ! 

Bat evil IS only good perverted, 

And Lucifer, the bearer of Light, 

But an angel fallen and deserted, 

Thrust from his Father’s house with a curse 
Into the black and endless night. 

PjaiNCE 

If justice rules the universe, 

From the good actions of good men 
An^ls of light should be begotten, 

And thus the balance restored again. 

nnciPEE. 

Yes ; if the world were not so rotten. 

And so given over to the Devil ! 

PEDSTCE HEITEY. 

But this deed, is it good or evil ? 

Have I thine absolution free 
To do it, and without restnction ? 

XAU CIPEE. 

Ay ; and from whatsoever sin 
Lieth around it and within, 

From all crimes in which it may involve 
thee, 

I new release thee and absolve thee I 

PEIKCm HK3SEY. 

Give me thy holy benedlethm. 


LiTCiFEB, Stretching forth hts hand and muttering, 

Maledictione perpetua 
Maledicat vos 
Pater eternus ! 

THE ANGEL, With tke cEolian harp* 

Take heed i take heed ! 

Noble art thou in thy birth, 

By the good and the great of earth 
Hast thou been taught * 

Be noble m every thought 
Ajud m every deed ! 

Let not the illusion of thy senses 
Betray thee to deadly offences. 

Be strong ! be good ’ be pure i 
The right only shall endure, 

All thmgs else are but false pretences. 

I entreat thee, I implore, 

Listen DO more 

To the suggestions of an evil spirit, 

That even now is there, 

Making the foul seem fair, 

And selfishness itself a virtue and a merit. 


A ROOM IN THE FAEM-HOUSE. 
GOTTLIEB. 

It is decided ! For many days, 

And nights as many» we have had 
A nameless terror in our breast, 

Making us timid, and afraid 
Of God, and his mysterious ways ! 

We have been sorrowful and sad ; 

Much have we suffered, much have prayed 
That he would lead us as is best, 

And show us what his will required. 

It is decided ; and we give 

Our child, O Prince, that you may live I 

UESULA. 

It is of God. He has inspired 

This purpose in her ; and through pain, 

Out of a world of sin and woe, 

He takes her to Himself again 
The mother’s heart resists no longer ; 

With the Angel of the Lord m vain 
It wrestled, for he was the stronger. 

GOTTLIEB. 

As Abraham offered long ago 
His son unto the Lord, and even 
The Everlasting Father in heaven 
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Gave iiis, as a lamb unto tbe slaughter, 
So do I offer up my daughter ! 

Uksuia hides her face, 

ELSIE. 

My life is little. 

Only a cup of water. 

But pure and limpid. 

Take it, O my Prince i 
Let it refresh you, 

Let it restore }ou. 

It is given williiigly. 

It is given freely ; 

May God bless the gift ! 

PEINCE HEJOtT. 

And the giver ! 

GOTTLIEB. 

Amen f 

PKINCB HENBY* 

I accept it f 

GOTTLIEB 

Where are the children ? 

LESULA. 

They are already asleep. 

GOTTLIEb. 

What if they were dead ? 


XS THE GABDEH. 

ELSIE. 

i have one thing to ask of you. 

PEnfrE HENRY. 

What is it ? 

It is already granted. 

ELSIE, 

Promise me, 

When we are gone from here, and on our 
way 

Are journeying to Salerno, you will not. 

By word or deed, endeavor to dissuade me 
And turn me from my purpose ; but re- 
member 

Tliat as a pilgrim to the Holy City 
Walks unmoi^^sted, and with thoughts of 
pardon 

Occupied whelly, so would I approach 


The gates of Heaven, in this great jubi- 
. lee, 

' With my petition, pnttmg off from me 
\ Ail thoughts of earth, as shoes from off 
} my feet 

Promise me this. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Thy words fall from thy lips 
Like roses from the lips of Angelo: and 
angels 

Might stoop to pick them up I 

ELSIE. 

Will you not promise ? 

PBINCB HENRY. 

If ever we depart upon this journey, 

So long to one or both of us, I promise. 

ELSIE. 

Shall we not go, then? Have you lifted 
me 

Into the air, only to hurl me back 
Wounded upon the ground? and offered 
me 

The waters of eternal life, to bid me 
Diiuk the polluted puddles of this world ? 

PBINCB HENRY. 

O Elsie ! tvhat a lesson thou dost teach 
me 1 

The life which is, and that which is to 
come, 

Suspended hang in such nice equipoise 
A breath disturbs the balance ; and that 
scale 

In which we throw our hearts preponder- 
ates, 

And the other, like an empty one, dies 
up, 

And is accounted vanity and air ! 

To me the thought of des^lh is terrible, 
Having such hold on life. To thee it is 
not 

So much even as the lifting of a latch ; 
Only a step into the open air 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shines through its trans- 
parent walls I 

O pure in heart I from thy Sweet dust 
shall grow 

Lilies, upon whose petals will be written 
" Ave Maria in characters of gold I 
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A STREET IN STRASBURG 

Ntght. Pei^tcb Hjexby icandermg alone, 
ivrapjped in a cloak 

PEINCB jaESTRY. 

Still is the night The sound of feet 
Has died away from the empty street, 

And like an artisan, bending down 
His head on his anvil, the £irk town 
Sleeps, with a slumber deep and sweet. 
Sleepless and restless, I alone, 

In the dusk and damp of these walls of 
stone, 

Wander and weep in my remorse ! 

CKIEK OF THE DEAD, Tinging a hell. 

Wake ! wake ! 

All ye that sleep ! 

Pray for the Dead ! 

Pray for the Dead I 

PEUfCE HENRY. 

Hark ! with what accents loud and hoarse 
This warder on the walls of death 
Sends forth the challenge of his breath 1 
I see the dead that sleep in the grave ! 

They rise up and their garments wave, 
Diinly and spectral, as they rise. 

With the light of another world in their 
eyes I 

CRIER OF THE DEAD. 

Wake ! wake ! 

All ye that sleep ! 

Pray for the Dead I 
Pray for the Dead ! 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Why for the dead, who are at rest ? 

Pray for the living, in whose breast 
The struggle between right and wrong 
Is raging terrible and strong, 

As when good angels war with devils ! 

This is the Master of the Bevels, 

Who, at Lifers flowing feast, proposes 
The health of absent friends, and pledges, 
Not in bright goblets crowned with roses, 
And tinkling as we touch their edges. 

But with his dismal, tinkling bell, 

That mocks and mimics their funeral 
kneUJ 


An 

CRIER OP THE DEAD. 

Wake i wake ! 

All ye that sleep ! 

Pray for the Dead ! 

Pray for the Dead ! 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Wake not, beloved ! be thy sleep 
Silent as night is, and as deep ! 

There walks a sentinel at thy gate 
Whose heart is heavy and desolate, 

And the heavings of whose bosom number 
The respirations of thy slumber, 

As if some strange, mysterious fate 
Had linked two neartb in one, and mine 
Went madly wheehng about thine, 

Only with wider and wilder sweep t 

CRIER OP THE DEAD, at a distance. 
Wake 1 wake ! 

All ye that sleep ! 

Pray for the Dead ! 

Pray for the Dead * 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Lo ! with what depth of blackness thrown 
Against the clouds, far up the skies 
The walls of the cathedral rise, 

Like a mysterious grove of stone, 

With fitful lights and shadows blending, 

As from behind, the moon, ascending, 
Lights its dim aisles and paths unknown ! 
The wind is rising ; but the houghs 
Bise not and fall not with the wind, 

That through their foliage sobs and 
soughs ; 

Only the cloudy rack behind, 

Drifting onward, wild and ragged, 

Gives to each spire and buttress jagged 
A seeming motion undefined. 

Below on the square, an armhd kmght, 

Still as a statue and as white, 

Sits on his steed, and the moonbeama 
quiver 

Upon the points of his armor bright 
As on the ripples of a river. 

He lifts the visor from his cheek, 

And beckons, and makes as he would 
speak. 

WALTER the Minnesinger, 

Friend ! can you tell me where alight 
Thuringia’s horsemen for the night ? 

For I have lingered in the rear, 

And wander vainly up and down. 
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PBINCE HENBY. 

I am a stranger in the town. 

As thou art ; but the voice I hear 
Is not a stranger to mine ear. 

Thou art Walter of the Yogelweid I 

WALTER. 

Thou hast guessed nghtlj ; and thy name 
Is Henry of Hoheneck ! 

PRINCE HKNBY. 

Ay, the same. 
WALTER, embracing him. 

Come closer, closer to my side ! 

What brings thee hither? What potent 
charm 

Has drawn thee from thy German farm 
Into the old Alsatian city ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

A tale of wonder and of pity 1 
A wretched man, almost by stealth 
Dragging my body to Salem, 

In the vain hope and search for health, 
And destined never to return. 

Already thou hast heard the rest. 

But what brmgs thee, thus armed and dlght 
In the equipments of a knight ? 

WALTER. 

Dost thou not see upon my breast 
The cross of the Crusaders shine ? 

My pathway leads to Palestine. 

PIEONCE HENRY. 

Ah, would that way wei^e also mine ! 

0 noble poet 1 thou whose heart 
Is like a nest of singing-^birds 
Bocked on the topmost bough of life, 

Wilt thou, too, from our sky depart, 

And in the clangor of the strife 
Mingle the music of thy words ? 

WALTER. 

My hopes are high, my heart is proud, 

And like a trumpet long and loud. 

Thither my thoughts all dang and ring I 
M> life is in my hand, and lo I 

1 g3?asp and bend it as a bow, 

And shoot forth from its trembling string 
An arroir, that shall be, perdianee, 

Like the mmw of the Ibraelile king 
Shot from the wi^ow toward the east. 
That of the Lsad’a deMveranee I 


PRINCE HENRY 

My life, alas ! is what thou seest i 

0 enviable fate ! to be 

Strong, beautiful, and armed like thee 
With Ivre and sword, with song and steel ; 
A hand to smite, a heart to feel ! 

Thy heart, thy hand, thy lyre, thy sword, 
Thou givest ail unto thy Lord ; 

While I, so mean and abject grown. 

Am thinking of myself alone 

WALTER. 

Be patient : Time will reinstate 
Thy health and fortunes. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

IS too late ! 

1 cannot strive against my fate I 

WALTER. 

Come with me ; for my steed is weary ? 
Our journey has been long and dreary, 
And, dreammg of his stall, he dints 
With his impatient hoofs the flints, 

PRINCE HENRY, aside. 

I am ashamed, in my disgrace, 

To look into that noble face ! 

To-morrow, Walter, let it be. 

WALTER, 

To-morrow, at the dawn of day, 

I shall again be on my way. 

Come with me to the hostelry, 

For I have many things to say. 

Our journey into Italy 
Perchance together we may make ; 

Wilt thou not do it for my sake ? 

P3EtINCB HENRY. 

A sick man’s pace would but impede 
Thine eager and impatient speed. 

Besides, my pathway leads me round 
To Hirsehau, in the forest’s bound, 

Where I assemble man and steed, 

And all things lor mj journey’s need. 

Theg ga out 

mcr the citg. 

Sleep, sleep, O city I till the light 
Wake you to sin and crime again, 

Whilst m your dreams, like dismal rai% 

I scatter downward through the night 
My maledictions dark and deep. 

I have more martyrs in your walls 
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Tiiaa Gk>d has ; and they cannot sleep ; 
They are my landsmen and my thralls ; 
Thejr wretched li\es are full of pam, 

Wild agonies of nerve and brain ; 

And every heart-beat, every breath, 

Is a convulsion worse than death ! 

Sleep, sleep, O city ! though within 
The circuit of your walls there be 
No habitation free from sin, 

And all its nameless misery ; 

The aching heart, the achmg head. 

Grief for the living and the dead, 

And foul corruption of the time, 

Disease, distress, and want, and woe, 

And crimes, and passions that may grow 
Until they ripen mto crime ! 

SQUARE IX FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL. 

Easter Sunday, Friar Cuthbrrt preaching 
to the crowd from a pulpit in the open air. 
Prince Henry and Elsie crossing the square, 

PRINCE HENRY. 

This is the day, when from the dead 
Onr Lord arose ; and everywhere, 

Out of their darkness and despair, 
Triumphant over fears and foes, 

The hearts of his disciples rose, 

When to the women, standing near, 

The Angel in shining vesture said, 

" The Lord is risen ; he is not here I 
And, mindful that the day is come, 

On all the hearths in Christendom 
The fires are quenched, to be again 
Rekindled from the sun, that high 
Is dancing in the cloudless sky. 

The churches are all decked with flowers. 

The salutations among men 

Axe hat the Angel’s words divine, 

« Christ is arisen ! ” and the bells 
Catch the glad murmur, as it swells, 

And chant together in their towers. 

AE hearts are glad ; and free from care 
The faces of the people shine. 

See what a crowd is in the square, 

Gayly and gallantly arrayed I 

ErsiE* 

Let ns go back ; I am afraid ! 

3PRIN0B HENRY. 

Nay, let us mount the church-steps here. 
Under the doorway’s sacred shadow ; 

We can see all things, and be freer 
Fisom crowd that madly heaves and 
presses I 


ELSIE, 

What a gay pageant * what bright dresses i 
It looks like a flower-bespriukled meadow 
What IS that yonder on the square ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

A pulpit in the open air, 

And a Friar, who is preaching to the crowd 
In a voice so deep and clear and loud. 

That, if we listen, and give heed. 

His lowest words will reach the ear, 

FRIAR CUTHBERT, gesticulating and cracking a 
postilion^s whip 

What ho ! good people 1 do you not hear? 
Dashing along at the top of his speed, 
Booted and spurred, on his jaded steed, 

A courier comes with words of cheer. 
Couiier i what is the news, I pray ? 

“ Chnst is arisen * ” Vrhence come you ? 
" From court ” 

Then I do not believe it ; you say it in 
sport 

Cracks Ms whip again. 

Ah, here comes another, riding this way ; 
We soon shall know what he has to say. 
Courier I what are the tidings to-day ^ 

“ Chnst is arisen I ” Whence come you ? 
“ From town.” 

Then I do not believe it ; away with you, 
clown. 

Cracks his whip more vioUnlly, 

And here comes a third, who is spurring 
amain ; 

What news do you bring, with your loose- 
hangmg rein. 

Your spurs wet with blood, and your bridle 
with foam ? 

Christ is arisenl ” Whence come you ? 
“ From Rome.” 

Ah, now I believe. He is risen, indeed. 
Ride on with the news, at the top of your 
^ed ! 

Great applause among the crowd. 

To come back to my text! When the 
news was first spread 

That Christ was ansen indeed from the 
dead, 

Yery great was the Joy of the angels in 
heaven ; 

And as great the dispute as to who should 
carry 

The tidings thereof to the Yirgin Mary, 
Pierced to the heart with sorrows seven. 
Old Father Adam was first to propose. 
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As beings the author of all our ^oes ; 

Bat he was refused, for fear, said ther. 

He would stop to eat apples on the way ! 
Abel came next, but petitioned m vam. 
Because he might meet with his brother 
Cam! 

Noah, too, was refused, lest his weakness 
for wune 

Should delay him at erery tavem-sign ; 
And John the Baptist could not get a vote, 
On account of his old-fasliioned camelV 
hair coat ; 

And the Penitent Thief, who died on the 
cross, 

Was reminded that all his bones were 
broken ! 

Till at last, when each ui tuni had spoken, 
The company being still at loss, 

The Angel, who rolled away the stone. 

Was sent to the sepulchre, all alone 
And filled \nth glory that gloomy prison, 
And said to the "Yirgin, “The Lord is 
arisen ! ” 

The Cathedral hells nng. 

Bat hark ! the bells are beginning to 
chime ; 

And I feel that I am growing hoarse. 

I will put an end to my discourse, 

And leave the rest for some other time. 

For the bells themselves are the best of 
preachers ; 

Their brazen lips are learned teachers, 
From &eir pulpits of stone, in the upper air, 
Sounding aloft, without crack or fiaw, 
Shriller than trumpets under the Law, 

Now a sermon, and now a prayer. 

*1^ clangorous hammer is the tongue. 

This way, that way, beaten and swnng. 
That from mouth of brass, as from Mouth 
of Gold, 

May be taught the Testaments, New and 
Old. 

And above it the great cross-beam of wood 
Eepresenteth the Holy Rood, 

Upon which, like the bell, our hopes are 
hung. 

And the wheel wherewith it is swayed and 
rung 

la ^ miim of man, that round and round 
Sways, and maketh the ton^ie to sound ! 
And ^ rope, with Its twisted cordage three, 
Benoteili tW Scriptural Trinity 
CM Ma»is, and Symbols, and History ; 
'And tile downward motion show 

Uml WO' Isitclt upon matters high and low ; 


And the constant change and transmutation 
Of action and of contemplation, 

Dow’iiw’-ard, the Scripture brought from on 
high, 

L^pw’ard, exalted agam to the sky ; 
Downward, the literal interpretation. 
Upward, the V ision and Mystery * 

And nonr, my hearers, to make an end, 

I have only one word more to say ; 

In the church, in honor of Easter day 
Will be presented a Miracle Play ; 

And I hope you will all have the grace to 
attend. 

Christ bring us at last to bis felicity ! 

Pax vobLscum ! et Benedieite ! 


IN THE CATHEDRAX.. 

CHANT. 

Kyne Eleison ! 

Chnste Eleison ! 

ELSIE. 

I am at home here in my Father’s house I 
These paintings of the Smuts upon the walls 
Have all familiar and benignant faces. 

PRINCE IBfENRY. 

The portraits of the family of God ! 

Thine own hereafter shall be placed among 
them. 

ELSIE. 

How very grand it is and wonderful I 
Never have I beheld a church so splendid I 
Such columns, and such arches, and such 
windows. 

So many tombs and statues in the chapels, 
And under them so many confessionals. 
They mast be for the rich. I should not 
like 

To tell my sins in such a church as this. 
Who built it ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

A great master of his craft, 
Erwin von Bteinbaeh ; but not he alone, 
For many generations labored with him. 
Children that came to see these Saints in 
stone, 

As day by day out of the blocks they rose, 
Grew old and died, and still the work went 
on. 
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And on, and on, and is not yet completed, j 
The generation that succeeds our own ^ 

Perhaps may finish it. The architect [ 

Built his great heart into these sculptured ^ 
stones, j 

And with him toiled his children, and their j 
lives i 

Were budded, with his own, into the walls, ^ 
As offerings unto God. You see that statue 
Fixing its joyous, but deep-wnukled eyes 
Upon the Pillars of the Angels yonder 
That IS the image of the master, carved 
By the fair hand of his own child, Sabma. 

ELSIE 

How beautiful is the column that he looks 
at ! 

PEINCE HENET. 

That, too, she sculptured. At the base of 
it 

Stand the Evangelists ; above their heads 
Four Angels blowing upon marble trumpets, 
And over them the blessed Christ, sur- 
rounded 

By his attendant ministers, upholding 
The instruments of his passion 

ELSIE. 

0 my Lord 1 

Would I could leave behind me upon earth 
Some monument to thy glory, such as this I 

PKESCE HENRY. 

A greater monument than this thou leavest 
In thine own life, all purity and love I 
See, too, the Bose, above the western portal 
Resplendent with a thousand gorgeous 
colors, 

the perfect flovrer of Gothic loveliness ! 
ELSIE. 

And, in the gallery, the long line of statues, 
Christ with his twelve Apostles watching 
us ! 

A Bishop m armifr, hooted and spurred^ passes 
with hs tram 

PRINCE HENRY. 

But come away ; we have not time to look. 
The crowd already fills the church, and 
yonder 

Upon a stage, a herald with a trumpet, 

Clad like the Angel Gabriel, proclaims 
The Mystery that will now be represented. 


THE NATIVITY 

A MIRACLE-PLAY 
INTROITUS 
PRECO. 

Come, good people, all and each. 
Come and listen to our speech ! 
In youi presence here I stand, 
With a trumpet in my baud, 

To announce the Easter Pla}, 
Which we represent to-day ! 
First of all we shall rehearse, 

In oar action and our verse, 

The Nativity of our Lord, 

As wntten in the old record 
Of the Protevangelion, 

So that he who reads may run C 
Blows his trumpet. 


I. HEAVEN. 

MERCY, at the feet of God, 

Have pity. Lord I be not afraid 
To save mankind, whom thou hast maoL 
Nor let the souls that were betrayed 
Pensh eternally I 

JUSTICE, 

It cannot be, it must not be ! 

When in the garden placed by thee. 
The fruit of the forbidden tree 
He ate, and he must die I 

MERCY. 

Have pity, Lord ! let penitence 
Atone for disobedience, 

Nor let the fruit of man’s offence 
Be endless misery ! 

JUSTICE. 

What penitence proportionate 
Can e*er be felt for sm so great 9 
Of the forbidden fruit he ate. 

And damned must he be ! 

GOJ>, 

He shall be saved, if that within 
The bounds of earth one free from sin 
Be found, who for his kith and kin 
Will suffer martyrdom. 
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THE fOUE VIETCES. 

Lord ! we have searched the itorld around, 
From centre to the utmost bound, 

But no such mortal can be found ; 
Despairmg, back we come 

WISDOM 

Xo mortal, but a God made man, 

Can ever carry out this pUn, 

Achieving what aoue other can, 

Salvation unto all ! 

GOD. 

Go, then, O my beloved Son I 
It can by thee alone he done ; 

By thee the \ictory shall lie won 
0*er Satan and the Fall I 

JBere the Angel Gabriel shall leave Paradise i 
and di/ toiiards the earth, the jaws of Hell i 
open htlom^ and the Hevih walk about, making \ 
a great noise. 


JOARY, setting down the pitcr^er. 

What can this mean No one is near, 
And yet, such sacred words I hear, 

I almost fear to stay 
Here the Angel, appearing to kt^, shall sag, 

GABRIEL 

Fear not, O Alary * but believe I 
For thou, a Virgin, shalfc conceive 
A child this very day. 

Fear not, O Mary t from the sky 
The majesty of the Alost High 
Shall o\e"rsbadow thee ! 

MARY. 

Behold the handmaid of the Lord ! 
According to thy holy word, 

So be it unto me ! 

Here the Devils shall again male a great noise, 
under the stage. 


n. MARY AT THE WELL. 

MARY. 

Along the garden walk, and thence 
Through the wicket in the garden fence, 

I steal with quiet pace. 

My pitcher at the Tvell to fill, 

That lies so deep and cool and still 
In this sequestered place. 

These sycamores keep guard around ; 

1 see no face, I hear no sound, 

Save bttbblings of the spring,^ 

And my companions, who, within. 

The threads of gold and scarlet spin, 

And at their labor sing. 

THE ANGEL GABRIEL. 

Hail, Virgin Mary, full of grace t 

Here Mary iooketh around her, trembling, and 
then satih s 

MABY. 

Who Is It speaketh in this plaee^ 

With such a gentle voice ? 

* OABBIIL. 

TI 0 liMdaf iBitfiYett Is widi 
l^bsied swag alt momm thocit 


in. THE ANGELS OF THE SEVEN PLANETS 
BEARING THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM, 

THE ANGELS. 

The Angels of the Planets Seven, 

Across the shmmg fields of heaven 
The natal star w-e bring I 
Dropping our sevenfold virtues down 
As priceless jewels in the crown 
Of Christ, our new-born King, 

RAPHAEL. 

I am the Angel of the Sun, 

Whose flaming wheels began to run 
When God’s almighty breath 
Said to the darkness and the Night, 

Let there be light I and there was light 
I bring the gift of Faith. 

ONAFXEL. 

I am the Angel of the Moon, 

Darkened to be rekindled soon 
Beneath the asnre cope I 
Nearest to earth, it is my ray 
That best illumes the midnight way ; 

X bring the gilt of Hope 1 

ANAEL. 

The Angel of the Star of Love, 

The Rimtixxg Star, that shines above 
The place where lovers be, 
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Above all happy hearths and homes, 

On roofs of thatch, or golden domes, 

I give him Chanty I 

ZOBIACHEI*. 

The Planet Jupiter is mme » 

The mightiest star of all that shine, 

Except the sun alone ! 

He IS the High Priest of the Dove, 

And sends, from his great throne above, 
Justice, that shall atone ! 

jSi!C1C£CA£!Xiv 

The Planet Mercury, whose place 
Is nearest to the sun in space, 

Is ray allotted sphere ! 

And with celestial ardor swift 
I bear upon my hands the gift 
Of heavenly Prudence here I 

JJBIBL. 

I am the Minister of Mars, 

The strongest star among the stais f 
My songs of power prelude 
The inarch and battle of man’s life. 

And for the suffering and the strife, 

I give him Fortitude I 

The A.ngel of the uttermost 
Of all the shining, heavenly host, 

From the far-off expanse 
Of the Saturnian, endless space 
I bring the last, the crowning grace. 

The gift of Temperance ! 

A sudden light shines from the mndows of the 
stable in the villas belom. 


, 5IEL0H10R 

j Hail to thee, King of Jerusalem ! 
i Though humbly born in Bethlehem, 

! A sceptre and a diadem 
! Await thy brow and hand ! 

The sceptre is a simple reed. 

The crown will make thy temples ble^d, 
And m thme hour of greatest need, 
Abashed thy subjects stand ! 

BELSHAZZAR. 

Hail to thee, Christ of Christendom f 
O’er all the earth thy kingdom come ! 
From distant Trebizond to Home 
Thy name shall men adore ^ 

Peace and good-will among all men. 

The Virgin has returned agam, 

Heturned the old Saturnian reign 
And Golden Age once more. 

THE CHILD CHRIST. 

Jesus, the Son of God, am I, 

Born here to suffer and to die 
According to the prophecy, 

That other men may live ! 

THE VIBGIK. 

And now these clothes, that wrapped Him, 
take 

And keep them precious, for his sake ; 

Our benediction thus we make, 

Naught else have we to give. 

She gives them swaddhng^othest and theg de* 
part, 

V. THE IXIGHT IXTO EGYPT. 

Mere Joseph shall come in, leading an ass^ m 
which are seated Mary and the Child. 


rv. THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST. 


The staUe of the Jan. The Virgin and Child, 
^ee Gypsy Kings^ Caspar, Melchior, and 
Belshazzar, shall come in. 


GASPAR. 

Hail to thee, Jesus of Nazareth ! 
Though in a manger thou draw breath, 
Thou art greater than Life and Death, 
Greater tbau Joy or Woe I 
This cross upon the line of life 
Forlendeth struggle, toil, and strife, 
And through a r^on wiiik |>enl ri^ 
In darkSsss shalt Ihoa go ! 


MARY. 

Here will we rest ns, under these 
O’erhanging branches of the trees, 
Where robins chant their Litanies 
And canticles of joy. 


JOSEPH. 

3^ saddle-girths have given way 
With trudging through the heat today ; 
To you I think it is but play 
To nde and hold the hoy. 

HART. 

Hark I how the robins shout and sing, 
As if to hail their infant Kingl 
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i will alight at yonder spring 
To wash his little coat 

JOSEPH. 

And I will hobble well the ass, 

Lest, being loose upon the grass, 

He should escape ; for, by the mass. 

He lumbie as a goat. 

Here 31 a.by shall ahght aud go to the spring^ 
MABY. 

0 Joseph ! I am much afraid. 

For men are sleeping in the shade ; 

1 fear that we shall be wav laid, 

And robbed and la‘aten sore ! 

Mere a band of robbers shad be seen sleeping^ tu,o 
of uhom shall rise and come forward, 

BCMAOHCS. 

Cock’s soul I deliTer up your gold ! 

JOSEPH. 

I pray you. Sirs, let go your hold ! 

You see that I am weak and old, 

Of wealth I have no store. 

DtJMACHUS. 

mve up your money 1 

•EiTrs. 

Prithee cease. 

Let these people go in peace 

DCHACHrs. 

First let them pay for their release, 

And then go on their way. 

Tirrs, 

These forty groats I give in fee, 

If thou wilt only silent be. 

SfABY. 

May God be merciful to th«e 
Upon the Judgment Day 1 

JESUS. 

Wl^n thirty years shall have gone by* 

I at Jerusalem shall die, 

By Jewish hands exalted high 
On Hie aeeursed tree, 

Tima m imi mj left si^ 

Thm thiavea Mil ho|}i he ' 


And Titus thenceforth shall abide 
In paradise with me 

Here a great rumor of trumpets and horses, ule 
the hOi>i€ of a Ling uith his arwj^ and the roo^ 
tiers bhail take flight* 


VI. THE SLAUGHTLB OF THE INNOCENTS. 
KING HBBOD. 

Potz-tausscud ! HimmeLsaerament I 
f Filled am 1 w’ith great wonderment 
At this unwelcome news ! 

Am 1 not Herod ? Who shall daie 
Mv crown to take, my sceptre bear, 

, As king among the Jeas ? 

' Here he shall stride up and doiwn and flourish 
his su'ord, 

i What ho ! I fain would drink a can 
Of the strong wine of Canaan ! 

The vvme of Helbon bring 
I purchased at the Fair of Tyre, 

As red as blood, as hot as hre, 

And fit for any king ! 

He quajfs great goblets of wine. 

Now at the window will I stand, 

While in the street the armed band 
The little children slay ; 

The babe 3 ust born m Bethlehem 
W ill sural} slaughtered be with them, 

Nor live another day t 

Here a voice qf lamentation shall he heard in th* 
street, 

BAC HE Iii. 

0 wicked king I O cruel speed ! 

To do this most unrighteous deed f 
My children all are slain I 

BEEO0. 

Ho seneschal I another cup ! 

With wine of Sorek M it up I 
I would a bumper drain ! 

BAHAB. 

May maledictions fall and blast 
Thyself and lineage, to the last 
Uf all thy kith and kin t 

HEEOB. 

Am^her goblet ! quick ! and stir 
Pomegranate juice and drops of myrrh 
And calamus therein ^ 
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SOLDIEBS, in the street, 

Bive up thy child into our hands ! 

It is King Herod who commands 
That he should thus be slam ! 

THE KUBSE MEHUSA, 

O monstrous men ! What have ye done ! 
It is Kmg Herod’s only son 
That ye have cleft in twain I 

HEBQD. 

Ah, luckless day ! What words of fear 
Are these that smite upon my ear 
With such a doleful sound ! 

What torments rack my heart and head I 
Would I were dead ! would I were dead, 
And buried in the ground ! 

He falls dawn and wnthes as though eaten by 
warms. Hell opens, and Satan and Asta- 
KOTH comeforth^ana drag him down, 

VII. JESrS AT PLAY WITH HIS SCHOOL- 
MATES. 

jEsrs. 

The shower is over. Let us play. 

And make some sparrows out of clay, 
Down by the river’s side. 

JUBAS. 

See, how the stream has overflowed 
Its banks, and o’er the meadow road 
Is spreading far and wide ! 

They draw water oat of the river by channels, and 
form little pools, Jesus makes twelve sparrows 
of day, and the other boys do the same, 

JESUS. 

Look ! look how prettily I make 
These little sparrows by the lake 
Bend down their necks and drink f 
Now will I make them sing and soar 
So far, they shall return no more 
Unto this river’s brink. 

JUDAS. 

That canst thou not t They are but clay, 
They cannot sing, nor fly away 
Above the meadow lands I 

JESUS. 

Fly, fly I ye sparrows I you are free I 
And while you live, remember me, 

Who made you with my hands. 

Sere Jesus dap his hands, and the spar^ 
rom shall Jly away, charuping. 


; fUD^s- 

; Thou art a sorcerer, I know ; 

I Oft has my mother told me so, 
j I -will not play with thee ! 

I He strikes Jesus in the right side, 

i JESUS. 

Ah, Judas ! thou hast smote my side. 
And when I shall be crucified, 

There shall I pierced be I 

Here Joseph shall come m and sayt 

JOSEPH. 

Ye wicked boys ! wby do ye play. 

And break the holy Sabbath day ? 
What, think ye, will your mothers say 
, To see you in such plight ! 

I In such a sweat and such a heat. 

With all that mad upon your feet ! 
There ’s not a beggar in the street 
Makes such a sorry sight I 


vm THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 

The Babbi Ben Isbael. sitting on a Ugh stodi 
with a long beard, ana a rod in his hand, 

BABBI. 

I am the Rabbi Ben Israel, 

Throughout this village known full well. 
And, as my scholars all will tell. 

Learned in ihmgs divine ; 

The Cabala and Talmud boar 
Than all the prophets prize X more, 

For water is all Bible lore, 

But Mishna is strong wine. 

My fame extends from West to Easi^ 

And always, at the Furim feast, 

I am as dnmk as any beast 
That wallows in Ms sty j 
The wine it so elateth me. 

That I no di^erence can see 
Between ** Accursed Haman be ! ** 

And ** Blessed be Mordecai I 

Come hither, Judas Iscariot ; 

Say, if thy lesson thou hast got 
From the Rabbinical Book or not. 

Why howl the dogs at night ? 

JUDAS. 

In the Rabbinical Book, it saith 
The dogs howl, when with icy brei^ 
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Great Samnuiel, the Angel of Death, 

Takes, rbiuugb the towu iui> Sight ! 

BABBI. 

Well, 1 m>t * now say, if tfaon art \ 4 ise, 

When the Angel of Death, who is full of 
eyes. 

Comes where a sick man dj mg lies, 

What doth he to the wight V 

JCUVS, 

He stands beside him, dark and tall. 
Holding a sword, from which doth fall 
Into ins mouth a drop of gail. 

And so he turneth white. 

ItABBl. 

And now, my Judas, say to me 
What the great Voices Four may he, 

That quite across tlie world do flee. 

And are not heard by men ? 

JtTDAS. 

The Voice of the Sun iu heaven’s dome. 
The Voice of the Murmuring of Rome, 

The Voice ot a Soul that goeth home, 

And the Angel of the ! 

BABBX. 

Right are thine answers every one ! 

Koir little Jesus, the carpenter’s son, 

I*et ns see how thy task is dcme ; 

Caxist thou thy letters say ? 

Aleph. 

BABBX. 

What next ? Do not stop yet I 
0o on with all the alphabet 
Come, Aleph, Beth ; dost thou forget ? 
Cock’s soul I thou ’dst rather play I 

jxscrs. 

What Alepii means I Mn would know, 
Before I any farther go I 

Oh, by Saint Beter I wouldst thou so S 
Come hither, boy, to me; 

As surely as the letter Jod 
Oxiee mm dkmd, and m»ke to God, 

So surdiy shall 11^ feel this rod, 

And punished shalt thou be I 
Mm Eanni Bmf Isnaax. Mi HJt m ku red ie 
9*rtke Jjssi% M km rM am mm ke nor^ 


IX- CEOWKED WITH FLOWERS. 

Jescs iittting ammij hs playm^tPs creurnfd with 
jffowers as meir King. 

BOYS, 

"We spread our garments on the ground 1 
W ith fragrant flowers thy head is crowned 
While like a guard we stand aioimd, 

And hail thee as our King ! 

Thou art the new King of the Jews ! 

Nor let the passers-by refuse 
To bring that homage which men use 
To majesty to bring 

Here a traveller shall go h/, ami the hoys shcdl 
lay hold ofhis garments and say: 

BOY^, 

Come hither I and all reference pay 
Unto our mouarch, downed to-day I 
Then go rejoicing on yonr way, 

In all probperity ! 

TRAVELLER, 

Hail to the King of Bethlehem. 

Who weareth in his diadem 
The yellow crocus for the gem 
Of his authority ! 

He passes by; and others eome lUt bearing on a 
litter a siek child* 

BOYS, 

Set down the litter and draw near I 
The King of Bethlehem is here I 
What ai& the child, who seems to fear 
That w’e shall do him harm ? 

THB BEABBB& 

He climbed up to the robin’s nest, 

And out there darted, from his rest* 

A serpent with a erimson crest, 

And stung him in the arm» 

jEsns. 

Bring him to me, and let me feel 
The wounded pli^ ; my touch can heal 
The sting of serpents, and can steal 
The poison from the bite 1 
He tomhes the wmnd^ and the 6c^ begins to erg. 
Cease to lament ! I can foresee 
Thai thou hereafter known shalt be, 
Among the men who follow me, 

As Bimmi the Canaanite I 
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EPIX-CGUE, 

In the after part of the day 
Will be represented another play, 

Of the Passion of our Blessed Lord, j 
Begmmng directly after Nones I 
At the close of which i»e shall accord. 

By way of benison and reward, 
liie sight of a holy Martyr^s bones ! 


IV 

THE ROAD TO HIRSCHAU 

PniNCE Henry and Elsie, mtk their attendants 
on km seback, 

ELSIE. 

Onward and onward the highway runs to 
the distant city, impatiently bearing 

Tidings of human joy and disaster, of love 
and of hate, of doing and daring ! 

PEINCfE HENRY. 

This life of ours is a wild seolian harp of 
many a joyous strain. 

But under them all there runs a loud per- 
petual wail, as of souls in pain, 

ELSIE. 

Faith alone can interpret life, and the heart 
that aches and bleeds with the stigma 

Of pain, alone bears the likeness of Christ, 
and can comprehend its dark enigma, 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Man is seliish, and seeketh pleasure with 
little care of what may betide, 

Else why am I travelling here beside thee, 
a demon that rides by an angePs 
side ? 

ELSIE. 

All the hedges are white with dust, and the 
great dog under the creaking wain 

Hangs his head in the lazy heat, while on- 
ward the horses toil and strain. 

PmNCE HENRY. 

JSTow they stop at the wayside inn, and the 
wagoner laughs with the landlord’s 
daughter. 

While out of idle doping trough the horses 
distend their le^em sides with 
water. 


j ELSIE. 

{ All through life there are w^ayside inns, 
! where man may refresh his soul with 

I love ; 

^ Even the lowest may quench his thirst at 
rivulets fed bj springs from above. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Yonder, where rises the cross of stone, our 
journey along the highway ends, 

And over the fields, by a bndie path, down 
into the broad green valley de- 
scends. 

ELSIE. 

I am not sorry to leave behind the beaten 
road w'lth its dust and heat ; 

The air will be sweeter far, and the turf 
will he softer under our horses^ 
feet. 

They turn doom a green lane* 

ELSIE 

Sweet is the air with the budding haws, 
and the valley stretching for miles 
below 

Is white with blossoming cherry-trees, as if 
just covered with lightest snow. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Over our heads a white cascade is gleam- 
ing against the distant bill ; 

We cannot hear it, nor see it move, but it 
hangs like a banner w'hen winds are 
stilL 

ELSIE. 

Damp and cool is this deep ravine, and 
cool the sound of the brook by our 
side I 

What is this castle that rises above us, and 
lords it over a land so wide ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

It is the home of the Counts of Calva ; well 
have I known these scenes of old, 

Well I remember each tower and turret, 
remember the brooklet, die wood, 
and the wold. 

E lrl SI E. 

Hark ! from the little village below us the 
bells of the church , are ringing for 
rain ! 

Priests and peasants in long processum 
come forth and kneel on the arid 
plain* 
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CHRI&TUS: A MYSTERY 


Fili^eB HENR¥. 

They hare not long to wait, for I see in 
tiie south upnsmg a little cloud. 
That before the sun shall be set wull cover 
the sky above us as with a shroud. 
They pass on* 


For the Uiorid that we have left behind 
-Disturbs at times all peace of mind I 
And now that we have lived through Lent^ 
My duty it is, as often before, 

To open awhile the pnsoii-door, 

And give these restless spirits vent. 


THE CONVENT OF HtRSCHACT IN THE BLACK 
FOEEST. 

Tie Content cellar, Friab Claes comes in 
with a iigfU and a hahUi of empty Jlagons, 

FEIAE CI*AES. 

I always enter this sacred place 
With a thoughtful, solemn, and reverent 
{MU*e, 

Pausing long enough on each stair 
To breathe an ejaculatory prayer. 

And a benediction on the vines 
Thai produce these various sorts of 
wines ! 

For my part, I am well content 
That we have got through with the tedious 
Lent! 

Fasting is all very well for those 
Who have to contend with invisible foes ; 
But I am quite sure it does not agree 
With a quiet, peaceable man like me, 

Who am not of that nervous and meagre 
kind, 

Thai are always distressed in body and 
mind i 

And at times it really does me good 
To come down among this brotherhood, 
Dwelling forever underground. 

Silent, contemplative, round and sound ; 
Each one old, and brown with mould, 

But filled to the lips with the ardor of 
youth, 

With the latent power and love of truth, 
Ai]d with virtues fervent and manifold. 

1 have heard it said, that at Easter-tide 
When b«^ are swelling on every side, 

And the sap begins to move in the vine, 
Tleen in all cellars, far and wide, 

The oldest as well as the newest wine 
Begim^ to stir itself, and ferment, 

With a Mnd of revolt and discontent 
At m l<mg In di^kness pent, 

And Mil would burst from its sombre tun 
To baidi On ihe hillside in the sun ; 

As in Hie hosep el us poor frinire, 

The tsmeU of laM-eubdued destm 


Xow here is a cask that stands alone. 

And has stood a hundred years or more. 

Its beard of cobwebs, long and hoar, 
Trading and sweeping along the floor, 

Like Barbarossa, a ho sits in lus cave, 
Taciturn, sombre, sedate, and gi*ave, 

Till lus beard has grown through the table 
of stone ! 

It is of the quick and not of the dead ! 

In its veins the blood is hot and red, 

And a heart still heats m those ribs of oak 
That time may ha\e tamed, but has not 
broke ! * 

It comes from Bacharach on the Khiue, 

Is one of the three best kinds of wme, 

And costs some hundred florins the ohm ; 
But that I do not consider dear, 

When I remember that every year 
Four butts are sent to the Pope of Borne. 
And whenever a goblet thereof I dram, 

The old rhyme keeps running in my brain ; 

At Bacharach on the Ehine, 

At Hochheim on the Main, 

And at Wurzburg on the Stein, 

Grow the three test kinds of wine I 


They are all good wmes, and better far 
Than those of the Neekar, or those of the 
Ahr. 

In particular, Wurzburg well may boast 
Of its blessed wine of the Holy Ghost, 
Which of all wines I like the most. 

This I shall draw for the Abbot’s drink- 
ing, 

Who seems to be much of mj way of think* 
ing. 

FiUs a,fiagon. 


Ah ! how the streamlet laughs and sings I 
What a delicious fragrance springs 
From the deep flagon, while it fills, 

As of hyacinths am daflodlls ! 

Between this cask and the Abbot’s lips 
Many have been the sips and slips $ 

Many have been the draughts of wine, 

On their way to his, that have stopp^ at 
mine ; 

And many a time m? soul has hankered 
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For a deep draught out of his silver tan- 
kard, 

When it should have been bus}’ i^ith other 
affairs, 

Less with its longings and more with its 
prayers 

But now there is no such awkward con- 
dition, 

Ko danger of death and eternal perdition ; 
So here to the Abbot and Brothei-s ail, 
Who dwell m this convent of Peter and 
Paul ! 

He drinks 

0 cordial delicious I O soother of pain f 
It flashes like sunshine into my brain ! 

A benison rest on tbe Bishop who sends 
Such a f udder of wme as this to his friends ! 
And now a flagon for such as maj ask 
A draught from the noble Bacharach cask, 
And I will be gone, though I know' full well 
The cellar's a cheerf idler place than the 
cell. 

Behold where he stands, all sound and good, 
Brown and old m his oaken hood ; 

Sdent he seems externally 
As any Carthusian monk may be ; 

But withm, what a spirit of deep unrest ! 
What a seething and simmering in his 
breast i 

As if tbe heaving of his great heart 
Would burst his belt of oak apart ! 

Let me unloose tbis button of wood. 

And quiet a little bis turbulent mQod. 

Sets it running. 

See t how its currents gleam and shine, 

As if they had caught the purple hues 
Of autumn sunsets on the Ehine, 
Descending and mingling with the dews ; 
Or as if the grapes were stained with the 
blood 

Of the innocent boy, who, some years back, 
Was taken and crucified by the Jews, 

In that ancient town of Bacharach ; 
Perdition upon those mfldel Jews, 

In that ancient town of Bacharach ! 

The beautiful town, that gives ns wine 
With the fragrant odor of Muscadine ! 

1 should deem it wrong to let this pass 
Without first touching my lips to the glass, 
For here in the midst of the current I stand 
Like the stone Pfalz in the midst of the 

river, 

Taking toll upon either hand. 

And much more grateful to the giver. 

JEfe drinks^ 


Here, now, is a very mferior kind. 

Such as in an} town you may find. 

Such as one might imagine would suit 
The rascal who drank wine out of a boot. 
And, after all, it was not a crime, 

For he won thereby Dorf Huffelsheim. 

A jolly old toper ! w-ho at a pull 
Could drink a postilion^s jack-boot full. 
And ask with a laugh, when that was 
done. 

It the fellow had left the other one ! 

This wine is as good as we can afford 
To the fiiars, who sit at the lower board, 
And cannot distinguish bad fiom good. 

And are far better off than if they could, 
Being rather the rude disciples of beer 
Than of anything more refined and dear I 
Fills thejiagon and departs. 

THE SCRIPTORIUM. 

Friar Pacificus transcribing and illuminating 

FRIAR PACIFICUS. 

It is growing dark ! Yet one line more, 
And then my work for to-day is o’er. 

I come again to the name of the Lord t 
Ere I that awful name record, 

That is spoken so lightly among men. 

Let me pause awhile, and wash my pen ; 
Pure from blemish and blot must it be 
When it writes that word of mystery ! 

Thus have I labored on and on, 

Nearly through the Gospel of John 
Can it he that from the lips 
Of this same gentle Evangelist, 

That Christ himself perhaps has kissed. 
Came the dread Apocalypse I 
It has a very awful look. 

As it stands there at the end of the hook, 
Like the sun in an eclipse. 

Ah me ! when I think of that vision divine^ 
Think of writing it, line by line, 

I stand in awe of the terrible curse, 

Like the trump of doom, in the closing 
verse I 

God forgive me I if ever I 
Take aught from the book of that Prophecy^ 
Lesi; my part too should be taken away 
From the Book of Life on the Judgment 
Day. 

This is well written, though I say it I 
I should not be afraid to display it 
In open day* on the selfsame slielf 
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CHRISTUS: A MVS TEH 


With the writing of St Tbecla herself, , 
Or of Thcociosias^ who of old 
Wrote the Gospels m letters of gold ! 

That goodly foiio staadmg yonder, 

W ithout a Single blot or blunder, , 

Would not bear aaay the palm from i 
mine, j 

If we should compare them line for Ime. | 


And try to see that face once more ; 

It will* do for the face of some beautiful 
Saint, 

Or for one of the l^Iaries 1 shall paint. 

Goes out. 


THE CLOISTERS. 


There, now, is an initial letter I 
Smnt Ulric himself never made a better ! 
Finished down to the leaf and the snail, 
Down to the ejes on the peacock’s tail I 
And now, as X turn the volume over, 

And see what lies betw’een cover and cover. 
What treasures of art these pages hold. 

All ablaze with crimson and gold, 

God forgive me ! X seem to feel 
A certam satisfaction steal 
Into my heart, and mto my brain. 

As if my talent had not Iain 
Wrapped in a napkin, and ail in vain. 

Tes, I might almost say to the Lord, 

Here is a copy of thy Word, 

Written out with much toil and peiixi ; 

Take it, O Lord, and let it be 
As something 1 have done for thee ! 

He looks from the wtnio/w. 

How sweet the air is! How fair the 
scene ! 

1 wish I had as lovely a green 
To paint my landscapes and my leaves I 
How the swallows twitter under the eaves ! 
There, now, there is one in her nest ; 

I can just catch a glimpse of her he^ and 
breast, 

And will sketch her thus, in her quiet 
nobh. 

For the margin of my Gospel book- 
He mc^m o 

X otn see no more. Throngh the valley 
yonder 

A shower is passing ; X hear the thunder 
Mutter its corses in the air, 

The devil’s own and only prayer I 
The difisty road is brown with rain. 

And, speeding on with might and main, 
HitheiWd mes a gaHaat train. 

do not par^y, they cmmol wai^ 

Bui Inwsy in at the convent gate. 

Wleil ^ idr My t and bMde M 
WM a Mdsimie, gra^ nolde rider! 

iie Mm hmi to alMt ; 

Tliey wMlig 


The Abbot EKsxmivs pacing toandfio* 

ABBOT. 

Sloivly, slowly up the wall 

Steals the suiibhine, steals the shade ^ 

Evening damps begin to fall, 

Evening sliadous are displayed. 

Hound me, o er me, everywhere, 

All the sky is grand with clouds, 

And athwart the evening air 
Wheel the swallows home in crowds. 
Shafts of sunshine from the west 
Paint the dusky windows red ; 

Barker shadows, deeper rest, 
Underneath and overhead. 

Darker, darker, and more wan. 

In my breast the shadows fall ; 

Upward steals the life of man, 

As the sunshine from the walL 
From the wall into the sky, 

From the roof along the spire ; 

Ah, the souls of those that die 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher. 

Hnter Prince Henry. 

BRINCE HENRY. 

Christ is arisen ! 

ABBOT. 

Amen I He is arismi? 
His peace be with you I 


PRINCE HENRY. 

Here it reigns forever t 
The peace of God, that passeth understand^ 
tng, 

Eeigns in tliese eloisters and these corri- 
dors. 

Are you Ers^tas, Abbot of the convent t 


I aim 


ABBOT. 

PRINCE HENRY. 


And I Frince Henry of Hofeeneefc 
Who crave your hcapitaJ^ tch-nigbt. 
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ABBOT* I 

You are thrice welcome to our humble ' 
^alls I 

You do us honor ; and we shall requite it, | 
I fear, but poorly, enteitaiumg you | 

With Paschal eggs, aud our poor convent ; 

wine, - 

The remnants of our Easter holidays. 

PBINCE HESHY. 

How fares it with the holy monks of Hir- 
sehau ? 

Are all things well with them ^ 

ABBOT. 

All things are well. 

FBINCE BEimr, 

A noble convent ! I have known it long 
By the report of travellers. I now see 
Their commendations lag behind the truth. 
You lie here m the valley of the Nagold 
As in a nest : and the still nver, gliding 
Along its bed, is like an admonition 
How all things pass. Your lands are rich 
and ample, 

And your revenues large. God’s benedic- 
tion 

Bests on your convent. 

ABBOT. 

By our charities 

We strive to merit it. Our Lord and Mas- 
ter, 

When He departed, left us in his will. 

As our best legacy on earth, the poor ! 

These we have mways with us ; had we 
not, 

Our hearts would grow as hard as are these 
stones. 

FBIJJCB HEKEY. 

If X remember right, the Counts of Calva 
Founded your convent. 

ABBOT. 

Even as yon say. 

And, if I err not, it is very old. 

ABBOT. 

Within these eldbters already buried 
Twelve holy Abbots. HndersiBath the 
dags 


On which w’e stand, the Abbot William 
lies, 

Of blessed memory. 

PBINCE HENBY. 

And whose tomb is that, 
Which bears the brass escutcheon ? 

ABBOT. 

A benefactor’s. 

Conmd, a Count of Calva, he who stood 
Godfather to our bells. 

FECfCB HEKEY. 

Your monks are learned 
And holy men, I trust. 

ABBOT. 

There are among them 
Learned and holy men. Yet in this age 
We need another Hildebrand, to shake 
And punfy us like a mighty wind. 

The world is wicked, and sometimes I won- 
der 

God does not lose his patience with it 
wholly. 

And shatter it like glass ! Even here, at 
tunes, 

Within these walls, where all should be at 
peace, 

I have my trials. Time has laid his hand 
Upon my heart, gently, not smiting 
But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp, to deaden its vibrations. 
Ashes are on my head, and on my lips 
Sackcloth, and in my breast a heaviness 
And weariness of Me, that makes me ready 
To say to the dead Abbots under ns, 

** Make room for me I ” Only I see tbe 
dusk 

Of evening twilight coming, and have not 
Completed half my task t and so at times 
The thought of my shortcomings in this 
hfe 

Falls like a shadow on the life to come. 

TRlSrCB BEKET. 

We must all die, and not the old alone j 
The young have no exemption from that 
doom. 

ABBOT. 

Ah, yes I the young may die, but the old 
mv^l 

That is the di^er^tee. 
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CHRISTUS: A MYSTERY 


FB1J»CE HEKRT. 

I bare heard much laud 
Of yotu* trauscriberss Your Scriptorium 
Is famous among all ; your manuscripts 
Praised for their beauty and their excel- 
lence. 

ABBOT, 

That IS indeed our boast. If you desire 

You shall behold these treasures. And 
meanwhile 

Shall the Hefectorarius bestow 
Your horses and attendants for the night, 
Tkeij go in. The W^ptr-bell rings, 

THE CHAPEL. 

; a ftrr which the monks retire^ a <^&fister 
leading an old monk who is blind. 

TUmCB HEKBT, 

They are all gone, save one who lingers, 
Ab^rbed in deep and silent prayer. 

As if his heart could find no rest, 

At times he beats his heaving breast 
With clenched and convulsive fingers, 

Then lifts them trembling in the air. 

A chorister, with golden hair, 

Guid^ luti^rward his heavy pace. 

Can it be so ? Or does my sight 
Deceive me in the uncertain light ? 

Ah no ! I recognize that face, 

Though Time has touched it in his flight. 
And changed the auburn hair to white. 

It is Count Hugo of the Bhine, 

The deadliest foe of all our race. 

And hateful unto me and iniue I 

THIS BLI^^ MOrfK. 

Who is it that doth stand so near 
His whispered words I almost hear ? 

PKIKCB HENRY 

I am Prince Henry of Hoheneck, 

And yon. Count Hugo of the Bbii^ ! 

I fmm jm^ and I see the scar, 

The torn E|»oii your forehead, diine 
And redden like a baleful star I 

, , , BUNB mmK. 

Could mmf but now the wreck 

tM Wbfid fwm 0 Eohswic I I 


I The passionate uriH, the pride, the wrath 
That bore me headlong on my path, 
Stumbled and staggered into fear, 

I And failed me in my mad career, 
j As a tired steed some evil-doer, 

! Alone upon a desolate moor, 

Bewildered, lost, deserted, blind, 

1 And hearing loud and close behind 
I The overtaking steps of his pursuer. 

Then suddenU from the dark there came 
A voice that called me by my name, 

And said to me, “ Kneel down and pray I ** 
And so my terror passed away, 

Passed utterly away forever. * 

Contrition, penitence, remorse, 

Came on me, with overwhelming force ; 

A hope, a longing, an endeavor, 

By days of penance and nights of prayer. 
To frustrate and defeat despair ! 

Calm, deep, and still is now my heart, 
With tranquil waters overflowed ; 

A lake whose unseen fountains start, 
Where once the hot volcano glowed. 

And you, O Prince of Hoheneck ! 

Have known me in that earlier time, 

A man of violence and crime, 

Whose passions brooked no curb nor check 
Behold me now, in gentler mood, 

One of this holy brotherhood. 

Give me your hand ; here let me kneel ; 
Hake your reproaches sharp as steel ; 
Spurn me, and smite me on each cheek ; 

ISo violence can harm the meek, 

There is no wound Christ cannot heal ! 

Yes ; lift your princely hand, and take 
Revenge, if ’t is revenge you seek ; 

Then pardon me, for Jesus’ sake I 

FKINCE HENRY. 

Arise, Count Hugo ! let there be 
No further strife nor enmity 
Between us twain ; we both have erred I 
Too rash in act, too wroth in word. 

From the beginning have we stood 
In fierce, dei^nt attitude, 

Each thoughtless of the other’s right, 

And each reliant on his might. 

But now our souls are more subdued > 

The hand of God, and not in vam, 

Has touched us with the fire of pain. 
liOt tis kneel down and side by side 
Bray, till our souls are purified, 

And pardon will not he denied I 
n«tt kneeL 
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THE HEFECTORY, 

G&udtoium of Monks at midnights Leoifee 
disguised as a Friar, 

PBIAK PAUL sings, 

Ave ! color vini clan, 

Dulcis potus, non amari, 

Tua nos inebnari 
Dignens potentia ! 

FKIAE CXnrHBBBT, 

Not so much noise, my worthy frhres, 

You 11 disturb the Abbot at his prayers. 

FKiAJft PAUL sings, 

0 ! qiiam placens in colore f 
0 I quam fragrans in odore ! 

O I quam sapidum in ore I 
Dulce linguae vinculum ! 

FKIAE CUTHBEBT. 

1 should think your tongue had broken its 
chain I 

FKIAB PAUL sings, 

Felix venter quern intrabis I 
Felix guttur quod rigabis I 
Felix os quod tu lavabis ! 

£t beata labia ! 

FBIAB CUTHBEBT. 

Peace ! I say, peace ! 

Will you never cease ! 

You will rouse up the Abbot, I tell you 
again ! 

FBIAB JOHN. 

No danger f to-night he will let us alone, 
As I happen to know he has guests of his 
own. 

FEXAB CUTHBEBT. 

Who are they ? 

FBIAB JOHN. 

A German Prince and his tram, 
Who arrived here just before the rain. 
There is with him a damsel fair to see. 

As slender and graceful as a reed 1 
When she alighted frmn her steed. 

It seemed &e a blossom Hown from a 
tree. 


FBIAB CUTHBEBT. 

None of your pale-faced girls for me I 
None of your damsels of high degree ! 

FKIAB JOHN. 

Come, old fellow, drink down to your peg I 
But do not drink any further, I beg ! 

FBIAB PAUL, sings. 

In the days of gold. 

The days of old. 

Crosier of wood 
And bishop of gold ! 

FBIAB CUTHBEBT. 

What an infernal racket and riot f 
Can you not drink your wine in quiet 7 
Why hll the convent with such scandals, 

As if we were so many drunken Vandals t 

FBIAB PAUL, continues. 

Now we have changed 
That law so good 
To crosier of gold 
And bishop of wood f 

FBIAB CUTHBEBT. 

Well, then, since yon are in the mood 
To give your noisy humors vent, 

Sing and howl to your heart’s content I 

CHOBUS OF MONKS. 

Funde vmnm, I unde I 
Tanqnam sint huminis undse, 

Nec quseras unde, 

Sed fundas semper abunde I 

FBIAB JOHN, 

What is the name of yonder friar, 

With an eye that glows like a coal of fire, 
And such a black mass of tangled hair ? 

FBJAR PAUL, 

He who is sitting there, 

With a rollicking, 

Devil may care, 

Free and easy look and air, 

As if he were used to such feasting and 
frolicking ? 

FBIAB JOHN. 

The same. 
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FRIAB PAUL. 

He ’s a stranger. You I*ad Ijetter ask his 
name. 

And Inhere he is going and whence heeame, 

FRIAB 30BH, 

Hallo! Sir Friar! 

PBIAR PAO.. 

You must raise your voice a little higher, 
He does not seem to hear v^hat you say. 
Now, try again ! He is lookmg this way. 

FBIAB 

Hallo I Sir Friar, 

We ^ish to inquire 

Whence you came, and where you are go- 
ing, 

And anything else that is worth the know- 
i»g- 

So be so good as to open your head. 
LCCIFEB, 

I am a Frenchnmu bom and bred, 

Going ou a pilgrimage to Borne. 

My home 

la the convent of St, Gildas de Ehuys, 

Of which, very like, you never have heard. 

Never a word I 

XiCCtFPR. 

Y<m must know, then, it is in the diocese 
Called the Diocese of Taimes, 

In the province of Bnttany. 

From the gray rocks of Morbihan 
It overlooks the angry sea : 

The very sea-shore where, 

In his great despair, 

Abbot Abelard walked to and fro, 

HHing the night with woe. 

And wailing aloud to the merciless seas 
The name if his sweet Helotse, 

Whilst overhead 

The emivent windows gleamed as red 
As the fiery eyes of the monks within, 

Who with jovial din 
Gave themselves np to all Mads of sin I 
Ha ! that is a conventi Hmt k an abbey I 
CNer the doom, 

Hime of jimr death-heads caived In wood. 
Feme m joar Saints looking pious azid 

Fmi fteiaiwto 


But the heads and tusks of boars, 

And the cells 

Hung all round with the fells 
Of the fallow-deer. 

, And then what cheer I 
What jolly, fat friars, 
bitting round the great, roaring fires, 

^ Roaring louder than they, 

, W ith their strong wmesj^ 

I And their concubines, 

I And never a bell, 

With its swagger and swell, 

Calling you up with a start of affright 
In the dead of night, 

To send you grumbling down dark stairs, 
To mumble ;^our prayers ; 

But the cheery crow 
Of cocks in the yard below, 

After daybreak, an hour or so, 

And the barking of deep-mouthed hounds, 

These are the sounds 

That, instead of bells, salute the ear. 

And then all day 
Up and away 

Through the forest, hunting the deer I 
Ah, my friends I I ’m afraid that here 
You are a little too pious, a little too tame^ 
And the more is the shame. 

*T is the greatest folly 
Not to be jolly ; 

That’s what i think ! 

Come, drink, drmfc, 

Drink, and die game ! 

MONKS. 

And your Abbot What ’s-his-name 2 

XtirCriPsm. 

Abelard t 

MONKS. 

Did be drink hard ? 

nxrciFEB. 

Oh, no I Not he I 
He was a dry old fellow, 

Without juice enough to get thoroughly 
mellow. 

There he stood, 

UowerEng at n$ in sullen mood, 

As if he had ©ome into Bnttany 
Just to reform our brotherhood I 
Armr ^iaugMer^ 

But you see 

It never would do I 

For some of us knew a thing or two* 
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In the Abbey of St- Giidas de Rhuys ! 

For instance, the great ado 
With old Fnibert’s niece, 

The young and lovely Heloise. 

FRIAK JOHN. 

Stop there, if you please. 

Till we drink to the fair Heloise- 

ALL, drinking and shouting^ 

Heloise I Heloise I 

The Chapel-bell tolls 

LUCIFER, starting. 

What is that bell for ? Are you such asses 
As to keep up the fashion of midnight 
masses ? 

FBIAB CUTHBERT. 

ft is only a poor, unfortunate brother, 

Who is gifted with most miraculous powers 
Of getting up at all sorts of hours, 

And, by way of penance and Christian 
meekness, 

Of creeping silently out of his cell 
To take a pull at tliat hideous bell ; 

So that all the monks who are lying awake 
May murmur some kind of prayer for his 
sake, 

And adapted to his peculiar weakness ! 

FRIAR JOHN. 

From fcailty and fall — 

ALL. 

Good Lord, deliver us all I 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

And before the bell for matins sounds, 

He takes his lantern, and goes the rounds, 
Flashing it into our ieepy eyes. 

Merely to say it is time to arise. 

But enough of that. Go on, if you please, 
With your story about St. Giidas de Rhuys. 

LUCIFERw 

Well, it finally came to pass 
That, hall in fun and Imli in malice. 

One Sunday at Mass 

We put some poison into the chalice. 

But, either by accident oc design, 

Feter Abelard kept away 
From the chapel that day. 

And a poor jmo^ friar, who m his stead 
BnmiL the sacramental wine. 


j Fell on the steps of the altar, dead ! 

' But look ! do jou see at the window there 
That face, with a look of grief and despair, 
That ghastly face, as of one m pain 

MONKS. 

Who ? where ? 

LUCIFEB. 

As I spoke, it vanished away again. 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

It is that nefai^ious 
Siebald the Refectorarms. 

That fellow is always playing the scout, 
Creeping and peeping and prowling about ; 
And then he regales 
The Abbot with scandalous tales 

LUCIFER 

A spy in the convent One of the brothers 
Telling scandalous tales of the otheis ? 

Out upon him, the lazy loon ! 

I would put a stop to that pretty soon. 

In a way he should rue it. 

MONKS. 

How shall we do it ? 

LUCIFER. 

Do you, brother Paul, 

Creep under the window, close to the wall. 
And open it suddenly when I call. 

Then seize the villain by the hair, 

And hold him there, 

And punish him soundly, once for alL 

FBLAR CUTHBERT. 

As St. Dunstan of old, 

We are told, 

Once caught the Devil by the nose I 

LUCIFER. 

Ha I ha f that story is very clever. 

But has no foundation whatsoever, 

Qiixick ! for I see his face again 
Glaring in at the window-pane ; 

Now I now I and do not spare your blows, 

FtosiiB Paul opens tie wmdow suddenly, and 
seizes SlEBALB. 

Theg beat him. 

FRIAR SIEBALD. 

Help ! help ! are yon going to sky me ? 
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FRIAR FAXru 

That will teach yoa again to Ijctray me f 

FRtAR SI£BVU». 

Mercy ! mercy I 

FRIAR PAtx, ^houtuig and heating* 
Humpas belloruiii lomm 
Tim confer ainorum 
Momm veroruiH rorum 
T» plena polorum I 


' You, IS ho should be a guide to your bro» 
thers, 

And are ten times worse than all the others, 
> For you I *ve a draught that has long been 
brewing, 

j You shall do a penance worth the doing ! 
Away to your prayers, then, one and sdl I 
I wonder the very convent wall 
Does not crumble and crush j uu in its fall I 

THE NE 1 GHB 0 RIN<J KrXNERY. 


LrOFfcR. 

Who stands in the doorway yonder. 
Stretching out his trembling hand, 

Just as Abelard used to stand, 

*rbe flash of bis keen, black eyes 
Forerunning the thunder ? 

THE MOKKS^ in confusion. 

The Abbot ! the Abbot ! 

FRtAR CrTTHRERT* 

And what is the wonder ! 
He seems to Imre taken yon by surprise. 

FRIAR F3BAKCIS. 

Hide the great flagon 
From the eyes of the dragon I 

FRIAR CUTHBEBT. 

Pull the brown hood over your face I 
This will bring us into disgrace ! 

ABBOT. 

"What means this revel and carouse ? 

Is this a tavern and drinklng-house ? 

Are you Christian monks, or heathen devils, 
To pollute this convent with your revels? 
Were Peter Damian still upon earth. 

To be shocked by «ich ungodly mirth, 

He would write your names, with pen of 

In Ms of Cknnorrah, one and all ! 
Away, yon drunkards 1 to your cells, 

And pray till yon hear the matin-bells ; 
Ton, Brother Frmicis, and you. Brother 
PauU 

And as a penance mark each prayer 
With the scourge upon your shoulders 
bare ; 

Homing atois^ for such a sin 
But the hliiod that follows the discipline. 
And yon, Brother Calhbert, come wityb me 
A!<me inlii the saeri^y $ 


ITie Abbess Ismikgabb sitting with Elsie i» 
the moonlight, 

IRaU^GARD. 

The night is silent, the wind is still, 

The moon is looking from yonder hill 
Down upon convent, and grove, and garden ; 
The clouds have passed away from her face, 
Leaving behind them no sorrow-ful trace. 
Only the tender and quiet grace 
Of one whose heart has been healed with 
pardon ! 


And such am 1. My soul within 
Was dark with passion and soiled with sin. 
But now its wounds are healed again ; 
done are the anguish, the terror, and pain ; 
For across that desolate land of woe. 

O’er whose burning sands I was forced to 


A wind from heaven began to blow ; 

And all my being trembled and shook, 

As the leaves of the tree, or the grass of 
the fleld, 

And I was healed, as the sick are healed. 
When fanned by the leaves of the Holy 
Book! 


As thou sittest in the moonlight there, 

Its glory flooding thy golden hair. 

And the only darkness that which lies 
In the haunted chambers of tiune eyes, 

I feel my soul drawn unto thee, 

Strangely, and strongly, and more and 
more, 

As to one I have known and loved before ; 
For every soul is akin to me 
That dwells in the land of mysteij I 
X mi the Lady Irmingard, 

Bom of a noble race and name t 
Many a wandenng Suabian bard, 

Whw life was dreary, and bleak, and hard^ 
Has found through me the way to lame* 
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Brief and bnght were those days, and the 
night 

Which followed was full of a lurid light. 

e, that of every woman’s heart 
Will have the whole, and not a part, 

That is to her, in Nature’s plan, 

More than ambition is to man, 

Her light, her life, her very breath, 

With no alternative but death, 

Found me a maiden soft and young, 

Just from the convent’s cloistered school. 
And seated on my lowly stool, 

Attentive while the minstrels sung. 

illallant, graceful, gentle, tall. 

Fairest, noblest, best of all. 

Was Walter of the Vogel weid ; 

Aud, whatsoever may betide, 

Still I think of him with pnde I 
His song was of the summer-time. 

The very birds sang m his rhyme ; 

The sunshine, the delicious air, 

The fragrance of the flowers, were there ; 
Aud I grew restless as I heard, 

Kestless and buoyant as a bird, 

Down soft, aerial currents sailing. 

O’er blossomed orchards, aud fields in 
bloom, 

And through the momentary gloom 
Of shadows o’er the landscape trailing. 
Yielding and home I knew not where. 

But feeling resistance unavailing. 

And thus, unnoticed and apart, 

And more by accident than choice, 

I listened to that single voice 
Until the chambers of my heart 
Were filled with it by night and day. 

One night, — it was a night in May, — 
Within the ^rden, unawares, 

Under the Wossoms in the gloom, 

I heard it utter my own name 
With protestations and wild prayers ; 

And it rang tlirough me, and became 
Like the archangel’s trump of doom^ 

Which the soul hears, and must obey ; 

Aud mine arose as from a tomb. 

My former life now seemed to me 
Such as hereafter death may be, 

When in the great Eternity 
We shall awake and find it day. 

It was a dream* nnd would not stay ; 

A dream, that in a single night 
Faded and vanished out of sight. 


I My father’s anger followed fast 
i This passion, as a freshenmg blast 
i Seeks out and fans the fire, whose rage 
' It may mcrease, but not assuage. 

And he exclaimed * “ No wandering bard 
I Shall wm thy hand, O Irmingard I 
For which Prince Henry of Hoheneck 
By messenger and letter sues.” 

Gently, but firmly, I replied : 

Henry of Hoheneck I discard ! 

Never the hand of Irmingard 

Shall he in his as the hand of a bride ! ** 

This said I, Walter, for thy sake ; 

This said I, for I could not choose. 

After a pause, my father spake 
In that cold and deliberate tone 
Which turns the hearer into stone, 

And seems itself the act to be 

That follows with snch dread certainty ; 

** This or the cloister and the veil ! ” 

No other words than these he said, 

But they were like a funeral wail ; 

My life was ended, my heart was dead. 

That night from the castle -gate went 
down, 

With silent, slow, and stealthy pace, 

Two shadows, mounted on shadowy steeds, 
Taking the narrow path that leads 
Into the forest dense and brown. 

In the leafy darkness of the place, 

One conld not distinguish form nor face. 
Only a bulk without a shape, 

A darker shadow in the shade ; 

One scarce could say it moved or stayed. 
Thus it was we made our escape ! 

A foammg brook, with many a bound, 
Followed us like a playful hound j 
Then leaped before us, and in the hollow 
Paused, and waited for us to follow, 

And seemed impatient, and afraid 
That our tardy flight should be betrayed 
By the sound our horses’ hoof-beats made. 
And when we reached the plain below. 

We paused a moment and drew rein 
To look back at the castle again j 
And we saw the windows all aglow 
Vrith lights, that were passing to and fro ; 
Our hearts with terror ceased to beat ; 

The brook crept silent to our feet ; 

We knew what most we feared to know. 
Then suddenly horns began to blow ; 

And we heard a shmit, and a heavy 
tramps 
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And our iiorses snorted in the damp Ending in perfect rest and peace I 

Kight-air of the meadows green and wide, i It was not apathy, nor duluess, 

And in a moment, side by sxde^ That weighed and pressed upon my 

So close, they must have seemed hut one, brain, 

The shadow s across the moonlight mn, , But the same passion I had given 
And aiiuther came, and swept behind, To earth before, now tamed to heaven 

Like the shadow of clouds before the With all its overflowing fulness 
wind ! 

; Alas ! the world is fall of peril ^ 

How I remember that breathless flight [ The path that runs tliroagh the fairest 
Across the moors, in the summer night ! f meads, 

How under onr feet the long, white road , On the sunniest side of the valley, leads 
Backward like a river flowed, Into a region bleak and sterile ! 

Sweeping with it fences and hedges, , Alike in the high-born and the lowly, 

Whilst tarther away and overhead, The will is feeble, and passion strong 

Paler than I, with fear and dread, We cannot sever right from wrong ; 

The moon fled with us as we fled Some falsehood mingles with all truth ; 

Along the forest’s jaggedi edges I Nor is it strange the heart of youth 

Should waver and comprehend but slowly 
All this I can remember well ; The things that are holy and unholy f 

But of what afterwards befell But m this sacred, calm retreat, 

I nothing further can recall We are all well and safely shielded 

Than a blind, daiperate, headlong Ml ; From winds that blow,* and waves that 
The rest is a blank andi darkness all. beat, 

When I awoke out of this swoon. From the cold, and rain, and blighting 

The sun was shining, not the moon, heat, 

Making a cross upon the wall To which the strongest hearts have 

With the bars of my windows narrow and yielded 

tall ; I Here we stand as the Virgins Seven, 

And I prayed to it, as I had been wont to 1 For our celestial bridegroom yearning ; 

pray, j Our hearts are lamps forever burning, 

From early childhood, day by day, With a steady and unwavering flame. 

Each morning, as in bed I lay ! Pointing upward, forever tbe same, 

1 was lying again in my own room I Steadily upward toward the heaven f 

And I thanked God, in my fever and pain, 

That those shadows on the midnight plain The moon is hidden behind a cloud ; 

Were gone, and could not come again I A sudden darkness fills the room, 

I struggled no longer with my dc«om I And thy deep eyes, amid the gloom, 

Shine like jewels in a shroud. 

This happened many years ago. On the leaves is a sound of falling rain ; 

I left mj father^ home to come A bird, awakened in its nest, 

like Catherine to her martyrdom, Gives a faint twitter of unrest, 

For blindly I esteemed it so. Then smooths its plumes and sleeps 

And when I heard the convent door again. 

Behind me close, to ope m more, Ho other sonnds than these I hear ; 

1 felt it smite me like a blow. The hour of midnight must be near. 

Through ail my limbs a shudder ra% Thou art o’crspent with the day^s fatig«e 

And m mj bruised i^dt fell Of riding many a dusty league ; 

The dm^mesB of my narrow eell Sink, then, gently to thy shimber ; 

As on a wounded man, Me so many cares encumber. 

Glmng vMmMB pdn. So many gho^, and forms of fright. 

Have started from their graves to-night, 

But nowalieideniMilwp»* They have driven dieep from mine eyes 

I Ml the eipsy ioMaae away ; 

By slow de^ee%tlmi wholly ei^ I will go down to tim cdwmol imd pray. 
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V 

A COVERED BRIDGE AT LUCERNE 
PRIJfCB HEJfRY, 

God’s blessing on the architects who build 
The bridges o’er s\^ift nvers and abysses 
Before impassable to human feet, 

No less than on the buildei^ of cathedrals, 
Whose massive walls are bndges thrown 
across 

The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 

Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church’s head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven. 

EXiSZE. 

How dark it grows ! 
What are these paintings on the walls 
around us ? 

PBINCE HENBY. 

The Dance Macaber ! 

ELSIE. 

What ? 

PRINCE HBNBY. 

The Dance of Deatli £ 
All that go to and fro must look upon it, 
Mindful of what they shall be, while be- 
neath, 

Among the wooden piles, the turbulent 
river 

Rnsbes, impetuous as the river of life, 
With dimpling eddies, ever green and 
bright, 

Save where the shadow of this bridge falls 
on it. 

Oh yes ! I see it now ! 

PRINCE henry. 

The grim musician 
Xteads all men through the mazes of that 
dance, 

To different sounds in different measures 
moving ; 

Sometimes he plays a lute, sometimes a 
dram, 

To tempt or temly. 

What istliis pietuze ? 


j PRIJiCE HENRY. 

; It is a young man singmg to a nun, 
i Who ^eels at her devotions, but m kneel- 

1 

j Turns round to look at him ; and Death, 
I meanwhile, 

i Is puttmg out the candles on the altar I 

j ELSIE 

j Ah, what a pity \ is that she should listen 
I Unto such songs, when in her orisons 
I She might have heard in heaven the angels 
singing ! 

PRINCE HENRY 

Here he has stolen a jester’s cap and bells. 
And dances with the Queen. 

ELSIE. 

A foolish jest ! 

PRINCE HENRY. 

And here the heart of the new-wedded 
wife, 

Commg from church with her beloved 
lord, 

He startles with the rattle of his drum. 

ELSIE. 

Ah, that is sad ! And yet perhaps ’tis 
best 

Tliat she should die, with all the sunshine 
on her, 

And all the benedictions of the morning, 
Before this affluence of golden light 
Shall fade into a cold and clouded gtaji 
Then into darkness ! 

PRINCB HENRY. 

Under it is written, 
“Nothing but death shall separate thee 
and me ! ” 

ELSIE. 

And what is this, that follows close upon it ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Death, playing on a dulcimer. Behind 
him, 

A poor old woman, with a rosary, 

Follows the soan4 seems to wish her 
feet 

Were swifter to overtake him. Under^ 
neath, 

Ihe Inscription reads, “Better is Death 

than Life/' 
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JEXSIE, 

Better is Death thaa Life I Ah yes ! to 
thousanfls 

Death plays upo» a dulcimer, and sings 
That song of consolation, till the air 
Rings with It, and they cannot choose but 
follow 

Whither he leads. And not the old alone, , 
But the young also hear it, and are still. 

FEnrCE HE2fKY 

Yes, in their sadder moments. ’T is the 
sound 

Of their own hearts tliey hear, half full of 
tears, 

Which are like crystal cups, half filled with 
water, ; 

Responding to the pressure of a finger | 
With music sweet and low and melan- j 
choly. 

Let us go forward, and no longer stay 
In this great picture-gallery of Death I 
I hate it ! ay, the very thought of it ! 

Why IS it hateful to you ? 

PRIKCE HEKBV. 

For the reason 
That life, and all that speaks of life, is 
lovely, 

And death, and all that speaks of death, is 
hateful. 

The ^ve itself is but a covered bridge. 
Leading from light to light, through a brief 
darkness I 

BBIKCE HTORY, emerging from ike bridge. 

I loathe again more freely ! Ah, how 
pleasant 

To oome once more Into the light of day. 
Out of that shadow of dea& I To hear 
again 

The hoof-beats of our horses on firm 
ground, 

And not upon those hollow planks, resound- 
ing 

With a ae|mlehrai echo, Eke the clods 
Chi in a churchyard I Yon^r Ees 
The Like cd Fcrnr Fcnest^Townsy ap* 
parelled 

In llngemb^, like a village 


Hid m the bosom of her native mountains, 
Then pouring all her life into another’s, 
Changing her name and being I er« 
head, 

Shaking bis cloudy tresses loose m air, 
Rises Piiatus, with bis windy pines 
Theg on. 

THE BEVIL'S BEIUGE. 

Pbi>ce Hexey and Elsie cros$ing mith attend 
ants. 

GOUE. 

Tliis bridge is called the Devil’s Bridge. 
W^ith a single areb, from ridge to ridge, 

It leaps across the terrible chasm 
Yavming beneath us, black and deep, 

As if, in some couv ulsive spasm, 

The summits of the hills had cracked, 

And made a road for the cataract 
That raves and rages down the steep I 

LrciPEK, under the bridge. 

Ha I ha S 

GCIDE. 

Kever any bridge but this 
Could stand across the \vild abyss ; 

All the rest, of wood or stone, 

By the Devil’s band were overthrown. 

He toppled crags from the precipice, 

And whatsoe’er was built by day 
In the night w^as swept away ; 

Kone could stand but this alone. 

LUCiFEK, under the bridge, 

Ha! bal 

GtnuE. 

I showed you in the valley a bowlde’* 
Marked with the imprint of his shoulder ; 
As he was bearing it up this way, 

A peasant, posing, cried, " Herr Jd I ^ 
And the Devil dropped it in bis fright, 

And vanished suddenly out of sight ! 

LUCiFEB, under the bridge, 

Ha I ha ! 

GUmE. 

Abbot Ginddus of Einsiedel, 

For pilgrims on their way to Rome, 

Built tMs at last, with a single arch, 
tinder which, on its endless march. 

Buns the river, white with foam, 

like a thread through the eye of a needle. 

And the Devil prondsed to let it staud.i 
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Under compact and condition , 

That the first living thing which crossed ^ 
Should be surrendered into his hand, \ 

And be beyond redemption lost. 1 

i 

nrciFEB, under the bridge, 

Ha ! ha ! perdition ! 

GCIDB. 

At length, the bridge being all completed, 
The Abbot, standing at its head. 

Threw across it a loaf of bread, 

Which a hungry dog sprang after, 

And the rocks reechoed with the peals of 
laughter 

To see the Devil thus defeated ! 

Thep pass on, 

LUCIFER, under the bridge. 

Ha I ha I defeated I 

For journeys and for crimes like this 

I let the bridge stand o’er the abyss ! 


THE ST GOTHABD PASS. 

PBiyCE HEKSY. 

This is the highest point. Two ways the 
nvers 

Leap down to different seas, and as they 
roll 

Grow deep and still, and their majestic 
presence 

Becomes a benefaction to the towns 

They visit, wandering silently among 
them. 

Like patriarchs old among their shining 
tents. 

ELSIE. 

How bleak and bare it is f Nothing but 
mosses 

Grow on these rocks. 

FRIKCE HEISBY. 

Yet are they not foi^otten ; 

Beneficent Nature sends the mists to feed 
them. 

ELSIE. 

See yonder little cloud, that, borne aloft 

So tenderly by the wind, fioats fast away 

Over the snowy peaks ! It seems to me 

The body of St. Catherine, home by an- 
gels I 


PRINCE HENRY. 

Thou art St Catherine, and invisible 
angels 

Bear thee across these chasms and preci- 
pices, 

Lest thou shouldst dash thy feet against a 
stone I 

ELSIE. 

W'ould I were borne unto my grave, as she 
was, 

Upon angelic shoulders ! Even now 
I seem uplifted by them, light as air I 
What sound is that ? 

PRINCE HENRY 

The tumbling avalanches I 

ELSIE. 

How awful, yet how beautiful ! 

PRINCE HENRY. 

These are 

The voices of the mountains ! Thus they 
ope 

Their snowy lips, and speak unto each 
other. 

In the primeval language, lost to man. 

ELSIE. 

What land is this that spreads itself beneath 
us? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Italy ! Italy I 

EI<STE« 

Land of the Madonna 
How beautiful it is ! It seems a garden 
Of Paradise ! 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Nay, of Gethsemane 

To thee and me, of passion and of prayer! 
Yet once of Paradise. Long years ago 
I wandered as a youth among its bowers. 
And never from my heart has faded quite 
Its memory, that, like a summer sunset. 
Encircles with a ring of purple light 
All the bonbon of my youth. 

GUIDE. 

O friends I 

The days are short, the way before us 
long; 

We must not linger, if we think to reach 
The inn at Belinzona before vespers I 
Tkeppass 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE ALPS. 

J. hak wider the trees at noon, 

FRI>'CE HE2ntY. 

Here let us pause a momeut in the trem- 
fehng 

Shadow and sunshine of the roadside trees, 
And, our tired horses in a group assembling, 
Inhale long draughts of this delicious 
breeze. 

Our fleeter steeds have distanced our at- 
tendants ; 

They lag behind us with a slow’er pace ; 
We will aw^ait tliem under the green pen- 
dants 

Of the great willows in this sliady place. 
Ho, Barbarossa I how thy mottled haunches 
Sweat with this canter over hill and glade ’ 
Stand still, and let these overhanging 
branches 

Fan thy hot sides and comfort thee with 
shade I 

ELS IE 

What a delightful landscape spreads before 
us, 

Marked with a whitewashed cottage here 
and there ! 

And, in luxuriant garlands drooping o’er 
us, 

Bic^oms of grape-vines scent the sunny air 
PBIKCE HEJfEY. 

Hark I what sweet sounds are those, whose 
accents holy 

nil the warm noon with music sad and 
sweet I 

EliSIE. 

It is a band of pilgrims, moving slowly 
On their long |ourney, with uncovered" feet 

chanting the Ms/mn af Bt. 

Me receptel Sion ilia, 

Sion Havid, orbs tranqiillla, 

Ca|us faber aiictor lueis, 

Cujus portee lignum emcis, 

Cujus claves lingua Petri, 

Cttjtis eives semper Iseti, 

Cujus muri lapis vivus, 

Cnjus enstos Eea feahvus I 

mmm, m o Wrimt m the 
BmajK hi the hand, 

Int Umi' ImiIi ed 

iSWUPPIWw^: §1 I ' ^ 


The soles of my feet are as bard and tanned 
As the conscience of old Pope Hildebrand, 
The Holy Satan, who made the wives 
Of the bishops lead such shameful lives. 

All day long I beat breast. 

And chant with a most particular zest 
The Latin hymns, which I understand 
Quite as well, I think, as the rest 
And at mght such lodging in barns and 
sheds, 

Such a hurly-burly in country inns, 

Such a clatter of tongues in empty heads. 
Such a helter-skelter of prayers and sins f 
Of all the contrivances of the time 
For sowing broadcast the seeds of crime, 
There is acme so pleasing to me and mine 
As a pilgrimage to some far-off slmne ! 

FBI2FCE HEynr 

If from the outward man we ludge the 
inner. 

And cleanliness is godliness, I fear 
A hopeless reprobate, a hardened sinner, 
Must be that Carmelite now passing near. 

LUCIFEB. 

There is my German Prince again, 

Thus far on his journey to Salem, 

And the lovesick girl, whose heated brain 
Is sowing the cloud to reap the rain ; 

But it ’s a long road that has no turn I 
Let them quietly hold their way, 

I have also a part in the play. 

But first I must act to my heart’s content 
This mummery and this merriment, 

And drive this motley flock of sheep 
Into the fold, where drink and sleep 
The jolly old friars of Benevent. 

Of a truth, it often provokes me to laugh 
To see these beggars hobble along, 

Lamed and maimed, and fed upon chaff. 
Chanting their wonderful piff and paff, 
And, to make up for not understanding the 
song, 

Singing it fiercely, and wild, and strong ! 
Were it not for my magic garters and sta^ 
And the goblets of goodly wine I quaff, 
And the mischief I make In the idle thron|^ 
I should not continue the business long. 

FXLOBXHS, chanting. 

In lie urbe, lux soleunis. 

Ter pax perennis ; 

In hSc odor implens cmlos, 

^ In hie semper festum nseto f 
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PBISrCB HENRY 

Do you observe that monk among the tram, 
Who pours from fais great throat the roar- 
ing ba&s, 

As a cathedral spout pours out the ram 
And this wav turns his rubicund, round 
face 

ELSIE 

It is the same who, on the Strasburg square, 
Breached to the people m the open air. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

And he has crossed o’er mountain, held, and 
fell, 

On that good steed, that seems to bear him 
well, 

The hackney of the Enars of Orders Gray, 
His own stout legs ! He, too, was in the 
play. 

Both as King Herod and Ben Israel. 

Good morrow. Friar 1 

FBIAR CTJTHBEBT. 

Good morrow, noble Sir I 

PRINCE HENRY. 

I Speak m German, for, unless I err, 

You are a German. 

FRIAR CCTTHBERT. 

I cannot gainsay you 
But by what instinct, or what secret sign. 
Meeting me here, do you straightway 
divine 

That northward of the Alps my country 
lies? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Your accent, like St. Peter’s, would betray 
you, 

Did not your yellow beard and your blue 
eyes. 

Moreover, we have seen your face before, 
And heard you preach at the Cathedral 
door 

On Easter Sunday, in the Strasburg square. 
We were among Ihe crowd that gathered 
there, 

And saw yon play tbn Babbi with great 
skill, 

As if, by leaning o*er so many years 
To walk with little children, your own will 
Bad caught a ehildisli attitude tmm theirs, 
A kind of stooping in its form and gait, 


I And could no longer stand erect and 
i straight. 

Whence come you now ? 

I FP.IAR CUTHEEBT, 

! From the old monastery 

I Of Hirsehau, m the forest j bemg sent 
i Upon a pilgrimage to Bene vent, 
j To see the image of the Virgin Mary, 

That mores its holy eyes, and sometimes 
speaks, 

And lets the piteous tears run down its 
i cheeks, 

To touch the hearts of the impenitent. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Oh, had I faith, as in the dajs gone by, 
That knew no doubt, and feared no 
mystery ! 

LUCIFER, at a distance. 

Ho, Cuthbert ! Fiiar Cuthbert I 

FRIAR CUTHBERT 

Farewell, Prince 1 

I cannot stay to argue and convince. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

This is indeed the blessed Mary’s land, 
Virgin and Mother of our dear Eedeemer I 
All hearts are touched and softened at her 
name. 

Alike the bandit, with the bloody hand. 

The priest, the prmce, the scholar, and the 
peasant. 

The man of deeds, the visionary dreamer, 
Pay homage to her as one ever present ! 
And even as children, who have much 
offended 

A too indulgent father, in great shame. 
Penitent, and yet not daring unattended 
To go into his presence, at the gate 
Speak with their sister, and conhdmg wait 
Till she goes in before and intercedes ; 

So men, repenting of their evil deeds, 

\nd yet not venturing rashly to draw near 
With their requests an angry father’s ear, 
Offer to her their prayers and their confes- 
sion, 

And she for them in heaven makes inter- 
cession. 

And if Faith had given us nothing more 

Than this example of all womanhood, 

So mild, so merciful, so strong, so gc^ 

So patient, pea^^ul, loy^, loving, pure, 
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This were enough to prove it higher and 
truer 

Than all the creeds the world had known 
before. 

chanting afar 

Urbs ccelestis, urbs beata, 

Supra petrani colloeata, 

Urbs iu porttt satis tuto 
De longinquo te salutOi 
Te saluto, te suspiro, 

Te aflreeto, te require ! 


THE IXN AT GENOA. 

A terrace orerlooltng the sea, StgM, 

PBI>CE HENJay, 

It is the sea, it is the sea. 

In all its vague immensity, 

Fading and darkening in the distance ! 
Silent, majestieal, and slow, 

The white ships haunt it to and fro, 
With aU their ghostly sails unfurled, 

As phantoms from another world 
Haunt the dim conhues of eiostence ! 

But ah I how few can comprehend 
Their signals, or to what good end 
From laid to land they come and go ! 
Upon a sea more vast and dark 
The spirits of the dead embark. 

All voyaging to unknown coasts* 

We wave oar farewells from the shore, 
And they depart, and come no more. 

Or come as phantoms and as ghosts. 

Above the darksome sea of death 
Looms the great life that is to be, 

A land of cloud and mystery, 

A dim mirage, with shapes of men 
Long dead, and passed beyond onr ken. 
Awe-stmck we gaze, and hold onr breath 
Till the fair pageant vanisheth, 

Leaving us in perplexity. 

And doqhtful whether it has been 
A visncm of the world unseen, 

Or a bright image of our own 
Against the sky in vapors thrown. 

singing fmm the $«&, 

Vkm not make It, thou eanst not 

But #1011 ha# Ike mmmv to end H I 
llm is the aea k d 


Deep it lies at thy very feet ; 

There is no confessor like uutu Death ! 
Thou canst not see him, but he is near ; 
Thou needst not whisper above thy breath, 
And he will hear ; 

He will answer the questions, 

The vague surmises and suggestions, 

That fill thy soul with doubt and fear ! 

FBrSCB HENKY. 

The fishennan, who lies afloat, 

With shadowy sail, in yonder boat, 

Is singing softly to the Night ! 

But do I comprehend aright 
The meaning of the words he sung 
So sweeth m his native tongue ? 

Ah \es ^ the sea is still and deep 
All things within its bosom sleep ! 

A single step, and all is o'er ; 

A plunge, a bubble, and no more ; 

And thou, dear Elsie, wilt be free 
From martyrdom and agony. 

ELSiB, coming from her chamber upon the terrace. 
The night is calm and cloudless. 

And still as still can be, 

And the stars come forth to hsten 
To the music of the sea 
They gather, and gather, and gather, 
Until they crowd the sky, 

And listen, in breathless silence. 

To the solemn litany. 

It begins in rocky caverns, 

Asa voice that chants alone 
To the pedals of the organ 
In monotonous audertone ; 

And anon from shelving beaches. 

And shallow sands beyond, 

In snow-white robes uprising 
The ghostly choirs respond. 

And sadly and unceasing 
The mourafal voice sings on, 

And the snow-white choirs stIU answer 
Chxiste eleison ! 

PBlKCE KSSKBY. 

Angel of God I thy finer sense perceives 
Celestial and perpetual harmonies ! 

Thy purer soul, that trembles and believes, 
Bears the arehangeFs trumpet in the 
breeze, 

And where the forest rolls, or ocean heaves, 
Ceeilia^s organ sounding in the seas. 

And tongues of prophets speaking In the 
lettves. 
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But I hear discord only and despair, 

And wiuspers as of demons m the air ! 

AT SEA. 

11/ PADRONE 

The wind upon our quarter hes, 

And on before the freshening gale, 

That fills the snow-white lateen sail, 
Swiftly our light felucca fiies. 

Around, the billows burst and foam ; 
They lift her o’er the sunken rock, 

They beat her sides with many a shock, 
And then upon their Sowing dome 
They poise her, like a weathercock I 
Between us and the western skies 
The hills of Corsica arise ; 

Eastward, in yonder long blue line, 

The summits of the Apeniiine, 

And southward, and still far away, 

Salerno, on its sunny bay 

Yon cannot see it, where it lies. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Ah, would that never more mine eyes 
Might see its towers by night or day ! 

ELSIE. 

Behind us, dark and awfully, 

There comes a cloud out of the sea, 

That bears the form of a hunted deer, 
With hide of brown, and hoofs of black, 
And antlers laid upon its back, 

And fleeing fast and wild with fear. 

As if the hounds were on its track I 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Lo I while we gaze, it breaks and falls 
In shapeless masses, like the walls 
Of a burnt city. Broad and red 
The fires of the descending sun 
Glare through the windows, and overhead, 
Athwart the vapors, dense and dim, 

Long shafts of silvery light arise. 

Like rafters that support the skies t 

EL/SIE. 

See ! from its summit the lurid levin 
Flashes downward without warning, 

As Lucifer, son of the morning, 

Fell from the battlements of heaven ! 

U. PADROKE. 

I must entreat you, friends, below I 
1'he angry storm begins to blow, 


, For the weather changes with the moon 
All this morning, until noon, 
j We had bafdmg winds, and sudden flaws 
Struck the sea with their cat’s-paws. 

I Only a little hour ago 
t I was whistling to Saint Antonio 
’ For a capful of wmd to fill our sail, 

I And instead of a breeze he has sent a 
gale. 

Last night I saw Saint Elmo’s stars, 

With their glmimering lanterns, all at plaj 
On the tops of the masts and the tips of the 
spars, 

And I knew we should have foul weather 
to-day. 

Cheerily, my hearties I yo heave ho ! 

Brail up the maiubail, and let her go 
As the wmds will and Samt Antomc ! 

Do you see that Livornese felucca, 

That vessel to the windward yonder, 
Running with her gunwale under ? 

I was looking when the wmd o’ertook her. 
She had all sail set, and the only wonder 
Is that at once the strength of the blast 
Did not carry away her mast 
She is a galley of the Gran Duca, 

That, through the fear of the Algerines, 
Convoys those lazy brigantines, 

Laden with wine and oil from Lucca. 

Now all is ready, high and low ; 

Blow, blow, go(m Saint Antonio I 

Ha ! that is the first dash of the rain, 

With a spnnMe of spray above the rails. 
Just enough to moisten our sails, 

And make them ready for the strain. 

See how she leaps, as the blasts overtake her, 
And speeds away with a bone in her month f 
Now keep her head toward the south, 

And there is no danger of bank or bi^eaker 
With the breeze behind us, on we go ; 

Not too much, good Saint Antonio ! 


VI 

THE SCHOOL OF SALERNO 

A iravtlhng Scholastic offixing hts 'Hieses to the 
gate of the College^ 

SCHOLASTIC. 

There, that is my gauntlet, my banner, my 
shield. 

Bung up as a challenge to all the field 1 
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One hundred and twenty-fi^e propositions. 
Which I will maintain with the sword of 
the tongne 

Against ail disputants, old and yoang. 

Ijct iis see if doctors or dialecticians 
Will dare to dispute my definitions. 

Or attack any one of my learned theses 
Here stand 1 ; the end shail be as God 
pleases. 

I think I have proved, by profound re- 
searches, I 

The error of all those doctrines so vicious 
Of the old Areopagite Dionysius, 

That are making such terrible work in the | 
churches, 

By Michael the Stammerer sent from the i 
East, 

And done mto I^atm by that Scottish beast, , 
pTohaiines Duns Seotus, who dares to mam- 
ta i ii j 

In the face of the iruth, the error infer- I 
nal, j 

Thsd» the umverse Is and must be eternal ; ‘ 
At first laying down, a$ a fact fuiniamen- ^ 
tal, j 

That nothing with God can be accident ; I 
Then asserting that God before the crea- > 
tion ^ ^ I 

Could not have existed, because it is plain i 
That, had He existed, He would have ere- I 
aied ; 

Wiiich is begging the question that should 
be debated. 

And moveth me less to anger than laugh- 
ter. 

All nature, holds, is a respiration 
Of the Spirit of G^, who, in breathing, 
hereafter 

Will inhale it into his bosom again, 

So that nothing but God alone will remain. 
AimI therein he contradieteth himself ; 

For he opens the whole discussion by stat- 

That Gol' can only exist in creating. 

That question I think I have laid on the 
shell ! 

M^swsi mt. Tm Boctors erne in dixmilinu, 
amd ftdlmi&i ^ pttpiis. 

It with the Doctor Seraphic, mrintain, 

TM a word wHdh is My oeweeiv^ In the 
IMlii 

Is m m etentil Geneiation | 

Tlw lEpelbsxi wwed Is the Iiieaxawlien* 


nOCTOB CHEKUBUffO. 

Wliat do I care for the Doctor Seraphie. 
With all hi& wordy ehafier and traffic ? 

DOCTOR SEKAFnfO 

You make but a paltry sho\^ of resistance , 
Universal^ have no real existence ! 

DOCTOR CHBEUBOrO. 

Your words are but idle and empty chatter ; 
Ideas are eternally puied to matter ! 

DOCTOR SERAFINO. 

Maj the Lord have mercy on your position, 
You notched, wrangling^ culler of herbs * 

DOCTOR CRERUBINO 

May he send your soul to eternal perdition, 
For your Treatise on the Irregular Verbs I 
Tkei/ rusk outjlghting. Two Scholars come in. 

FIRST SCHOLAR. 

Monte Cassino, then, is your College. 

What thmk you of ours here at Salem ? 

SECOND SCHOLAR. 

To tell the truth, I arrived so lately, 

I hardly yet have had time to discern. 

So much, at least, I am bound to acknow- 
ledge ; 

The air seems healthy, the buildings stately, 
And on the whole I like it greatly. 

FIRST SCHOLAR. 

Yes, the air is sweet ; the Calabrian hills 
Send us down puffs of mouutain air ; 

And in summer-time the sea-breeze fills 
With its coolness cloister, and court, and 
square. 

Then at every season of the year 
There are crowds of guests and travellers 
here ; 

Pilgrims, and mendicant fnars, and traders 
From the Levant, with figs and wine, 

And bamis of wounded and sick Crusaders, 
Coming back from Palestine. 

BBOOim SCHOLAR. 

And wM are the studies you pursue ? 
What is the course yon here go through ? 

FIRST SCHOLAR. 

The first three years of the college course 
Are ^ven to akme, as the mmim 
Of aS that Is imble, and wise, and true. 
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S£CO^ SCHOI«AE. 

That seems rather strange, I must confess, 
In a Medical School ; yet, nevertheless, 

Yon doubtless ha^ e reasons for that. 

riBST SCJHOI^. 

Oh yes ! ' 

For none but a clever dialectician I 

Can hope to become a great physician ; 

That has been settled long ago" 

Logic makes an important part 
Of the mystery of the healing art ; 

For without it how could you hope to show 
That nobodv knows so much as you know ? 
After this there are five years more 
Devoted wholly to medicine, 

With lectures on chirurgical lore, 

And dissections of the l^ies of swine, 

As likest the human form divine. 

SECOND SCHOi:ji.B. 

What are the books now most in vogue ? 

riBST SCHOLAR. 

Quite an extensive catalogue ; 

Mostly, however, books of our own j 
As Gariopontus’ Passionaiius, 

And the writings of Matthew Platearius ; 
And a volume universally known 
As the Regimen of the School of Salem, 

For Robert of Normandy written in terse 
And very elegant Latin verse. 

Each of these writings has its turn. 

And when at length we have finished these, 
Then comes the struggle for degrees, 

'With all the oldest and ablest critics ; 

The public thesis and disputation, 

Question, and answer, and explanation 
Of a passage out of Hippocrates, 

Or Aristotle’s Analytics. 

^Diere the triumphant Magister stands ! 

A book is solemnly placed in his hands, 

On which he swears to follow the rale 
And ancient forms of the good old School ; 
To report if any confeetionaiius 
Mingles his drugs with matters various, 

And to visit bis patients twice a day, 

And once m the night, if they live in town, 
And if they are poor, to take no pay. 
Having faithfully promised these, 

His head is crown^ with a laurel crown ; 

A kiss on his cheek, a ring on his hand, 

The Magister Artiuzn et FfeySices 
Ck»es forth from the school like a lord of 
the land. 


5 And now, as we have the whole morning 
I before us, 

i Let us go in, if you make no objection, 

And listen awhile to a learned prelection 
On Marcus Aurehus Cassiodoms. 

They go in. Enter Lccifeb as a Doctor. 

LUCIFER. 

This is the great School of Salem ! 

A land of wranghng and of quarrels, 

Of brains that seethe, and hearts that bum. 
Where every emulous scholar hears, 

In every breath that comes to his ears, 

The rustling of another’s laurels ! 

The air of the place is called salubrious ; 
The neighborhood of Tesuvius lends it 
An odor volcanic, that rather mends it. 

And the buildings have an aspect lugubrious. 
That inspires a feeling of awe and terror 
Into the heart of the beholder, 

And befits such an ancient homestead of 
error, 

Where the old falsehoods moulder and 
smoulder, 

And yearly by many hundred bands 
Are carried away, in the zeal of youth, 

And sown like tares in the field of truth. 

To blossom and ripen in other lands. 

What have we here, affixed to the gate ? 
The challenge of some scholastic wight, 
Who wishes to hold a public debate 
On sundry questions wrong or right ! 

Ah, now this is my great delight ! 

For I have often observed of late 
That such discussions end in a fight. 

Let us see what the learned wag maintain^ 
With such a prodigal waste of brains. 
Beads. 

Whether angels in moving from place to 
place 

Pass tl^ugh the intermediate space. 
Whether God himself is the author of evil. 
Or whether that is the work of the Devil. 
When, where, and wherefore Lucifer fell, 
A4.nd whether he now is chained in bell.” 

I think I can answer that question well I 
So loug as the boastful human mind 
Consents in such mills as this to grind, 

1 sit very firmlv upon my throne ! 

Of a truth it almost makes me lau^h, 

To see men leaving the golden grain 
To gather in piles the pitiful ehai^ 

That old Peter Lombard thrashed with his 
brain, 
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To have it caught up and tossed agam 
On the horns of the Dumb Ox of Cologne I 

But my guests approach ! there is in the 
air 

A fragrance, like that of the Beautiful 
Garden 

Of Paradise, in the days that were ! 

An odor of innocence and of prayer, i 

And of love, and faith that never lads. 

Such as the fresh yonng heart exliales 
Before it begins to witlier and harden ! 

I cannot breathe such an atmosphere ! 

My soul IS filled with a nameless fear, ‘ 
That, after all my trouble and pain, i 

After all my restless endeavor, I 

The young^t, fairest soul of the twain, 

The most ethereal, most divine, 

Will escape from my hands for ever and ! 
ever. 

But the other is already mine ! 

Let him hve co corrupt his race, 

Breathing among them, with every breath, 
Weakness, selfishness, and the base 
And piisiUanimous fear of death. 

I kuow his nature, and I know 
That of all who in my ministry 
Wander the great earth to and foo, 

And on my errands com^ and go, 

Hie safest and subtlest are such as he. 

Enter Rrincje Hxspry and Elsek, mth attend- 
ants* 

rSSSiCm H23IBT. 

Can yon dfirecst us to Friar Angelo f 
LUClFSn. 

He stands before yon. 

, FKinOBI HENBY. 

Then you know our purpose 
I am Priuee Henry of Hoheneck^ and this 
The nmldeii that I spake of in mj letters. 

mcsstMR* 

It is a very grave and sdlemn husiness f 
We must not be precipitate. Does she 
Without com|ml»on, of her own free wfil, 
Chmmitotys? 

Against id! opposttloti, 

Agmianl pmymm, entmldee^ prulesta^ 

She itil peaked 


nUOFUB. 

That IS strange ! 
Have you thought well of it ? 

BXSIE 

I come not here 
To argue, but to die Your business is not 
To question, but to kill me. I am ready. 

I am impatient to be gone from here 
Ere any thoughts of earth disturb agam 
The spirit of tranquillity within me. 

PBIXCE HEKRY, 

Would I had not come here ! Would I 
were dead, 

And thou wert in thy cottage in the for- 
est, 

And hadst not known me ! Why have I 
done this ? 

Let me go back and die. 

ELSIE. 

It cannot be ; 

Not if these cold, flat stones on which we 
tread 

Were coulters heated white, and yonder 
gateway 

Flamed like a furnace with a sevenfold 
heat 

I must fulfil my purpose. 

2PBIKCB KBRBY. 

I forbid it f 

Not one step further. For I only meant 
To put thus far tliy courage to the proof. 

It is enough. X, too, have strength to diij, 
For thou hast taught me I 

O my Prince I remember 
Your promises. Let me fulfil mj errand. 
You do not look on life and death as I do* 
There are two angels, that attend unseen 
Each one of us, and in great books record 
Our good and evil deeds. He who writes 
down 

The good ernes, after every actiou closes 
Bis volume, and ascends with it to God. 
The other kee|^ his dreadful day-book 
open 

Till that we may repent ; which 

doing, 

The record ai the action, fades away. 

And leaves a line ai white aerosa the ptga 
Now if my act be gCN»d, as I hdleve, 
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It cannot be recalled. It is already | 

Sealed up m heaven, as a good deed accosu'* ) 
plished ' 

The rest is yours. Why wait you ? I am 
ready. 

To her attendants* 

Weep not, my friends ! rather rejoice with 
me. 

I shall not feel the pain, but shall be gone, 
And you will have another fnend in 
heaven. 

Then start not at the creaking of the door 
Through which I pass, I see what lies be- 
yond it 

To PaDfCE Henry 

And you, O Prince ! bear back my benison 
Unto my father’s house, and all within it. 
This morning in the church I prayed for 
them, 

After confession, after absolution, 

W^heu my whole soul was white, I prayed 
for them. 

God will take care of them, they need me 
not. 

And in your life let my remembrance linger, 
As something not to trouble and disturb it, 
But to complete it, adding life to life. 

And if at times beside the evening i^re 
You see my face among the other faces, 

Let it not be regarded as a ghost 
That haunts your house, but as a guest 
that loves you. 

Kay, even as one of your own family. 
Without whose presence there were some- 
thing wanting. 

I have no more to say. Let us go in, 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Friar Angelo ! I charge you on your life. 
Believe not what she says, for she is mad. 
And comes here not to die, but to 
healed, 

Alas f Prince Henry ! 

LCTClFBR, 

Come with me ; this way. 

Eisie goes in with Lucifer, who thrusts Prince 
Henry hswk and doses the door* 

PRINCE HENRY. 

€kme f and the light of all my life gone with 
her t 

A sudden darimeai Islk upcn the world I 


Oh, what a vile and abject thing am I 
That purchase length of days at such a 
cost 1 

Not by her death alone, but by the death 
Of ali that ’s good and true and noble in 
me ! 

All manhood, excellence, and self-respect, 
All love, and faith, and hope, and heart 
are dead ! 

All my divine nobility of nature 
By this one act is forfeited forever. 

I am a Prince in nothing but in name ! 

To the attendants. 

Why did you let this horrible deed be 
done ? 

Why did you not lay hold on her, and keep 
her 

From self-destruction? Angelo! mur- 
derer ! 

Struggles at ike door^ but cannot open it 
ELSIE, within* 

Farewell, dear Pnnce ! farewell I 

PEINCE HENRY. 

Unbar the door t 

RumrER. 

It is too late ! 

PRINCE HENRY, 

It shall not be too late ! 
They burst the door open and rush in* 

THE FARM-HOtrSE IN THE ODENWALD. 

Ursula spinning. A summer afternoon. A 
iaUe spread* 

URSULA, 

I have marked it well, — it must be true, — 
Death never takes one alone, but two ! 
Whenever he enters in at a door, 

Under roof of gold or roof of thatch. 

He always leaves it upon the latch, 

And comes again ere the year is o’er. 
Never one of a household only I 
Perhaps it is a mercy of God, 

Lest the dead there under the sod, 

In the land of strangers, should be lonely ! 
Ah me I I think I am lonelier here ! 

It is hard to go, — but harder to stay ! 
Were it not for the children, I should pray 
That Death would take me within 
i year I 

I And Gottimb ! — he is at work all day. 
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la the suany field, or the forest mark, 

But I know* that his thoughts arc far away, 
I kaow that Ins heart is not m his work I 
And when he comes home to me at night 
He is not cheery, but sits and sighs, 

And I see the great tears in his eyes, 

And trj to be cheerful for his sake. 

Only the children’s hearts are light. 

Mine is weary, and ready to break. 

God help us ! I hope we have done right ; 
We thought we were acting lor the best I 
Looking through the open door 
Who IS it coining under the trees ? 

A man, in the Prince’s livery dressed I 
He looks about him with doubtful face, 

As if uncertain of the place. 

He stops at the beehives ; — now he sees 
The garden gate ; — he is going past I 
Can he be afraid of the bees ? 

No ; he is coming in at last ! 

He EUs my heart with strange alarm ! 
Enter a Forester, 

FOKESTER, 

Cs this the tenant Gottlieb’s farm ? 

tmsm^Ak. 

This is his farm, and I his wife. 

Pray sit. What may your business be ! 

fobesteb, 

]News from the Prince ! 

VBSUlAm 

Of death or life ? 

FORESTER. 

Ton put your questions eagerly ! 

tlRSCTLA. 

Answer me, then I How is the Prince ? 
FORBSrEB. 

I left Mm only two hmtrs since 
Homeward reiarning down the river, 

As strong and well as if God, the Giver, 
Had given him back his yonlh again. 

UBSOLA, de^pmring, 

Thmi Elsie, my pom cMid, is dead I 

, FORRSriSR. 

good wmnan, I have not said. 
Bon’tesM the hndge till you come to it, 
hi a sd of excellmii wit 


rRSCXA. 

Keep me no longer in this pain ! 

FORESTER 

It is true your daughter is no more ; — 
That is, tne peasant she was before. 

CBSrLA. 

Alas I I am simple and lowly bred, 

I am poor, distracted, and forlorn. 

And it is not well tliat you of the court 
Should mock me thus, and make a sport 
Of a joyless mother whose child is dead. 
For jou, too, were of mother born I 

FORESTER 

Your daughter lives, and the Prince is well! 
You will learn erelong how it all befell. 
Her heart for a moment never failed ; 

But when they reached Salerno’s gate, 

The Prince’s nobler self prevaded, 

And saved her for a noble fate. 

And he was healed, in his despair, 

By the touch of St. Matthew’s sacred 
bones ; 

Though I think the long tide m the open 
air, 

That pdgnmage over stocks and stones, 

In the miracle most come m for a share I 

CRSULA. 

Vurgm ! who lovest the poor and loaly, 

If the loud cry of a mother’s heart 
Gan ever ascend to where thou art, 

Into thy blessed hands and holy 
Receive my prayer of prm&e and thankS" 
giving I 

Let the hands that bore our Saviour bear it 
Into the awful presence of God ; 

For thy feet with holiness are shod, 

And if thou bearest it He will hear it. 

Our child who was dead again is living I 

FOREm’ICR. 

I did not tell you she was dead ; 

If you thought so ’t was no fault of mine ; 
At this very moment, while I speak, 

They are sailing homeward down the 
Rhine, 

In a splendid Wge, with golden prow, 

And ^ked with banners white and red 
As the eolors on your daughter’s cheek. 
They call her the Lady Alicia now ; 

For the Prince in Salemo made a vow 
That Wimt only would he w^ 
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UBSULA. 

Jesu Maria ! what a change I 

All seems to me so weird and strange I 

FOBESTER. 

I saw her standing on the deck, 

Beneath an awning cool and shady ; 

Her cap of velvet eoold not hold 
The tresses of her hair of gold, 

That flowed and floated like the stream, 
And fell in masses down her neck. 

As fair and lovely did she seem 
As in a story or a dream 
Some beautiful and foreign lady. 

And the Prince looked so grand and 
proud. 

And waved his hand thus to the crowd 
That gazed and shouted from the shore, 

All down the river, long and loud. 

URSULA. 

We shall behold our child once more ; 

She is not dead I She is not dead ’ 

God, listening, must have overheard 
The prayers, that, without sound or word, 
Our hearts in secrecy have said ! 

Oh, bring me to her ; for mine eyes 
Are hungry to behold her face ; 

My very soul within me ones ; 

My very hands seem to caress her, 

To see her, gaze at her, and bless her ; 
Dear Elsie, child of God and grace ! 

Goes out toward the garden. 

FORESTER. 

There goes the good woman out of her 
head ; 

And GottlieVs supper is waiting here ; 

A very capacious flagon of beer, 

And a very portentous loaf of bread. 

One would say his grief did not much op- 
press him. 

Hera ’s to the health of the Prinoe, God 
bless him I 

Me dnnA.s. 

Ha ! it buzzes and stmgs like a hornet ! 
And what a scene &ere, through the 
door ! 

The forest behind and the garden be- 
fore, 

And midway an old mm of threescore. 
With a w&e and el^dren that caress 
him. 


Let me try stdl further to cheer and adorn 
it 

With a merry, echoing blast of my cornet ! 
Goes out blowing his horn. 

THE CAST3.E OF VAUTSBERG ON THE 
RHINE. 

Prince Henry and Elsie standing on the ter- 
race at evening. 

The sound of hells heard from a distance. 
FRINGE HENRY. 

We are alone. The wedding guests 
Ride down the hill, vrith plumes and cloaks 
And the descending dark invests 
The Niederwald, and all the nests 
Among its hoar and haunted oaks. 

ELSIE. 

What bells are those, that ring so slow. 

So mellow, musical, and low ? 

PRINCE HENRY. 

They are the bells of Geisenheim, 

That with their melancholy chime 
Ring out the curfew of the sun. 

ELSIE. 

Listen, beloved. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

They are done I 
Dear Elsie ! many years ago 
Those same soft bells at eventide 
Rang in the ears of Charlemagne, 

As, seated by Fastrada’s side 
At Ingelheim, in all his pnde 
He heard their sound with secret paim 

ELSIE. 

Tlieir voices only speak to me 
Of peace and deep tranquillity, 

And endless confldenee in thee I 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Thou knowest the story of her ring. 

How, when the court went back to Aix^ 
Fast^a died ; and how the king 
Sat watching by her night and day, 

Till into one of the bine lakes, 

Which water that delicions land, 

They cast the ring, drawn feom her hands 
And ^e great mmnireh sat serene 
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And sad beside tbe fated shore, 

Ror left the iaad forevermore. 

mitSXE). 

That was true love. 

PEIKCE HEKBT. 

For him the queen 

Re’er did what thou hast done for me. 
EtSIE. 

WUt thou as fond and faithful be ? 

Wilt thou so love me after death t 

PKESrCB HEKBY. 

In lifers delight, in death’s dismay. 

In storm and sunshine, night and day, 

In health, in sickness, in decay, 

Here and hereafter, I am thine ! 

Thou hast Fastrada’s nng. Beneath 
The calm, blue waters of thine eyes. 
Deep in thy steadfast soul it lies, 

And, undisturbed by this world’s breath. 
With magic light its jewels shine ! 

This golden ring, which thou hast worn 
Upon thy finger since the morn, 

Is but a symbol and a semblance, 

An outward fashion, a remembrance, 

Of what thou wearest within unseen, 

O my Fastrad% O my queen I 
Behold i the hiilotops all aglow 
With purple and with amethyst ; 

While the whole valley deep below 
Is filled, and seems to overfiow. 

With a fast-rising tide of mist. 

The evening air grows damp and chUi : 
Let us go in. 

nTJigtig. 

Ah, not so soon. 

See yonder fire I It is the moon 
Slow rising o’er the eastern hill. 

It glimmers cm tim forest tips, 

And thrmigh the dewy foliage drips 
In little rivulets of li^t, 

And makes the heart in love with night. 

Oft m this terrace, when the day 
Was hate I stood and gased, 

And seen tie kndseape lade away. 

And Ihe while vsfoea rise mi drown 

and ^ 

WHiii Ihiraiaai ^ MIMefs Mansi. 

Was gsaily held ffad. in $ 


1 Another head upon my breast 
j Was laid, as thine is now, at rest. 

Why dc«t thou lift those tender eyes 
With so much sorrow and surprise ? 

A minstrel’s, not a maiden's hand, 

^ Was that which in my own was pressed. 
! A manly fom usurped thy place, 

I A beautiful, but be^ed face, 
j That now is in the Holy Laud, 
j Yet in my memoiy from afar 
I Is shining on us Idte a star. 

! But Unger not. For while I speak, 
j A sheeted spectre white and tall, 

J The cold mist climbs the castle wall^ 

I And lays his hand upon thy cheek t 
Thep go in. 


EPILOGUE 

THE TWO RECORDING ANGELS AS- 
CENDING 

TBE ANG£X< OF GOOD DBimS, With closed hooL 

God sent his messenger the rain, 

And said unto the mountain brook, 

Rise up, and from thy caverns look 
And leap, with naked, snow-white feet, 
From the cool hills into the heat 
Of the broad, arid plain,” 

God sent his messenger of faith. 

And whispered in the maiden’s heart, 
“Rise up, and look from where thou 
art, 

And scatter with unselfish hands 
Thy freshness on the barren sands 
And soiitu^s of Death.” 

O beauty of holiness, 

Of self-forgetfulness, of lowliness I 
O power of meekness, 

Whose very gentleness and weakness 
Aure like the yielding, but irresistible air f 
Upon the pa^ 

Of the sealed volume that I bear, 

The deed divine 

Is written in characters of gold, 

That never shall grow old, 

But all ages 

Bum and dhine. 

With io^ eMulgenee I 
O God I il is thy mdulgmxee 
Tliat fills the world wim the bliss 
Of a good deed like thlsl 
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the angel of irsriL deem, wiik open book. 
S^ot yet, not; vet 
Is the red san wholly set, 

But evermore recedes, 

While open still I bear 
The Book of Evil Deeds, 

To let the breathmgs of the upper air 
Tisit its pages and erase 
The recoids from its face I 
Fainter and famter as I gaze 
In the broad blaze 
The glimmering landscape shines, 

And below me the black nver 
Is hidden by wreaths of vapor 1 
Fainter and fainter the black lines 
Begin to quiver 

Along the whitening surface of the paper ; 
Shade after shade 

The terrible words grow faint and fade. 
And in their place 
Runs a white space ! 

Down goes the sun ! 

But the soul of one, 

Who by repentance 

Hath escaped the dreadful sentence. 

Shines bright below me as I look. 

It is the end ! 

With closed Book 
To God do I ascend. 

Lo ! over the mountain steeps 
A dark, gigantic shadow sweeps 
Beneath my feet ; 

A blackness inwardly brightening 
With sullen heat, 

As a storm-^loud lurid with lightning* 

And a cry of lamentation, 

Eepeated and again repeated, 

Deep and loud 

As the reverberation 

Of cloud answering unto cloud, 

Swells and rolls away in the distance, 

As if the sheeted 
lightning retreated, 

B^ed and thwarted by the wind’s resist- 
ance. 

It m Incifer, 

The son of mys^ry ; 

And shme Gm supers Mm to be, 

He, too, is God’s minister. 

And labcmi for some good 
By us not nnderstood ! 


SECOND INTERLUDE 
MARTIN LUTHER 

A CHAMBER IN THE WARTBURG. MORN- 
ING. MARTIN LUTHER WRITING 

MARTIN LUTHER, 

Our God, a Tower of Strength is He, 

A goodly wall and weapon ; 

From all our need He helps us free, 

That now to ns doth happen. 

The old evil foe 
Doth m earnest grow, 

In gnm armor dight, 

Much guile and great might; 

On earth there is none like him. 

Oh yes ; a tower of strength indeed, 

A present help iu all our need, 

A sword and buckler is our God. 

Innocent men have walked unshod 
O’er burning ploughshares, and have trod 
Unharmed on serpents in their path. 

And laughed to scorn the Devil’s wrath ! 

Safe in this Wartburg tower I stand 
Where God hath led me by the hand, 

Amd look down, with a hes^ at ease. 

Over the pleasant neighborhoods. 

Over the vast Thuringian Woods, 

With flash of river, and gloom of trees, 
With castles crowning the dizzy heights. 
And farms and pastoral delights, 

And the morning pouring everywhere 
Its golden glory on the air. 

Safe, yes, am I here at last, 

Safe from the overwhelming blast 
Of the mouths of Hell, that followed me 
fast, 

Aud tee bowling demons of despair 
That hunted me like a beast to his lair. 

Of our own might we nothing can ; 

We so<Hi are unprotected, 

There %hteth for us tee right Ha% 
Whom Gcri himself elected^ 

Who IS He ; ye exclaim ? 

Christns is Ms name, 

Lord of Sahaoth, 

Very God in trote ; 

The held He holds fmever- 

Nothing can vex Hie Devil more 
Than the name of Him whom we acbns. 
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'Ilxerefore doth it delight me Best 
To stand in the choir among the rest. 
With the great organ tnmipeting 
Through its inetallie tubes, and sing : 
Et verOum caro farium est ! 

These words the Deiil cannot endnre, 
For he knoweth their meaning well ! 
Hun they trouble and repel, 

Us they comfort and allure, 

And happy it were, if our delight 
Were as ^at as his affright ! 

Yea, music is the Prophets’ art ; 
Among the gifts that God hath sent. 
One of the most magiiihceut ! 
it calms the agitated heart ; 
Temptations, evil thoughts, and all 
The passions that disturb tlie soul, 

Are quelled by its divine control, 

As the Evil Spirit ffed from Saul, 

And his distemper was allayed, 

When David took his harp and played. 

This world may full of Devils be, 

All ready to devour us; 

Yet not so sore afndd are we, 

They shall not overpower ua 
This World s Prince, howe’er 
Fierce he may appear. 

He can harm us not, 

He is doomed, God wot f 
One little word can slay him! 

Incredible it seems to some 
And to myself a mystery. 

That such weak iesh and blood as we. 
Armed with no other shield or sword, 
Or other weapon than the Word, 
ShcmJd combat and should overcome 
A spirit powerful as he ! 

He summons forth the Pope of Rome 
With aH his diabolic crew. 

His shorn and shaven retinue 
Of priests and cMIdren of the dark ; 
Kill I Mil I they cry, the Heresiarch, 
Who jimmik up all Christendom 
Against us ; and at one fell blow 
B<^ks the whole Church to overthiow I 
Hot yet ; my hour is not yet come. 

Tailerday in an Idle mood, 

whh <d;hers in the wood, 

I did not pass the 1mm in vain, 

Few in the very ^art all 

Ike joyoi^ltai^.xai^ , 

oaNaawsg ea owwWiges nosmo. 


^ And the bugle’s bbthe and cheery call, 

And echoes answering back again, 

, From crags of the distant mountain 
, cham, — 

' In the very heart of this, I found 
; A mystery of grief and pain. 

It was an image of the power 
Of Satan, hunting the world about, 

With his nets and traps and well-trained 
dogs, 

His bishops and priests and theologues, 
And all the rest of the rabble rout, 
f Seeking whom he may devour ! 

I Enough I have had of hunting hares, 
Enough of these hours of idle mirth, 
Enough of nets and traps and gins ! 

The only hunting of any uorth 
Is where I can pierce with javelins 
The cunning foxes and wolves and bears, 
The whole iniquitous troop of beasts, 

The Roman Pope and the Roman priests 
That sorely infest and afffict the earth { 

Ye nans, ye singing birds of the air ! 

The fowler hath caught you in his snare, 
And keeps you safe in his gilded cage, 
Singing the song that never tires. 

To lure down others from their nests ; 
How ye flutter and beat your breasts, 
Warm and soft with young desires 
Against the cruel, pitiless wires. 
Reclaiming your lost heritage ! 

Behold ! a baud unbars the door, 

Ye shall be captives held no more. 

The Word they shall perforce let stand 
And little thanks they merit! 

For He is with ns ia the land, 

With gifts of his own Spirit I 
Ihoagh they take oar life, 

Goods, honors, child and wife. 

Let these pass away, 

Little gain have they ; 

The Ringdom still remiuneth I 

Yea, it remaineth forevermore, 

However Satan may rage and roar, 
Though often he wMspers m my ears ; 
What if thy doctrines false should be ? 
And wrings from me a bitter sweat. 

Then I put him to flight with Jeers, 

Saying : Saint Satan ! pray lor me i 
If thou thinkest I am not imved yet f 

And my mortal foes that lie in wait 
In evm^y avenue and gate ! 
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As to that odious monk tjohu Tetzel^ 
Hawkiug about his hollow wares 
Like a huckster at Tillage fairs, 

And those mischievous fellows, Wetzel, 
Campanus, Carlstadt, Martm Cellarms, 
And all the busy, midtifanous 
Heretics, and disciples of Anus, 
Half-learned, dunce-bold, dry and hard, 
They are not worthy of my regard. 

Poor and humble as I am. 

But ah I Erasmus of Rotterdam, 

He is the vilest miscreant 

That ever walked this world below ! 

A Momus, making his mock and mow, 
At Papist and at Protestant, 

Sneering at St. John and St. Paul, 

At God and Man, at one and all ; 

And yet as hollow and false and drear, 
As a cracked pitcher to the ear, 

And ever growing worse and worse 1 
WhiMiever I pray, I pray for a curse 
On Erasmus, the Insincere I 

Philip Melancthon 1 thou alone 
Faithful among the faithless known, 
Thee I had, and only thee ! 

Behold the record of us three { 

Ites €i verba PMhppuSf 
Ees sine verbis Latherus ; 

Erasmus verba sme re / 

My Philip, prayesfe thou for me ? 

Lifted above aU earthly care, 

From these high regions of the air. 
Among the birds that day and night 
Lpon the~ branches of tall trees 
Sing their lauds and htanies, 

Praising God with all their might. 

My Philip, unto tbee I write. 

My Philip ! thou who fcnowest best 
AU that 1 $ passing in this breast ; 

The spiritual agonies. 

The inward deaths, the inward hell, 

And the diTine new births as well, 

Thatt surely follow after these, 

As after winter follows spring ; 

Hy Philip, in the night-time sing 
This son^ of the Lord I send to thee ; 
And I will sing it for thy sake, 

Until our answering voices make 
A glorious antipbony, 

And choral chant of victory I 


i PART THRFE 

THE NEW ENGLAND TRAGE- 
DIES 

JOHN ENDICOTT 

DRAMATIS PERSONjE 

JoRST Estdicotf ..... Gcu'emcr, 

John Eamcorr .... JBu *otu 
Rickard Bsllikgrah . . . Depuiy Governor. 

JoKK Norton ..... Mmuier 0 / (he Gospel, 

Edvard Buttkr Treasurer. 

WAttR&MsasT ..... Tiihing-man. 

Nicbolas Ufsald . . » . An oid ciltzen 

SamukdColr Landlord oj the Three 

Manners. 

Simon Kempthorn ) 

RALMGoDDgMtrar ’ * * 

Wrndock Obrzstzson ) 

Edtte^ hts dauffhler S . . Quakers. 

Edvard Wsarton ) 

AsstdantSf MalderdterSf Marshal^ ete. 

The Scene ts tn JSoston m (he pear 1665l 
PROLOGUE 

To-night we strive to read, as we may best, 
This city, hke an ancient palimpsest ; 

And bring to hgbt, upon the blotted page. 
The mournful record of an earlier age, 
That, pale and half e:Saced, lies hidden 
away 

Beneath the fresher writing of to-day. 

Rise, then, O buried city that bast been ; 
Rise up, rebuilded in the painted scene, 
And 1^ our cunous eyes behold once more 
The pointed gable and the pent-house door, 
The Meeting-house with leaden-latticed 
panes, 

The narrow thoroughfares, the crooked 
lanes ! 

Rise, too, ye shapes and shadows of the 
Past, 

Rise from your long-foigotten graves a* 
last ; 

Let us behold your faces, let us hear 
The words ye uttered in those days of fear f 
Revisit your familiar haunts again, — 

Hie scenes of triumph, and the scenes of 
pain, 

And leave the footprints of your bleeding 
feet 

Once more upon the pavement of ilio 
street I 
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Hor let the Historiaa blame the Poet j 
here, 

If be |)erclMmce misdate the day or year, 
And group e¥ents together, by his art, 

'That in the Chronicles lie far apart ; 

For as the double stars, though sundered 
far. 

Seem to the naked eye a suigle star, 

So facts of history, at a distance seen, 

Into one common point of light con\ene. 

^ Why touch upon such themes ? ” perhaps 
some friend 

May ask, incredulous ; ** and to what good 
end ? 

Why drag again into the light of day 
The errors of an age long passed a\iay ? ** 

1 answer : “tor the lesson that they 
teach : 

The tolerance of opinion and of speech. 
Hope, Faith, and Chanty remain, — these 
three ; 

And greatest of them all is Charity.” 

Let ss remember, if these words he true, 
That unto all men Charity is due ; 

Owe what we ask ; and pity, while we 
blame. 

Lest we become copartners in the shame, 
Lest we condemn, and yet ourselves par- 
take, 

And persecute the dead lor conscience’ 
sake. 

Therefore it is the author seeks and strives 
To represent the dead as in their lives, 

And lets at times his characters unfold 
Their thoughts in their own language, 
strmig and hold ; 

Be only mk% of you to do the like ; 

Tb heit him tet, and, if you will, then 
strike* 


ACT 1 

Bmasm L — Sunduif fke intmeir of 

l&e On the on kmt'^ 

heim^m hms fer rnntnhmms. domt 
Oovnnjfo® BKDfCforr 
fail muI^ oMmM bif/mr kdh&td^ 

imk Tim emgre&&t%m 

^ ^ Lord deemlad imk ahore, 

And ' hewed henvens high j 

<) Aed He east ' 

Iheiissi* 


On Chembim and Seraphim 
Bight royally He rode, 

And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came dying m abroad 

NOETOK {rising and turning tAt hm-^-giabS an the 
puiptt . 

I heard a great voice from the temple say- 
ing 

) Unto the Seven Angels, Go your ways ; 

; Pour out the vials 5 the wrath of God 
Upon the earth. And the First Angel went 
And poured his vial on the earth ; ana 
* straight 

There fell a noisome and a grievous sore 
On them which had the bijrth-mark of the 
j Beast, 

And them which worshipped and adored 
his image. 

On us hath fallen this grievous pestilence. 
There is a sense of terror in the air ; 

And apparitions of things horrible 
Are seen by many. From the sky above us 
The stars fall ; and beneath us the earth 
quakes ! 

The sound of drums at midnight from afar, 
The sound of horsemen riding to and fro, 
As if the gates of the invisible world 
Were opened, and the dead came forth to 
warn us, — 

All these are omens of some dire disaster 
Impending over us, and soon to fall. 
Moreover, in the language of the Prophet, 
Death is again come up into our windows, 
To cut off little children from without, 

And young men from the streets. And in 
the midst 

Of all these supernatural threats and wam- 
ings 

Doth Heresy uplift its horrid head ; 

A vision of Sin more awful and appalling 
Than anj phantasm, ghost, or apparition, 
As arguing and portending some enlarge* 
meat 

Of the mysterious Power of Darkness ! 

EniTH, bar^oi^ed^ and elad in saekdotk^ mth 
her hair hanging lame upon her shoulders, waVc$ 
$hwlg up the aisi^dlomd hy WnAuroK and 
c^Aer Quakers. Tm cangregatwn starts up tw 
cmifusim, 

vmm (to mBtm.ratsing her land). 

Peace I 

WOBTOK. 

Aamtheiiia maranatha I The Xxird cometh i 
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EDITH. { 

Yea, venly He cometh, and shall jndge ' 
The shepherds of Israel who do feed them- 1 
selves, 

And leave their flocks to eat what they 
have trodden 
Beneath their feet. 

HOBTON. 

Be silent, babbling woman ! 
St. Paul commands all women to keep 
silence 

Within the churches. 

EDITH. 

Yet the women prayed 
And prophesied at Corinth in his day ; 

And, among those on whom the flery 
tongues 

Of Pentecost descended, some were women ! 

KORTOH. 

The Elders of the Churches, by our law, 
Alone have power to open the doors of 
speech 

And silence m the Assembly. I command 
you ! 

EDITH 

The law of God is greater than your laws I 
Ye build your church with blood, your town 
with crime ; 

The heads thereof give judgment for re- 
ward ; 

The priests thereof teach only for their 
hire ; 

Your laws condemn the innocent to death ; 
And against this I bear my testimony ! 

KOETOH. 

What testimony ? 

EDITH. 

That of the Holy Spirit, 
Which, as yonr Calvin says, snrpasseth 
treason. 

KOHTOH. 

The laborer is worthy of Iws hire. 

EDITH. 

Yet our great Master did not teach lor 
hire, 

And the Apostles without purse or scrip 
Went forth to do his won Behdd tins 
hoqc 


Beneath thy pulpit. Is it for the poor? 
Thou eanst not answer. It is for 
Priest ; 

Amd against this I bear my testimony, 

NORTON. 

Away with all these Heretics and Quakers I 
Quakers, forsooth I Because a quakiiig 
fell 

On Daniel, at beholding of the Vision, 
Most ye needs shake and quake ? Because 
Isaiah 

Went stripped and barefoot, must ye wail 
and howl ? 

Must ye go stripped and naked ? must ye 
m^e 

A wailing like the dragons, and a moum^ 

ing 

As of the owls ? Ye verify the adage 
That Satan is God’s ape ! Away with 
them ! 

TumulL The Quakers are driven out wUh vuh 
lence, Edith follomng dowly^ The eongrega* 
iion retires in confusion. 

Thus freely do the Keprobates commit 
Such measure of iniquity as fits them 
For the intended measure of God’s wrath. 
And even in violating God’s commands 
Are they fulfllling the divine decree I 
The will of man is but an instrument 
Disposed and predetermined to its action 
According unto the decree of God, 

Being as much subordinate thereto 
As is the axe unto the hewer’s hand I 
Me descendsfrom the pulpitt and Joins Goyernob 
Endioott, who comes forward to meet him. 
The omens and the wonders of the time. 
Famine, and Are, and shipwreck, and dis* 
ease, 

The blast of com, the death of our young 
men, 

Our su:6fenngs In all precious, pleasant 
things, 

Are manifestations of the wrath diidne, 
Signs of God’s controversy with Hew Eng- 
land. 

Tliese emissaries of the Evil One, 

These servants and ambassadors of Satan, 
Are Imt commissioned executioners 
Of God’s vindictive and deserved displear 
sure. 

We must receive them as the Echhui 
Bishop 

Once received Airila, mying, I rejciee 
You have come sale, whom I estemn to be 
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r 

The siei»urg^ of God, sent to chastise his 1 
|>eop]e* ’ 

This rerj heresj, perchance, may serve ^ 
The purposes of God to some gciid end. 

%Vith you I leave it ; but do not neglect 
The holy tactics of the civil swrord. J 

ENOICOTT. j 

And what more can be done ? j 

JfOBTOK. I 

The hand that cut ! 
The Bed Cross from the colors of the king j 
Can cut the red heart from this heresy. 

Pear not. All blasphemies immediate ‘ 
And heresies turbulent must lie suppressed - 
By civil power. 5 

i:.KBICOtT. j 

But in what way suppressed ? 

KOBTON. 

The Book of Deuteronomy declares 
Tliat if thy son, thy daughter, or thy wife, 
Ay, or the friend which is as thine own 
soul, 

Entice thee secretly, and say to thee, 

Let ns serve other gods, then shall thine 
eye 

Kot pity him, hut thou shalt surely kill 
him, 

And thiuB own hmid shall be the first upon 
him 

To slay him. 

BamzcoTT. 

Four already have been slain ; 
And others banished upon pain of death. 

But they come back again to meet their 
doom, 

Bringing the linen for their winding-sheets. 
We m^ not go too far. In truth, I 
shrink 

From shedding of more blood. The peo- 
ple murmur 
At me mtenty. 

KOBTOK. 

Then let them murmur ! 
Truth ^ rdientless ; justice never waveirs ; 
The greatest firmness is the greatest 
weiey ; 

The nolle <ider of the Magistracy 
Oimlii iinmediately from God, aM yet 
Thk neUe order of the Magisicaey 
Ih I^*i1ipee ^^Ised and out- 

^ J f 


ESTDICOtT. 

To-night they sleep m prison. If they die, 
They cannot say that we have caused their 
death. 

We do but guard the passage, with the 
suord 

Pointed towards them ; if they dash upon 

Their blood will be on their own heads, not 
ours. 

XOBTOSr. 

Enough. I ask no more. My predecessor 
Coped only w*ith the milder heresies 
Of Antinomians and of Anabaptists 
He was not born to wrestle with these 
fiends. 

Chrysostom in his pulpit ; .Augustine 
III disputation ; Timothy in his house ! 

The lantern of St. Boto!ph*s ceased to burn 
When from the portals of that church he 
came 

To be a burning and a shining light 
Here m the wilderness. And, as he lay 
On his death-bed, be saw me in a vision 
Ride on a snow-white horse into this toivn. 
His vision was prophetic ; thus I came, 

A terror to the impenitent, and Death 
On the pale horse of the Apocalypse 
To all the accursed race of Heretics ! 

[Mxeunt 

ScEisB XI. — A street. On one side^ Nicho- 
las Ubsall’s house; on the otker^ Walteb 
Mbbby^s, with a Jlocl of pigeons on the roof, 
Upsall seated m the parch of his house. 


rPSAia^. 

O day of rest I How beautiful, how fair. 
How welcome to the weary and the old I 
Day of the Lord I and truce to earthly 
cares I 

Day of the Lord, as all our days should 
bet 

Ah, why will man by his austerities 
Shut out the Messed sunshine and the light, 
And make of thee a dungeon of despair I 


WALTBB MMSMS (entirim and looking round 
hm) 

AH silent as a graveyard I No one stir- 
ripg; 

No footfall in the street, no sound of 
vmees i 


AM iimttevemnee in that oumshHient, 
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At last I bare brought this contumacious 
town 

To strict observance of the Sabbath day. 

Those w’anton gospellers, the pigeons yon- 
der, 

Are now the only Sabbath-breakers left. 

I cannot put them down. As if to taunt 
me, 

They gather every Sabbath afternoon 

In noisy congregation on my roof. 

Billing and cooing. Whir ! take that, ye 
Quakers. 


f iheur v. 

^ Nice angels f 

, Angels in broad-brimmed hats and russet 
' cloaks, 

I The color of the Devil’s nutting-bag! They 
I came 

Into the Meeting-house this afternoon 
More in the shape of devils than of angels. 
The women screamed and famted ; and the 
boys 

Made such an uproar in the gallery 
I could not keep them quiet. 


Tiifovbs a stone at the pigeons. Sees Upsall, ^ ^ , 

UPSAZiL 

Ah ! Master Nicholas ! ; Neighbor Walterf 

j Your persecution is of no avail. 


UPSAUL. 

Good afternoon, 

Bear neighbor Walter. 

MEBBY. 

Master Nicholas, 
You have to-day withdrawn yourself &om 
meeting. 

tPSAliL. 

Yea, I have chosen rather to worship God 
Sitting in silence here at my own door. 

MKEBY 

Worship the Bevd I You this day have 
broken 

Three of our strictest laws. First, by ab- 
staining 

From public worship. Secondly, by walk- 
ing 

Profanely on the Sabbath. 

TJPSALn. 

Not one step, 

I have been sitting still here, seeing the 
pi^ons 

Feed in the street and fly abont the roofs. 

MBBBY. 

You have been in the street with other in- 
tent 

Tkm gomg to and BromflbeMeeting-hoase. 
And, thirdly, you are harboring Quakers 
here. 

I am amazed t 

wewAUu. , 

Men sometiiiie^ it Is said, 
Entertain angels unawares. 


HEBBY. 

’T is prosecution, as the Governor says, 

Not persecution. 

•pPSAItL. 

Well, your prosecution ; 
Your hangings do no good. 

HBBBY. 

The reason is. 

We do not hang enough. But, mark my 
words. 

We’ll scour them; yea, I warrant ye^ 
we ’ll scour them ! 

And now go in and entertain your angels, 
And don’t be seen here in the street again 
Till after sundown! — There they are 
again ! 

JSxit UpsAnJO. Mebby throws another sione at 
the pigeons^ and then goes into Ms home. 

Scene IH. — A room in lJpsA3u&’s homem 
Night, Enrm, Wbcakton, and other ^aah* 
ers seated at a table. XJtbajll seated marikem^ 
Several boohs on the table. 

WKAB!r 02 f. 

William and Marmadoke, our martyred 
brothers, 

Sleep in untimely graves, if aught untimely 
Oan And place in the providence of Ghid, 
Where nothing comes too early me too late. 
I saw their noble death. They to the scaf- 
fold 

Walked hand in hand. Two hundred armM 
men 

And many horsemen guarded them, for fear 
Of rescue by the mowd, whose hearts were 
stirr^ 
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JEEDZTH* ! 

0 lioly uuurtTTS I 

WHABTOK. 

When they tried to speak, 
Their TOices by the roll of drams were 
drowxied. 

When they were dead they still looked ^ 
f^haod fair, 

The terror of death was not upon their 
faces. , 

Our sister Mary, likewise, the meek woman, ! 
Has passed through martyrdom to her re- 
ward ; 

Eacelaiixnng, as they led her to her death, 
**111680 many days I’ve been in Paradise ” 
And, when she died, Priest Wilson threw 
the hangman 

His handkerchief, to ooirer the pale face 
He dared not look upon. 

KDZXH. 

As persecuted. 

Yet not forsaken ; as miknown, yet known ; 
As dying, and behold we are alive ; 

As sorrowf nl, and yet rejoicing always ; 

As having nothing, yet possessing all ! 

WHABTON. 

And Leddra, too, is dead. But from his 
prison. 

The day liefore his death, he sent these 
words 

tJnto the little flock of Christ : ** Whatever 
Hay come upon the followers of the 

JDIstress, afSiction, famine, nakedness, 

Or perils in the cil^ or the sea. 

Or persecution, or even death itself, — 

1 wm persuaded that God’s armor of Light, 
As it is loved and lived in, will preserve 

jmu 

Tm, death Itself ; through which yon will 
* And entrance 
Into the pleasant fmstnres of the fold, 
Where yon $h|dl feed forever as the ^rds 
'Shat mem at large In Ike low valleys of 
Adbor. 

And m the flowing dt ocean Alls 
Bioh ereek and &aneh thereof, aied then 
, / ladihseih 

Leavhif hdbM a swe^ and wholesome 

of God 

Sliiw wvanniKi the 


Whom he hath made partakers of ius 
nature ; 

And, when it but withdraws itself a little, 
Leaves a sweet savor after it, that many 
Can say they are made clean by every word 
That He bath spoken to them in their 
silence.” 

EOZTB (rmrtff and breaJtinff into a kind of chant). 
Truly we do but grope here m the dark, 
Near the partition-wall of Life and Death, 
At every moment dreading or desiring 
To lay our hands upon the unseen door I 
Let ns, then, labor for an inward stfliness, — 
An inward stillness and an inward healing ; 
That perfect silence where the lips and 
heart 

Are still, and we no longer entertain 
Our own imperfect thoughts and vain opin- 
ions, 

But God alone speaks in us, and we wait 
In singleness of heart, that we may know 
His vml, and in the silence of our spirits. 
That we may do His will, and do that only ! 
A long pause, interrupted bp the sound of a drum 
approaching ; then shouts %n the street, and a 
ioud knocking at the door, 

MABSHAn. 

Within there ! Open the door I 

MEBRV. 

Will no one answer^ 

MABSKAL. 

In the King^s name I Within there I 

BBBBT* 

Open the door i 

XfF9MJU ifr&m the window). 

It is not barred* Come in. Nothing pre- 
vents you* 

The poor man’s door is ever on the latch* 
He needs no bolt nor bar to shut out 
thieves ; 

He fears no enemies, and has no friemls 
Importunate enmigh to need a key. 

J^nisf Ibmioorr, the MAMmAuMxmr,, 
and a erowdm Bmng ike Quakers mmt mm 
mrntmdn dkey pause^ mwe-struch, Mjmcmnt 
opp«mtmMmr&, 

ln#8sXlng^s naniedol amst you all I 

Aw»^ with them lojpdiaon* Master 
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Toa are again discovered iiarbonng here 
These ranters and disturbers of the peace. 
You Jknow the law. 

UBSAXL. 

I know it, and am ready 
To suffer yet agam its penalties 

EDITH {to ENDICOTT). 

Why dost thou persecute me, Saul of Tar- 
sus? 

ACT II 

Scene I. —John Endicott’s room. Early 
morning, 

JOHN ENDICOTT. 

’‘Why dost thou persecute me, Saul of 
Tarsus V ” 

All night these words were ringing in mine 
ears 1 

A sorrowful sweet face ; a look that 
pierced me 

With meek reproach ; a voice of resigna- 
tion 

That had a life of suffering in its tone ; 
And that was all I And yet I could not 
sleep, 

Op, when I slept, I dreamed that awful 
dream ! 

I stood beneath the elm-tree on the Com- 
mon 

On which the Quakers have been hanged, 
and hea^ 

A voice, not hers, that cried amid the dark- 
ness, 

« This is Aceldama, the ffeld of blood I 
I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ! ’’ 

Opens ihe window, and looks ovt. 

The sun is up already ; and my heart 
Sickens and smks within me when I think 
How may tragedies ill be enacted 
Before his setting. As the earth rolls 
round, 

It seems to me a huge Ixion’s wheel, 

Upon whose whirlmg spokes we are bound 
fast, 

And must go with it f Ah, how bright the 
sun 

Strikes on the sea and on the masts of ves- 
sels. 

That are uplifted in the morning air, 
like erosses of some peaeeablo crusade ! 

It makes me long to sail for lands un- 
known, 


} No matter whither ! Under me, in 
! shadow, 

I Gloomy and narrow hes the little town, 

1 Still sleeping, but to wake and tod awhile, 

' Then sleep again. How dismal looks the 
I prison, 

I How grim and sombre m the sunless 
street, — 

The prison where she sleeps, or wakes and 
w^its 

For what I dare not think of, — death, per- 
haps ! 

A word that has been said may be unsaid : 
It is but air. But when a deed is done 
It cannot be undone, nor can onr thoughts 
Reach out to all the mischiefs that may 
follow 

’T IS time for morning prayers. I will go 
down. 

My feather, though severe, iskmd and just; 
And when his heart is tender with devo- 
tion, — 

When from his lips have fallen the words, 
“ Forgive us 

As we forgive,” — then will I intercede 
For these poor people, and periiaps may 
save them. {ExiL 

Scene n. — Bocl: 0» me side, the 

tavern qf the Three Mariners, Jalie bouds* 

S ound, a quaint building with gaUes; and, 
gond it, wharves and mipping, CAPTAnr 
Kempthobn and others seated at a table 
fore the door, Samuse Code standing near 
them, 

KEMFTHOEN. 

Come, dnnk about I Remember Parson 
Melbam, 

And bless the man who first invented flip I 
They drink, 

CODE. 

Pray, Master Kempthom, where were yon 
last night ? 

KEMPTHORN. 

On board the Swallow, Simon Eempthom, 
master, 

Up for Barbadoes, and the Windward 
Islands. 

CODE. 

The town was in a tumult. 

KBUPTB0BK. 

And fctr what t 
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CMRISTUS: A MYSTERY 


COLE. * KEMPTBOESf. 

Your Quakers v^ere arrested. ! ^ keaitii 

I To good King Charles. Will yon not dnnk 
K£Mi*THOU 2 (. ) the Kiug ? 

How my Quakers? j Then drink confusion to old Parson Palmer. 

COLE. j 

Those yon brought in Tonr vessel from Bax- j ^ 

hadoes. " I 


They made an uproar in the Meeting-house j 
Yesterday, and they 're now in prison for | 
it. 

X oae you little thanks for bringing them 
To the Three Manners. 

KEMPTHORir. 

They have not harmed you. 

2 tell you, Goodman Cole, that Qu^er 

Is preeiotts as a searbream’s eye. I tell 
you 

It was a lucky day when first she set 
Her little foot upon the Swallow’s deck. 
Bringing good luck, fair winds, and pleasant 
weather. 

COLE. 

I am a law-abidmg citizen ; 

I iiave a seat in the new Meeting-house, 

^ Low-rigbt on the Common ; and, besides, 
Am corporal in the Great Artillery. 

I rid me of the vagabonds at once. 

KEICTTHOBK. 

Why should you not have Quakers at your 
tavern 

If you have fiddlers ? 

COLE. 

Kever 1 never I never ! 
If y<m want fiddling you must go else- 
where, 

To the Green Dragon and the Admiral 
Yemon, 

And f^yher such disreputable places. 

Bi|t the Three Mariners ss an orderly 
house, 

Mo«k orderly, quiet, and respectable. 

Lord Lmgh mM he couH be as quiet here 
As at Ihe Governor’s. And have X not 
King Ghailei^ Twelve Good Rules, all 
{i^ l^baed, 


KEMPTHOKN. 

He bad his cellar underneath his pulpit, 
And so preached o’er his liquor, Just as you 
do. 

A drum within* 

COLE. 

Here comes the Marshid. 

WEBBY (within). 

Make room for the Marshal. 

KBMPTHOBK. 

How pompous and imposing be appears ! 
His great buff doublet bellymg like a niain- 
sail, 

And ail his streamers fiuttering in the 
wind. 

What holds he in his hand ? 

COLE. 

A proclamation. 

JSinter the Mabshal, unik a prodamaiton f and 
Mebby, with a halberd. They are preceded 
bu a drummer^ and fcUawed by the hangman^ 
widi an artnftU gf homcs^ and a crowd of people^ 
among whom are Upsall and Jomf Eumi- 
coxT. A pile IS made of the books, 

MEBBY. 

Silence, the drum t Gocd citizens, attend 
To the new laws enacted by the Court. 

MABSHAL (reads), 

"Whereas a cursed sect of Heretics 
Has lately zisen, commonly called Quakers, 
Who take upcm themselves to be eommis- 
sionea 

Immediately God, and fujrthermore 
Infallibly assisted by the Spirit 
To write and utter blasphemous opinions, 
Despising Government and the order of 
God 

In Church and Commonwealth, and speak' 
ing evil 

Of IHgni^es, reproaching and reviling 
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The Magistrates and Ministers, and seek- . 

ing 1 

To turn the people from their faith, and ! 
thus 

Gain proselytes to their pernicious ways ; — ; 
This Court, considering the premises," j 

And to prevent like mischief as is wrought | 
By their means in oar land, doth hereby j 

order, : 

That whatsoever master or commander I 

Of any ship, bark, pink, or catch shall i 
bring | 

To any roadstead, harbor, creek, or cove j 

Within this Jurisdiction any Quakers, ! 

Or other blasphemous Heretics, shall pay j 

Unto the Treasurer of the Oommonweafth 
One hundred pounds, and for default 
thereof 

Be put in prison, and continue there 
Till the said sum be satisfied and paid.” 

COLE. 

How, Simon Kempthorn, what say you to 
that ? 

KEMPTHORK. 

I pray you, Cole, lend me a hundred 
pounds f 

MARSHAL (reads). 

** If any one within this Junsdietion 
Shall henceforth entertain, or shall conceal 
Quakers, or other blasphemous Heretics, 
Knowing them so to he, every such person 
Shall forfeit to the country forty shillings 
For each hour’s eutertainment or conceal- 
ment. 

And shall be sent to prison, as aforesaid, 
Until the forfeiture be wholly paid.” 
Murmurs in the crowd, 

KEMPTHOBX. 

Now, Goodman Cole, I tMnk your turn has 
come I 

COLE. 

Knowing them so to be ! 

KEMPXHORK. 

At forty shillings 
hour, your fine will he some forty 
pounds! 

mm. 

Knowing them so to be| That Is the !aw« 


MARSHAL (reads). 

“ And it is further ordered and enacted, 

If any Quaker or Quakers shall presume 
To come henceforth into this Jurisdiction, 
Every male Quaker for the first offence 
Shall have one ear cut off ; and shall be kept 
At labor in the Workhouse, till such time 
As he be sent away at his own charge. 

And for the repetition of the offence 
Shall have his other ear cut off, and then 
Be branded in the palm of his right hand. 
And every woman Quaker shall be whipt 
Severely in three towns ; and every Quaker, 
Or he or she, that shall for a third time 
Herem again offend, shall have their 
tongues 

Bored through with a hot iron, and shall be 
Sentenced to Bamsbment on pain of 
Death.” 

Loud murmurs, the voice <)f Chbistisojt in the 
crowd. 

0 patience of the Lord ! How long, how 

long. 

Ere thou avenge the blood of Thine Elect ? 

MERRY. 

Silence, there, silence ! Do not break the 
peace ! 

MARSHAL (reads). 

Every inhabitant of this Jurisdiction 
Who shall defend the homhie opinions 
Of Quakers, by denying due respect 
To equals and superiors, and withdrawing 
From Church Assemblies, and thereby ap- 
proving 

The abusive and destructive practices 
Of this accursed sect, in opposition 
To all the orthodox received opinions 
Of godly men, shall be forthwith com- 
mitted 

Unto close prison for one month ; and then 
Refusing to retract and to reform 
The opinions as aforesaid, he shall be 
Sentenced to Banishment on pain of Death. 
By the Court Edward Rawson, Seeretjury,” 
Now, hangman, do your duty. Bum those 
books* 

Zoud murmurs in the crowd. The pile hooks 
is kgkted* 

URSALL. 

1 testify against these cruel laws ! 
Forerunners are they of some judgment on 

us s 


m 


CHRISTUS; A MYSTERY 


And, in the love and tenderness I bear 
Unto this town and people, I beseech yoa, 

0 Magistrates, take heed, lest je be found 

As fighters against God ! j 

JOHK ENDICOTT ‘<aIi71i?tnPSALL*S^fl»«ff, 

Upsali, I thank you 
For speaking words such as some younger 
man, 

I, or another, should have said before you, j 
Such laws as these are cruel and oppres- j 
sive ; j 

A blot on this fair town, and a disgrace 
To any Christian people, 

aiEEBBV listening behind them). 

Here *s sedition I 

1 never thought that any good would come 
Of this young popinjay, with his long hair 
And his" great h^ts, fit only for the Eus- 

sians 

Or barbarous Indians, as his father says ! 

THB VOICE. 

Woe to the bloody town ! And rightfully 
Men call it the Lost Town I The blood of 
Abel 

Cries from the ground, and at the final 
judgment 

The Lord will say, Cain, Cain ! where is 
thy brother ? ” 

KEBEV 

Silence there in the crowd ! 

xresiOSa (mtde). 

Is Chzistismi I 

THE VOICE, 

O foolish people, ye that think to bum 
And to consume the t^th of Godg^ X tell 
you 

Tlmt every fiame m a loud tcrngue of fire 
To iHtblish it abroad to all the world 
Loimer than tongues of men ! 

KEMFTHOBH (^ngtnff U kisfetAh 

Well said, my hearty I 
There \ a brave fellow ! There % a man of 
pineki 

A man who % not alra|d to say his say, 
Thes^ a whcde town^s again^ Mm, Emn, 
iai%ridn,' 

BcmeselSi imd piA md ^ fire f 

!ll« AwiK iieia hmMmmt, Kssm^ 

vmmkmdCmM* 


HEHRY. 

And now that matter’s ended, Goodman 
Cole, 

Fetch me a mug of ale, your strongest ale 

KEMFTHOBB (sitting down). 

And me another mug of fiip ; and put 
Two gills of brandy in it. 

[Mzit Cole. 

HEBHV. 

Xo ; no more. 

Kot a drop more, I say* You’ve had 
enough. 

KEMVTHOBjr. 

And who are you, sir ? 

XEBBT. 

I ’m a Tithing-many 
And Merry is my name. 

KEXPTHORN. 

A merry name I 

I like it J and 1 11 drink your merry health 
Till all is blue. 

KBBBV. 

And then you will be clapped 
Into the stocks, with the red letter D 
Hung round about your neck for drunken- 
ness. 

You’re a free-drinker,-— yes, and a free- 
thinker ! 

KEMPPTHOBK. 

And you are Andrew Merry, or Merry 
Andrew. 

MEBBY. 

Mj name is Walter Merry, and not An- 
drew. 

HEXHTHOEX. 

Andrew or Walter, you ’re a merry fellow ; 
I ’ll swear to that. 

MIBBT. 

Ko swearing, let me tell you. 
Tbe other day one Shorthcme had his tongue 
Put into a cleft stick for profane swearing. 
Coi;e brings tne ale, 

eehtthobk. 

Well, whopo’s iip? As Sure as my 
name ’s Kempthorn — 

ICEBBY. 

Is ycmr f 
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KEKnrBOBK. [ 

That ’s the name I go by. j 

MJEEELBT. [ 

Wiiat, Captaia Simoa Kempthom of the i 
Swallow ? ^ 

KBJtfPTHOBK. 

No other. 

MBBBT (touching him on the Mulder), 

Then joa Ve wanted. I arrest you 
In the King’s name. 

KEMTTHOBN. 

And where *s your warrant ? 

XZBBT (wf^Ming a paper, and reading). 

Here. 

Listen to me. ** Hereby you are required, 
In the King’s name, to apprehend the 
body 

Of Simon Kempthom, mariner, and him 
Safely to bring before me, there to answer 
All such objections as are laid to him, 
Touching the Quakers.” Signed, John 
Endicott. 

KBaiPTHOBK. 

Has it the Governor’s seal ? 

UEBBT. 

Ay, here it is. 

KBMPTHOBN. 

Death’s head and cross-bones. That’s a 
pirate’s dag I 

MBBKT, 

Beware how you revile the Magistrates ; 
Toa may be whipped, for that. 

KBMBTHOBlf. 

Then mum ’s the word. 
Mxmnt Mbbby and KiairtBOBir. 

conn. 

There ’s misehiel brewing I Sure, there ’s 
mimsMef brewing \ 

I feel like Master Josselya when he found 
The hornet’s ne^ and thought it some 
strange 

Dntll the ^eds came ont, ax^ then he 
dropped it 


Scene III. — A room in the Governor's home* 
Enter Governor Enbicott and Mebby. 

ENDXCOTT. 

My son, you say ? 

MEBBY. 

Your Worship’s eldest son. 

BNOICOTT. 

Speaking against the laws ? 

MEBBY. 

Ay, worshipful sir. 

ENDICOTT. 

And in the public market-place ? 

MEBBY. 

I saw him 

With my own eyes, heard him with my 
own ears. 

ENDICOTT. 

Impossible ! 

MEBBY. 

He stood there in the crowd 
With Nicholas Upsall, when the laws 
were read 

To-day against the Quakers, and I heard 
him 

Denounce and vilipend them as unjust, 
And cruel, wicked, and abominable. 

ENDICOTT. 

Ungrateful son 1 O God 1 thou layest 
upon me 

A burden heavier than I can bear ! 

Surely the power of Satan must be great 
Upon the earth, if even the elect 
Are thus deceived and fall away from 
grace ! 

MEBBY. 

Worshipful sir ! I meant no harm — 

ENDICOTT. 

’TisweU. 

You’ve done your duty, though you’ve 
done it roughly, 

And every word you *ve uttered since you 
came 

Has stabbed me to tbe heart f 

WEBBY. 

I do beseech 

Your Worship's pardon I 
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SMSICOTT 

He whom I have nurtured , 
And brought up m the reverence of the 
Lom ! 

The child of all my hopes and my affec- 
tions ! 

He upon whom I leaned as a sure staff 
For my old age ! It is God’s chastisement 
For leaning upon any arm but His I 

MEEBY. 

Tour Worship I — i 

E2*»ICOTT 

And this comes from holding parley 
With the delusions and deceits of Satan. 

At once, forever, must they be crushed out, 
Or all the land will reek with heresy 1 i 

Fray, have you any children ? 

HBBEY. 

No, not any. 

BKDICOTT. 1 

Thank God for that. He has delivered } 

you I 

From a great care. Enough ; my private 
griefs 

Too long have kept me from the public ser- 
vice. 

ExU Mebey. Eitdicott secUs himself at the 
tahk ami arranges his papers^ 

The hour baa emne ; and I am eager now 
To sit in judgment on these Heretics. 

A hf¥xk. 

Come in. Who is it ? {Nat looking up). 

JOmC BKOXCOTT. 

It is 1. 

BBDicorr {restraining Mmseff). 

Sit down I 

i90HK (sitting down}, 

1 to intense for these poor people 
Who are xn prison, and await their maL 

It k of them I wish to speak with jouu 
I have been angry with you, wit *t is 

For when 1 hear your foiMeps oome or go, 
See in your §mAm yoUr dead moth^s 

Axid in your ‘VOioedisluei sum 


All anger vamshes, and I remember 
The days that are no more, and come no 
more. 

When as a child you sat upon my knee, 

And prattled of your playthmgs, and the 
games 

You played among the pear trees in the 
orchard ! 

JOirS ENDICOTT, 

Oh, let the memory of my noble mother 
Plead with you to be mild and merciful I 
For mercy more becomes a Magistrate 
Than the vindictive wrath which men call 
justice ! 

EKDICOTT. 

Tlie sin of heresy is a deadly sin. 

’T is like the falling of the snow, whose 
crystals 

The traveller plays uith, thoughtless of his 
danger, 

Until he sees the air so fall of light 
That it is dark ; and blmdly staggering on- 
ward. 

Lost and beudldered, he sits down to rest ; 
There falls a pleasant drowsmess upon 
him, 

And what he thinks is sleep, alas ! is death 
jrOHH EK0ICOTT. 

And yet who is there that has never 
doubted ? 

And doubting and believing, has not said, 

“ Lord, I believe ; help thou my unbe- 
lief”? 

BsrmcoTT. 

In tbe same way we tnfie with our doubts, 
Whose shining shapes are like the stars de- 
scending ; 

Until at last, l^wiMered and dismayed, 
Blinded by that which seemed to give u$ 

We sink to sleep, and End that it is death, 
Mistng, 

Death to the soul throngh all eternity f 
Alas that I sbmdd see you growm^ up 
To mank estate, mni in the admonition 
And nurture of the Law* to End you now 
Heading lor Heretics ! 

mm BBDIOOOT (rising). 

In the sight of God, 
Perhaps all men are Heretics. Who dares 
To say that he alone has found the truth ? 
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We cannot always feel and think and act 
As those who go before us. Had you done 
so, 

You would not now be here. 

EKDICOTT, 

Have you forgotten 
The doom of Heretics, and the fate of 
those 

Who aid and comfort them ? Have you 
forgotten 

That in the market-place this very day 
You trampled on the laws? What right 
have you, 

An inexperienced and untravelied youth, 

To sit in judgment here upon the acts 
Of older men and wiser than yourself. 

Thus stirmg up sedition in the streets, 

And making me a byword and a jest ? 

JOHJf E2TDICOTT. 

Words of an inexperienced youth like me 
Were powerless if the acts of older men 
Went not before them. ’T is these laws 
themselves 

Stir up sedition, not my judgment of them. 

ENDICOTT. 

Take heed, lest I be called, as Brutus was, 
To be the judge of my own son t Begone ! 
When you are tired of feeding upon husks, 
Eeturn again to duty and submission, 

But not till then, 

ENniCfOTT. 

I hear and I obey ! 

[Exit, 

ENniCOTT. 

Oh happy, happy they who have no chil- 
dren 1 

He ’s gone I I hear the hall door shut be- 
hind him. 

It sends a dismal echo through my heart, 
As if forever it had closed between us, 

And I should look upon his face no more ! 
Oh, this will drag me down into mv 
grave, — 

To that eternal resting-place wherein 
Man lieth down, and riseth not again I 
Till the heavens be no more he shall not 
wake, 

Nor be i^nsed from Ms sleep ; for Thou 
dost change 

0is eountenanoo.^ and s^dest him awav f 

lExit, 


j ACT HI 

I ScEKE I.— Court of Assi^ants, Eisdicott, 

I Bellingham, Atheetok, and other mams- 

\ trates, Kempthorn, Mebby, and constables, 

I Afterwctrds Whabton, Edith, and Chris- 

i TISON. 

1 ENDICOTT. 

I Call Captain Simon Kempthorn. 

I 

I MEBRY. 

I Simon Kempthorn, 

Come to the bar I 

KEMPTBOBN comes forward, 
ENDICOTT, 

You are accused of bringing 
Into this Jurisdiction, from Barbadoes, 
Some persons of that sort and sect of 
people 

Known by the name of Quakers, and main- 
taining 

Most dangerous and heretical opinions ; 
Purposely coming here to propagate 
Their heresies and errors , bringing with 
them 

And spreading sundry books here, which 
contain 

Their doctrines most corrupt and blasphe- 
mous, 

And contrary to the truth professed among 
us. 

What say you to this charge ? 

KEMPTHORN. 

I do acknowledge. 
Among the passengers on board the Swab 
low 

Were certain persons saying Thee and 
Thou 

They seemed a harmless people, mostways 
silent, 

Particularly when they said their prayers. 
3BNDirOTT. 

Harmless and silent as the pestilence J 
You’d better have brought the fever or thi 
plague 

Among us in your ship I Therefore, this 
Court, 

For preservation of the Peace and Truth, 
Hereby commands you speedily to trans-^ 
port, 

Or cause to be kansported speedily. 
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The aforesaid persons hence unto Bar* 


EJfBICOTT. 


badoes, 

From whence they came ; you paying all ; 
the charges 

Of their imprisonment. 

KEMPTHOBK. , 

Worshipful sir, 

Ko ship e’er prospered that has earned 
Quakers 

Against their will! I knew a vessel , 
once — ! 


Take off your hat. 

WHAETON. 

My hat offendeth not. 

If it offendeth any, let him take it ; 

For I shall not resist. 

ESDICOTT. 

Take his hat. 

Let him be fined ten shillings for contempt 
Mjkket talts ^ Whaexoe’s hat. 


EKDICOTT. 

And for the more effectual performance 
Hereof you are to give security 
In bonds amounting to one hundred pounds. 
On your refusal, you will be committed 
To prison till you do it. 

KEKPTHOBN. 

But you see 

I cannot do it The law, sir, of Barbadoes 
Forbids the landing Quakers on the island. 

anSTDICOTT. 

Then yon will be committed. Who comes 
next? 

MEBBY. 

There is another charge against the Cap- 
tain. 

B20OTCOTT. 

What is it? 

WEBBY. 

Profane swearing, please your Worship. 
He cursed and swore from Dock Square to 
the Court-house. 

ElfOICOTT. 

Then let him stand iu the pillory for one 
hour. 

[ErtV Eemptbobk constable. 
Who ^s next? 

WEBBY. 

The Quakers. 

EWniCOTT. 

Call them# 

IIBIIBY# 

Edward Wharton, 

I’mriyaft ti bft biX I 

ir»a»!roK. 

' T«% to the bendiw 


WHABTON. 

5 What evil have I done ? 

I 

EKDICOTT. 

Your hair *s too long ; 
And in not putting off your hat to us 
You’ve disobeyed and broken that com- 
mandment 

Which sayeth Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” 

WHABTON. 

John Endicott, thou art become too proud ; 
And lovest him who putteth off the hat, 
And honoreth thee by bowing of the body, 
And sayeth “ Worshipful sir ! ” ’T is time 
for thee 

To give such follies over, for thou mayest 
^ drawing very near unto thy grave. 

ENDICOTT. 

Now, sirrah, leave your canting. Take the 
oath. 

WBABTOK. 

Nay, sirrah me no sirrahs ! 

ENDICOTT. 

Will you swear f 

WHABTON. 

Nay, I will not. 

ENniCOTT. 

You made a preat disturbance 
And uproar yesterday m the Meeting- 
homse. 

Having your hat on. 

WHABTON. 

I made no disturbance ; 
For peacefully I stood, like other pec^le. 

X spuke no wcwds ; moved against none mj 
haudt 
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But by the hair they haled me out, aud 
dashed 

Their books mto my face. 

EJfBICOTT. 

You, Edward Wharton, 
On pain of death, depart this Jurisdiction 
Within ten da\s Such is your sentence. 
Go 

WHAKTON. 

John Eudicott, it had been well for thee 
If this da^\’s doings thou hadst left undone. 
But, banish me as far as thou hast power, 
Beyond the guard and presence of my God 
0101) canst not banish me ! 

E2a)IC0TT. 

Depart the Court ; 

We have no time to listen to your babble 
Who *s next ? [Extt Whabton. 

MEBBY. 

This woman, for the same offence. 
Edith comes forward. 

EHBICOTT. 

What is your name 

EDITH. 

’Tis to the world unknown. 
But written in the Book of Life. 

ENDICOTT. 

Take heed 

It be not wntten in the Book of Death I 
What is it ? 

EDrCH. 

Edith Christison. 

BHDicoTT {with eagerness). 

The daughter 

Of Wenloek Christison? 

EDITH. 

I am his daughter- 

BlifDICOTT, 

Your father hath given as trouble inany 
times. 

A bold man and a violent, who sets 
At naught the authority of our Church and 
State, 

And Is in banishmbnt on pain of death. 
Where are yon livinjsf ? 


EDITH. 

In the Lord 

EKDICOTT, 

^lake answer 

Without evasion. Where ? 

EDITH. 

My outward being 

Is m Barbadoes. 

BHDICOTT. 

Then why come you here? 

EDITH. 

I come upon an errand of the Lord. 

BHDICOTT. 

’T IS not the busmess of the Lord you ’re 
doing; 

It is the Devil’s. Will you take the oath? 
Give her the Book. 

Mbbbt <iffers the book. 

EDITH. 

You offer me this Book 
To swear on ; and it saith, “ Swear not at 
all, 

Neither by heaven, becanse it is God’w 
Throne, 

Nor by the earth, because it is hxs foot* 
stool I ” 

I dare not swear. 

BNDICOTT. 

You dare not Yet you Quakers 
Deny this Book of Holy Writ, the Bible, 
To be the Word of God. 

EDITH {reverentially) 

Christ is the Word, 
The everlasting oath of God. I dare not 

BKDICOTT. 

You own yourself a Quaker, — do you not * 

EDITH. 

I own that in derision and reproach 
I am so called. 

EHDIOOTT. 

Then you d^y the Soriptcixi 
To be the rule of life. 
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zmtM, 

Yea, I believe 

The laner Light, and not the Written 
Word, 

To be the rale of life. 

EJiDICOTT. 

And you deny 

That the Lord^s Day is holy. 

EDITH. 

Every day 

Ik the Lord’s Day. It runs through all 
our lives, 

As through the pages of the Holy Bible, 

** Thus saith the iXrd.” 

EKDiCOTT. 

You are accused of making 
An horrible disturbance, and aShrighting 
The people in the Meetmg4iouse on Sun- 
day. 

What answer make you ? 

EDITH. 

I do not deny 

K%at I was present in your Steeple-house 
On the First Day ; but I made no disturb- 
ance. 

EJfDICOTT. 

Why caine you there f 

EDITH. 

Because the Lord commanded. 
His word was in my heart, a bnmi*^ fire 
Shut up within me and consuming me, 

And 1 was very weary with forbearing ; 

I conld not stay. 

ESTDICOTT. 

T was not the Lord that sent yon ; 
As an iiH^nate devil did you come f 

EDITH. 

On the First Day, when, seat^ In my 
chamber, 

I heard the bells toll, ealling you tc^iher, 
Tim sound #nick at my life, as ones at his. 
The holy man, our Founder, when he heard 
fai^ bells toll in the Vale of Beavor. 
It smiidM like a market bell to call 
the Mk that the Fria^ might 

set 


His wares to sale. And the Lord said 
within me, 

“ Thou must go cry aloud against that Idol, 
And all the worshippers thereof.” I went 
Barefooted, clad m sackcloth, and I stood 
And listened at the threshold ; and I heard 
Tlie praying and the singiug and the 
preaching, 

Which were but outward forms, and with- 
out power. 

Then rose a cry within me, and my heart 
Was Med with admonitions and mproofs. 
Remembering bow the Prophets and Apos- 
tles 

Denounced the covetous hirelings and di- 
viners, 

I entered m, and spake the words the Lord 
Commanded me to speak. X could no less. 

ENDICOTT. 

Are you a Prophetess ? 

EDITH. 

Is it not written, 

** Upon my handmaidens will I pour out 
My spirit, and they shall prophesy ” ? 

ENDICOTT. 

Enough ; 

For out of your own month are you con- 
demned ! 

Keed we hear further ? 

THE JTDGBS. 

We are s^isfied. 

ENDICOTT. 

It is sufiicient. Edith Christison, 

The sentence of the Court is, that you be 
Scourged m three towns, with forty stripes 
save one, 

Then banished upon pain of death I 

3SDITH. 

Your sentence 

Is truly no more terrible to me^ 

Than had you blown a feather into the air. 
And, as it fell upon me, you had said, 

*< Take heed it hurt thee not ! ** God’s will 
be done ! 

WENDOCE OHEiariaoK (umem mtAeetvwd)^ 
Woe to the city of hbod I The stone shall 
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Ont of the wall ; the beam from out the 
timber 

Shall answer it ! Woe unto him that 
bmldeth 

A town with blood, and stablisheth a city 
By his iniquity I 

ENDICOTT. 

Who is it makes 

Such outcry here ? 

CHHXSTXSOK {coming forward), 

I, Wenlock Cluistison I 

ENDICOTT. 


CHBISTISON. 

I He but vkaiteth till the measure 

, Of your imquities shall be hiied up, 

And je ha-ve run your race. Then will his 
wrath 

Descend upon you to tue uttermost ! 

For thy part, Humphrey Atherton, it hangs 
Over thy head already. It shall come 
’ Suddenly, as a thief doth in the night, 

I And iu the hour when least thou thinkest 
i of it I 

j EKniCOTT. 

1 We have a law, and by that law you die* 


Banished on pain of death, why conie you 
here ^ 

CHRISTISON. 

k come to warn you that you shed no more 
The blood of innocent man ! It cries aloud 
Fop vengeance to the Lord I 

ENDICOTT. 

Your life is forfeit 

(Into the law ; and you shall surely die, 
And shall not live 

CHBXSTISON, 

Like unto Eleazer, 

Maintaining the excellence of ancient years 
And the honor of his gray head, I stand 
before you ; 

Like him disdaining all hypocrisy, 

Lest, through desire to live a little longer, 
I get a stain to my old age and name 1 

BNBICOTT. 

Being in banishment, on pain of death, 

Ym come now in among us in rebellion. 

CHRISTISON. 

I come not in among you in rebellion, 

But in obedience to the Lord of Heaven. 
Hot in contempt to any Magistrate, 

But only in the love I bear your souls. 

As ye shall know hereafter, when all men 
Give an account of deeds done in the body I 
God’s righteous Judgments ye cannot es- 
cape. 

03ns OF THE jnx>OES. 

Those who have gone before you said the 
same. 

And yet no judgment of the Lord hatih 
fallen 
Cponns. 


CHBISTlSOK. 

I, a free man of England and freeborn, 
Appeal unto the laws of mine own nation ! 

ENDICOTT, 

There’s no appeal to England from this 
Court I 

What I do you think our statutes are but 
paper 

Are but dead leaves that rustle in the wind ? 
Or litter to be trampled under foot ? 

What say ye, Judges of the Court, — what 
say ye ? 

Shall this man suffer death ? Speak your 
opinions. 

ONE OP THE JUDGES. 

I am a mortal man, and die I must, 

Amd that erelong ; and I must then appear 
Before the awful pidgment-seat of Christ, 
To give account of deeds done in the body. 
My greatest glory on that day will be, 
That I have given my vote against this 

rr^ftn. 

CHRIStTSON. 

If, Thomas Danforth, thou hast nothing 
more 

To glory in upon that dreadful day 
Than blood of innocent people, then thy 
glory 

Will he tamed into shame I The Lord 
hath said it I 

ANOTHBB JUDGE. 

I cannot give consent, while other men 
Who have been banished upon pain ol 
death 

Are now in their own houses here among ns. 

EKDICOTT, 

Ye that will not consent* make record of 
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I thank mj God that I am not afraid 
To give my jndgmpnt. W enlock Clmstison, 
Yon must be taken back from hence to 
prison, 

Thence to the place of public execution. 
There to be hanged till voa be dead — dead, 
— dead ! 

CHRISTISOK. I 

If je have power to take my life from ' 
me, — 

Which I do question, — God hath power to 
raise 

The principle of life in other men, I 

And send them here among \ou. There 
shall be " I 


Such things can be ! I feel the blood within 
me 

Fast mounting in rebellion, since m vain 
Have I implored compassion of m} father I 

rpSAix. 

You know your father only as a father ; 

I know him better as a Magistrate. 

He IS a man both loving and severe ; 

A tender heart ; a will inflexible. 

>4one ever loved him more than I have 
loved him* 

He is an upright man and a just man 
in all things save the treatment of the 
Quakers. 


No peace unto the wicked, saith my God. 
Listen, ye Magistrates, for the Lord hath 
it ! 

Tim day ye put his servitors to death, 

That day the l^y of your own Visitation, 
The Bay of Wrath, shall pass above your 
heads, 

And ye shall be accursed forevermore ! 

To Edith, mbraang her. 

Cheer up, dear heart ! they have not power 
to harm us 

[Exeum Chhzstxsok and Edith guarded. The 
Scene clones. 

ScmsfsII,— A etreet Enter JoHS Endicctt 
and UFS4nx*. 

^HK nUDJCOTT. 

Scourged m three towns I and yet the busy 
people 

Go up and down the streets on their affairs 
Of business or of pleasure, as if nothing 
Bad happened to disturb them or their 
thoughts ! 

When bloody tragedies like this are acted, 
The pulses of a nation should stand still ; 
The town should be In mourmng, and the 
people 

Speak mly in low whispers to each other* 
ursann. 

I know this people ; and that nndemeath 
A eoid owlslm timre bums a so^ewt ire 
That u^l Ml vesd^and wiE not be pot out, 
Till every remnant of these barbarous laws 
Ml he to ashes bmmed, and blowm away* 

josur moicinTT. 

ll is .Mniihb 


JOHK ENDXCOTT. 

Yet I have found him cruel and unjust 
Even as a father He has driven me forth 
Into the street ; has shut his door upon me, 
With words of bitterness. I am as home- 
less 

As these poor Quakers are. 

UPSAIX, 

Then come with me. 
You shall be welcome for your father’s 
sake, 

And the old friendship that has been be- 
tween us* 

He will relent erelong. A father’s anger 
Is like a sword without a handle, piercing 
Both ways alike, and wounding him tlmt 
wields it 

No less than him that it is pointed at. 

[Exeunt, 

ScEam III. . The jprmn. Night, Edith reodf- 
ing the BiUe hy a lamp, 

imiTH* 

“ Blessed are ye when men shall persecute 
you, 

And shall revile yon, and shall say against 
you 

All manner of evE falsely for my sake f 
Bejmee, and be exceeding glad, for peat 
Is your reward in heaven. Fear so the pro« 
phets, 

Wbieb were beMe you, have been perse- 
oxted.’* 

Metar JoHK RerDioorr* 

JMTMfny 

l^ikl 
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EDITH. 

Who is it that speaketh ? 

jofinsr EKDicorrr. 

Saul of Tarsus : 

As thou didst call me once. 

EDITH {coming forward)^ 

Yea, I remember. 
Thou art the Governor’s sou. 

JOHN EKBICOTT. 

I am ashamed 

Thou shouldst remember me. 

EDITH. 

Why eomest thou 
Into this dark guest-chamber m the night ? 
What seekest thou ^ 

JOHN ENDICOTT. 

Forgiveness ! 

EDITH. 

I forgive 

All who have injured me. What hast thou 
done? 

JOHN ENDICOTT. 

I have betrayed thee, thinking that in this 
I did God service. FTow, in deep contri- 
tion, 

I come to rescue thee. 

EDITH, 

From what ? 

JOHN ENDICOTT. 

From prison. 

EDITH. 

I am safe here within these gloomy walls. 

JOHN ENDICOTT. 

From scourging in the streets, and in three 
towns I 

EDITH. 

Bemembering who was scourged for me, I 
shrink not 

Kor Judder the forty stripes save one. 

JOHN ENDICOTT. 

Perhaps from death itself I 


EDITH. 

I I fear not death, 

; Knowing who died for me. 

JOHN ENDICOTT (aside) 

Surely some divine 
Ambassador is speaking through those lips 
And looking through those eyes ! I cannot 
answei ! 

EDITH. 

If all these prison doors stood opened wide 
^ I would not cross the threshold, — not one 
step. 

^ There are invisible bars I cannot break ; 

I There are invisible doors that shut me in, 
And keep me ever steadfast to my pur- 
pose. 

I JOHN ENDICOTT. 

I Thou hast the patience and the faith of 
I Saints ! 

I EDITH. 

Thy Priest hath been with me this day to 
save me, 

Not only from the death that comes to all, 
But firom the second death ! 

JOHN ENDICOTT. 

The Pharisee f 
My heart revolts against him and his 
creed ! 

Alas ! the coat that was without a seam 
I Is rent asunder by contending sects ; 

Each bears away a portion of the garment, 
Blindly believing that he has the whole 1 

EDITH. 

When Dea^, the Healer, shall have touched 
our eyes 

With moist clay of the grave, then shall we 
see 

The iarutb as we have never yet beheld it* 
But he that overcometh shall not be 
Hurt of the second death. Has he forgot- 
ten 

I The many mansions in our father’s house ? 

JOHN ENDICOTT. 

There is no pity in Ws iron heart ! 

; The hands that now bear stamped upon 
their palms 

The burning sign of Heresy, hereafter 
Shall be upHfted against such aecusers* 
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And then theimpnnted letter and its mean- 
ing 

Will not be Heresy, but Holiness I 

EBITH. 

Remember, thou condemxiest thine own 
father ! 

jona? ExmroTT. 

I have no father ! He has cast me oE, 

I am as homeless as the \^ind that moans 

And wanders through the streets. Oh, 
come with me I 

Do not delay. Thy God shall be my God, 

And where thou goest I will go 

EPITH. 

I cannot. 

Yet will I not deny it, nor conceal it ; 

From the hrst moment 1 beheld thy face 

I felt a tenderness m my soul towards thee. 

My mind has since been inward to the 
Lord, 

Waiting his word. It has not yet been 
spoken. 

JOHK EKniCOTT. 

I cannot wait. Trust me. Oh, come with 
me ! 


Is tbs next room, my father, an old man, 
Sitteth imprisoned and condemned to 

Wi!lin|| to prove his faith by martyrdom ; 
And twkest tbon his daughter would do 
less ? 

JOHjr EXDICOTT. 

Oh, life is sweet, and death is terrible ! 
nniTK. 

I have too long walked hand in hand with 
death 

To shudder at that pale familiar face. 

But Imre me now. I wish to be almie. 


’ EDITH. 

Put this temptation underneath thy feet 
j To him that overeometh shall be given 
1 The white stone with the new name written 
1 on it, 

! That no man knows save him that doth 
! receive it, 

And I willgi\e thee a new name, and call 
thee 

; Paul of Damascus and not Saul of Tarsus. 

, Ekdicott. Edith sits down again 
I read the Bible, 


ACT IV 

ScE>E L — Street^ in front of the town- 
house, Kempthobn in dm pillory, Mekry 
and a crowd of lookers-on, 

KEJffPTHOBH (sings). 

The world is full of care, 

I Much like unto a bubble , 

'Women and care, and care and women, 

I And women and care and trouble. 

! Good Master Merry, may I say confound ? 


HEBBY. 

Ay, that you may. 

KEMFTHOBY. 

Well, then, with your permis^on. 
Confound the Pillory I 


That’s the very thing 

The joiner said who made the Shrewsbury 
stocks. 

He said, Confound the stocks, because they 
put him 

Into his own. He was the drst man in 
them. 

kempthobh. 

For swearing, wait it ? 


JOBK mmicoTT. 

Nei yet. Oh, let me stay. 

jRPim 

Urge me no tcme, 
mm mwHoowE 

Alas I I will aay goed4}y f 


MEBBY. 

Kt), it was for charging ; 

He charged the town too much ; and so the 

te^, 

To make things square, set him in his own 
stocks, 

And 0ned him dve pound sterling, — just 
enough 

To settle his own Mil. 
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KESIPTHOBN. 


ooij>sm:ith. 


And served him right ; 
But, Master Merry, is it not eight bells ? 


Set in the bilboes ? 


Why, Simon, is it you ? 


MEEBY 

Not quite. I 

KEMPIHOBK, 

For, do you see ? Pm getting tired 
Of being perched aloft here m this eio’ 
nest 

Like the first mate of a whaler, or a Middy^ ! 
Mast-headed, looking out for land ! Sail ‘ 
ho! j 

Here comes a heavy-laden merehantnian | 
With the lee clews eased off, and runuiug 
free J 

Before the wind. A solid man of Boston. 

A comfortable man, with dividends, 

And the first salmon, and the first green 
peas. 

A gentleman passes. 

He does not even turn his head to look. 

He’s gone without a word. Here comes 
another, 

A different kind of ciaft on a taut bow- 
line, — 

Deacon Giles Firmm the apothecary, 

A pious and a ponderous citizen, 

Looking as rubicund and round and splen- 
did 

As the great bottle in Ms own shop win- 
dow ! 

Deacok Fersos: passes. 

And here ’s my host of the Three Mariners, 
My creditor and tiusty taverner, 

My corporal in the Great Artillery ! 

He ’s not a man to pass me without speak- 
ing 

Cole ioo^s away and passes. 

Don’t yaw so ; keep your luff, old hypo- 
crite ! 

Respectable, ah yes, respectable. 

You, with your seat m the new Meeting- 
house, 

Your cow - right on the Common ! But 
who ’s thLS ? 

I did not know the Mary Ann was in ! 

And yet this is my old friend, Captain 
Goldsmith, 

As sure as I stand in the bilboes here. 

Why, Ralph, my boy I 

JS^rUer Ralph Golusmith. ‘ 


KEMPTHOBN. 

Chock-a-block, you see, 
And without chafing-gear. 

GOLDSMITH. 

And what ’s it for 9 

KEMETHOBK. 

Ask that starbowhne with the boat-hook 
there, 

That handsome man. 

MEBBY {bowing). 

For swearing. 

KEMETHOBJf. 

In this town 

They put sea-captains in the stocks for 
swearing, 

And Quakers for not swearing So look 
out. 

GOLDSMITH. 

I pray you set him free ; he meant no 
harm ; 

’T is an old habit he picked up afioat. 

MEBBY. 

Well, as your time is out, you may come 
down. 

The law allows you now to go at large 
Like Elder Oliver’s horse upon the Com- 
mon. 

KBMPTHORir. 

Now, hearties, bear a hand ! Let go and 
haul. 

KEMPTHOB2ri5S€i free^ and comes forward, shah* 
ing Goldsmith’s hand. 

KEMPTHOR2?. 

Give me your hand, Ralph. Ah, how good 
it feels ! 

The hand of an old friend. 

GOLDSMITH. 

God bless you, Simon C 

REMPTHOBH 

Now let us make a straight wake for the 
tavern 
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Of tke Three *\faniiers, Samuel Cole com- i goldsmith. 

mander ; > Just slip Tour hawser on some cloudy 

Where we can take our ease, and see the rnglit ; 

shipping, Sheer oft, and pay it with the topsail, 

And talk about old tunes* Simon ! * ^Exeunt 


GOLDSMITH. 

First I must pay 

My duty to the Governor, and take him 
Hia letters and dispatches Come with 
me. 

KBMFrHOBM. 

I*d wtther not* I saw huu yesterday* 
GOmaSMITH. 

Then wait for me at the Three Xuns and 
Comb 

KEMPTHOEK. 

I thank you. That ’s too near to the town 
pump. 

I win go with you to the Governor’s, 

And wait outside there, smling oft and 
on ; 

If I am wanted, you hoist a signal. 

MEERY 

Shall I go with you and point out the way ? 
goldsmith. 

Oh no, I thank you* I am not a stran- 
ger 

Here m jmj crooked little town. 

MEEEY* 

How now, sir ? 
Do you abuse our town? [ JSn/. 

GOLDSMITH* 

Oh, no offence. 

KEMPTHOEK. 

Ealph, I am under bonds for a hundred 
pound. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Head lines. Whid for? 

KHMPTHOEK. 

To take some Quakers back 
I brom^t here from Barbadoes In the 
Swallow. 

And how to do it I dm% clearly s»e, 

For fN»e of ih&m is hanybed, am another 
£i tO'ho hanged i What shall 1 

do? 


! SCEKE II. — Sirt^t in front of the pnson. In 
1 the background a gatfu'ag and seitral flights 
, of ^eps leading up terraces to the Governor's 
t house, A pump on one side of the street, 
John Endicott, Meeey, Upsall, and others, 
A drum beats, 

JOHK EKDXCOTT. 

! Oh shame, shame, shame I 

I 

I MEREY* 

\ Yes, it would be a shame 

But for the danmable sm of Heresy I 

JOBK EKDICOTT. 

A woman scourged and dragged about our 
streets ! 

MERRY. 

Well, Roxbnry and Dorchester must take 
Their share of shame. She will be whipped 
in each ! 

' Three towns, and Forty Stripes save one ; 
! that makes 

I Thirteen in each. 

JOHK ENDICfOTT. 

And are we Jews or Christians ? 
See where she comes, amid a gaping crowd I 
And she a child. Oh, pitiful ! pitiful 1 
There ’s blood upon her clothes, her hands, 
her feet I 

Ei^er Marshal and a drummer, Edith, 
stripped to the waist, followed by the hangman 
with a scourge, and a noisy crowd, 

EDITH. 

Here let me rest one moment. I am tired. 
Will some one give me water ? 

MERRY. 

At his peril. 

UPSALL. 

Alas I that I should live to see this day I 

A WOMAN. 

Did I fmsake my father and my mother 
And come l^re to Mew Bnghiad to sea 
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EDITH, 

I am athirst. Will no one give me water 

JOHX ENDicOTT (makina hts way through the 
crowd with water). 

In the Lord’s name ! 

EDITH (drinking) 

In his name I receive it ! 
Sweet as the water of Samaria’s well 
This water tastes. I thank thee. Is it 
thou ? 

I was afraid thou hadst deserted me. 

JOHN ENDICOTT. 

Never will I desert thee, nor deny thee. 

Be comforted. 


O Master Endicott, 

Be careful what you say. 

JOHX BHDICOTT. 

Peace, idle babbler ! 

MEBET. 

Ton 11 rue these words ! 

JOHN BKDICOTT. 

Art thou not better now ? 


EDITH. 

They ’ve struck me as with roses. 

JOHH E3SDIC0TT, 

Ah, these wounds I 
These bloody garments I 

EDITH 

It is granted me 

To seal my testimony with my blood. 

JOHN ENDICOTT. 

0 blood-red seal of man’s vindictive wrath I 

0 roses of the garden of the Lord ! 

I, of the household of Iscanot, 

1 have betrayed in thee my Lord and 

Master * 

Wbndock Chhxstzsok appears above, at the 
window of the prison, stretching oat hs hands 
through the bars. 


CHKISTISON. 

Be of good courage, O my child ! my child ! 
Blesm art thou when men shall persecute 
thee ! 
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' Fear not their faces, saith the Lord, fear 
not, 

I For I am with thee to deliver thee 

! A CITIZEN. 

1 Who IS it crying from the prison yonder f 

i MEBRY. 

f It is old Wenlock Christison. 

I CHRISTISON. 

I Remember 

Him who was scourged, and mocked, and 
crucified ! 

I see his messengers attending thee. 

^ Be steadfast, oh, be steadfast to the end 1 

EDITH (with exultation s 

1 cannot reach thee with these arms, O 
father ! 

But closely in my soul do I embrace tbee 

And bold thee. In thy dungeon and thy 
death 

I will be with thee, and will comfort thee f 

HABSHAL. 

Come, put an end to this. Let the drum 
beat. 

The drum beats, 'Exeunt all but John Endi- 
COTT, XJPSALL, and Mebby. 

CHRISTISON. 

Bear child, farewell I Never shall I be- 
hold 

Thy face again with these bleared eyes of 
flesh ; 

And never wast thou fairer, lovelier, dearer 

Than now, when scourged and bleeding, 
and insulted 

For the truth’s sake. 0 pitiless, pitiless 
town I 

The wrath of God hangs over thee ; and 
the day 

I Is near a± hand when thou shalt be aban- 

! doned 

To desolation and the breeding of nettles. 

! The bittern and the cormorant shall lodge 

Upon thine upper lintels, and their voice 

Sing m thy windows. Yea, thus saith the 
Lord! 


JOHN E2VDICOTT 

Awake ! awake * ye sleepers, ere too late, 
And wipe these bloody statutes from your 
books! ' wt 
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HEBBir. 

Take heed ; the walls have ears ! 

rpsAEi** 

At last, the heart 
Of every honest man mast speak or break I 
Enter Goveb>iOK Ekdicott with kts halberdiers, 

EKDICOTT. 

What IS this stir and tumult m the street ? 

MERBV. 

Worshipful sir, the whipping of a girl, 

And her old father howling from the prison. 

FKiwcoTT Ito hts halherdtersU 

Go on. 

CBBiSTISOJf. 

Antioehus ! Antiochas I 
O thou that sLiyest the Maccabees ! The 
Lord 

Shall smite tliee with incurable disease, 
And no man shall endure to cany thee ! 

MERRY. 

Peace, old blasphemer I 

CHBISTISON 

I both feel and see 
The presence and the waft of death go 
forth 

Agmnst thee, and already thou dost look 
I&e 01^ that h dead ! 

MERRY ipmniinff). 

And there is your own son, 
Worshipful sir, abetting the sedition. 

EHDIOOYT. 

Arrest him. Do not spare him. 

MBBEY (aside). 

liis own child ! 
There is some special providence takes care 
That none shall be too happy m this world ! 
His own firsb*bom. 

EKDICOTT. 

0 Absalom, my son I 
th Gaeemor with Jks hai&erdters as- 
eending the steps &f Ms home, 

ScEMR lit, --The Gtmermr^s primte remm. 
Papers rnpm ike iaMe, EKmcorr and Bkit 

EMBICOTr, 

There Is a ship Irom Ei^laBd has come in. 


Bringing dispatches and much news from 
home. 

His Majesty was at the Abbey erowrned ; 
.“iud when the coronation was complete 
Tliere pasi»ed a mighty tempest o'er the city, 
Portentous with great thundenngs and 
lightnings. 

B£LLlI«*OHAM. 

After his father’s, if I well remember, 
There was an earthquake, that foreboded 
eviL 

EN»icorr. 

Ten of the Regicides have been put to death ! 
The bodies of Cromw-ell, Iretoii, and Brad- 
shaw 

Have been dragged from their graies, and 
publicly 

Hanged in their shrouds at Tj burn. 

BELUBOHAM. 

Horrible ! 

EjrnicoTT. 

Thus the old tyranny revives again ! 

Its arm is long enough to reach us here, 

As you will see. For, more insulting still 
Than flaunting in our faces dead men’s 
shrouds. 

Here is the King’s Mandamus, taking from 
us. 

From this day forth, all powrer to punish 
Quakers. 

BELEINGHAM. 

That takes from us all power ; we are hut 
puppets, 

And can no longer execute our law's. 

EKDICOTT. 

His Majesty begins with pleasant words, 

** Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you 
well ; ” 

Then with a mtldess hand he strips from 
me 

All that which makes me what I am ; as if 
From some old general in the field, grown 
gray 

In service, scarred with many wounds, 

Just at the hour of victory, he should strip 
His badge of office and his well-gained 
honors. 

And thrust him back into the ranks again. 

Opens ike Mandamus and hands it ie BmMssttp 
max; and, while he is readinff^ BjmiOOW 
walks up am dmtm the rmm. 
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Here, read it for yourself ; you ioe his This order takes from tne my self-respect 
words ' And the lespect ot others ’T is my doom. 

Are pleasant words — considerate — not j Yes, my death-warrant, but must be 
reproachful — obeyed ! 

Nothing could be more gentle — or more Take it, and see that it is executed 

royal ; ^ , bo far as this, that all be set at large ; 

But then the meaning underneath the | But see that none of them be sent to Engw 
words, ‘ land 

Mark that. He says all people known as | To bear false witness, and to spread reports 
Quakers | That might be prejudicial to ourselves. 

Among us, now condenmed to suffer death | {Exit BELU^GHAa^^ 

Or any corporal punishment whatever, t There’s a dull pam keeps knocking at my 
Who are imprisoned, or may be obnoxious i heart, 

To the like condemmition, shall be sent | Dolefully say mg, “ Set thy house in order, 
Forthwith to England, to be dealt with For thou shalt surely die, and shalt not 
there live ! ” 

In such wise as shall be agreeable For me the shadow on the dial-plate 

Unto the English law and their demerits. Goeth not back, but on into tlie daik ! 

Is it not so ^ [Exiu 


BELLT2«^GHAM {returning the paper). 

Ay, so the paper says, 

ESmiCOTT. 

It means we shall no longer rule the Prov- 
ince ; 

It means farewell to law and liberty, 
Authoiity, respect for Magistrates, 

The peace and welfare of the Common- 
wealth. 

If all the knaves upon this contment 
Can make appeal to England, and so 
thwart 

The ends of truth and justice by delay, 

Our power is gone forever. We are nothing 
But ciphers, valueless save when we follow 
Some unit ; and our unit is the Kmg i 
^ is he that gives us value. 

BEIiI2TGHAM- 

I confess 

Such seems to be the meaning of this 
paper. 

But being the Fang’s Mandamus, signed 
and sealed. 

We must obey, or we are in rebellion. 


ScEKE IV, — The street, A crowds reading 
a placard on the door of the Meeting-hmse, 
Nicholas Upsall among them. Enter JoHif 
Norton. 

NORTON. 

What is this gathering here ? 

UPSALL, 

One W^illiam Brand, 
An old man like ourselves, and weak in 
body. 

Has been so cruelly tortiiied in Ins prison. 
The people are excited, and they threaten 
To tear the prison down. 

NORTON, 

What has been done ? 
upsall. 

He bas been put in irons, with bis neck 
And heels tied close together, and so left 
From five in the mommg until nine at 
night. 

NORTON. 

What more was done ? 


ENBICOTT. 

I tell you, Eiehard BeUingham, — I tell 

Inat this is the beriming of a stniggle 
Of which no mort^ can foresee the end. 

I shall not live to fight the battle for you, 

I am a man disgra<^ in every way ; 


upsall. 

He has been kept five days 
In prison witliout food, and cruelly beaten, 
So that his limbs were cold, his senses 
stopped. 


What more ? 


NORTON* 
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And IS this not enough ? 

^UETO^, 

Now hear me. 

This William Brand of yours has tned to 
beat 

Our Gospel Ordinances black and blue ; 

And, if he has been beaten in like manner, 

It IS but justice, and I will appear 

In his behalf that did so. I suppose ! 

That he refused to work. 

VFBAtU 

He was too weak. ' 

How could an old nun work, when he was 
star’i ing ? 

BOSTON. i 

And what is this placard ? | 

CFSALL, j 

The Magistrates, > 

To appease the people and prevent a tumult, | 
Have put up these placards throughout the | 
town, 

Declaring that the jailer shalt be dealt with 
Impartially and sternly by the Court I 

KORTON {tearing down due placard), 1 

Down with this weak and cowardly eonces- ! 

dim, i 

This Sag of trace with Satan and with i 

t 

I fling it in his face ! X trample it j 

Under my feet I It is hfe cunning craft, I 

The masterpiece of his diplomacy. 

To cry and plead for boundless toleration. 
But toleration is the flrst-bora child 
Of all abominations and deceits. 

There is no room in Christ’s triumpliant 
army 

For toleraljonists. And if an Angel 
Preach any other gospel unto you 
Than that ye have received, God’s maledic- 
tion 

Descex&d upon him ! Let him be accursed I 

[Exit, 

umxxi. 

Howj^ jgo thy ways, Jdto Nmfton I go thy 
ways, 

Thow Orfibodme Evangelisti as men call 
thee! 

But even mm thmw eiamtli out of Bug- 


Like an overtaking and accusing conscience; 
An outraged man, to call thee to account 
For the unrighteous murder of his son ! 

[Exit, 

fcCE^E V. — The Wildernesb, ErttrEmTm, 

BDITH, 

How beautiful are these autumnal woods 1 
The wilderness doth blossom like the rose, 
And change into a garden of the Lord ! 
How silent everywhere f Alone and lost 
Here in the forest, there comes over me 
An inward aivfulness. I recall the words 
Of the A|)ostie Paul ; “In journey mgs 
often, 

Often m penis in the wilderness, 

111 weariness, in paiiifulness, in watchings, 
In hunger and thirst, in cold and naked- 
ness ; ” 

And I forget my weariness and pain, 

My watcSngs, and my hunger and my 
thirst. 

The Lord hath said that He will seek his 
flock 

In cloudy and dark days, and they shall 
dwell 

Securely m the wilderness, and sleep 
Safe in the woods I Whichever w^ay 1 
turn, 

I come back wdth my face towards the 
town. 

Dimly I see it, and the sea beyond it. 

0 cruel towm ! I know what waits me 

there, 

And yet I must go back ; for ever louder 

1 hear the inward calling of the Spirit, 

And must obey the voice. O w'oods, that 

wear 

Your golden crown of martyrdom, blood- 
stained. 

From you I learn a lesson of submission, 
And am obedient even unto death, 

If God so wills it. 

JOHK BKniooTT (mtHm), 

Edith 1 Edith I Edith t 

Me eaters. 

It is in vain f I call, she answers not ; 

I follow, but I ind no trace of her ! 

Blood I blood ! The leaves above me and 
around me 

Are red with blood f Thepathwa:, s of the 
forest. 

The dloi&db that eanopy the setting sun 
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And e\en the little river in the meadows 

Are stamed with it ! Where’er I look, I 
see it ! 

Away, thou horrible vision ^ Leave me ! 
leave me I 

Alas i yon wmding stream, that gi'opes its 
way 

Through mist and shadow, doubling on it- 
self, 

At length will find, by the unerring law 

Of nature w hat it seeks O soul of man, 

Groping through mist and shadow, and re- 
coil mg 

Back on th} self, are, too, thy de\ioiis ways 

Subject to law ? and when thou seemest to 
wander 

The farthest from thy goal, art thou still 
drawing 

Nearer and nearer to it, till at length 

Thou findest, like the ri\er, what thou 
seekest ^Exit 


ACT V 

ScEXE I — Daybreak* Street in front of JJv~ 
SALl's house A light m the window. Enter 
John Endicutt 

JOHN ENDICOTT. 

0 silent, sombre, and deserted streets. 

To me ye ’re peopled with a sad procession. 
And echo only to the voice of sorrow f 

0 houses full of peacefulness and sleep, 

Far better were it to awake no more 
Than wake to look upon such scenes again ! 
There is a light in Master Upsall’s window- 
The good man is already risen, for sleep 
Deserts the couches of the old. 

Knocks at UpsaWs door. 

UPSALE (at the window). 

Who ’s there ? 

JOHN ENDICOTT* 

Am I so changed you do not know my 
voice ? 

UPSALL. 

{ know you. Have you heard what things 
have happened ? 

JOHN ENDSOOTT. 

1 have heard nothing. 

Stay ; I will come down* 


JOHN ENDICOTT 

I am afraid some dreadful news aw aits me ! 
I do not dare to ask, \et am impatient 
To know the worst. Oh, I am \ci\ w'eary 
With w’aiting and with watching and pur- 
j suing I 

' Enter Upsall. 

I 

\ CPSADL. 

1 Thank God, you have come back ! I ’ve 
i much to tell you. 

t Where ha’v e you been ? 

I 

j JOH^ ENDICOTT 

j You know that I w'as seized, 

1 Fined, and released again You know that 

I Edith, 

After her scourging in thi-ee towms, was 
banished 

Into the wilderness, into the land 
That is not sowm ; and theie I followed 
her, 

But found her not. Where is she ^ 

rPSALL. 

She IS here. 

I JOHN ENDICOTT. 

Oh, do not speak that wrord, for it means 
death ! 

UPSALL. 

No, it means life She sleeps in yonder 
chamber 

Listen to me. When news of Leddra’s 
death 

Reached England, Edward Burroughs, hav- 
ing boldly 

Got access to the presence of the King, 
Told him there was a vem of innocent 
blood 

Opened in his dominions here, which 
threatened 

To overrun them all. The King replied, 

“ But I will stop that vem I ” and he forth- 
with 

Sent his Mandamus to our Magistrates, 
That they proceed no f wither in this busi- 
ness. 

So all are pardoned, and all set at large. 

JOHN ENDICOTT. 

Thank God I This is a victory for truth ! 
Our thoughts are free. They cannot be 
shut up 

In prison walls, nor put to death on scaf- 
folds ! 
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rFSALL, 

Come ill ; the morning air blows sharp and 
cold 

Through the damp streets 

jOH5r E^'ISICor^. 

It IS the dawn of day 
That chases the old darkness from our 

And iilis the land with liberty and light. 


KEaI^THOE^. 

Sir, to you. 

You’ve the advantage of me I don’t 
know }ou. 

What may I call \our name ? 

ntXTER. 

That ’s not your name ? 

KE’tt3*THOBX. 

Yes, that ’s nn name. What ’s yours ? 


SCEKE n. — TAe pariw of the Three Mariners. 

EfUer Kemtthokn ' 

i 

KEMPTHOEK. 

A dull life this, — a dull life anjway ! | 

Ready for sea ; the cargo all aboard, j 

Cleaned for Barbadoes, and a fair wind j 
blowing j 

From nor -nor -west ; and I, an idle lubber, { 
Laid neck and heels by that confounded i 
bond ! I 

I said to Ralph, says I, What ’s to be ' 
done 

Says be * Just slip your hawser in the 
night ; 

Sheer off, and pay it with the topsail, Si- 
mon.” 

But that won’t do ; because, you see, the 
owners 

Somehow or other are mixed up with it 
Here are King Charles’s Twelve Good 
Rules, that Cole 

Thinlcs as importaat as the Rule of Three. 

Meads. 

** !^£ake no comparisons ; make no long 
meals.” | 

Those are good rules and g<dden for a 
landlord 

To hang in his best parlor, fmmed and 
glazed ! 

Maintain no ill opinions ; urge no 
healths.” 

I drink the King’s, whatever he may say, 
And, as to ill opinions, that depends 
Row of Ralph Goldsmith I ’ve a good opin- 
ion, 

And of the bilboes I *ve an ill opinion ; 

And both of these I’ll maintain 

As long m there ’s a shot left in the locker. 

Rhler BnWiUm BurrEXt mik an emNru 

i$0od nmmsg. Captain Eemntkirm 


BLTTFK 

]My name is Butter 
I am the treasurer of the Commonwealth. 

KEMIMKOUN. 

Will you be seated ? 

BETTER. 

What say Who ’s conceited ? 

KE3IPTHOBX. 

Wni you sit down ? 

BUTTER. 

Oh, thank you. 

KFMPTHORK 

Spread yourself 
Upon this chair, sweet Butter. 

BUTTER (sittinff doicn), 

A hue morning. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Nothing ’s the matter with it that I know 
of, 

I have seen better, and I ha\ e seen worse. 
The wand ’s nor’west. That ’s fair for them 
that sail 

BUTTER. 

You need not speak so loud ; I understand 

}01U 

You sail to-day. 

KEMPTHORSr. 

No, I don’t sail to-day. 
So, be it fair or foul, it matters not 
Say, will yon smoke ? There ’s choice 
tobacco here. 

BUTTER. 

No, thank you. It’s against the law to 
smo^ 
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KEaEPTHOEX. , KESIPTHOEJf. 

Then, wiii you dnnk ^ There ’s good ale And here ’s my hand upon it. 

at this inn. i And, look you, when I say f ’ll do a thing 

i The thing is done Am I now free to go ? 

BUTTER. i 


No, thank you. 
drink 


It ’s against the law to ' -r-. . 

* What say ^ 


BUTTER. 


KEMPTHOBN. 

Well, almost everything’s against the law 
In this good town. Give a wide berth to 
one thing, 

You ^re sure to fetch up soon on something 
else. 

BUTTER 


I KEilPTHORN. 

I I say, confound the tedious man 

I With his strange speakmg-trumpet * Can 

; I go? 

[ BUTTER. 

i You ’re free to go, by order of the Court. 

! Your servant, sir. [JSsriL 


And so you sail to-day for dear Old Eng- ^ 
land. j 

I am not one of those who think a sup ! 

Of this New England air is better worth 1 

Than a whole draught of our Old Eng- 
land’s ale. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Nor I. Give me the ale and keep the air. 
But, as I said, I do not sail to-day. 

BUTTEB- 

Ah yes ; you sail to-day. 

KE3SIPTHORN. 

I 'm under bonds 
To take some Quakers hack to the Bar- 
badoes ; 

And one of them is banished, and another 
Is sentenced to be hanged. 

BUTTER. 

No, all are pardoned, 
All are set free, by order of the Court ; 

But some of them would fain return to 
England. 

You must not take them. Ujioa that con- 
dition 

Your bond is cancelled. 

KBMPTHORN. 

Ah, the wind has shifted I 
I pray you, do you speak officially? 

BUTTER, 

I always speak officially. To prove it. 

Here is the bond. 

Mising and gtping €e 


KEMPTHORN {shoutinq from the window). 

Swallow, ahoy 1 Hallo ! 
If ever a man was happy to leave Boston, 
That man is Simon Kempthom of the 
Swallow ! 

Beenter Butter, 

BUTTER. 

Pray, did you call ? 

KEMPTHORN. 

CaU ? Yes, I haOed the Swallow. 

BUTTER. 

That 's not my name. My name is Edward 
Butter. 

You need not speak so loud. 

KEMPTBOBN {shaking iiandfa). 

Good-by ! Good-by I 

BUTTER. 

Your servant, sir. 

KEMPTHOBR. 

And yours a thousand times ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCEJUB m. — Govebnob Enbicott’s private 
room. An open window, Eniucott seated 
in an arm-chair, Beemngham standing 
near, 

BNBICOTT. 

0 lost, O loved I wilt thou return no more 
O loved and lost, and loved the more when 
lost ! 

How many men are dragged into their 
graves 

By ilieir rebellious chOdreu I I now feel 
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The agouv at' a irather’s breaking heart 

In Davids ery, “ O Absdom, my son I ” 

BELUJiGHAM. 

Can jou not turn your thoughts a little 
n Idle 

To public matters ^ There are papers 
here 

That need attention. 

EI^niCOTT. 

Trouble me no more * 

My business no^ is with another world 

Ah, Rieluiul Bellingham ! I greatly feai* . 

That in nn righteous zeal I have been ] 
led ‘ 


E>'IUCOTT. 

I am not superstitious, BelLiig^am, 

And yet I tremble lest it ma} Lave been 

A pidgmeiit on Lim, 

EEIX 1 >GHAAI 

So the people thmk 
I They say his horse saw standing lu the 
way 

The ghost of William Leddra, and was 
frightened 

And furthermore, bra\e Richard Daven- 
port, 

The captain of the Castle, m the stonn 

Has been struck dead by liglitmng. 


To doing many things winch, left undone, | 
My mind would now be easier. Did I j 
dream it, 

Or has some person told me, that Jolm 
Norton 
Is dead ? 

BELLIKGHAM. 

You have not dreamed it. He is dead. 
And gone to Ms reward. It was no dream. I 

EXniCOTT. I 

Then it was very sudden ; for I saiv him 
Standing where you now stand, not long 
ago. 

BELBINGHAM. 

By Ms own fireside, in the afternoon, 

A faintness and a ^ddmess came o’er 
Mm ; 

And, leaning on the chimney-piece, he 
cried. 

The hand of God is on me ! ” and fell 
dead. 

EsmrcoTT. 

And did not some one say, or have I 
dreamed it, 

Ihat Humphrey Atherton is dead ? 

BEBLIKaHAM. 

Alas! 

He too Is gone, and by a death as sudden. 
Eeimming home one evening, at the place 
Where usindly the Quakers have been 
semiiged, 

His horse to& Mght, and threw Mm to the 
ground, 

m that hk hmna were dasl^ about the 
itreeh 


FNDICOIT. 

Speak no more 

For as I listen to your voice it seems 
As if the Seven Thunders uttered tlieir 
voices, 

And the dead bodies lay about the streets 
Of the disconsolate city ! Bellingham, 

I did not put those wretched men to 
death. 

I did but guard the passage with the 
sword 

Pomted towards them, and they rushed 
upon it ! 

Yet now I would that I had taken no part 
In all that bloody work. 

BEBUNGHASI, 

The guilt of it 
Be on their heads, not onrs. 

E^DICOTT. 

Are all set free ^ 

BEEEIKOHAH. 

All are at large. 

EKDicorr. 

And none have been sent back 
To England to malign us with the King ? 

BBEEIKCHAK 

The ship that brought them sails this very 
hour, 

Bat carries no one back. 

A distant cannon. 

EamrooTT. 

What is that gnn f 
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BEI*LIKGHAM. 

Her parting signal. Through the window 
there, 

Look, you can see her sails, above the 
roofs, 

Dropping below the Castle, outward bound, 

EIOOICOTT. 

0 white, w^hite, white ! Would that my 

soul had wings 

As spotless as those shmmg sails to fly 
with ! 

Now lay this cushion straight. I thank 
you Hark t 

1 thought I heard the hall door open and 

shut ! 

I thought I heard the footsteps of my boy ! 

BELLIKGHAM. 

It was the wind. There’s no one in the 
passage. 

ENDICOTT 

0 Absalom, mj' son ! I feel the world 

Sinking beneath me, sinking, sinking, sink- 
ing! 

Death knocks I I go to meet him ! Wel- 
come, Death ! 

BtseSf and sinks hack dead; his head falling 
aside upon his shoulder, 

BELUKGHAM. 

0 ghastly sight I Like one who has been 
hanged ! 

Endicott ! Endicott i He makes no an- 
swer J 

Baises Eifnicorr’a head. 

He breathes no more ! How bright this 
signet-rmg 

Clitters upon his hand, where he has worn 
it 

Through such long years of trouble, as if 
Death 

Had given him this memento of affection, 

And whispered in his ear, ** Remember 
me ! ” 

How placid and how quiet is his face, 

Now that the struggle and the strife are 
ended ! 

Only the acrid apint of the times 

Corroded this true steel. Oh% rest in 
peace, 

Conra^tts heart ! Eoreverrest in pea<^ I 


GILES COREY OF THE SALEM 
FARMS 

DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Giles Coeee ...... Fai mer 

JoHJ* Hjlthoese . Maffisiraifi 

Cotton Mathkk . . MtTiuiet of the Gospel, 

JOJfATHAS WALCOT . . A JJOVth 

Richaed Gaedstee , Sea-’Crpfaw 

JoH5i Gloyd . . . Conpy''^ hned man 

Maetha , ... . Wife of Giles Corey 

Ticttba J?i Indian nonmn 

Mkm Waw»t * . ... One of the Afflicted, 

The Scene is in Salem in the gear 2692, 
PROLOGUE 

Delusions of the dajs that once have 
been, 

I Witchcraft and wonders of the world un- 
seen, 

Phantoms of air, and necromantic arts 
That crushed the weak and awed the 
stoutest hearts, — 

These are our theme to-night ; and vaguely 
I here, 

‘ Through the dim mists that crowd the at- 
• mosphere, 

We draw the outlines of weird figures cast 
In shadow on the background of the 
Past. 

Who would believe that in the quiet town 
Of Salem, and amid the woods that crown 
The neighboring hillsides, and the sunny 
farms 

That fold it safe in their paternal arms, — 
Who would believe that in those peaceful 
streets, 

Where the great elms shut out the sum- 
mer heats, 

Where quiet reigns, and breathes through 
brain and breast 

The benediction of unbroken rest, — 

Who would believe such deeds could find a 
place 

As these ivhose tragic history we retrace ? 

*T was but a village then ; the goodman 
{doughed 

His ample acres under sun or cloud ; 

The goodwife at her doorstep sat and spun, 
And gossiped with her neighbors in the 
sun; 

The only men of dignity and state 
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Were then the Minister and the Magistrate, 
Who ruled their little realm with iron rod. 
Less in the love than in the fear of God ; 
And T^lio believed devoutly in the Powers 
Of Darkness, urkiiig in this world uf ours, 
III spells of Witchcraft, incantations dread, 
And shrouded apparitions of the dead. 

Upon this simple folk ‘‘with hre and 
dame,” 

Saith the old Chronicle, the Devil came ; 
Scattering his firebrands and his poisonons 
darts, 

To set on fire of Hell all tongues and 
hearts I 

And ’t is no wonder ; for, with all his host, 
There most lie rages where he liateth most, 
And Is most hated ; so on us he brings 
Ail these stupendous and portentous 
things ! ” 

Something of this our scene to-night will 
show ; 

And ye who listen to the Tale of Woe, 

Be not too swift in eastmg the first stone. 
Nor think New England bears the guilt 
alone. 

This sudden burst of wickedness and crime 
Was bat the common madness of the time, 
When in all lands, that he within the sound 
Of ^bbath bells, a Witch was burned or 
drowned. 

ACT I 

ScBJfB I. near Salem Village. 

Titoba, mik a basket of herbs, 

tiwba. 

Here ’s monk’s-hood, that breeds fever in 
the blood ; 

And deadly nightshade, that makes men see 
ghosts ; 

And henbane, that will shake them wdth 
convulsions ; 

And meadow-^fbron and black hellebore, 
That rack the nerves, and puff the skin 
withdrc^j ; 

And bitter^weeC uxid hriony, and eye- 
bright, 

Thai wmo eruptions, xmsebleed, rheuma- 

I kmm and the places where they 
Mdb' 

In field and mnadew | and I know their 
neMts, 


And gather them because they give me 
power 

' Over all men mid women Armed with 
these, 

I, Tituba, an Indian and a slave, 

I Am stronger than tbe captain with his sword, 
Am richer than the merchant with his 
money, 

Am wiser than the scholar with his books. 
Mightier than Ministers and Magistrates, 
With all the fear and reverence that attend 
them ! 

, For I can fill their bones with aches and 
, pains, 

Can make them cough with asthma, shake 
I with palsy, 

‘ Can make their danghtei’S see and talk 
! wnth ghosts, 

Or fall into delirium and commlsions. 

I I have the Evil Eye, the Evil Hand ; 

! A touch from me and they are w eak with 

1 pau>. 

1 A look from me, and they consume and die, 
' The death of cattle and the blight of corn, 
The shipwreck, the tornado, and the fire, — 
These are my doings, and they know it not. 

' Thus I w*ork vengeance on mine enemies, 

‘ Who, while they call me slave, are slaves to 
* me ! 

Exit Titcba, Enter Mathbr booted and 
spurred, with a ridtng-whp in his hand. 

HATHEB. 

Methinks that I have come by paths nn- 
known 

Into the land and atmosphere of Witches ; 

1 For, meditatmg as I journeyed on, 

Lo I I have lost my wav ! If I remember 
Rightly, it is Senbonius the learned 
That tells the story of a man who, prajing 
For one that was possessed by Evil Spirits, 
Was struck by Evil Spirits in the face ; 

I, journeying to circumvent the Witches 
Sorely by Witches have been led astray. 

I am^perswaded there are few affairs 
In which the Devil doth not interfere. 

We cannot undertake a journey even. 

But Satan wild be there to meddle with it 
By hindering or by furtbenng He hath 
led me 

Into this thicket, stack me in the face 
With branches of the trees, and so entan- 
gled 

The feSocks of my horse with vines and 
brambles. 
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That I must needs dismount, and search on 
foot 

For the lost pathway leading to the viliage. 
Beenter Tituba. 

What shape is this ? What monstrous ap- 
parition. 

Exceeding fierce, that none may pass that 
way ? 

Tell me, good woman, if you are a 
woman — 

TITUBA. 

I am a woman, but I am not good. 

I am a Witch! 

MATHKB. 

Then tell me, Witch and woman, 
For you must know the pathways through 
this wood, 

Where lieth Salem Village ? 

TITUB4. 

Reverend sir, 

The village is near by. I ’m going there 
With these few herbs. 1 ’ll lead you. Fol- 
low me. 

IIATHEB. 

First say, who are you ? I am loath to 
follow 

A stranger in this wilderness, for fear 
Of being misled, and left in some morass. 
Who are you ? 

TITUBA. 

I am Tituba the Witch, 
Wife of John Indian. 

MATHBB. 

Ton are Tituba ? 
I know you then. You have renounced the 
Devil, 

And have become a penitent confessor. 

The Lord be praised ! Go on, I ’ll follow 

Wait only till I fetch my horse, that stands 
Tethered among the trees, not far from 
here. 

TITUBA, 

Let me get up behind you, reverend sir. 

MATHBB. 

The Lord forbid I What would the people 
think, 

If they should see the Reverend Cotton 
Mather 

Bide Into Salem with a Witch behind him ? 
The Lord forbid ! 


TITUBA. 

I do not need a horse ! 

I can ride through the air upon a stick, 
Above the tree-tops and above the houses, 
And no one see me, no one overtake me * 

[Erf tint 

ScEyElI — A room at Justice Hathorke’s, 
A clock in the corner iTnitr Hathor>e and 
Matheb. 

HATHOB5?E, 

You are welcome, reverend sir, thrice wel- 
come here 

Beneath my humble roof. 

MATHER 

I thank yt.ur Worship. 

HATHOR^E. 

Fray yon be seated. You must be fatigued 
With your long ride through unfrequented 
woods. 

They sU down, 

MATHER. 

You know the purport of my visit here, — 
To be advised by you, and counsel with 
you. 

And with the Reverend Clergy of the vil • 
lage, 

Touching these witchcrafts that so much 
affiict you ; 

And see with mine own eyes the wonders 
told 

Of spectres and the shadows of the dead, 
That come back from their graves to speak 
with men. 

HATHORNE* 

Some men there are, I have known such, 
who think 

That the two worlds — the seen and the un- 
seen. 

The world of matter and the world of 
spint — 

Are like the hemispheres upon our maps, 
And touch each other only at a point. 

But these two worlds are not divided 
thus, 

Save for the purposes of common speech. 
They form one globe, in which the parted 
seas 

All flow together and are intermingled, 
While the great continents remain dia* 
tincA 
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MATHEB. HATHOK>r. 


I doubt it not. The spiritual 'world 
Lies nil al>out us, and its avenues 
Are open to the unseen feet of phantoms 
That come and go, and we perceive them 
not, 

Save by their influenee, or when at times 
A most mysterious Providence permits ' 
them 1 

To manifest themselves to mortal eyes 


When you shall see, as I have hourly seen, 
The sorceries and the witchcrafts that tor- 
ment us, 

See children tortured by m\ islble spints. 
And wasted and cunsumed by powers un- 
seen, 

You will confess the half lias not been told 

}OU. 

MATHEB. 


HATHOB>E 

You, who are always welcome here among 
us, 

Are doubly welcome now. We need jour 
wisdom, 

Your learning in these things, to be our 
guide. 

The Devil hath come down m wTath upon 

Ub, 

And ravages the land with all his hosts. 

MATBEB. 

The Unclean Spirit said, “My name is 
Legion I 

Multitudes iit the Valley of Destruction * 
But when our fervent, well - directed 
prayers, 

Which are the great artillery of Heaven, 
Are brought into the field, I see them scat- 
tered 

And driven like autumn leaves before the 
wind. 

HATHOBKB. 

Yon, as a Minister of God, can meet them 
With spiritual weapons ; Imt, alas I 
I, as a Magistrate, must combat them 
With weapons from the armory of the 
flesh. 

MATHEB. 

These wonders of the world invisible, — 
Ihese spectral shapes that haunt our habi- 
tations, — 

|%e multiplied and manifoldaffiictiofis 
With whleh the aged and the dying saints 
Have their death prefaced and their age 
ImMtteredy — 

Are hat prophetic trumpets that proclaim 
Hie Bmmd Coming of our Lord on earth. 
11m evening wolvea will be much more 
alrecid, 

Wimn m mm wmt Ihe evwnmg ^ the 
wcaM. 


^ It mubfc be so The death-pangs of the 
Devil 

, Will make him more a De\U than before , 

; And Kebuchadnezzar’s furnace be 
heated 

Seven times more hot before its putting 
out 

HATHOBNB. 

Advise me, reverend sir. I look to you 
i For counsel and for guidance m this matter 
What further shall we do 

MATHEB. 

Remember this, 

That as a sparrow falls not to the ground 
Without the will of God, so not a Devil 
Can come down from the air without his 
leave. 

We must inquire. 

hathobkb. 

Dear sir, we have inquired ; 
Sifted the matter thoroughly through and 
through. 

And then resifted it. 

SUTHER. 

If God permits 

These Evil Spirits from the umseen regions 
To visit us with surprising informations, 
We must inquire what cause there is for 
this, 

But not receive the testimony borne 
By spectres as conclusive proof of guilt 
In the accused. 

HATHOBHB. 

upon such evidence 

We do not rest our case. Tlie ways are 
many 

In which the guilty do betray themselves. 

MATHER. 

Be careful. Carry the knife with such eas* 
aetness. 
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That oil one side no nmoceufc blood be 
shed 

By too excessne zeal, and on the other 
No shelter given to any ^vork of darkness 

HATHOENE 

For one, I do not fear excess of zeal. 

What do we gam by parlepng with the 
Devil ^ 

ITou reason, but you hesitate to act ! 

Ah, reverend sir ! believe me, in such 
cases 

The only safety is m acting promptly. 

T is not the part of wisdom to delay 
In things where not to do is still to do 
A deed more fatal than the deed we shrink 
fioni 

You are a man of books and meditation, 
But I am one who acts 

MATHEK. 

God give us wisdom 
In the directing of this thorny business, 
And guide us, lest New England should 
become 

Of an unsavory and sulphurous odor 
In the opinion of the world abroad I 
27ie dock 

I never hear the striking of a clock 
Without a warning and an admonition 
That time is on the wing, and we must 
quicken 

Our tardy pace m Journeying Heaven- 
ward, 

As Israel did in journeying Canaan-ward I 
Thfy nse. 

HATHOKNE. 

Then let as make all haste ; and I will 
show you 

In what disguises and what fearful shapes 
The Unclean Spirits haunt tins neighbor- 
hood, 

And you will pardon my excess of zeal 
MATHEK. 

Ah, poor New England 1 He who hurri- 
canoed 

The house of Job is making now on thee 
One last assault, more deadly and more 
snarled 

With unintelligible cironinstances 
Than auv thou hast hitherto encountered I 


Scene IH — .1 room tn Walcot's house, 
Mary Walcot spated in an arm - thair ^ Ti- 
uith a mirror 

maf,y 

Tell me another storv, Tituba 
A drowsineisS is stealing over me 
[ Which IS not sleep ; for, though I close 
I mine eyes, 

1 I am awake, and in another w^oilcl. 

Dim faces of the dead and of the absent 
Come floating up before me, — floating, 
fading, 

And disappearing. 

TITUBA. 

Look into tins glass. 

What see you ? 

MARY 

Nothing but a golden vapor. 
Yes, something more. An island, with the 
sea 

Breaking all round it, like a blooming 
hedge. 

What land is this 

TITUBA. 

It is San Salvador, 

Where Tituba was born, AVhat see you 
now 

aiART. 

A man aE black and fierce. 

TITUBA. 

That is my father. 

He was an Obi man, and taught 
magic, — 

Taught me the use of herbs and images. 
What is he doing ? 

MARY. 

Holding in his hand 
A waxen figure. He is melting it 
Slowly before a fire. 

TITUBA. 

And now what see you ? 

MARY, 

A woman lying on a bed of leaves, 

Wasted and worn away. Ah, she is dying ! 

Tm’BA. 

That is the way the Ohi men destroy 
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The people they dislike ! That is the way 
Some one is wasting and consuming you, 

JtlARY. 

You terrify me, Tituba ! Oh, save me 
From those Mho make me pme luid waste 
away ! 

Who are they Tell me. 

TIltBA 

That I do not know, 
But you will see them. They will come to 
you. 

MARY. 

No, do not let them come ! I cannot bear 
It ! 

1 am too weak to bear it * I am dying. 
Falls into a trance, 

TITUB 4. 

Hai*k i there is some one coming ! 

Enter Hathor^e, Mather, and Wajlcot 

walcot. 

There she lies, 
Wasted and worn by devilish incantations ! 
O my poor sister I 

MATHEK, 

Is she always thus ? 

WAtCOT. 

Nay, she is sometimes tortured by con- 
Yulsions 

MATHEB. 

Poor child i How thin she is ! How wan 
and wasted f 

HATHOByB, 

Obserre her. i?he is troubled in her sleep. 
JKATHEB. 

Some fearful vision haunts her. 

HATHOBNE, 

You now see 

With your own eyes, and touch with your 
own hands, 

Ih© mysteries of this Witchcmft. 

HATHEB. 

One would need 
The hmds of Kriareus and the eyes of 
Arms 

To seo^ani loiicli lliem alL 


H4THOKNE. 

You now have entered 
The realm of ghosts and phantoms, — the 
\ast realm 

Of the uiikiiowii and the un isible, 

Through whose wide-open gates there blows 
a wind 

From the dark \ alley of the shadow of 
Death, 

That freezes us wnth horror 

MARY (starting'. 

Take her hence I 
Take her away from me. I see her there ! 
She coming to torment me I 

WALCOT staking her hand'}, 

O my sister ! 

What frightens you? She neither hears 
nor sees me. 

She ’s in a trance. 

StART. 

Do you not see her there ? 

TJTCBA. 

My child, who is it ? 

MARY, 

Ah, I do not know* 

I cannot see her face. 

TlTCBA. 

How is she clad ? 

31ARY. 

She wears a crimson bodice. In her hand 
She holds an image, and is pmching it 
Between her tmgers. Ah, she tortures 
me ! 

I see her face now. It is Good wife Bishop ! 
Why does she torture me ? I never 
harmed her I 

And now she strikes me with an iron rod 1 
Oh, I am beaten ! 

HATHEK. 

This is wonderful f 
I can see nothing I Is this apparition 
Visibly there, and yet we cannot see it f 

HATHORKB. 

It is. The spectre is invisible 
ITuto our grcKSser senses^ but she sees it. 
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MABY. I 

Look I look ! there is another clad in gray * i 
She holds a spmdle m her hand, and | 
threatens | 

To stab me with it I It is Goodwtte * 
Corey ! 

Keep her away ! Now she is coming at ^ 
me ! I 

O mercy I mercy ! I 

i 

WALCOT {thrusting with his surord). I 

There is nothing there I 

KATHEB (to HATKOBNE), 

Do you see anything ? 

HATHORNE. 

The laws that govern 
The spiritual world prevent our seeing 
Things palpable and visible to her. 

These spectres are to us as if they were 
not. 

Mark her ; she wakes. 

Tituba touches her, and she awakes, 

MARY. 

Who are these gentlemen ? 

WALCOT. 

They are our friends Dear Mary, are you 
better ? 

MARY. 

Weak, very weak. 

Taking a spindle from her lap, and hdding it up. 

How came this spindle here ? 

TITUBA. 

You wrenched it from the hand of Good- 
wife Corey 

When she rushed at you. 

HATHORHE, 

Mark that, reverend sir ! 


MATHER. 

it is most marvellous, most inexplicable 1 

TITUBA (picking Up a hit of gray doth from the 
jfloor). 

And here, too, is a bit of her gray dress. 
That the sword cut away. 


MATBER. 

Beholding this, 

It were indeed by far more credulous 


SOI 


To be incredulous than to believe. 

None but a Sadducee, who doubts of all 
Pertammg to the spiritual world, 

Could donbt such manifest and damning 
proofs ! 


HATHORNE 

Are yon convinced ? 

MATHER (to M-^RY'. 

Dear child, be comforted I 
Only by prayer and fasting can you drive 
These Unclean Spirits from joii. An old 
man 

Gives you his blessing. God be with you, 
Mary I 


ACT II 

Scene I. — Giles Corby’s / arm. Morning, 
Enter Corey, with a horseshoe and a hammer. 


COREY. 

Tbe Lord hath prospered me. The nsmg 
sun 

Shines on my Hundred Acres and ray 
woods 

As if he loved them. On a morn like this 

I can forgive mine enemies, and thank God 

For all ms goodness unto me and mme. 

My orchard groans with russets and pear- 
mains ; 

My ripening com shines golden in the sun ; 

My barns are crammed with bay, my cattle 
thrive ; 

The birds sing blithely on the trees around 
me I 

And blither than the birds my heart within 
me. 

But Satan still goes up and down the earth ; 

And to protect this house from his assaults, 

And keep the powers of darkness from my 
door, 

This horseshoe will I nail upon the thresh- 
old. 

Waiis down the horseshoe. 

There, ye night-hags and witches that tor- 
ment 

The neighborhood, ye shall not enter 
here I — 

What is the matter in the Seld?^ — John 
Gloyd I 

The cattle are all running to the woods I — 

John Gloyd I Where is the man ? 

Mnier John OtoTa 
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Look there ! 

What alls the cattle? Are they all be- 
witched ? 

They ran kke nmd. 

nLOTD 

The\ have been overlooked. 

COREY 

The Evil Eye is on them sure enough. 

CaE all the men. Be quick. Go after 
them ! 

Ejtk Gloyo and enttr M.%btha. 

MARTHA, 

What is amiss ? 

( OREY. 

The cattle are bewitched. 

They are broken loose and makmg for the 
Moods 

Wliv will you harbor such delusions, Giles ^ 

Bewutche<i ? Weil, then it was John Gioyd 
liewitched them ; 

I saw him even now take down the bars 

And turn them loose I They ’re only frolic- 
some 

COREY. 

The rascal ! 

MARTHA. 

I was standing in the road, 

Talking with Goodwife Proctor, and I saw 
him. 

COREY. 

With FroctoYs wife? And what says 
Goodwife Proctor ? 

MARTHA. 

Bad things indeed ; the saddest yon can 
hear 

Of Bridget Bishop. She ^s cried out upon ! 

COREY. 

Poor soul ! I ’ve known her forty year or 
more. 

She was the widow Wasselhy 5 and then 

^le parried Oliver, and Bishop next. 

She*s had three husbands. I remember 
well 

My games of shovel-board at Bishop^s 
' laTem 

1» the oM men^ days, and she so gay 

With her red paragon bodiee and her Hb- 

hmt 

Ah, Brhiget always wm a Witch I 


MARTHA 

They ’ll little help her now, — Ler caps and 
ribbons, 

And her led paragon bodice, and her 
plumes. 

With whAii she flaunted in the Meeting- 
house I 

When next she goes there, it will be for 
trial. 

COREY. 

When will that be ? 

MARTHA. 

This very day at ten. 


COREY. 

Tlien get you ready. We will go and see 
it. 

Come ; you shall ride behind me on the pil- 
lion. 

MARTHA. 

Not I You know I do not Lke such things. 
1 wonder yon should I do not believe 
III Witches nor m Witchcraft. 


COREY. 


Well, I do. 

There *s a strange fascination in it all, 

That draws me on and on, I know not why. 


t MARTHA. 

^Yhat do w’e know of spirits good or ill, 

] Or of their power to help us or to harm us ? 


j COREY, 

I Surely what in the Bible must be true. 

Bid not an Evil Spirit come on Saul 
! Bid not the Witch of Endor bring the ghost 
i Of Samuel from his gra\e? The Bible 
i savs so. 


j ^lARTHA. 

j That happened very long ago. 


With God 

There is no long ago. 

MABTH 

, There is with us. 

CORFY. 

And Mary Magdalene liad seven devils, 
And he who dwelt among the tombs a 
legion ! 
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JIARTHA* 

God’s power is infinite. I do not doubt it. 
It lu His pro^Ttdence He once permitted 
Such things to be among the Israelites, 

It does not follow He permits them now, 
And among us who are not Israelites 
But we will not dispute about it, Giles 
Go to the village, if you think it best. 

And leave me here ; 1*11 go about my 
work. \Exii into the hou^ 

COREY 

And I will go and saddle the gray mare 
The last word alw'ays. That is woman’s 
nature 

If an old man will marry a young wife. 

He must make up his mind to many things 
It ’s putting new cloth into an old garment, 
VThen the strain comes, it is the old gfives 
-way. 

Goes to the door. 

Oh Martha ! I forgot to tell you some- 
thing 

I Ve had a letter from a friend of mine, 

A certain Richard Gardner of Nantucket, 
Master and owner of a whaling-vessel ; 

He writes that he is coming down to see us. 
I hope you ’ll like him 

MARTHA 

I will do my best 

COREY. 

That ’s a good woman. Now I will be 
gone. 

Pve not seen Gardner for this twenty 
year; 

But there is something of the sea about 
him, — 

Sometbiug so open, generous, large, and 
strong, 

It makes me lore him better than a bro- 
ther. lEx^iL 

Martha *0 ike door. 

MAKTJrXA. 

Ob these old friends and cronies of my hus- 
band, 

These captains from Nantucket and the 
Cape, 

That come and turn my bouse into a tavern 
With their carousing ! Still, there ’s some- 
thing frank 

In these seafanng mm that makes me 
like them* 


j Why, here ’s a horseshoe nailed upon the 

* doorstep ! 

j Giles has done this to keep away the 

j Witches. 

* I hope this Richard Gardner will Lung with 

him 

A gale of good sound common-sense to 
; blow 

j The fog of these delusions from his brain i 
; COREY (itiihin). 

1 Ho ♦ Martha I Martha ! 

i 

Enter Corey. 

I Have you seen my saddle 9 

; :mabtha. 

. I saw it yesterday. 

I COREY. 

Where did you see it ? 

MARTHA, 

j On a gray mare, that somebody was riding 
1 Along the village road. 

COREY. 

Who was it ? Tell me 

aLABTHA. 

Some one who should have stayed at home. 
COBEY {restraining himself). 

I see ! 

Don’t vex me, Martha. Tell me where it 
is. 

MARTHA, 

I Ve hidden it away. 

COREY. 

Go fetch it me» 

MARTHA. 

Go find it. 

COREY. 

No. I *11 ride clown to the village 
Bare-back ; and when the people stare and 
say, 

“Giles Corey, where’s your saddle?** 1 
will answer, 

A Witch has stolen it.** How shall you 
like that ? 

MARTHA. 

X shall not like it* 
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COKEY. 


FAKMEB 


Tliea go fetch the saddle 
[Enf Mabtha 

If an old man will inarrr a young wife, 
Why then — \\ hy then — why then — he 
niubt spell Baker * 

Mnter Mabtha with the saddle^ uhich she throws 
down 


He does not hear. Good mon*ow, neigiihuj* 
Corey ! 

cobey. 

Good morrow. 

FABWEB, 

Have you seen John Proctor lately ? 


MAETHA. 

There I There % the saddle 

COBBY 

Take it up. 


COBBY. 

No, I have not 

FABMER. 

Then do not see him, Corey* 


MARTHA. 


I won’t ! 


COREY. 

Then let it lie there. I’ll ride to the vil- 
iage. 

And say yon are a Witch. 


COREY. 

Why should I not ? 


FARMER 

Because he *s angry with you 
So keep out of lus way Avoid a quarrel 


MARTHA. 

No, not that, Giles 
She takes up the saddle. 


COREY. 

Why does he seek to fix a quarrel on me ? 

FARMER. 


COREY. 

Now come with me, and saddle the gray 
mare 

With your own hands ; and you shall see 
me ride 

Along the village road as is becoming 

Giles Corey of the Salem Farms, your hus- 
band ! * \Exemt, 

ScEiTB n. — The Grem in front of the fleeting’- 
home in Salem Villiwe. jPeofie timing and 
going, Enter Gues Corey, 

COBEY. 

A melancholy end I Who would have 
thought 

That Bndget Bishop e’er would come to 
this? 

Accused, convicted, and condemned to death 

For Witchcraft I And so good a woman 
too { 

A FARMER. 

Good morrow, neighbor Corey. 

coBEY {mt hearing himX 

Who is safe ? 

How do I kmw but under my own roof 

I too may ^hor Witches, and some Devil 
emitriving against me f 


He says you burned his house. 

COREY. 

I burn bis house ? 

If he says that, John Proctor is a liar ! 

The niffht his house was burned I was m 
bed, 

And I can prove it ! Wby, we are old 
friends * 

He coaid not say tnat of me. 


I heard him say it. 


Be did say it 


COREY. 

Then be shall unsay it 


PARMER. 

He said you did it out of spite to him 

For taking part agmnst you m the quar- 
rel 

You had with your John Gloyd about his 
wages. 

He says you murdered Goodell ; that you 
trampled 

Upon his bcdy till he breathed no more. 

And so beware of him : that ’s my advice I 

iBxU 
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COEEY, 

By Heaven I this is too much * 1 11 seek 
him out, 

And make him eat his words, or strangle 
him* 

1 11 not be slandered at a time like this, 
When every word is made an accusation, 
When every whisper kills, and every man 
Walks with a halter round his neck I 
Enter Gloyd in haste. 

What now ? 

OLOYB. 


Scene III. — Corey’s htehen A taole with 
iupper. Martha knitting 


MARTHA. 

He ’s come at last. I hear him in the pas- 
sage. 

Something has gone amiss with him to-day ; 
I know it by his step, and by the sound 
The door made as he shut it. He is angry. 

Enter Corey with hts rtdt na-wkip As he speaks 
he takes qff'hiss hat and gioces^ and throws them 
down vioientlg. 


cobby. 


I came to look for you Tlie cattle — 


I I say if Satan ever entered man 
I He ’s in John Proctor ! 


What of them ? 


COREY. 

Well, 

Have you found them ? 


GLOYD. 

They are dead. 
I followed them through the woods, across 
the meadows ; 

Then they all leaped mto the Ipswich River, 
And swam across, but could not climb the 
hank, 

And so were drowned. 


MARTHA. 

Giles, wiiat is the matter ? 
Ton frighten me. 

COREY. 

I say if any man 

Can have a Devil in him, then that man 
Is Proctor, — is John Proctor, and no 
other ! 

MARTHA. 

Why, what has he been doing ? 


CORBY. 

You are to blame for this j 

For you took down the bars, and let them 
loose. 

GJDOYB. 

That I deny. They broke the fences down. 

Yon know they were bewitched. 

CORKY. 

Ah, my poor cattle ! 

The Evil Eye was on them ; that is true. 

Day of disaster I Most unlucky day I 

Why did I leave my ploughing and my 
reaping 

To plough and reap this Sodom and Gomor- 
rah ? 

Oh, I could drown myself for sheer vexa- 
tion ! [jSariV. 

Gtmti, 

He going for his cattle. He won’t find 
them. 

% this time they have drifted out to sea. 

They will not break his fences any more, 

Though they may break his heart. And 
what care 1 7 


CORBY. 

Everything t 

What do you think 1 heard there in the 
village ? 

MARTHA. 

I ’m sure I cannot guess. What did you 
hear? 

CORBY. 

He says I burned his house 1 

MARTHA. 

Does he say that 7 

COREY. 

He says I burned his house. I was in bed 
And fast asleep that night ; and I eaa 
prove it. 

MARTHA. 

If he says that, I think the Father of Lies 
Is surely in the man. 

CORBY, 

He does say tliat, 

And that I did it to wreak vengeance (#u 
him 

For taking sides against me in the quarrel 
I had with that John Gloyd about his wages- 
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And God knows that I never bore him mal- 
ice 

For that, as I have told him twenty times ! 

SLlRTmV. 

It is John Gloyd ha** stirred him np to this. 
I do not like that Gloyd. I ttunk him 
crafty, 

Not to be trusted, sullen, and untruthful. 
Come, have your supper. You are tired 
and hungry. 

coaEV 

I ’m angry, and not hungry. 

MABTELV. 

Do eat somethmg. 
You be the better for it. 

COREY \ Sitting down)^ 

I *iu not hungry. 

Xi€t not the sun go down upon your wrath. 

COREY 

It has gone down upon it, and will rise 
To-morrow, and go down again upon it. 
They have trumped up against me the old 
story 

Of cau^iing Goodeirs death by trampling on 
Mm. 

MARTHA* 

Oh, that is false. I know it to be false. 

COREY. 

He has been dead these fourteen years or 
more. 

Why can’t they let him rest ? Why must 
they drag him 

Out of his grave to give me a had name ? 

I did not kill him. In his bed he died. 

As most men die, because Ms hour had 
come* 

I have wronged no man. Why should 
ftpoetor say 

Such things about me ? I will not forgive 
. him 

Till he confesses he has slandered me* 
Then, 1 ’ve more trouble. All my cattle 
pm^ 


COREY 

Xot m this world. 

Did I not tell yon they w^ere ov erlooked ^ 
They ran down through the woods, into the 
meadows, 

And tned to swim the river, and were 
drowned. 

It is a heavy loss. 

SLVRTHA, 

j I hu sorry for it. 

f 

COREY, 

All my dear oxen dead, I loved them, 

1 ^ ]llartha, 

, Next to yourself. I liked to look at them, 

' And watch the breath come out of their wide 
nostrils, 

I And see their patient ejes. Somehow I 
I thought 

I It gave me strength only to look at them. 

! And how they stramed their necks against 
‘ the yoke 

i If I but spoke, or touched them with tlie 
goad! 

They were my friends ; and when Gloyd 
came and told me 

They were all drowned, I could have 

drowned myself 

From sheer vexation ; and I said as much 
To Gloyd and others. 

MARTHA. 

Do not trust John Gloyd 
With anything you would not have re- 
peated. 

COREY. 

As I came through the woods tMs after- 
noon. 

Impatient at my loss, and much perplexed 
With all that I had heard there in the vil- 
lage, 

The yellow leaves lit up the trees about me 
Like an enchanted palace, and I wished 
I knew enough of magic or of Witchcraft 
To change them into gold. Then suddenly 
A tree shook down some crimson leaves 
upon me, 

Like drops of blood, and in the path before 
me 

Stood TItuba the Indian, the old crone. 

MARTHA. 

Were you not frightened t 
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COREY, 

No, I do nofc tliink 
I know tke meaning of that word. Why 
fiightened 

r am not one of those who think the Lord 
Is waiting till He catches them some day 
In the back yard alone ! What should I 
fear 

She started from the bushes by the path, 
And had a basket full of herbs and roots 
For some witch-broth or other, — the old 
hag! 

3L\RTHA, 

She lias been here to-day, 

COREY 

With hand outstretched 
She said “Giles Corey, will \oii sign the 
Book ? » 

“ Avaunt ! ’* I cned “ Get thee behind 
me, Satan ’ ” 

At which she laughed and left me But a 
voice 

Was whispering in my ear continually : 
“Seif-muider is no crime The life of 
man 

Is his, to keep it or to throw away I 

3IARTHA 

'T was a temptation of the Evil One ! 

Giles, Giles ! why will you harbor these 
dark thoughts ? 

COREY (rising), 

I am too tired to talk I ’ll go to bed. 

MARTHA, 

First tell me something about Bridget 
Bishop. 

How did she look ? You saw her ? You 
were there ? 

COREY. 

I *11 tell you that to-morrow, not to-night 
I *U go to bed, 

MARTHA. 

First let us pray together. 

COBBY. 

I cannot pray to-night. 

MARTHA. 

Say the Lard*s Prayer, 
,ind that will eomfort you. 


CORBY. 

I cannot say, 

“As we forgive those that have sinned 
against us,” 

When I do not forgive them. 

MARTHA \kneeiing on the hearth''. 

God forgive you ! 

CORBY. 

I will not make believe ! I say, to-night 

There ’s something thwarts me vrhen I wdsh 
to pi*ay, 

And thrusts into my mind, instead of 
prayers, 

Hate and revenge, and things that are not 
prayers 

Something of my old self, — my old, bad 
hfe, — 

And the old Adam in me, rises up, 

And will not let me pra\. I am afraid 

The De\ il hinders me You know I say 

Just what I think, and nothing more nor 
less, 

And, when I pray, my heart is in iny 
pra} er. 

I cannot say one thing and mean another. 

If I can’t pray, I will not make believe ! 

{Exit Corey. Martha conti nues k neel i ng. 


\CT III 

ScE?rE I — Giles Corey’s IiicAeju Morning. 
CoBFY and Martba fitting at the break/a^t* 
table, 

COREY (rising) 

Well, now I ’ve told you all I saw and 
heard 

Of Bridget Bishop ; and I must be gone. 

MARTHA. 

Don’t go into the village, Giles, to-day. 
Last night you came back tired and out of 
humor. 

COREY, 

Say, angry ; say, right angry, I was never 
In a more devilish temper in my life. 

Ail things went wrong with me, 

MARTHA. 

You were much vexed ; 
So don’t go to the village. 
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COBEY \going\ 

Ko, I won't. 

1 won't go near it. We are going to mow 

The Ipswich meadows tor the aftermath. 

The crop of sedge and rowens. 

5L4RTHA. 

Stay a moment. 

I want to tell you what I dreamed last 
night. 

Do you believe in dreams ? 

COREY. 

Why, yes and no. 

When they come true, then I believe m 
them ; 

When they come false, I don’t belie\e in 
them. 

But let me hear. What did you dream 
about 


‘ HARTHA 

So this delusion grows from bad to worse 
First, a forsaken and forlorn old woman, 
Bagged and wretched, and without a 
friend ; 

Then soniethmg higher. Now it ’s Bridget 
Bishop ; 

, God only knows whose turn it will be next ! 
, The >Iagistrates are blind, the people mad * 
! If they urouid only seize the AtfiietedClul- 
j dren, 

^ And put them in the Workliouse, where 
, they should be, 

j There ’d be an end of all this wickedness, 

[Exit. 

ScE^E 11. “ .fl itreet in Salem Village* 
AIathee and Hathobne. 

MATHER. 

Yet one thing troubles me. 


MARTHA. 

I dreamed that you and 1 were both m 
prison ; 

That we had fetters on our hands and feet ; 

That we were taken before the Magis- 
trates, 

And tried for Witchcraft, and condemned 
to death ! 

I wished to pray ; they would not let me 
pray ; 

You tried to comfort me, and they forbade 
it. 

But the most dreadful thing in all my dream 

Was that they made you testify against 
me ! 

And then there came a kind of mist be- 
tween as ; 

£ could not see you ; and I woke in terror. 

£ never was more thankful in my life 

Than when I found you sleeping at my 
side I 

COBBY iwiih tenderness)* 

It was our talk last night that made you 
dream. 

I sorry for it. 1 11 control myself 

Ani^r tinm, and keep my temper down ! 

I do not like such dreams* — Beraember, 

I’m going to mow the Ipswich Elver 
meailoirs; 

If Gardner comes, you 11 tell him where 
to wm 


, HATHOBNE. 

I And what is that ? 

MATHER. 

May not the Devil take the outward shape 
1 Of innocent persons ? Are we not m dan- 
ger* 

i Perhaps, of punishing some who are not 
I guilty? 

I HATHOBNE. 

I As I have said, we do not trust alone 
I To spectral evidence, 

1 MATHEE, 

t And then again, 

' If any shall be put to death for Witcb- 
j craft, 

We do but kill the body, not the soul 
The Uncleau Spirits that possessed them 
once 

Live still, to enter into other bodies. 

What have we gained ? Surely, there ’s 
nothing gained. 

HATHOBNE. 

Doth not the Scripture say, “Thou shalt 
not sulEer 
A Witch to live ? ” 

MATHER. 

The Scripture sayeth it, 
But speaketh to the Jews ; and we are 
Christians. 

What say the laws of Englaiid ? 
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HATH0R5»B, t 

They make Witchcraft j 
Felony ^\ithout the benefit of Clergy. I 

Witches are burned in England.* You 
have read — I 

For you read all thmgs, not a book escapes 
you — 

The famous Demonology of King James ? ' 

MATHER. I 

A curious volume. I remember also I 

The plot of the Two Hundred, with one j 
Fian, I 

The Register of the Devil, at their head, | 
T(> drown his Majesty on his return 
Fiom Denmark ; how they sailed in sieves 
or riddles 1 

Unto North Berwick Kirk in Lothian, ' 
And, landing there, danced hand in hand, ' 
and sang, | 

“ Good wife, go ye before ! goodwife, go ye \ ! 
If ye ’ll not go before, goodwife, let me * ” ' 
While Geihs Duncan played the Witches’ 
Reel 

Upon a jews-harp. 

HATHORNB. 

Tlien you know full well 
The English law, and that in England 
Witches, 

When lawfully convicted and attainted. 

Are put to death. 

MATBEB. 

When lawfully convicted ; 
That is the point. 

HATHORJTB. 

Yon heard the evidence 
Produced before us yesterday at the tiial 
Of Bridget Bishop. 

MATRER. 

One of the Afflicted, 

I know, bore witness to the apparition 
Of ghosts unto the spectre of this Bishop, 
Saying, " You murdered us I ” of the truth 
whereof 

There was in matter of fact too much sus- 
picion. 

BATHOEKE. 

And when she cast eyes on the Af- 
flicted, 

They were struck down ; and this in such a 
manner 


There could be no collusion in the busi- 
ness. 

And when the accused but laid her hand 
upon them, 

As the\ lay m their swoons, they straight 
revi\ ed, 

Although they stirred not when the others 
touched them. 

SLATHER. 

W’hat most convinced me of the woman^s 
guilt 

Was finding hidden in her cellar wall 

Those poppets made of rags, with headless 
pins 

Stuck into them point outwards, and 
w hereof 

She could not give a reasonable account. 

HATHOBNE. 

When you shall read the testimony gi\eii 

Before the Court in all the other cases, 

I am persuaded you wull find the proof 

No less conclusive than it was in this. 

Come, then, with me, and I will tax jour 
patience 

With readintr of the documents so far 

As may convince you that these sorcerers 

Are lawfully convicted and attainted. 

Like doubting Thomas, you shall lay your 
hand 

Upon these wounds, and you will doubt no 
more. [^Exeunt, 


ScESTE in, — A room in Corey’s home, Mar- 
tha and two Deacons of the church. 

lOARTHA. 

Be seated. I am glad to see you here. 

I know what you are come for You art 
come 

To question me, and learn from my owi 
lips 

If I have anv dealings with the Devil ; 

In short, if I ’m a Witch. 

HEACOH (sitting down). 

Such 18 our purpose. 

How could you know beforehand why we 
came? 


MARTHA. 

•T was only a surmise. 
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DEACOy. 

We cfime to a^k joii, 
You %utli us in churcii 
Wiiat part you ha\e, if auy, m cliese 
matters. 

MABTHX. 

And I make answer, No part whatsoe\er. 

I am a farmer’s wife, a wuiku'g woman ; 
You see my spmmng-wheei, \ou see my 
loom, 

You know the duties of a farmer’s wife, 
And are not ignorant that my life among 
you 

Has been without reproach until this clay. 
Is It not true 

DEAC 02 ?. 

So much w'e *re boiiucl to oivn ; 
And say it frankly, and without reserve 

MAUTHA. 

I He heard the idle tales that are abroad ; 

I \e heard it whispered that I am a Witch ; 
I eaimot help it. I do not beUe^e 
In any Witchcraft. It is a delusion. 

DEACOK. 

How can you say that it is a delusion, 
When all our learned and good men believe 
It ? — 

Our Ministers and worshipful Magistrates ? 

MABTH V. 

rheir eyes are blinded, and see not the 
truth. 

Perhaps one day they will be open to it. 

DEACOK. 

You answer boldly. The A^icted Chil- 
dren 

Say you appeared to them. 

maetha. 

And did they say 

What clothes I came in ^ 

BEACON. 

Ko, they could not tell. 
They said that you foresaw onr visit here. 
And blinded them, so that they could not 
see 

Thf dolto you wore. 

XAETHA. 

Tim cunning, crafty girls I 
I aay to yo^ Ib all 


I ne^er have appeared to anr one 
In my own person If toe D«\u takes 
My shape to hurt these chudien, or affiict 
them, 

I am not gmlty of it And I s.iy 
It s all a mere delusion of the senses 

I greatly fear that you will find too late 
It Is not so 

MAETHA ‘'rising^' 

Thej do accuse me falsely. 
It is delusion, or it is deceit. 

There is a story in the ancient Scriptures 
Which much 1 wonder comes not to \oui' 
minds. 

Let me repeat it to you. 

BEACON. 

We will hear it 

MAETHA. 

It came to pass that Nalwth had a vineyard 
Hard by the palace of the King called 
Ahab 

And Ahab, King of Israel, spake to Xaboth, 
And said to him, Give unto me thy vine- 
yard, 

That I may have it for a garden of herbs, 
And I will give a better vineyard for it, 
Or, if it seemeth good to thee, its worth 
In money. And then Yaboth said to Ahab, 
The Lord forbid it me that I should give 
The inheritance of my fathers unco thee. 
And Ahab came into his house displeased 
And heavy at the words w'hich JsTaboth 
spake, 

And laid him down upon his bed, and 
turned 

His face away ; and he would eat no bread. 
And Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, came 
And said to him, Why is thy spiuL sad ? 
And he said unto her, Because I «spake 
To Xaboth, to the Jezreelite, and said. 
Give me thy vineyard ; and he answered^ 
saying, 

I will not give my vineyard unto thee. 

And JezelSl, the wife of Ahab, said, 

Host thou not rule the realm of Israel ? 
Arise, eat bread, and let thy heart be 
merry ; 

I will give SabothH vineyard unto thee. 

So she wrote letters in King Ahab’s name, 
And seized them with his seal, and sent the 
letters 

Unto the elders that wer^ In his city 
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Dwelling with Naboth, and unto the nobles ; | 
And in the letters wTote, Proclaim a fast ; I 
And set this Naboth high among the 
people, 1 

And set two men, the sons of Behai, ' 

Before him, to bear witness and to say, I 
Thou didst blaspheme against God and the 
King ; 

And carry him out and stone him, that he j 
die * 

And the eiders and the nobles in the city 
Did even as Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, ' 
Had sent to them and written m the letters. 

And then it came to pass, when Ahab i 
heard i 

Naboth was dead, that Ahab rose to go i 
Down unto Naboth’s vineyard, and to take I 
Possession of it. And the w^ord of God ' 
Came to Elijah, saying to him, Arise, 

Go down to meet the King of Israel j 

In Naboth’s vineyard, whither he hath gone j 
To take possession. Thou shaft speak to ! 

him, ! 

Saying, Thus saith the Lord ! What ! hast 
thou killed 

And also taken possession ? In the place 
Wherem the dogs have licked the blood of 
Naboth 

Shall the dogs lick thy blood, — ay, even 
thine I 

Bo^ qfthe Beetcons start from their seats. 

And Ahab then, the King of Israel, 

Said, Hast thou found me, O mine enemy ? 
Elijah the Prophet answered, I have found 
thee I 

So will it be with those who have stirred up 
The Sons of Belial here to bear false wit- 
ness 

And swear away the lives of innocent peo- 
ple ; 

llieir enemy will find them out at last, 

The Prophet’s voice will thunder, I have 
found thee t [Bxeuni, 


Scene IV. — Meadows on Jhswich Eiver. Coeev 
and his men snowing; Cobbv in advance, 

OOBET. 

Well done, my men. Yon see, I lead the 
ieldl 

I an old man, but I ean swing a scythe 
Better than most ol yoit, though you be 
younger. 

Bangs h*s scythe npon a Ires. 


GLOYD (aside to ike othersi. 

How strong he is ! It ’s supernatural. 

No man so old as he is has such strength. 
The De%ii helps him ^ 

COBEY i^mping hisforehfad * 

Now we ’ll rest awhile, 
And take our nooning. What ’s the mat- 
ter with you ^ 

You are not angry with me, — are you, 
Gloyd ? 

Come, come, we will not quarrel. Let ’s be 
friends. 

It ’s an old story, that the Raven said, 
*<Read the Third of Colossians and fif- 
teenth.” 

GLOYD. 

You ’re handier at the scythe, but I can 
beat you 
At wi'estliDg 

COBBY 

Well, perhaps so. I don’t know. 
I never wrestled with }ou. Why, you ’re 
vexed ♦ 

Come, come, don’t bear a grudge. 

GLOYD. 

You are afraid. 

COBBY. 

What should I be afraid of? All bear 
witness 

The challenge comes from him. Now, 
then, my man. 

They wrestle^ and Gloyd is tkrmn, 

ONE OF THE MEN. 

That ’s a fair fall. 

AKOTHEE. 

’T was nothing but a foil I 

OTBEBS. 

You ’ve hurt him I 

COREY (helping GWwn rise}* 

No ; this meadow-land is soft 
You ’re not hurt, — are you, Gloyd ? 

GLOYD (rising). 

No, not much hurt. 

COBET. 

Well, then, shake hands ; and there ’s m 
end of it. 
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How do you like that Cornish hug, my lad ? [ coasy. 

And now we ’ll see what ’s in oui liasket ' The dream ! the dream ! O God, be mero 
here. { ciful ! 

GLOYB [aside . 

The Deni and all his imps ai-e in that S'*® y““- 

The clntch of his ten fingers burns like , coret (putting m his jaclet . 

Ilj.g I vt here s my horse ? 

; Don’t stand there staring, fellows Where’s 
my horse ? iExit Corey. 


COBBY {reverentmlhj taling ^oi), 

God bless the food He liath provided for 
us, 

And make ns thankful for it, for Christ’s 
sake ! 

He lifts up a keg of sider^ and drinks from it 

GliOYD 

Do you see that ^ Don’t tell me it ’s not 
W itchcraft. 

Two of ns could not lift that cask as he 
does ! 

Corey putsdmm ihekeg^ and opens a basket A 
voice ts heard calling 

VOICE, 

Ho ! Corey, Corey ! 

COREY. 

What is that ? I surely 
Heard some one calling me by name ! 

VOICE. 

Giles Coiey ! 

Enter a bog., running^ and out of breath, 
BOY. 

Is Master Corey here ? 

COBBY. 

Yes, here I am. 

BOY, 

O Master Corey ! 

CSOBEYa 

Well? 

BOY. 

Your wife — your wife 

COBBY. 

Wlwi happened to my wife ? 

BOY 

Sbe ’s sent tp prison t 


GLOYB 

Under the trees there. Run, old man, run, 
run ! 

I You He got some one to wrestle with you 

I now 

j Who *11 trip your heels up, with your Cor- 

j nish hug. 

! If there *s a Devil, he has got you now. 

! Ah, there he goes ! His horse is snorting 

I fire! 

j OXE OF THE 3EEX. 

, John Gloyd, don’t talk so I It ’s a shame 
to talk so ! 

He *s a good master, though you quarrel 
with him. 

GLOYD. 

If hard work and low wages make good 
masters. 

Then he is one. But I think otherwise. 

Come, let us have our dinner and be merry, 

And talk about the old man and tlie 
Witches. 

I know some stories that will make you 
laugh. 

They sit doun on the grass, and eat, 

Row there are Goody Cloyse and Goody 
Good, 

Who have not got a decent tooth between 
them, 

And yet these children— the Afflicted 
Children — 

Say that they bite them, and show marks 
of teeth 

Upon their arms ! 

OKB OF THE MEN. 

That makes the wonder greater 

That ’s Witchcraft. Why, if thev had teeth 
like yours, 

*T would be no wonder if the girls were 
bitten ! 
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GLOTD 


And then those ghosts that come out of 1 
their graves j 

And cry, “ You murdered us ! you mur- ' 
dered us ! ” j 

ONE OP THE MEN. ( 

And all those Apparitions that stick pins | 
Into the fiesh of the Afdicted Children ! ' 


! 


GLOYB. 


Till you were drowned j and that would 
stop your talking, 

If nothing else will. Let me sleep, I say. 


ACT IV 

Scene I. — Green in front of th mUage 
Meeting-house, An exmied cro^ gMering. 
Enter John Oioyb. 

A PAHMEH. 


Ob those AfSieted Children I They know 
well 

Where the pms come from. I can tell you 
that. 

And there ’s old Corey, he has got a horse- 
shoe 

Nailed on his doorstep to keep o£E the 
Witches, 

And all the same his wife has gone to 
prison. 

05»E OP THE MEN. 


1 Who will be tried to-day ? 

A SECOND, 

I do know. 
Here is John Gloyd. Ask him | he knows. 

PAEMEE, 

Whose turn is it to-day f 

Giom 

It ’s Ooodwile 


Oh, she ’s no Witch. I ’ll swear that Good- 
wife Corey 

Never did harm to any living creature 
She 's a good woman, if there ever was 
one. 

GLOYD. 

Well, we shall see. As for that Bridget 
Bishop, 

She has been tried before ; some years 
ago 

A negro testified he saw her shape 
Sitting upon the rafters in a barn, 

And holding in its hand an egg ; and while 
He went to fetch his pitchfork, she had 
vamshed. 

And now be quiet, will you ? I am tired, 
And want to sleep here on the grass a 
little. 

7%ey stretch themselves on the grass. 


PAE3IEB. 

Giles Corey’s wife? 

GLom 

The same. She Is mine. 
It will go hard with her with all her pmy- 
iug. 

The hypocrite I She *s always m heat' 
ioQiees ; 

But she prays to the BevH when she i^eays* 
Let us go m. 

A trumpet 

PABKm 
Here come the 

SECOND FAWlrnm^ > \ ^ ^ ^ 

Who ’s the tall man in front t ‘ ^ ' 

, ’ ''if ' K 

GLOYD 


ONE OP THE MEN. 

There may be Witches nding through the 
air 

Over our heads on broomsticks at this mo- 
ment, 

Bound for some Satan’s Sabbath m the 
woods 

To be baptized. 

GLOYD. 

I wish they ’d take you with them, 

Ami hold you under waters head and ears. 


Oh, that h 

A Justice of the Court, and Quarterfas^r 

In the Three County Troop. He ’ll silt 
the matter. 

That ’s Corwin with him ; and the mm m 
black 

Is Cotton Mather, Mmister of Boston. 

Enter Hathobnb and other 
horseback ^ follotoed by the Sfierif^ cemslieme» 
and attendants on foot. The Magistrates daV 
mount, and enter the Meeting-house w&ii Ikr 
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FAB’aSB. 

The Meehng^-house is full. I never saw 
So great a crowd before. 

GLOYD 

Xo matter. Come 

We shall find room enougii by elbowing 
Our way among them. Pat \ our shoulder 
to it. 

PABMER. 

There were not half so many at the tnal 
Of Goodwife Bishop. 

GXXiTO 

Keep close after me 
1 *11 find a place for you. They ’H want me 
there. 

I am a tneiid of Corey’s, as you know, 

And he can’t do without me just at present. 

[Exeunt 


The King and Queen, as well as of the 
btatixte 

^lade and provided m that ease. What 
say you ? 

MARTHA 

j Before I ans\\er, give me leave to pray. 

HATHOR20:. 

W e liave not sent for you, nor are we here, 
j To hear ^ou pray, but to examine you 
; In whatsoever is alleged against you. 

Why do you hurt this person ? 

* MARTHA. 

' I do not. 

I am not guilty ot the charge against me. 

MARY. 

‘ Avoid, she-devil ! You may torment me 
I now ! 

j Avoid, avoid, Witch ! 


Scene TI. — Interior of the Meeting -hou%e, i 
Mather and the Magistrates seated in Jront i 
o /* the pulpit. Before them a rained platjorm t 
Mahthaim chains, OoKE.rnear her, Mary ^ 
Waecot in a chair A crowd of spectators,, 
among them GtOYD. Confusion ana murmurs j 
during the scene, ' 


MARTHA, 

I am innocent. 

I never had to do with any Witchcraft 
Since 1 was born. I am a gospel womau. 

MARY. 

You are a gospel Witch ! 


hathorne. 

Call Martha Corey. 

MARTHA. 

I am here. 

HATHORNE. 

Come forward. 
She flsc«#i£?s the platform. 

The Jurors of our Sovereign Lord and Lady 
The King and Queen, here present, do ac- 


MARTHA {clasping her hands^. 

Ah me ! ah me I 
Oh, give me leave to pray ! 

MART {stretching out her hands). 

She hurts me now. 
See, she lias pinched my hands i 

HATHORNE. 

Who made these marks 

Upon her hands ? 


cuse you 

Of having on the tenth of June last past, 
And divers other times before and after, 
Wickedly used and practised certain arts 
Called Witchcrafts, Sorceries, and Incanta- 
tions, 

Against one I^Iary Walcot, single woman. 
Of Wem Tillage ; by which wicked arts 
The aforesaid Mary Walcot was tor- 
mented, 

Tmrtured* aMieted, pined, consumed, and 
wasted, 

the peace of our Sovereign I^urd 
' Lidy 


MARTHA. 

I do not know. I stand 
Apart from her. I did not touch her hands. 

hatRobne, 

Who hurt her then ? 

MARTHA. 

I know not. 


HATHORNE. 

% bewitched t 


Do you thittJK 
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MARTHA. 

Indeed I do not think so 
I am no Witch, and have no faith m 
Witches. 

HATHORiiE. 

Then answer me . When certain persons 
came 

To see you yesterday, how did you know 
Beforehand why they came ? 

MARTHA* 

I had had speech ; 
The children said I huit them, and I 
thought 

These people came to question me about it. 

HATHOENE. 

How did you know the children had been 
told 

Co note the clothes you wore ? 

MAETHA. 

My husband told me 
kVliat others said about it. 

HATHOEKE. 

Goodman Corey, 

§ay, did you tell her ? 

CORBY. 

I must speak the truth ; 
1 did not tell her. It was some one eise. 

HATHORNE. 

Did you not say your husband told you so ? 
How dare you tell a he in this assembly ? 
Who told you of the clothes ? Confess the 
truth. 

Martha hites lips^ and is silent. 

Tou bite your lips, but do not answer me ! 

MARY 

^h, she is biting me ! Avoid, avoid I 

3BUTHORNE. 

Tou said your husband told you, 

MARTHA. 

Yes, he told me 

the children said I troubled them. 


' HATHOBifE. 

; Then tell me, 

; Why do you trouble them 

»IARTHA. 

I have denied it. 

MARY. 

She threatened me , stabbed at me with 
her spmdle ; 

And, when my brother thrust her with his 
sword. 

He tore her gown, and cut a piece away. 
Here are they both, the spmdle and the 
cloth. 

Shows them. 

HATHOBJi'E. 

And there are perbons here who know the 
truth 

Of wkit has now been said. What answ'er 
make you ? 

MARTHA. 

I make no answer Give me leave to pray. 

HATHORNE 

Whom would you pray to 

MARTHA. 

To my God and Father 

HATHORKE, 

Who is your God and Father ? 

MARTHA. 

The Almighty I 

HATHORis’E 

f Doth he Tou pray to say that he is God 
It IS the Prince of Darkness, and not God. 

MARY 

There is a dark shape whispering in hei 
ear. 

HATHORNE, 

What does it say to you ? 

MARTHA. 

I see no shape. 

HATHORNE, 

Did you not hear it whisper ? 

MARTHA. 

I beard nothing 
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MAKY, 

Wliat torture ! Ah, what agonv I suffer ! 
Falls into a swoon, 

HATHORSTE. 

ICoa see this woman cannot stand before 
jou. 

If you would look for mercy, you must look 
ill God’s way, by tjonfession of your guilt 
Wh} does your spectre haunt and hurt this 
person? 

>LaiTHA, 

I do not know. He who appeared of old 
In Samuel’s shape, a samt and glorified, 
May come m w'hatsoe\er shape he chooses 
I cannot help it. I am sick at heart I 

COKEY, 

0 Martha, Martha I let me hold your hand. 

HATHORNE. 

No ; stand aside, old man 

MARY (starting aph 

Look there ^ Look there I 

1 see a little bird, a yellow bird, 

Perched on her finger ; and it peeks at me. 
Ah, it will tear mine eyes out 1 

MARTHA. 

I see nothing. 

HATHOBKE, 

*Tis the Familiar Spirit that attends her. 

MAJRT, 

Now it has flown away. It sits up there 
Upon the rafters. It is gone j is vanished. 

MARTHA. 

Giles, wipe these tears of anger from mine 
eyes. 

Wipe the sweat from my forehead I am 
faint. 

Shs hans against the railing. 

MARY. 

Oh, Bkm is crushing me with all her weight ! 

HATHOEKR 

IM yon not carry <mee the Devil’s Book 
t 0 tlli yimng woman ? 

MAitma. 

New 


BATWORyiil, 

Ha\ e you signed it, 

Or touched it ? 

' aiARTHA. 

, No ; I never saw it. 

HATHOBKE, 

Did you not scourge her with an iron rod ? 

MARTHA. 

No, I did not If any Evil Spirit 
> Has taken my shape to do these evil deeds, 
; I cannot help it. I am innocent. 

' HATHOBKE. 

I Did you not say the Mamstrates were 
j blind ? 

* That you would open their eyes ? 

MARTHA (With a scornful laugh). 

Yes, I said that ; 

If you call me a sorceress, you are blmd I 
If you accuse the innocent, you are blind ! 

' Can the innocent be guilty ? 

HATHOBKE. 

Did you not 

, On one occasion hide your husband’s saddle 
j To hinder him from coming to the Ses- 
i sions ? 

\ 

MARTHA. 

I thought it was a folly in a farmer 
To w'afate his time pursuing such illusions. 

HATHOBKE. 

What was the bird that this young woman 
saw 

i Just now upon your hand ? 

! 3AABTHA. 

j I know no bird 

HATHOBKE. 

Have you not dealt with a Familiar Spirit ? 

MARTHA. 

No, never, never I 

HATHOBKE. 

What then was the Book 
You showed to this young woman, and 
besought her 
I To write in it ? 
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MARTHA. ‘ 

Where should I have a book ? , 
I showed her none, nor have none. i 

iO.BY I 

The next Sabbath j 
Is the Communion Day, but j&lartha Corey ' 
Will not be there ! 

MARTHA. 

Ah, you are all agaia&t me. 
What can I do or say ? 

HATHOBNE 

You can confess. 

M^THA. 

No, I cannot, for I am innocent. 

HATHORNE. 

We have the proof of many witnesses 
That you are guilty. 

JLARTHA, 

Give me leave to speak. 
Will you condemn me on such evidence, — 
You who have known me for so many 
years ? 

Will you condemn me in this house of God, 
Where I so long have worshipped with you 
all? 

Where I have eaten the bread and drunk 
the wme 

So many times at our Lord’s Table wuth 
you? 

Bear witness, you that hear me ; you all 
know 

That I have led a blameless life among 
you, 

That never any whisper of snspicion 
Was breathed against me till this accusa- 
tion. 

And shall this count for nothing? Will 
you take 

life away from me, because this girl, 
Who is distraught, and not m her right 
mind. 

Accuses me of things I blush to name ? 

HATHOBNE. 

What I is it not enough? Would you 
hear more ? 

Giles Corey ! 

COREY. 

I am here. 


HA THORNE. 

Come forward, then. 
Corey ascendb the platforvu 
Is it not true, that on a certain night 
You were impeded strangely in your 
prayers ? 

That somethmg hindered you? and that 
you left 

This woman here, your wnfe, kneeling 
alone 

Upon the hearth ? 

COBFY. 

Yes ; I cannot deny it. 

HATHORKE. 

Did you not say the Devil hindered you ? 

COREY. 

I think I said some words to that effect. 

HATHORIhE. 

Is it not true, that fourteen head of cattle, 
To you belonging, broke from their en- 
closure 

And leaped into the river, and were 
drowned ? 

COREY. 

It is most true. 

HATHORNE. 

And did vou not then say 
That they were overlooked 

COREY. 

So much I said. 
I see ; they ’re drawing round me closer, 
closer, 

A net I cannot break, cannot escape from ! 

{A&ide.\ 

HATHORiTE. 

Who did these things ? 

COBEY. 

I do not know who did them. 

HATHORNE. 

Then I will tell you It is some one neai 
you; 

You see her now ; this woman, your ovvi 
wife. 

COREY. 

I call the heavens to witness. It is false f 
She never harmed me, never hindered me 
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In a!iythu'» bjit what I shouhl nut do. 

And I bear witnesss m the bight oi heaven. 

And in God's house here, that I never kiie^ 
hei 

As otherw ise than patient, brave, and true, 

Faitlitul, forgn mg, full of chancy, 

A virtuouh and industrious and good wife 1 

HATHOR>'X 

Tut, tut, man ; do nut rant so i.k your 
speech ; 

You are a witness, not an advocate* ! 

Here, bhenft', take this woman back to 
pnson. 

M \RTHA. 

0 Giles, this dav \ouHe sworn awav mv 

life! ‘ “ 

’VURY 

Go, go and 30m the Witches at the door. 

Do you not hear the drum Do 3 ou not 
see them 

Go quick Thej’ ’re waiting for yon You 
are late. 

[Exit YDrtha , COR^Y fallowing, 
CORET 

The dream I the dream ! the dream I 

HATHORNE. 

What does he say* ? 

Giles Corev, go not hence. You are yonr- 
sidt* 

Accused of W itchcraf t and of Sorcery 

By many witnesses. Say, are you guilty ? 

COREY. 

1 know my death is foreordained by you, — 

Mihe and my wife’s. Therefore I will not 

amswer. 

Jhtring the rest of the scene he remains silent 

HATHORNE, 

Do yon refuse to plead ? — *T were better 
lor you 

To make confession, or to plead Not 

Guilty. — 

Do yon not liear me?*— Answer, are you 
guilty ? 

Do jm not know a heavier doom awaits 
you, 

If you refuse to plead, than if found 
guilty ? 

Whem h J^Gloydf 


GLOTB {ctuhuxg for Hard) 

Here am I 

HAXHOR^'E 

Tell the Court ; 

Have you not seen the supernatural pow^er 

Of this old man ? Have you not seen him 
do 

Strange feats of strength ? 

GLOYD. 

I ’ve seen him lead the field, 

Oil a hot day, in mowing, and against 

Us younger Wii ; and I have wrestled with 
him 

He threw me like a feather I have seen 
him 

Lift up a barrel with his single hands, 

Which two strong men could hardly lift to- 
gether, 

And, holding it above bis head, drink from 
it. 

HATHORNE. 

That is enough ; we need not question 
further 

What answer do yon make to this, Giles 
Corey ? 

MARY. 

See there I See there ! 

HATHOBKB. 

What IS it ? I see nothing. 

MARY. 

Look! Look! It is the ghost of Robeit 
Goodell, 

Whom fifteen years ago this man did mur- 
der 

By stamping on his body ! In bis shroud 

He comes here to bear witness to the 
crime I 

The crowd shrinks back from Corey in ‘’torror. 

HAYHORNE. 

Ghosts of the dead and voices of the liv^ 
ing 

Bear witness to your guilt, and you must 
die ! 

It might have been an easier death. Y'our 
doom 

Will be on your own head, and not on ours. 

Twice more will you be questioned ot these 
things ; 
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Twice more liave room to plead or to con- 
fess. 

if you are contumacious to the Coiut, 

And if, when questioned, you refuse to an- 
swer, 

Then by the Statute you will be condemned i 

To the peine forte efdure I To have jour 
body 

Pressed by great weights until you shall be 
dead ! 

And may the Lord have mercy on your 
sou! 2 


ACT V 

Schnb I — Corey's farm as m Act XI , Scene 
L JSnter Eichard GA»i>ifBR, looking round 
him* 

GABDR’ER. 

Here stands the house as I remember it, 

The four tall poplar-trees before the door ; 

The house, the bam, the orchard, and the 
well, 

With its moss-covered bucket and its 
trough ; 

The garden, with its hedge of currant^ 
bushes ; 

The woods, the harvest-fields ; and, far be- 
yond, 

Hie pleasant landscape stretching to the 
sea. 

But everything is silent and deserted ! 

No bleat of flocks, no bellowing of herds, 

No sound of flails, that should be beatingr 
now; 

Nor man nor beast astir What can this 
mean ? 

Knocks at the door 

What ho ! Giles Corey ! Hillo-ho 1 Giles 
Corey ! — 

No answer but the echo from the bam, 

And the ill-omened cawing of the crow. 

That yonder wings his flight across the 
fields, 

As if he scented carnou in the air. 

JEnter Tituba mth a basket. 

What woman ’s this, that, like an appari- 
tion. 

Haunts this deserted homestead in broad 
day ? 

Woman, who are you ? 
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TlTtTBA. 

I Tituba. 

I am John Indian's wife. I am a ^Viteh• 

GARDKFR. 

What are you doing here ? 

T1TUB\, 

I am gathering herbs, — 

Cmquefoil, and saxifrage, and pennyroyal. 

GAHONER {looking at the kerbs). 

This is not cmquefoil, it is deadly night* 
shade ! 

This IS not saxifrage, but hellebore ! 

This IS not pennyroyal, it is henbane ! 

Do you come here to poison these good 
people? 

TITCBA. 

I get these for the Doctor in the Village. 

Beware of Tituba. I pinch the children ; 

Make little poppets and stick pins in them, 

And then the children cry out they are 
pricked. 

The Black Dog came to me, and said, 
“ Serve me 1 

I was afraid. He made me hurt the chil- 
dren* 

GARBBER. 

Poor soul! She 's crazed, with all these 
Devil's doings. 

TITUBA. 

Will yon, sir, sign the Book ? 

GARBirER, 

No, I ’ll not sign it. 

Where is Giles Corey ? Do you know 
Giles Corey ? 

TITUBA. 

He 's safe enough. He 's down there in 
the prison 

GABBBER 

Corey in prison ? What is he accused of ? 

TITUBA. 

Giles Corey and Martha Corey are in prison 

Down there in Salem Villa^. Both are 
Witches. 

She came to me and whispered, “ Kill the 
children ! ” 

Both signed the Bo(^ I 
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GAB1?5EK. I 

Begone, you imp of darkness ^ ‘ 
You Devil’s dam ! j 

TITITBA. • 

Beware of Tituba ! ^ 

[ExU. , 

GimOKEB. ‘ 

How often out at sea on stormy nights, i 
When the 'waves thundered round me, and j 
the wind | 

Bellow’ed, and beat the canvas, and mj ship * 
Clove through the solid darkness, like a , 
wedge, [ 

I’ve thought of him, upon his pleasant ‘ 
farm, j 

Living in quiet with his thrifty housewife, ! 
And envied him, and wished his fate were I 
unne ! 

And now 1 find him shipwrecked utterly, 
Drifting upon this sea of sorceries, 

And lost, perhaps, beyond ail aid of man! 

{^ExU 

SoBirai II. — The prison, Giles Corey at a 
table on which are some papers. 

COREY 

Kow I have done with earth and all its 
eares ; 

I give my worldly goods to my dear chil- 
dren ; 

M} body I bequeath to my tormentors, 

Ani my immortal soul to Him who made 
it. 

O God I who in thy wisdom dost afflict me 
With an affliction greater than most men 
Have ever yet endured or shall endure, 
Sufflsr me not in this last bitter hour 
For any pains of death to fall from thee 1 

MARTHA IS heard nnging. 

Arise, 0 righteous Lord ^ 

And disappoint my foes ; 

Thev are but thine avenging sword, 

Whose wounds are swift to close. 

CORBV. 

Hark, bark ! it is her voice I She is not 
dead I 

She lives ! I am not utterly forsaken t 

MARtHA, 

By thlae abounfflr^ grae^ 

And nief<ueB mmtiplieA 


I shall awake, and see thy face , 

I shall be satisfied. 

Corey hides his face in kis hands Enter the 

Jailer, yb/loircd bg Kichard Gardner. 

JAILER. 

Here ’s a seafaring man, one Richard Gard- 
ner, 

A friend of yours, who asks to speak with 
you 

CoBFY rises. They embrace, 

COREY 

I ’m glad to see you, ay, right glad to see 

5 OIL 

GARDNER, 

And I am most sorely grieved to see you 
thus 

COBEY. 

Of all the friends I had in happier days. 
You are the first, ay, and the only one, 
That comes to seek me out in my disgrace ’ 
And you but come in time to say farewell 
They ’ve dug my grave already in the field 
I thank you. There is something in your 
presence, 

I know not what it is, that gives me 
strength 

Perhaps it is the heariug of a man 
Familiar with ail dangers of the deep, 
Familiar with the cries of drowning men, 
With fire, and wreck, and foundering ships 
at sea ! 

GARDNER. 

Ah, I have never known a •wreck like 
yours ! 

Would I could save you ! 

COBEY, 

Do not speak of that. 
It is too late, I am resolved to die. 

GARDNER, 

Why would you die who have so much to 
live for ? — 

Y'our daughters, and — 

COREY. 

You cannot say the word 
My daughters have gone from me. They 
are married ; 

They have their homes, their thoughts, 
apart from me ; 
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I wili not say their hearts, — that were too 
cruel. 

What would you have me do 

Coufess and hve. 

COBEY. 

That ’s what they said who came here yes- 
terday 

To lay a heavy weight upon my conscience 
By telling me that I was driven forth 
M an uiivTorthy member of their church. 

GAKDNEB. 

It is an aw'ful death. 

COKEY. 

’T IS but to drown. 

And have the weight of all the seas upon 
you. 

GAKDKEB. 

Say something ; say enough to feud off 
death 

Till this tornado of fanaticism 
Sieves itself out- Let me come in between 
you 

And youi severer self, with my plain sense ; 
Do not be obstmate. 

COBEY. 

I will not plead. 

If I denv, I am condemned already, 

In courts where ghosts appear as witnesses, 
And swear uien^s lives away. If I coufess, 
Dien I confess a he, to buy a life 
Which IS uot life, but only death in life. 

I will not bear false witness against any, 
Not even against myself, whom I count 
least 

GAEDKEB (aside). 

Ah, what a noble character is this 1 

COBET. 

I pray you, do not urge me to do that 
You would not do yourself. I have already 
The bitter taste of death upon my lips ; 

I feel the pressure of the heavy weight 
That wiB crush out my life within fchivS hour ; 
But if a word could save me, and that 
word 

Were not the Truth ; nay, if it did hut 
swerve 

A hairVbreadth from the Truth, I would 
not say it ! 


GABDNEB i aside). 

How mean I seem beside a mau like this I 

COKFY 

As for my w ifc, my Martha and my Mar- 
tyr, — 

Whose virtues, like the stars, unseen by day, 
Though numberless, do but await the dark 
To manifest themselves unto aU e\es, — 
She who first won me from my evil ways, 
And taught me how to Hve by her example, 
By her example teaches me to <Ue, 

And leads me onward to the better life ! 

SHEBIEF imth&uV 

Giles Corey ! Come 1 The hour has struck I 

COKEY, 

I come ! 

Here is my body ; ye may torture it, 

But the immortal soul ye cannot crush 1 

[Exeunt, 

Scene HI. — A street in the Village, Enter 
Gloyd and others, 

GLOYD. 

Quick, or we shall be late ! 

A MAN. 

That \ not the way. 
Come here ; come np this lane. 

GLOYD 

I wonder now 

If the old man will die, and will not speak ? 
He ’s obstinate enough and tough enough 
For anything on earth. 

A bell tolls. 

Hark ! What is that ? 

A MAN. 

The passing belL He ’s dead I 

GEOYO. 

We are too late. 
[Exeutd in haste. 

Scene IY, — A field near thegraveyard, Giles 
Cobby lying dead^ mth a great stone on his 
^east. The Sheriff at his head^ Richako 
Gabbnek at his feet, A crowd bmind. The 
bell tolling. Enter Haikobne and Mathek. 

HATBOENE 

This is the Potter’s Field. Behold the fate 
Of those who deal in Witchcrafts, and, 
when questioned. 
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Refuse to p!ead tfaeir guilt or innocence, 

And stubbornly drag death upon them- . 
seUes. 

MATHES. 

O sight most horrible ! In a land like this, 
fepangled ^ith Churches ErangeUcal, 

In wrapped in our salvations, must we seek ' 
In mouMering statute-books of English ' 
Courts 

Some old forgotten Law, to do such deeds ? 
Those who lie buried in the Potter’s Field 
Will rise again, as surely as oursehes ; 

That sleep m honored graves with epitaphs ; 
And this poor man, whom we have made a 
victim, I 

Hereafter will be counted as a martyr I 


FINALE 
SAINT JOHN 

Baikt JoHjf wandering over iheface gftlw Earth, 
SAXKT JOHN. 

The Ages come and go, 

The Centuries pass as Years ; 

My hair is white as the snow, 

My feet are w’eary and slow, 

The earth is wet with my tears ! 

The kingdoms crumble, and fall 
Apart, like a mined wall. 

Or a Wnk that is undermined 
By a river’s ceaseless flow, 

And leave no trace behind I 
The w'orld itself is old ; 

The portals of Time unfold 

On hinges of iron, that grate 

And groan with the rust and the weight, 

Like the hinges of a gate 

That hath fallen to decay ; 

Bat the evil doth not cease ; 

There is w^ar instead of peace, 

Instead of Love there is hate ; 

And still I must wander and wait, 

^11 1 must watch and pray, 

Hot forgetting in whose sight, 

A thousand years in tbeir flight 
Are as a sini^e day. 

Tha lile of man Is a gleam 
Of %lit, that comes and goes 
lake the eourae of the Holy Stream, 
river, that flows 
fWo no one lmow% 

Throf^ the lake of Oaltko, 


Through forests and level lands, 

Over rocks, and shallows, and sands 
Of a wilderness wild and vast, 

Till it findeth its rest at last 
In the desolate Dead Sea I 
But alas ! alas for me 
Hot ^et this rest shall be ! 

What, then ! doth Charity fail ? 

Is Faith of no avail ? 

Is Hope blown out like a light 
By a gust of wind in the night ? 

The clashing of creeds, and the strife 
Of the many beliefs, that in vain 
Perplex man’s heart and brain, 

Are naught but the rustle of leaves, 
When the breath of God upheaves 
The boughs of the Tree of Life, 

And they subside again ! 

And I remember still 

The words, and from whom they came, 

Hot he that repeateth the name, 

But he that doeth the will ! 

And Him evermore I behold 
Walking in Galilee, 

Through the cornfield’s waving gold, 

In hamlet, in wood, and in wold, 

By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 

He tottcheth the sightless eyes j 
Before him the demons flee ; 

To the dead He sayeth : Arise I 
To the living ; Follow me ! 

And that voice still soundeth on 
From the centuries that are gone, 

To the centuries that shall be I 

From all vain pomps and shows, 

From the pnde that overflows. 

And the false conceits of men ; 

From all the narrow rules 
And subtleties of Schools, 

And the craft of tongue and pen ; 
Bewildered in its search, 

Bewildered with the cry : 

Lo, here I lo, there, the Church I 
Poor, sad Humanity 
Through all the dust and heat 
Turns back with bleeding feet, 

By the weary road it came, 

Unto the simple thought 
By the gr^t Master taught, 

And that remaineth still : 

Hot he tiuLt repeateth the name. 

But he that dom tl^ will ! 
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The wnting of this tragedy followed nnraediately 
opon Efle diism’aSdl of The Dtvme Tartge^li^^ and was m 
a measure an off!»hoot from it While the poet's mind 
was charged with the contemplation of Judaic scenes, 
there came back to him the thought of a tragedy based 
upon the historj of Judas JIaccabaaus, which had firat 
Tiaited him twenty years before la ISJO he had 
entered it m his note-book as a subject for a poem 
Now, he repeats the suggestion December 5, 1871, 
and five days later he records ** At home all day B - 
gan the tragedy of Jvdas Maceahseus The subject is 
a very strikiog one— the coWsum of Judaism and Hel- 

ACT I 

THE CITADEL OF ANTIOCHUS AT 
JERUSALEM 

Scene L—Antiochtjs, Jason. 

ANTIOCHXrS, 

0 Antioch, my Antioch, my city ! 

Queen of the East I my solace, my delight I 
The dowry of my sister Cleopatra 

Wiien she was wed to Ptolemy, and now 
Won back and made more wonderful by 
me I 

1 lore thee, and I long to be once more 
Among the players and the dancmg women 
Within thy gates, and bathe in the Orontes, 
Thy riyer and mine. O Jason, my Higb- 

Fnest, 

For I have made thee so, and thou art 
mine, 

Hast thou seen Antioch the Beautiful ? 

JASON. 

Xever, my Lord. 

ANTIOCHCrs. 

Then hast thou never seen 
The wonder of the world. This city of 
David 

Compared with Antioch is but a viiiage, 
And its inhabitants compared with Greeks 
Are mannerless boors. 

JASON. 

They are barbarians, 

And mannerless, 

AimOCfHUS. 

They must be civilized. 
I^ey must be made to have more gods 
than one ; 

And goddesses besides. 


lenism.” Eljsewhere, he raises the question: “The 
subject is tragic esough, but has it unity, and a catas- 
trophe to end with ” He began the drama on the 10th 
of December, on the 12th The Dtmne Tragedy was 
published, and on the 21st he had finished his first draft 
of the new work “ The acts are not long,” he writes, 
** but there are five of them ” ^faecrbae)^s 

formed one division of the volume Three Bo&ls oj Song^ 
which was published May 23, 1872, the other two 
divisious were The Second Dcfjoi laies oj a Wayndi, 
Inn and A Mand/ul 0 / Transhtwns 

Taey shall have more. 

ANT10CHL8. 

They must have hippodromes, and games, 
and baths. 

Stage-plays and festivals, and most of all 
The Dionysia. 

JASON. 

They sliall have them all* 

ANTIOCHUS. 

By Heracles I but I should like to see 
These Hebrews crowned with ivy, and 
arrayed 

la skins of fawns, with drums and flutes 
and thyrsi, 

Revel and not through the solemn streets 
Of their old town. Ha, ha ! It makes me 
merry 

Only to think of it I — Thou dost not 
laugh. 

JASON. 

Tea, I laugh inwardly. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

The new Greek leaven 
Works slowly in this Israelitish dough ! 
Have I not sacked the Temple, and on the 
altar 

Set up the statue of Olympian Zeus 
ToHellenizeit? 

JASON. 

Thou hast done all this. 

ANTTOCHUS, 

As thou wast Joshua once and now art 
Jason, 

And from a Hebrew hast become a Greek, 
So shall this Helnrew nation be translated. 
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Their very natures and their names be 
changed, 

And all be Hellenized. 

jaso3f. 

It shall be done 

AKTIOCHTS, 

Their manners and their latis and way of 
living 

Shall all be Greek. They shall unlearn 
their language, 

And learn the lovely speech of Antioch. 
Where hast thou been to-day ? Thou com- 
est late. 

JASON. 

Playing at discus with the other priests 
In the Gymnasium. 

ANTIOCHTS. 

Thou hast done well. 
There ’s nothing better for you lazy priests 
Than discus-playing with the common peo- 
ple. 

Now tell me, Jason, what these Hebrews 
call me 

When they converse together at their 
games. 

JASON. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, my Lord ; 

Antiochns the Illustrious. 

AKTrocBtrs. 

Oh, not that ; 

That is the public cry ; I mean the name 
They ^ve me when they talk among them- 
selves, 

And think that no one listens ; what is 
that? 

JASON. 

Antiochns Epimanes, my Lord I 

ANTIOCHnS. 

Antiochns the Mad I Ay, that is it. 

And who hath said it? Who hath set in 
motion 

Tto soriy jest ? 

JASON. 

The Seven Sons insane 
IX a woman, like themselves insane. 


A^TIOCH^S. 

I like their courage, but it shall not sa^ e 
them. 

They shall he made to eat the desh of 
swine 

Or they shall die Where are they ? 

JASON. 

In the duugeom 

Beneath this tower. 

ANTIOCHUS, 

There let them stay and starve, 
Till I am ready to make Greeks of them. 
After my fashion. 

JASON. 

They shall stay and starve. — 
My Lord, the Ambassadors of Samaria 
Await thy pleasure. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Why not mv displeasure ? 
Ambassadors are tedious. They are men 
Who work for their own ends, and not for 
mme ; 

There is no furtherance ui them Let them 
go 

To Apollonius, my governor 
There in Samaria, and not trouble me. 
What do they want ? 

JASON, 

Only the royal sanction 
To give a name unto a nameless temple 
Upon Mount Gerizim. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Then bid them enter. 
This pleases me, and furthers my designs. 
The occasion is auspicious. Bid them 
enter. 

Scene H. — Antiochus ; Jason ; the Samah- 

XTAN AmBASSAIIOHS. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Approach. Come forward ; stand not at 
the door 

Wagging your long beards, but demean 
yourselves 

As doth become Amliassadors. What seek 
ye? 

AN AEOSASSABOa. 

An audience from the King. 
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ANTIOCHTS. 

Speak, and be brief. 
Waste not the time in useless 1 he tone. 
Words are not things, 

AMJSASSAi>OR {reading), 

“ To King Antiuchus, 
The God, Epiphanes ; a Memorial 
From the Sidomans, who live at Sxchem.” 

AJiTIOCHTS, 

Sidonians ? 

AMBASSADOR, 

Ay, my Lord, 

ANTIOCHCS. 

Go on, go on ! 

And do not tire thyself and me with bow- 
ing ^ 


AMBASSADOR {reading), 

** VTe are a colony of Medes and Persians.” 
AJfTIOCHXJS. 

Xo, ye are Jews from one of the Ten 
Tribes ; 

Whether Sidomans or Samaritans 
Or Jews of Jewry, matters not to me ; 

Ye are all Israelites, ye are all Jews. 

When the Jews prosper, ye claim kindred 
with them ; 

When the Jews suffer, ye are Medes and 
Persians ; 

I know that in the days of Alexander 
Ye claimed exemption from the annual 
tribute 

In the Sabbatic Year, because, ye said. 
Your fields had not been planted in that 
year 

ambassador {reading), 

** Our fathers, upon certain freqnent 
plagues, 

And following an ancient superstition. 

Were long accustomed to observe that day 
Which by the Israelites is called the Sab- 
bath, 

And in a temple on Mount Gerimm 
Without a name, they offered sacrifice. 
Now we, who are l^doniaas, beseech thee. 
Who art our benefactor and our savior, 

J^ot to confound us with these wicked Jews, 
But to give royal order and injuxiction 
To Apdlonius in Samaria, 

Thy governor, and Ukcwisft to Nicanor, 


, Thy procurator, no more to molest us ; 

And let our nameless temple now- be named 
I The Temple of Jupiter Helleiims.'* 

AM IOC BUS. 

This shall be done Full well it please tb 
me 

I Ye are not Jews, or are no longer Jews, 
But Greeks ; if not by birth, 3’et Greeks by 
I custom. 

Your nameless temple shall receive the 
name 

Of Jupiter Helleuiiis Ye may go ! 
Sce^eIII — AhTiocHCS; Jasok. 

AM’XOCBIjS. 

My task is easier than I dreamed These 
people 

Meet me half-w'ay. Jason, didst thou take 
note 

How these Samaritans of Sichem said 
They w’ei*e not Jews? that they were 
Medes and Persians, 

They were Sidomans, anj thing but Jews ? 

I ’Tis of good augury. The rest will follow 
I Till the whole laud is Hellemzed. 


JASOK. 

Sfy Lord, 

These are Samaritans The tribe of Jndah 
Is of a different temper, and the task 
Will be more difficult 


AKTIOCfHOS. 

Dost thou gainsay me ? 

JASOK. 

I know the stubborn nature of the Jew. 

Yesterday, Eleazer, an old man, 

Being fourscore years and ten, chose rather 
death 

By torture than to eat the flesh of swine. 

AKTIOCHTTS. 

The life is in the blood, and the whole 
nation 

Shall bleed to death, or it shall change its 
faith I 

JASOK. 

Hundreds have fled already to the moun- 
tains 

Of Ephrmm, where Judas Maccalimus 

Hath raised the standard of revolt against 
thee. g 
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AhTIOCBrS 

I will bum dowu their cit}*, and will make 
it 

Waste as a wilderness Its tlioroughfares 
Shall be but furrow’s m a held of ashes. 

It shall be sown with salt as Sodom is ! 
This hundred and fifty-third Olympiad 
Shall have a broad and blood-red seal upon 
It, 

Stamped wnth the awful letters of my name, 
Antiochus the God, Epiphanes ! — 

Where are those Seven Sons ? 

JASOK. 

My Lord, they wait 

Thy royal pleasure. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

They shall wait no longer I 
ACT il 

THE 0UNGEONS IN THE CITADEL 

ScaaafK L — The Mothbb ^ the Seven Sons 
dime, listening, 

XJt J ti is MOtH E B . 

Be strong, my heart I Break not tUl they 
are dead. 

All, all my Seven Sons ; then burst asunder. 
And let this tortured and tormented soul 
Leap and rush out like water through the 
shards 

Of earthen vessels broken at a well. 

0 my dear children, mine in life and death, 

1 know not how ye came into my womb ; 

I neither gave you breath, nor gave you 
life, 

And imither was it X that formedthe mem- 
bers 

Of every one of you. Bat the Creator, 
Who made the world, and made the heavens 
above us, 

Who formed the generaMon of mankind, 
And found out the beginning of all things, 
Be gave you breath and life, and will again 
Of ra own mercy, as ye now regard 
Hot your own selves, but his eternal law. 

I do not murmur, nay, I thank thee, God, 
That X and mine have been deemed un- 

To^iier 1st ^y and for thy law, 

Aod fo%tlie mmivsimi of fy i p a elf 


Hark ! I can hear within the sound of 
scourges I 

I feel them more than ye do, O my sons ! 
But caunot come to you I, who \\«.s wont 
, To wake at night at the leai»t cry ye made, 
To whom ye ran at every’ slightest hurt, — 
. I caunot take you now into my lap 
; And soothe your pain, but God w’lll take 
J you aU 

Into his pitying arms, and comfort yo% 
And give you rest. 

A VOICE (within). 

What wouldst thou ask of us ? 
Ready are we to die, but we will never 
I Transgress the law and customs of our 
fathers. 

THE HOTHEB. 

It is the voice of my first-born ! O brave 
And noble boy ! Thou hast the pnvilege 
Of dying first, as thou wast bom the first 

THE SABffE VOICE (K?ifAinL 

God looketh on us, and hath comfort in us ; 
As Moses in bis song of old declared. 

He in bis servants shall be comforte<L 

THE MOTHEB. 

I knew thou wouldst not fail I — He speaks 
no more, 

He is beyond all pain I 

ANTIOCHUS (within). 

If thou eat not 

Thou shalt be tortured throughout all the 
members 

Of thy whole body. Wilt thou eat then ? 

SECONO VOICE (within), 

Ho. 

THE HOTHEE. 

It IS Adalah’s voice. I tremble for Mnu 
I know his nature, devious as the wind, 
And swift to ehmige, gentle and yielding 
always* 

Be steadfast, O my son I 

THE SAME VOICE 

Thou, like a fury 
TakesI m from this present life, but God, 
Who rules the world, i^i«dl raise us up 
again 

Into life everlas^ng* 
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TBE MOTHES. 

God, I thank thee , 

rhat thou hast breathed mto that timid 
heart 

Courage to die for thee, 0 my Adaiah, i 
Witness of God ! if thou for whom I feared \ 
Canst thus encounter death, I need not | 
fear ; 

f he others will not shrink, 

THmn TOiCE (mtkinh 

Behold these hands 
Held out to thee, O King Antiochus, 

Kot to implore thy merev, but to show 
That I despise them. He who gave them 
to me 

Will give them back again. 

THE MOTHER. 

O Avilan, 

It is thy voice. For the last time I hear it ; 
For the last time on earth, but not the last 
To death it bids defiance, and to torture. 

It sounds to me as from another world, 

And makes the petty miseries of this 
Seem unto me as naught, and less than 
naught. 

Farewell, my Avilan ; nay, I should say 
Welcome, my Avilan ; for I am dead 
Before thee, I am waiting for the others 
Why do they linger ? 

FOURTH VOICE (mtkin)n 

It is good, O King, 
Being put to death by men, to look for 
nope 

From God, to be raised np again by Him. 
But thou — no resurrection sbalt thou have 
To life hereafter, 

THE MOTHER. 

Four ! already four t 

Three are still living ; nay, they all are 
living, 

Half here, half there. Make haste, An- 
tiochus, 

To reunite us ; for the sword that cleaves 
These misemble bodies makes a door 
Through which our souls, impatient of m* 
lease, 

Bush to each other’s arms^ 

FIFTH VOICE iwitkn)* 

Thou hast the power ; 
'^hon doest what thou wilt. Al^db awhile. 


And thou shall see the power of God, and 
how 

He will torment thee and thy seed. 

THE MOTHER. 

O hasten ; 

Why dost thou pause ? Thou who hast 
slain already 

So many Hebrew women, and hast hung 
Their murdered infants round their necks, 
slay me, 

For I too am a woman, and these boys 
Are mme. Make haste to slay us all. 

And hang mj lifeless babes about my neck 

SIXTH VOICE (witlan). 

Think not, Antioehus, that takest in hand 
To strive against the God of Israel, 

Thou shalt escape unpunished, for his wrath 
Shall overtake thee and thy bloody house. 

THE MOTHER. 

One more, my Siriou, and then all is ended. 
Having put all to bed, then in my tnrn 
I will lie down and sleep as sound as they. 
My Sirion, my youngest, best beloved ! 

And those bright golden locks, that I so oft 
Have curled about these fingers, even now 
Are foul with blood and dust, like a lamb’s 
fleece. 

Slain in the shambles. — Not a sound I 
hear. 

This silence is more terrible to me 
Than any sound, than any cry of pain, 

That might escape the Ups of one who dies. 
Both fais heart fail him? Both he fidl 
away 

In the last hour from God? O Sirion, 
Sirion, 

Art thou afraid ? I do not hear thy voice. 
Bie as thy brothers died. Thou must not 
Uve ! 

ScBJfE n. — The Mother ; Ahtiochgs j 
Sirion. 

THE MOTHER. 

Are they all dead ? 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Of all thy Seven iooito 
One only lives. Behold them where they 
Be ; 

How dost thou like this picture ? 
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THE atOTHEB, 

God in heaven ! 

Can a man do such deeds, and yet not die 
titc recoil of his own wnekedness 
Ye murdered, bleeding, mutilated bodies 
That w'ere mv thildren once, and still are 
uime, 

I cannot watch o’er you as Rizpah watched 
In sackcloth o’er the seven sons of Saul, 
Till water drop upon you out of heaven 
And wush this blood away t I cannot 
mourn 

As she, the daughter of Aiah, mourned the 
dead. 

From the begimiing of the barley-harvest 
Until the autumn rains, and su^^ered not 
The birds of a»r to rest on them by day, 
ISqj: the wild Ijeasts by mght. For ye have 
died 

A better death, a death so full of life 
That I ought rather to rejoice than 
mourn. — 

Wherefore art thou not dead, O Sirion ? 
Wherefore art thou the only living thing 
Among thy brothers dead ? Art thou 
afraid ? 

A^"TIOCHUS. 

O woman, 1 have spared him for thy sake, 
For he is fair to look upon and comely ; 
And I have sworn to him by all the gads 
That I vrould crown his life with joy and 
honor, 

Heap treasures on him, luxuries, delights, 
Make him my friend and keeper of my 
secrets. 

If he would turn from your Mosmc Law 
And be as we are ; but he will not Hsten. 

THE HOTHBS. 

My noble Sirion I 

AHT ZQCHtr S« 

Therefore I beseech thee, 
Who art his mother, thou wouldst speak 
with him. 

And wouldst persuade him. I am sick of 
blood. 

THE MOTHEB. 

Tea, I witt i^eak with him and will per- 
Mm* 

O mf ma I have pity m me, 

On me thM hare thee, aM that gave thee 
suck. 


And fed and nourished thee, and brought 
thee up 

i With the dear trouble of a mother’s care 
Uuto this age. Look on the heavens above 
thee, 

And on the earth and all that is therein ; 
Consider that God made them out of things 
‘ That were not ; and that likewise m this 
I manner 

j Mankmd was made. Then fear not this 
tormentor ; 

Bnt, being worthy of thy brethren, take 
Thy death as they did, that I may receive 
thee 

Again in mercj with them. 

A^TIOCH^;S. 

I am mocked, 

Yea, I am laughed to scorn. 

SLBIOK. 

Whom wait ye for ? 
Never will I obey the King’s coiumand- 
meut, 

But the commandment of the ancient Law, 
That was by Moses given unto our fathers 
And thou, 0 godless man, that of all others 
Art the most wici ed, be not hfted up, 

Nor pu£i‘ed up with uucertam hopes, up- 
lifting 

Thy hand against the servants of the Lord, 
For thou |]^t not escaped the nghteous 
judgment 

Of the Almighty God, who seeth all things f 

ANTIOCHUS. 

He is no God of mine ; I fear Him not. 

SIRIOK. 

My brothers, who have suffered a brief 
pam, 

Are dead ; but thou, Antioehus, shalt suffer 
The punishment of pride. I offer up 
My body awd my life, beseeching God 
That He would speedilv be merciful 
Unto our nation, and that thou by plagues 
Mysterious and by torments mayest confess 
That He alone is God. 

AWTIOCHirs, 

Ye both shall perish 
By torments worse than any that your 
God, 

Here or hereafter, hath in store tor me. 
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THE MOTHER. 

My Sirion, I am proud of tbee ! 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Be silent * 

Go to thy bed of torture in yon chamber, 
Where lie so many sleepers, heartless mo- 
ther * 

Thy footsteps mil not wake them, nor thy 
voice, 

Nor wilt thou hear, amid thy troubled 
dreams, 

Thy children cvyrng for thee in the night ! 

THE MOTHER. 

0 Death, that stretchest thy white hands to 

me, 

1 fear them not, but press them to my lips. 
That are as white as tbue ; for I am 

Death, 

Kay, am the Mother of Death, seeing these 
sons 

Ail lying lifeless. — Kiss me, Sirion. 


ACT in 

THE BATTLE-FIELD OF BETH-HORON 

Scene L— Judas Maccabeus tn armor before 
his tetu» 

JUDAS. 

The trumpets sound ; the echoes of the 
mountains 

Answer them, as the Sabbath morning 
breaks 

Over Beth-horon and its battle-field, 

Where the great captain of the hosts of 
God, 

A slave brought up m the brick-fields of 
Egypt, 

Overcame the Amorites. There was no day 

Like that, before or after it, nor shall be. 

The sun stood still ; the hammers of the 
hail 

Beat on their harness * and the captains 
set 

Their weary feet upon the necks of kings, 

As I will upon thine, Antiochus, 

Thou man of blood I — Behold the rising 
sun 

Strikes cm the golden le^rs of mj ban- 
ner, 

B* Ehhim Fehomk / Who is like 


I To tbee, O Lord, among the gods ? — 
Ala^ t 

I am not Joshua, I cannot say, 

I “Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon, and thou 
i Moon. 

* In Ajalon ! ” Nor arn I one who wastes 
The fateful time m useless lamentation ; 
Bnt one who beam his hfe upon his hand 
To lose it or to save it, as may best 
Serve the designs of Him who giveth life. 


Scene H,— Judas Maccabeus; Jewish Fu- 
gitives. 

JUDAS. 

Who and what are ye, that with furrive 
^ steps 

Steal in among our tents ? 

FUGITIVES. 

O MaccabseuSy 

Ontcasts are we, and fugitives as thou ar^ 
Jews of Jerusalem, that have escaped 
From the polluted city, and from death. 

JUDAS 

Kone can escape from death. Say that ye 
come 

To die for Israel, and ye are welcome. 
What tidings bring ye ? 

FUGITHTES. 

Tidings of despair. 
The Temple is laid waste ; the precious 
vessels, 

Censers of gold, vials and veils and crowns. 
And golden ornaments, and bidden tie*- 
siires. 

Have all been taken from it, and the Gen- 
tiles 

With revellmg and with riot fill its courts. 
And dally with liarlots in the holy places. 

JUDAS. 

All this I knew before. 

FUGITIVES. 

Upon the altar 

Are things profane, things by the law for- 
bidden ; 

Kor can we keep our Sabbaths or our 
Feasts, 

But on the festivals of Dionysus 

Must walk in their processions^ bearing Ivy 

To crown a drunken god. 
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JtDAS* 

This too I know. 
Bat tell me of the Jews How fare the 
Jews ? 


FUGITIVES. 

The coming of this mischief hath been sore 
And gnevoiis to the people. All the land 
Is fall of lamentation and of mournmg. 

The Princes and the Elders weep and wail ; 
The yonng men and the maidens are made 
feeble ; 

The beauty of the women hath been 
changed. 


JCBAS. 

And are there none to die for Israel ? 

’T IS not enough to mourn. Breastplate 
and harness 

Are better things than sackcloth. Let the 
women 

L.\ment for Israel ; the men should die. 

FUGITTVIS, 

Both men and women die ; old men and 
young ; 

Old Eleazer died : and M^^haJa 

With all her Seven Sons. 


jmAs, 

Antiochns, 

At every step thou takest there is left 

A bloody footprint m the street, by which 

The avenging wrath of God will track thee 
out * 

It is enough. Go to the sutler’s tents : 

Those of yon who are men, put on such ar- 
mor 

As ye may find ; those of you who are 
women, 

BacMe that armor on ; and f<m a watch- 
word 

Whisper, or cry aloud, **Tbe Help of 
God.” 


8mm ML — Jcdas Haocab«us ; Hicakob. 
rnoAsroB. 

Bai!, Judas Maccahsetts ^ 
amoAS, 

Hail ! — Who art tkm 
That eoMst hmi m this mysterloas guise 
la|i« <mr eamp 


jacAsroB. 

Sent from Xieanor. 


A herald 


JUDAS. 

Heralds come not thus 

Armed with thy shirt of mail from head to 
heel, 

Thou ghdest like a seijient silently 

Into my presence. Wherefore dost thou 
turn 

Thy face from me? A herald speaks his 
errand 

With forehead unabashed. Thou art a 
spy 

Sent by Nxcanor. 


KICABOB. 

!N*o dis^ise avails ! 
Behold my face ; I am Xicanor’s self. 


JITDAS. 

Thou art indeed Xieanor. I salute thee. 
What brings thee hither to this hostile camp 
Thus unattended ? 

NICAHOR. 

Confidence in thee. 
Thou hast the nobler virtues of thy race. 
Without the failings that attend those vir- 
tues. 

Thou canst be strong, and yet not tyran- 
nous, 

Canst righteous be and not intolerant. 

Let there be peace between us. 


JUDAS, 

Wliat IS peace ? 

Is it to bow in silence to our victors 
Is it to see our cities sacked and pillaged, 
Our people slam, or sold as slaves, or fiee^ 
ing 

At night-time by the blaze of burning 
towns ; 

Jerusalem laid waste ; the Holy Temple 
Polluted with strange gods? Are these 
things peace ? 

KJCAJrOB. 

These are the dire necessities that wait 
On war, whose loud and bloody enmnery 
I seek to stay. Let there be peacebetween 
An^ochus thee* 
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JUDAS. ; 

Antioeims ? ' 

What is Antiochas, that be shoijld prate 
Of peace to me, who am a fugitive ? 

To-day he shall be lifted up ; to-morrow * 
Shall not be found, because he is returned ! 
Unto his dust ; his thought has come to i 
nothing. I 

There is no peace between us, nor can be, 

Until this banner floats upon the walls \ 

Of our Jerusalem. 

NICAKOa. I 

Between that city j 

And thee there lies a waging wall of 
tents I 

Held by a host of forty thousand foot, * 

And horsemen seven thousand. What hast 
thoa I 

To bring against all these ^ I 

JUJDAS. 

The power of God, ^ 
Whose breath shall scatter your white tents [ 
abroad, | 

As flakes of snow. i 

KICANOR. ^ 

Your Mighty One in heaven j 

Will not do battle on the ^venth Day ; { 

It is his day of rest. 

JUDAS. 

Silence, blasphemer. 

Go to thy tents. 


jaCAKOB. 

Shall it be war or peace ? 

JUDAS. 

War, war, and only war. Go to thy tents 
That shall be scattered, as by you were 
scattered 

Tlie torn and trampled pages of the Daw, 
Blown through the windy streets. 

Farewell, brave foe ! 

JUDAS. 

there, my captains f Have safe-con- 
duct given 

Unto Hicaacw^s herald thxtmsih the camp. 
And come yourselves to me.-- FareweS, 
l^icanor * 


S3* 


Scene TV.— Judas Maccabjeus? Captaiics 

AND SOLDIEBS, 

JUDAS. 

The hour is come Gather the host to* 
gather 

For battle. Lo, with trumpets and with 
songs 

The army of Hieanor comes against us. 

Go forth to meet them, praying in yom? 
hearts, 

And fighting wtb your hands. 

CAPTAINS. 

Look forth and see ! 

The morning sun is shinirg on their shields 

Of gold and brass ; the mouufcmns glisten 
with them, 

And shine like lamps And we, who are so 
few 

And poorly armed, and ready to faint with 
fasting, 

How shall we fight against this multitude ? 

JUDAS. 

The victory of a battle standeth not 

In multitudes, but in the strength that com* 
eth 

From heaveu above. The Lord forbid that 
I 

Should do this thing, and fltee away from 
them. 

Kay, if onr hour be come, then let ns die { 

Let us not stain our honor. 

CAPTAINS. 

^ is the Sabbatbr 

Wilt thou fight on the Sabbath, Maeca* 
h«eas ? 


JUDAS. 

Ay f urhen I fight the battles of the Lord, 

I fight them on his day, as on all others* 

Have ye forgotten certain fugitives 

That fled once to these hills, and hid 
themselves 

In caves? How their pursuers camped 
against them 

Upon the Seventh Day, and challenged 
them ? 

And how they answered not, nor cast a 
stone. 

Kor stopped the places where they Jay mm 
coaled 
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Blit meekly perished nith their wives and 
children, 

Even to the number of a thousand souls ? 

We who are fighting for our laws and lives 

Will not so perish, 

CAPTAIKS. 

Lead us to the battle ! 

JUDAS. 

And let our watchword be, ** Tlie Help of 
God!’’ 

Last mght I dreamed a dream ; and in my 
vision 

Beheld Onias, our High-Priest of old, 

Who holding up his Bands prayed for the 
Jews. 

This done, in the like manner there ap- 
peared 

An old man, and exceeding glorions. 

With hoary hair, and of a wonderful 

And excellent majesty. And Onias said : 

** This is a lover of the Jews, w'ho prayetb 

Much for the people and the Holy City, — 

God’s prophet Jeremias/’ And the pro- 
phet 

Held forth his right hand and gave unto 
me 

A sword of gold ; and giving it he said : 

" Take thou this holy sword, a gilt from 
God, 

.and with it thou shalt wound thine adver- 
saries.” 

OAPTAZHS. 

The Lord is with us I 


f Of E«^ekias, King of Israel, 

Ana lu the armies of Sennacherib 
Didst slay a hundred fourscore and five 
thousand. 

Wherefore, O Lord of heaven, now also 
send 

I Before us a good angel for a fear, 

’ And through the might of thy right arm let 
j tho^e 

' Be stricken with terror that have come this 
I Against thy holy people to blaspheme ! 


j ACT IV 

I THE OUTER COURTS OF THE TEMPLE 
I AT JERUSALEM 

i Scene L — Judas Maccabeus ; CAPTAI^s ; 
Jews. 

JUDAS, 

Behold, our enemies are discomfited 
Jerusalem has fallen ; and our banners 
I Float from her battlements, and o’er her 
gates 

Nieanor’s severed bead, a sign of terror, 
Blackens ir wind and sun 

CAPTAINS. 

O Maccabseus, 

The citadel of Antiochus, wherein 
The Mother with her Seven Sons was mur- 
dered, 

Is still defiant* 


JUDAS* 

Hark ! I hear the trumpets 
Sound from Beth-horon ; from the battle- 
field 

Of Joshua, where he smote the Amorites, 
Smote the Five Kings of Eglon and of Jar- 
muih. 

Of HelHron; Lachish, and Jerusalem, 

As we tcHiay will smite Hicanor’s hosts 
And leave a memoiy of great deeds behind 


CAPTAINS AND 80EDISISS, 

The of God ! 

JUDAS. 

Be Mkkim FeioroA / 

Lecd, inm diM thhno Aj^I in the 


JUDAS, 

Wmt, 

CAPTAINS. 

Its hateful aspeet 

Insults us with the bitter memories 
Of other days. 

JUDAS. 

Wait; it shall disappear 
And vanish as a chud. First let us cleanse 
The Sanctuary. See, it is become 
Waste like a wilderness. Its golden gates 
Wrenched firom their hinges and consumed 
by fir© ; 

Shrubs growing in *ts courts as in a forest ? 
Upcai its altars hideous and strange idols ; 
Am strewn about its pavement at my feet 
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Its Sacred Books, half-burned and painted ! 

o’er ! 

With images of heathen gods, 

JEWS. 

Woe ! woe ! 

Our beauty and our glory are laid waste ^ 
The Gentiles have profaned our holy 
places ! I 

(Lamentation and alarm of trumpets ) I 


jrnAs. 

Justice ? Thou art stained 
With every crime ’gainst which the Deca- 
logue 

Thunders wuth all its thunder. 

JASON 

If not Justice^ 

Then Mercy, her handmaiden. 

JCDAS. 


JUDAS, 

Tins sound of trumpets, and this lamenta- 
tion, 

The heart-cry of a people toward the 
heavens, 

Stir me to wrath and vengeance. Go, my 
captains ; 

I hold you back no longer. Batter down 

The citadel of Antiochus, while here 

We sweep away his altars and his gods. 


Scene 11. — Judas Maccabeus ; Jason ; 
Jews. 

JEWS. 

Lurking among the mins of the Temple, 
Deep in its inner courts, we found this man. 
Clad as High-Priest. 

judas. 

I ask not who thou art, 
I know thy face, writ over with deceit 
As are these tattered volumes of the Law 
With heathen images. A priest of God 
Wast thou in other days, but thou art now 
A priest of Satan. Traitor, thou art Jason. 


[ When hast thou 

1 At any time, to any man or woman, 

I Or even to any little child, shown mercy ? 


I JASON 

j I have but done what King Antiochus 
j Commanded me. 


True, thon hast been the weapon 
With which he struck ; but hast been such 
a weapon, 

So dexible, so fitted to his hand, 

I It tempted him to strike So thou hast 
1 urged him 

j To double wickedness, tbme own and his 
I Where is this Bang Is he m Antiocli 
Among his women still, and from his witt-» 
i dows 

j Throwing down gold by handfuls, for the 
j rabble 

i To scramble for 


JASON. 

iN'ay, he is gone from there, 
Gone with an army into the far East. 


JASON. 

I am thy prisoner, Judas Maceabseus, 

And it would ill become me to conceal 
My name or ofiice. 

JUDAS. 

Over yonder gate 

There hangs the head of one who was a 
Greek. 

What should prevent me now, thon man of 
sin, 

From hanging at its side the head of one 
Who born a Jew hath made himself a 
Greek? 

JASON. 

Justice prevents thee. 


JUDAS. 

And wherefore gone ? 

JASON. 

I know not. For the spaee 
Of forty days almost were horsemen seen 
Banning in air, in cloth of gold, and armed 
With lances, lilce a band of soldiery ; 

It was a sign of triumph. 


JUDAS. 

Or of death. 

Wherefore art thon not with him ? 


JASON. 

For service in the Temple. 


IwasleH 
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To pollute it, 

Audio corrupt the Jews ; for there are men 
Whose presence is corruption ; to be with 
them 

Degrades us and deforms the things we do. 

JASON. 

I neirer made a boast, as some men do, 

Of my superior virtue, nor demed 
The weakness of my nature, that hath made 
me 

Subservient to the will of other men. 
junAs. 

Upon this day, the five-and-twentieth day 
Of the month Caslan, was the Temple here 
S^faned by strangers, — by Antiochus 
And thee, his instrument. Upon this day 
Shali it be cleansed. Thou, who didst lend 
thyself 

Unto this profanation, canst not be 
A witness of these solemn services. 

Tliexe can be nothing clean where thou art 
present. 

The people put to death Callisthenes, 

Who burned the Temple gates ; and if 
they find thee 

Will sorely slay thee. I will spare thy life 
To punish thee the longer. Thou sbalt 
wander 

kmmg strange nations. Thou, that hast 
cast out 

So many from their native land, shalt 
perish 

In a strange land. Thou, that hast left so 
many 

Unburied, shalt have none to mourn for 
thee, 

Kor any solemn funerals at all, 

Kor sepulchre with thy fathers. — €fet thee 
hence t 

Mme. Fr^cmtm of PrifsiM uni peopk^ with 
hsrp$^ am qimbuh^ XcnoAs Mao* 
OA 3 |>wss kimseif m thetr headf uni 
00 into tie inner comiem 

Scnsn in. — Jason akite. 

JASON. 

Tlpm|^ the @ale Beantxlnl I see them 
Witii hranches ss»d green iKmgIts and leaves 
And mass Into eonrta^ Ahui I > 


I should be with them, should be one of 
them. 

But in an evil hour, an hour of weakness, 
That cometh unto all, I fell a\^ay 
From the old faith, and did not clutch the 
new, 

Only an outward semblance of beliei ; 

For the new faith I cannot make mine own, 
Not being born to it. It hath no root 
Within me. I am neither Jew nor Greek, 
But stand between them both, a renegade 
To each in turn ; having no longer faith 
In gods or men. Then what m> sterioa& 
chaiin, 

What fascination is it chains my feet, 

And keeps me gazing like a eunous child 
Into the holy places, where the priests 
Have raised their altar ? — Striking stones 
together, 

They take fire out of them, and light the 
lamps 

In the great candlestick. They spread the 
veils, 

And set the loaves of shewbread on the 
table. 

The incense burns ; the well-remembered 
odor 

Comes wafted unto me, and takes me back 
To other days. I see myself among them 
As I was then ; and the old superstition 
Creeps over me again I — A childish 
fancy I — 

And hark ! they sing with citherns and 
with cymbals. 

And all the people fall upon their faces, 
Fraying and worshipping ! — I will away 
Into the East, to meet Antiochus 
Upon his homeward journey, crowned with 
triumph. 

Alas ! to*4ay I would give everything 
To see a friend's face, or to hear a voice 
That had the slightest tone of comfort 
in it! 


ACT V 

THE MOUNTAINS OF ECBATANA 
ScasNB I. Ahtkkjotb ; Fhilif ; Attend- 

ANTS. 

ANTIOC30ncrS. 

Here let as rest awhile. Where are we, 
Philip? 

What place is this ? 
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PHILIP. ; 

Ecbatana, my Lord ; i 
And yonder moontaiii range is the Orontes. i 

ANTIOCHLS j 

The Orontes is my river at Antioch. • 

Why did I leave* it ? Why have I been 
tempted * J 

By covenngs of gold and shields and breast- 
plates ^ 

To plunder Elyniais, and be driven 
From out its gates, as by a fiery blast 
Out of a furnace ? 

PHILIP. 

These are fortune’s changes, 
AHTIOCHrS. 

What a defeat it was ! The Persian horse- 
men 

Came like a mighty wind, the wind Khamd- 
seen, 

And melted us away, and scattered us ! 
As if wre were dead* leaves, or desert sand. 


PHILIP. 

Be comforted, my Lord ; for thou hast 
lost 

But what thou hadst not. 

ANXIOCHTJS. 

I, who made the Jews 
Skip like the grasshoppers, am made my- 
self 

To skip among these stones. 


PHILIP. 

Be not discouraged 
Thy realm of Syria remains to thee ; 

That IS noi lost nor marred. 


Oh, where are now 

The splendors of my court, my baths and 
banquets 

Where are my placers and my dancing 
women ? 

Where are my sweet musicians with their 
pipes, 

That made me merry in the olden time ? 

X am a laughing-stock to man and brute. 

The very camels, with their ugly faces, 

Mock me and laugh at me. 


PHILIP. 

Alas ! my Lord, 
It is not so. If tliou wouldst sleep awhile, 
All would be well, 

ANTTOCHrS. 

Sleep from mine eyes is gone. 
And my heart faileth me for very care. 
Dost thou remember, Philip, the old fable 
Told us when we w'ere boys, in which the 
bear 

Going for honey overturns the hive, 

And IS stung blind by bees? I am that 
beast, 

Stung by the Persian swarms of Elymais. 
PHILIP. 

When thou art come again to Antioch, 
These thoughts will be as covered and for- 
gotten 

As are the tracks of Pharaoh’s chariot- 
wheels 

In the Egyptian sands. 

AHTIOCHUS. 

Ah! when I come 

Again to Antioch ! When will that be? 
Alas! alas! 

ScEKE IT. Aittiochts ; Philip ; A Mbs* 

SEHGEB. 

aiESSENGEH. 

May the King live forever ! 
Aktiochhs. 

Who art thou, and whence comest thou ? 


M£SSE^GER. 

My Lord, 

I am a messenger from Antioch, 

Sent here by Lysias. 

A^TIOCHr8. 

A strange foreboding 
Of something evil overshadows me. 

I am no reader of the Jewish Scriptures ; 

I know not Hebrew ; but my High-Pnes* 
Jason, 

As I remember, told me of a Prophet 
Who saw a little cloud rise from the sea 
Like a man’s hand, and soon the heaven 
was black 

With clouds and ram. Here, Philip, read ; 
I cannot ; 
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I see that cloud. It makes the letters dim 
Before uiine e\es. 

PHILIP (readings. 

^ To King Autiuchus, 
The God, Epiphanes.” 

AATIOCHCS. 

Oh nioekerr * 

E\eu Lysias laughs at me I — Go on, go on I 


A^TIOCHCS 

A moment more 

, I caiuiut stand, I am become at once 
Weak ca an uifaat. Ye will have to lead 
me 

or Jehovaii, or \ihate\er name 
Tliuu wouldst be named, — it is alike to 
I me, — 

I If I knew how to pray, I would entreat 
j To live a little longer. 


PHILIP {reading), | 

•‘We pray thee hasten thy return. The | 
realm ; 

Is falling from thee. Since thou hast gone ' 
from us 

The victories of Judas Maccabseus | 

Form all our annals. First he overthrew j 
Thy forces at Beth-horon, and passed on, ^ 

And took Jerusalem, the Holy City. 

And then Emmaus fell , and then Bethsura, 
Ephiou and all the towns of Galaad, 

And Maccahseus marched to Camion.’’ 

ArmocHus, 

Bnou^ enough ! Go call my chariot- 
men ; 

We will drive forward, forward, without 
ceasing, 

Until we come to Antioch. My captains. 
My Lysias, Gorgias, Seron, and Kieanor, 
Are Imbes in battle, and this dreadful Jew 
Will rob me of my kingdom and my crown. 
My elephants shall trample him to dust ; 

I will wipe out his nation, and will make 
Jerusalem a common burying-plaee, 

And every home within its walls a tomb I 

Tkrmrs «p Ms hmds^ and dnks itdo the arms qf 
attendants, wha iag Mm upon a bank, 

PHmp, 

Antiochus ! Antiochns t Alas, 

The King is ill f What is it, O my Lord ? 

AHTIOCHtlS. 

KotHng^^ A sudden and sharp spasm of 
pam, 

As if the lighlning struck me, or the knife 
Of an assassin smote me to the heart. 

^ is pnsaed, even as it came. Let us set 
forward. 

pHixrp. 

See tlis^ te idwtriels be in 
We win depart Icwihwith* 


PHILIP. 

O my Lord, 

TIiou shalt not die ; we will not let thee 
die ! 

A^TIOCHUS. 

How canst thou help it, Philip ? Oh the 
pain » 

Stab ^ter stab. Thou hast no shield 
against 

This unseen weapon. God of Israel, 

Since ail the other gods abandon me, 

Help me I will release the Holy City, 
Garnish with goodly gifts the Holy Temple 
Thy people, whom I judged to be un- 
worthy 

To be so much as buried, shall be equal 
Unto the citizens of Antioch. 

I will become a Jew, and wEI declare 
Through all the world that is mhabited 
The power of God ! 


PHUIP. 

He faints. It is like death. 
Bring here the royal litter. We will bear 
him 

Into the camp, while yet he lives, 
ANTIOCHCS. 

O Philip, 

Into what tribulation am I come ! 

Alas ! I now remember all the evil 
That I have done the Jews ; and for this 
cause 

These troubles are upon me, and behold 
X perish through great grief m a strange 
land. 

PHILIP. 

Antiochus I my King ! 

AHTIOCHUS. 

Fay, King no longer. 
Take thou my royal robes, my signet ring, 
My crown and scefire, and deliver them 
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Unto ray son, Antiochus Enpator ; 1 Thought all the kingdoms of the earth 

And unto the good Jews, my citizens, mine own. 

In all ray towns, say that their dying If I would but outstretch ray hand and 
monarch take them, 

Wisheth them joy, prosperity, and health, i Meet face to face a greater potentate, 

J who, puffed up with pnde and arro- > King Death — Epiphanes — thelliastnotts ! 
gance, 1 [Dies. 


MICHAEL ANGELO: A FRAGMENT 


Jlichel piu Che mortal, Angel dirmo 

Asxosto. 

Sima^ente omrsaido all’ artista 
CU’ a I* abito dell* arte e man che trema. 

BiJim!, Par, ^dn ti, 71, 

The relation of Michael Angelo to Mr Longfellow’s 
life and work is dwelt on m the biographic^ sketch 
prefixed to this edition 

The notes at the end of this relume point out some of 
the more mterestmg indications of the manner in which 
the authorities used were made to contnbute to the 
realism of the poem It was the poet*s mtention at one 
time to insert in the poem translations of some of the 
sonnets and other verses of Michael Angelo, and to 
this he refers m his Dedication when he says 

Flowers of song have thrust 
Their roots among the loose disjointed stones. 


DEDICATION 

Nothing that is shall perish utterly, 

But perish only to revive again 

In other forms, as clouds restore in 
rain 

The exhalations of the land and sea. 

Men build their houses from the masonry 

Of mined tombs ; the passion and the 
pain 

Of hearts, that long have ceased to beat, 
remain 

To throb in hearts that are, or are to 
be. 

So from old chronicles, where sleep in 
dust 

Names that once Idled the world with 
trumpet tones, 

I build this verse ; and flowers of song 
have thrust 

Their roots among the loose disjointed 
stones, 

Which to this end I fashion as I must. 

Quickened are they< that touch the 
Prophet’s bones* 


These translatiOQs with one eyception be withdrew 
and published instead m the volume entitled Keramm 
and other Poems ^ they nia^ be found in their place 
among the Trandatwns in this edition. Another inti- 
mation of the connection of his poetry with this study 
appears m the poem Vittona Colonna^ written in 1877, 
and published m Fhght the Fifth of Buds of Pas- 
sage, 

Mtcha^ Angelo was found in the poet*s desk after 
his death, and while in one or two instances some doubt 
arose as to Mr. Longfellow's final choice of alternative 
scenes, it was reasonably clear what his latest decision 
was as to the sequence and form of the poem 

The r^uier who is uiterested m the poet's develop- 
ment of the theme and in hts several experiments will 
find the matenalat his hand in the poem as printed and 
annotated m vol vi. of the Eiverside edition 


PART FIRST 
I 


PROLOGUE AT ISCHIA 

Castle Terrace, Tittobia Colonna and 
Jota Gonzaga. 

VITTOBIA. 

Will you then leave me, Julia, and sa 
soou. 

To pace alone this terrace like a ghost ? 

JULIA. 

To-morrow, dearest. 

VITTOBIA. 

Do not say to-morrow, 
A whole month of to-morrows were too 
soon. 

Yon must not go. You are a part of me. 

JULIA. 

I must return to Fondi 
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VIXTOKIA* 

The old castle 

Ineeds not your presence Xo one waits 
for you 

Stay one day longer with me. They who ^ 
go I 

Feel not the pam of parting ; it is they 
Who stay behind that suiter. I was thmk- ^ 
ing j 

But yesterday how like and how unlike ^ 
Have been, and are, our destinies* Your i 
husband, , 

The good Vespasian, an old man, who ; 
seemed ! 


To the remembrance of the man I loved 
And mourn for still, I do not make a show 
Of all the grief I feel, nor hve secluded 
And, like Veronica da Gdmbara, 

Drape my whole house in mournmg, and 
drive forth 

In coach of sable drawn by sable horses, 

As if I were a corpse. Ah, one to-day 
Is worth for me a thousand yesterdays. 

VITTOBIA. 

Dear Julia ! Friendship has its jealousies 
As well as love. Who waits for you at 
Fondi ? 


A father to you rather than a husband, 

Died in your arms ; but mine, in all the 
flower 

And promise of his youth, was taken from 
me 

As by a rushing wind. The breath of 
battle 

Breathed on him, and I saw his face no 
more, 

Save as in direams it haunts me. As our 


' JTLIA, 

' A fnend of mine and yours ; a friend and 
I friar. 

, You have at Naples your Fra Bernardino ; 

And I at Fondi have my Fra Bastiano, 

I The famous artist, who has come from 
I Home 

I To paint my portrait. That is not a sin. 

VITTOBIA. 


love 

Was for these men, so is our sorrow for 
them. 

Yours a child’s sorrow, smiling through its 
tears , 

But mine the grief of an impassioned 
woman. 

Who drank her life up in one draught of 
love. 


Only a vanity. 

JULIA, 

He painted years. 

VITTOBIA. 

Do not cadi up to me those days departed, 
When I was young, and all was bright 
about me, 


JULIA, 

Behold this locket. This is the white hair 
Of my Vespasian. This the flower-of-love, 
This amaranth, and beneath it the device, 
Nm moritura. Thus my heart remains 
True to his memory ; and the ancient 
castle, 

Where we have lived together, where he 
died, 

Is dear to me as Ischia is to yen. 

VITTOBIA. 

I did not mem to chide you. 

jxrxJA. 

Let your heart 

Fini, if it eaii» some poor apolo^ 

For mm who h too young, ana leek too 
keenly 

The joy of to ^ve up all her days 
To sorrow f<r the mmd* While X am true 


And the vicissitudes of life were things 
But to be read of in old histories, 

Though as pertaining unto me or mine 
Impossible. Ah, then I dreamed your 
dreams. 

And now, grown older, I look back and 
see 

They were illusions. 

JULIA. 

Yet without illusions 
What would our lives become, what we 
ourselves ? 

Dreams or illusions, call them what you 
wiU, 

They lift us from the commonplace of life 
To &tter things. 

VITTOBIA. 

Are there no brighter dreama 
No higher aspirations, than im wkh 
To please and to be leased ? 
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JUUA. 

For you there are : 
I am BO saint ; I feel the world we live in 
Comes before that which is to be hereafter, 
And must be dealt with di*st 

TITTOBIA. 

But in what way ? 


JUUA. 

Let the soft wind that wafts to us the odor 
Of orange blossoms, let the laughing sea 
And the bright sunshine bathmg all the 
world, 

Answer the question. 

VITTOBIA. 

And for whom is meant 
This portrait that you speak of ? 

JULIA, 

For my friend 

The Cardinal Ippolito. 

VITTOBIA- 

For him ? 


JUXIA. 

Yes, for Ippolito the Magnificent. 

*T is always flattering to a woman’s pnde 
To be admired by one whom all admire. 

VITTOBIA. 

Ah, Julia, she that makes herself a dove 
Is eaten by the hawk. Be on your guard. 
He is a Cardinal ; and his 'adoration 
Should be elsewhere directed. 


JUXiIA* 

You forget 

The horror of that night, when Barbarossa, 
The Moorish corsair, landed on our coast 
To seize me for the Sultan Soliman ; 

How in the dead of night, when all were 
sleeping, 

He sealed the castle wall ; how I escaped, 
nigbWreas, mountmg a swift 

Fled to the mmmtains, and took refuge 

ihere 

Ammig the brigands* Then of all mj 
friends 

The Cardinal I^j^pdito was first 
To come with ms retainers to my rescue. 
Could I refuse the only boon he asked 
At anch a tmie, my pmdrab^ f 


VJTTOKU. 

I have heard 

Strange stories of the splendors of his pal- 
ace, 

And how, apparelled like a Spanish Frmce, 
He rides through Borne with a long reti- 
nue 

Of Ethiopians and Numidians 
And Turks and Tartars, m fantastic dresses, 
Making a gallant show. Is this the way 
A Cardinal should live ? 

JUXJA. 

He is so young ; 

Hardly of age, or little more than that ; 
Beautiful, generous, fond of arts and let* 
ters, 

A poet, a musician, and a scholar ; 

Master of many languages, and a player 
On many instruments. In Rome, his pal- 
ace 

Is the asylum of all men distinguished 
In art or science, and all Florentines 
Escaping from the tyranny of his cousin, 
Duke Alessandro. 

VITTORIA. 

I have seen his portrait, 
Painted by Titian. You have painted it 
In brighter colors, 

JULIA. 

And my Cardinal, 

At Itid, in the courtyard of his palace. 
Keeps a tame lion ! 

VITTORIA. 

And so counterfeits 
St. Mark, the Evangelist I 

JULIA. 

Ah, your tame lion 

Is Michael Angela. 

VITTOBL4. 

You speak a name 

That always thrills me with a noble sound, 
As of a trumpet ! Michael Angelo I 
A lion all men fear and none can tame ; 

A man that all men honor, and the model 
That all should follow ; one who works and 
prays, 

For work m prayer, and consecrates his 
life 

To the sublime icbai of his art, 

Til art and life are one ; a man who holds 
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Such place in all men’s thoughts, that when 
they speak 

Of great "things done, or to be done, his 
name 

Is ever on their lips, | 

JULIA. 

You too tan paint ' 
The portrait of your hero, and in colors • 
Brighter than Titian’s ; I might warn you i 
aLo ! 

Against the dangers that beset your path ; j 
But I forbear. i 

I 

VITTOHM I 

If I % ere made of marble, 
Of Fior di Fersico or Pavonazzo, 

He might admire me being but flesh and 
blood, 

f am no more to him than other women ; 
lhat is am nothing. 

JULIA. 

Does he nde through Eome 
I^n his little mule, as he was wont, 

With his slouched hat, and boots of Cor- { 
dovan, ‘ 

As when I saw him last ? 

VITTOBU. 

Pray do not jest. 

I cannot couple with his noble name 
A trivial word! Look, how the setting 
sun 

Lights up Castel-a-mare and Sorrento, 

And clianges Capri to a purple cloud ! 

And there Tesuvius with its plume of 
smoke, 

And the great city stretched upon the 
shore 

As in a dream 1 

JUUA. 

Farthenope the Siren I 
TlTtOJaiA. 

And yon long line of lights, those sunlit 
wjadowfi 

Blaze like the torches earned in procession 
To do he? honor » It is beautiful ! 


JULIA, 

I have no lieart to feel the beauty of it ! 
Jdy feet are weary, pacing up and down 
These level flags, and wearier sflll my 
thouj^ts 


Treadmg the broken pavement of the Fast 
It is too sad, I will go m and rest. 

And make me ready tor to-morrow’s jour- 
ney. 

VI?TOEL\, 

I will go with you ; for I would not lose 
One hour of your dear presence. ’T is 
enough 

Only to be m the same room wnth you 
I need not speak to jou, nor hear you 
speak ; 

If I but see you, I am satisfied. 

{Thej; go *n. 


MONOLOGUE : THE LAST JUDGMENT 

Michael Akgflo s Studio. ISe is at uork on 
the cartoon of the Last Judgment. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Why did the Pope and his ten Cardinals 
Come here to lay this heavy task upon 
me ^ 

Were not the paintings on the Sistine 
ceiling 

Enough for them ? They saw the Hebrew 
leader 

Waiting, and clutching his tempestuous 
beard. 

But heeded not. The bones of Julius 
Shook in their sepulchre. I heard the 
sound ; 

They only heard the sound of their own 
voices. * 

Are there no other artists here in Eome 
To do this w’ork, that they must needs seek 
me ? 

Fra Bastian, my Fra Bastian, might have 
done it, 

But he is lost to art. The Papal Seals, 
Like leaden weights upon a dead man’s 
eyes, 

Press down his lids ; and so the burden 
falls 

On Michael Angelo, Chief Architect 
And Fainter of the Apostolic Palace 
That is the title they cajole me with, 

To make me do their work and leave my 
own ; 

But having once begun, I turn not back. 
Blow, ye bHght angels, on your golden 
trumpets 

To the four comers of the earth, and wake 
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Tbe dead to ludgment ! Ye recordiiisr 
augels, 

Open your books and. read! Ye dead, 
awake ! 

Bxse from your graves, drowsy and drugged 
with death, 

As men \\ho suddenly aroused from sleep 
Look round amazed, and know not where 
they are ! 

In happy hours, when the imagination 
Wakes like a wind at midnight, and the 
soul 

Trembles m all its leaves, it is a joy 
To be uplifted on its wings, and listen 
To the piophetic voices m the air 
That call Ub onward Then the work we do 
Is a delight, and the obedient hand 
Never grows weary. But how diflPerent 

IS it 

In the disconsolate, discouraged hours, 
When all the wisdom of the world appears 
As trivial as the gossip of a nurse 
In a sick-room, and all our work seems 
useless. 

What is it guides my hand, what thoughts 
possess me, 

That I have drawn her face among the 
angels, 

"Where she will be hereafter? O sweet 
dreams, 

That through the vacant chmnbers of my 
heart 

Walk in the silence, as familiar phantoms 
Frequent an ancient house, what will ye 
with me ? 

*T is said that Emperors write their names 
m green 

When under age, but when of age in 
purple. 

So Love, the greatest Emperor of them all. 
Writes his in green at first, but afterwards 
In the imperial purple of our blood. 

First love or mt love, — which of these 
two passions 

Is more omnipotent ? Which is more fair. 
The star of morning, or the evening star ? 
The sunrise or the sunset of the heart ? 

The hour when we look forth to the un- 
known. 

And the advancing day consumes the 
shadows. 

Or that when all the landscape of our 
lives 


Lies stretched behind us, and familiar 
places 

Gleam m the distance, and SA\eet memo- 
ries 

Rise like a tender haze, and magnify 
The objects we behold, that soon mus‘ 
vanish ? 

What matters it to me, whose counte- 
nance 

Is like Laocoon’s, full of pain ? whose fore- 
head 

Is a ploughed harvest-field, where three- 
score years 

Have sown in sorrow and ha\e reaped in 
anguish ? 

To me, the artisan^ to whom all women 
Have been as if they were not, or at most 
A sudden rush of pigeons in the air, 

A fiutter of wings, a sound, and then a 
silence ? 

I am too old for love ; I am too old 
To Batter and delude myself with visions 
Of never-ending friendship with fair 
women. 

Imaginations, fantasies, dlusioiis, 

In which the things thnt cannot be take 
shape. 

And seem to be,aitd for the moment are. 

ConmnI hdk ting* 

Distant and near and low and loud the 
beUs, 

Dominican, Benedlc^ne, and Franciscan, 
Jangle and wrangle in their airy towers, 
Discordant as the bro^rhoods themselves 
In their dim elolsters. TNe descending 
sun 

Seems to caress the city thid^ he loves. 

And crowns U with mmsh ol a sainL 
I will goforih and bresdhe the air awhile. 


n 

SAH 

A Chapd in the m 

MmtU . 

Tittoeia Colokna, and 

others^ ^ 

vxmmaEA. 

Here let us rest awhile. Instil the eimwd 
Has left the church. 1 hmm elh^dj sent 
For Michael Angelo to jfmn no l^see. 
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MESSEB CLACDio. As empty phrases and frivolities, 

After Fra Bernardino’s wise discourse common as gold-lace upon the collar 

Oe the Pauline Epistles, certamly ‘ obsequious lackey 

Some words of Michael Angelo on Art | 

Were not amiss, to bring us back to earth. i vittobia. 

{ That may be, 

isiicHAEii AZffGELO, at the dooT, 1 Bui; something of politeness would go with 

How like a Saint or Goddess she appears * ! ^ them ; 

Diana or Madonna, 1^hich I know not, 1 We should lose something of the stately 
In attitude and aspect formed to be ' manners 

At once the artistes worship and despair ! I Of the old school. 


VITT0HL4* 

Welcome, Maestro. We were waiting for 
you, 

3nCHA£L A27GELO. 

I met your messenger upon the way, 

And imteued hither. 

VITTOBIA. 

It is kind of yon ! 

To eome to us, who linger here like gossips j 

Wasting the afternoon in idle talk. 

These are all friends of mine and friends > 
of yours. i 

MICHAEL ANGELO j 

If friends of jours, then are they friends of I 
mine. 

Pardon me, gentlemen. But when I en- 
tered 

X saw bat the Harehesa. 


MESSEB CLAimiO. 

Undoubtedly, 

VITTOBIA. 

But that 

Is not what occupies my thoughts at 
present, 

Nor why I sent for you, Messer Michele. 

It was to counsel me His Holiness 
Has granted me permission, long desired, 
To build a convent in this neighboihood, 
Where the old tower is standing, from 
whose top 

Nero looked down upon the burning city, 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

It is an inspiration I 

VITTOBIA. 

I am doubtful 

How I shall build; how large to make the 


VITTOBIA, 

Take this seat 
Between me and Ser CUndio Tolommei, 
Who still maintains that our Italian tongue 
Should be called Tuscan. But for that 
o^ence 

Wc will not quarrel with him. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Eceellenza — 

vnroKiA. 

Set Claudio has banished Eccellenza 
And all such titles from the Tuscan tongue. 

MI5S8EB CLAOXUO. 

^ IS the abuse of them, and not the use, 

I deprecate, 

EUCHAEL ANGELO. 

use or the abase, 

II matters net Let them all go tether. 


convent. 

And which way fronting, 

2CICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ah, to build, to build t 
That is the noblest art of all the arts. 
Painting and sculpture are but images, 

Are merely shadows cast by outward 
things 

On stone or canvas, having in themselves 
No separate existence. Architecture, 
Existing in itself, and not In seeming 
A something it is not, surpasses them 
As substance shadow, iLong, long years 
ago, 

Standby one morning near the Baths cl 
Titus, 

X saw the statue of Laocodu 
Else from its grave of centuries, like a 
ghost 

Writhing in pain ; and as it tore away 
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The knotted serpents from its limbs, I 
beard, 

Or seemed to bear, the crj of agony 
From its white, parted Hps. An ^ still I 
marvel 

At the three Bhodian artists, by whose 
hands 

This miracle was wrought. Yet he beholds 
Far nobler works who looks upon the ruins 
Of temples m the Forum here in Rome. 

If God should give me power in my old 
age 

To build for Him a temple half as grand 
As those were m their glory, i should 
count 

My age more excellent than youth itself, 
And ail that I have hitherto accomplished 
As only vanity. 

VITTOBIA. 

I understand you. 

Art is the gift of God, and must be used 
Unto His glory. That in art is highest 
Which aims at this. When St Hilarion 
blessed 

The horses of Italicus, they won 
The race at Gaza, for Ms benediction 
Overpowered all magic; and the people 
shouted 

That Christ had conquered MAmas. So 
that art 

Which bears the consecration and the seal 
Of holiness upon it will prevail 
Over all others. Those few words of 
yours 

Inspire me with new confidence to build. 
What think you ? The old walls might 
serve, perhaps, 

Some purpose still. The tower can hold 
the bells. 

HlOHAnn AKOBLO. 

If strong enough. 

VITTORIA. 

If not, it can be strengthened. 
HlCHAKnANGBLO. 

I see no bar nor drawback to this building, 
And on our homeward way, if it shall please 

We may together view the site. 

I tha n k you. 

I did not venture to so much. 


MICHAJELANGEliO. 

I Let us now go to the old walls you spake 

I X- • 

I vossiguona — 


VITTORIA, 

What, again, Maestro ? 

MICHAEL A^GELO. 

Pardon me, Messer Claudio, if once more 
I use the ancient courtesies of speech. 

I am too old to change* 


III 

CARDINAL IPPOLITO 

Scene I. — A rtchly furnished apartment in 
the Palace of Cabdikal Ippolito. N ight, 

Jacopo Kaepi, an old man^ alone* 

KABPX. 

I am bewildered. These Numidian slaves, 

In strange attire ; these endless antecham- 
bers ; 

This lighted hall, with all its golden splen- 
dors. 

Pictures, and statues ! Can this be the 
dwellmg 

Of a disciple of that lowly Man 

Who had not where to lay his head ? These 
statues 

Are not of Saints ; nor is this a Madonna, 

This lovely face, that with such tender 
eyes 

Looks down upon me from the painted can- 
vas. 

My heart begins to fail me. What can 
he 

Who lives in boundless luxury at Rome 

Care for the imperilled liberties of Flop* 
ence, 

Her people, her Republic ? Ah, the rich 

Feel not the pangs of banishment. All 
doors 

Are open to them, and all hands extended. 

The poor alone are outcasts ; they who 
risked 

All they possessed for liberty, and lost ; 

And wander through the world without a 
friend, 

Sick, comfortless, distressed, unknown, uUf 
eared for. 
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ScENF n. '-JACOPO Nardi , Carbinae Ippo- 
JUiTO, t.i bpmuifh cloaL and Uuucktd hoi. ‘ 


IPPOLITO. 

I praj yon pardon me if I have kept you 
aiting so long alone 

kardi. 

I wait to see 


The CardinaL 


IPPOLITO, 

I am the Cardinal ; 

And you ? 

XASDI, 

Jacopo Nardi. 

IPPOLITO. 

You are welcome, 

I was expecting you. Phiiippo Strozzi 
Had told me of your commg. 


NABDl. 

*TwasMs son 

Hiat brought me to your door. 


IPPOLITO. 

Pra^ you, be seated. 
You seem astonished at the ^rb I wear. 
But at my time of life, and with my habits, 
The petticoats of a Cardinal would be — 
Troublesome ; I could neither nde nor 
walk, 

Nor do a thousand things, if £ were dressed 
like an old dowager. It were putting 
wine 

Young as the young Astyanax into goblets 
As old as Fmm, 


KARDL 

Oh, your Eminence 
Snows best what you should wear. 

IPPOLITO, 

Bear Messer Kardi, 

Yon are no stranger to me. I have read 
Tour excellent translaiioB of the books 
Of Titus Livius, the historian 
Of Eome, and model of all historians 
Thai shall come after him. It does you 
hmior ; 

greater honor still the love yon bear 
To riorenee, our dear country, and whose 

I h<^ your hand will write, in happier 

Than we now see. 


lit AUDI. 

Your Emmence will pardon 
The lateness of the hour. 

IPPOLITO. 

The hours I count not 
As a sonniial ; but am like a clock, 

That tells the time as well by night as day. 
So, no excuse. I know what brings you 
here. 

You come to speak of Florence. 

KABDI. 

And her woes. 


IPPOLITO. 

The duke, my cousin, the black Alessandro, 
Whose mother was a Moorish slave, that 
fed 

The sheep upon Lorenzo’s farm, still lives 
And reigns 


^^ARnI. 

Alas, that such a scourge 
Should fall on such a city I 


IPPOLITO. 

When he dies, 
The Wild Boar in the gardens of Lorenzo, 
The beast obscene, shomd be tlie monument 
Of this bad man. 


KABUL 

He walks the streets at night 
With revellers, insulting honest men. 

No house is sacred from Ms lusts. The 
convents 

Are turned by Mm to brothels, and the 
honor 

Of woman and all ancient pious customs 
Are quite forgotten now. The offices 
Of the Priori and Gonfalonieri 
Have been abolished. All the magistrates 
Are now Ms creatures. Liberty is dead. 
The very memory of all honest living 
Is wiped away, and even our Tuscan tongue 
Corrupted to a Lombard dialect. 

IPPOLITO. 

And, worst of all, his impious hand has 
broken 

The Martinella, — our great Imttle bell. 
That, soundiog through three centuries, has 
M 

The FImwntInes to victory,— lest its voice 
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Should waken in their soul some memory 
Of far-ofE times of glory» 

What a change 
Ten little years have made ! We all re- 
member 

Those better days, when Niccolk Capponi, 
The Gonfaioniere, from the windows 
Of the Old Palace, with the blast of trum- 
pets, 

Proclsdmed to the inhabitants that Christ 
Was chosen King of Florence ; and already 
Christ is dethroned, and slam ; and in his 
stead 

Reigns Lucifer I Alas, alas, for Florence I 
IPPOLITO. 

Lilies with lilies, said Savonarola ; 

Florence and France I But I say Florence 
only. 

Op only with the Emperor’s hand to help us 
In sweeping out the rubbish. 

ITARBI. 

Little hope 

Of help is there from him. He has be- 
trothed 

His daughter Margaret to this shameless 
Duke. 

What hope have we from such an Em- 
peror ? 

IPPOIiITO. 

Baccio Valori and Philippo Strozzi, 

Once the Duke’s friends and intimates, are 
with us, 

And Cardinals Salvati and Ridolfi. 

We shaE soon see, then, as Yalori says, 
Whether the Duke can best spare honest 
men, 

Or honest men the Duke. 

KABDI. 

We have determined 
To send ambassadors to Spain, and lay 
Our griefs before the Emperor, though I 
fear 

More than I hope* 

IPPOMTO. 

The Emperor is busy 
With this new war against the Algerines, 
And has no time to listen to complaints 
Etom onr amhassadors ; nor wEI I trnst 
them. 


I But go myself All is in readiness 
For my departure, and to-morrow morning 
; I shall go down to Itri, wbeie I meet 
j Dante da Castiglione and some others, 
Republicans and fugitives from Florence, 
i And then take ship at Gaeta, and go 
' To join the Emperor m his new crusade 
j Against the Turk. I shall have time 
I enough 

I And opportunity to plead our cause, 

J 

I KAm>i, noting, 

I It is an inspiration, and I hail it 
i As of good omen. May the power that 
j sends it 

Bless our beloved couiitiy, and restore 
Its banished citizens. The soul of Florence 
Is now outside its gates. What hes within 
Is but a corpse, corrupted and corrupting. 
Heaven help us aE. I will not tarry 
longer, 

For you have need of rest Good-night, 
ippoiaxo. 

Good-night t 

Scene m. — Caebinal Ippolito ; Fba Se- 
BASTIANO ; Turktsh attendants. 

IPPOLITO. 

Fra Bastiano, how yonr portly presence 
Contrasts with that of the sp^e Florentine 
Who has just left me ! 

EBA SEBASTIAKO. 

As we passed each other, 
I saw that he was weeping. 

IPPOLITO. 

Poor old man I 

FBA SEBASTUNO. 

Who is he ? 

IPPOLITO. 

Jacopo Nardi. A brave soul 5 
One of the Fuorusciti, and the best 
And noblest of them all ; but he has made 
me 

Sad with his sadness. As I look on y<m 
My heart grows lighter. I behold a man 
Who Eves in an ideal world, apart 
From aE the rude collisions of our life. 

In a calm atmosphere. 

FBA 8 EBASTZANO. 

Your E33mience 
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Is surely Jesting. If yon knew the life 
Of artists as I know it, you might think 
Far otherwise. 

IPPOMTO. 

But wherefore should I jest ? 
The world of art is an ideal world, — 

The world I lo\e, and that I fain would i 
live in ; j 

So speak to me of artists and of art, \ 

Of all the painters, sculptors, and musicians 
That now illustrate Home. 

FBA SEBASTIANO. 

Of the musicians, 

C know but Goudimel, the brave maestro 
And chapel-master of Ins Holiness, 

Who trams the Papal choir. 

IPPOLITO. 

In church, this morning, 

I listened to a mass of Goudimel, 

Divinely chanted. In the Incamatus, 

In lieu of Latin words, the tenor sang 
With infinite tenderness, in plain Italian, 

A Neapolitan love-song 

FBA SEBASTIAI^O. 

You amaze me. 

Was it a wanton song ? 

IPPOUCTO. 

Not a divine one. 

I am not over-scrupulous, as you know, 

In word or deed, yet such a song as that, 
Bung by the tenor of the Papal choir. 

And in a Papal mass, seemed out of place ; 
There 's something wrong in it. 

FEA SimASTZAKO. 

ITiere *s something wrong 
In everythin We cannot make the world 
Go Mht. *Tis not my business to reform 
The Papal choir. 

ipponiTO. 

Nor mine, thank Heaven ! 
Thi^ tell of the artists. 

tnSUk SBBASrXAlSO. 

Namingmie 

I name them all ; for thmro is only me : 

His name is Messer Michael Angelo. 

All art and arllsla of Hie present day 
C^feinhinsu 


' IPPOLITO. 

’ You count yourself as nothing ? 

) 

} PRA SEBASTIAJfO 

Or less than nothing, since I a:*i at best 
Only a portrait-painter ; one who draws 
With greater or less skiU, as best he may. 
The features of a face. 

IPPOUTO. 

And you have had 

The honor, nay, the glory, of portraying 
Julia Gonzaga ! Do you count as nothing 
A privilege like that ? See there the por- 
trait 

Eebuking you with its divine expression. 
Are you not penitent ? He whose skilful 
hand 

Painted that lovely picture has not right 
To vihpend the art of portrait-pamting. 
But what of Michael Angelo 

FRA SSBASIIANO. 

But lately 

Strolling together down the crowded Corso, 
We stopped, w-ell pleased, to see your Em- 
inence 

Pass on an Arab steed, a noble creature, 
Which Michael Angelo, who is a lover 
Of all thmgs beautnul, and especially 
“When they are Arab horses, much ad- 
mired, 

And could not praise enough. 

ZFFOUTO, to an attendant, 

Hassan, to-morrow, 
When I am gone, but not till I am gone, — 
Be careful about that, — take Barbarossa 
To Messer Michael Angelo the sculptor. 
Who lives there at Macello dei Corvi, 

Near to the Capitol ; and take besides 
Some ten mule-loads of provender, and 
say 

Your master sends them to him as a 
present. 

FRA SEBASTXAKO. 

A princely gift. Though Michael Angelo 
Befuses presents from his Holmess, 

Yours he will not refuse. 

iFFOirro. 

You think Mm likv 
Thymceles, who received the wooden hcmse 
Into the walls of Troy. That book of 
Tir^ 
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Have I translated in Italian verse, ! 

And shall, some day, when we have leisure | 
for it, { 

Be pleased to read you. When I speak of 
Troy 

I am reminded of another town 
And of a lovelier Helen, our dear Coun- 
tess 

Julia Gonzaga. You remember, surely, 

The adventure with the corsair Barbarossa, 
And all that followed ? 

FSA SBBASTIAJfO. 

A most strange adventure | 
A tale as marvellous and full of wonder 
As any in Boccaccio or Sacchetti ; 

Almost incredible I 

EPFOLITO. 

Were I a painter 

I should not want a better theme than 
that : 

The lovely lady fleeing through the night 
In wild disorder ; and the brigands* camp 
With the red fire-light on their swarthy 
faces. 

Could you not paint it for me ? 

FRA. SEBASIIANO. 

No, not L 

It is not in my line. 

IPFOMTO. 

Then you shall paint 
The portrait of the corsair, when we bring 

biTyt 

A prisoner chained to Naples ; for I feel 
Something like admiration for a man 
Who dared this strange adventure. 

F»A SEBASTIAHO, 

I will do it. 

But catch the corsair first. 

IFFOniTO. 

You may begin 
To-morrow with the sword. Hassan, come 
hither | 

Bring me the Turkish scimitar that hangs 
Beneath the picture yonder. Now un- 
sheathe It. 

*T is a Damascus blade ; you see the in- 
scription 

In Arable : £m Aikfh / iHa 
There la no God l»t €k>d. 


1 FBA BFBASTXA3CO. 

} How beautiful 

f In fashion and in finish ! It is perfect. 

The Arsenal of Venice cannot boast 
A finer sword. 

IPPOUTO. 

You like it ? It is yours. 

FRA SEBASTIAKO. 

You do not mean it. 

XFPOLITO, 

I am not a Spaniardf 
To say that it is yours and not to mean it. 

I have at Itri a whole aruioiy 
Full of such weapons. When jou paint the 
portrait 

Of Barbarossa, it will be of use. 

You have not been rewarded aS you should 
be 

For painting the Gonzaga Throw this 
bauble 

Into the scale, and make the balance equal. 
Till then suspend it m your studio ; 

You artists like such trifles. 

FRA SEBASTUKO. 

I will keep it 

In memory of the donor. Many thanks, 
IFPOniTO. 

Fra Bastxan, I am growing tired of Rome, 
The old dead city, wi3i the old dead 
people ; 

Priests everywhere, like shadows on a wall, 
And morning, noon, and night the cease- 
less sound 

Of convent bells. I must be gone from 
here ; 

Though Ovid somewhere says that Rome is 
worthy 

To be the dwelling-place of all the Gods, 

I must be gone from here. To -morrow 
morning 

I start for Itri, and go thence by sea 
To join the Emperor, who is making wax 
Upon the Algerines ; perhaps to sink 
Some Turkish galleys, and bring back in 
cbains 

The famous corsair. Thus would I avenge 
The beautiful Gonzaga. 

FRA SBBASTIAKO. 

An achievement 
Worthy of Charlems^e, or of Orlando. 
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Berai and Anusto both shall add 
A canto to their poems, and describe yon 
As Fnnoso and Iimamorato 
Now I mast say good-night. 

IPPOLITO. 

Yon must not go ; 
First yon shall sup with me. My seneschal, 
Giovan Andrea dal Eorgo a San Se- 
polero, — 

I like to give the whole sonorous name, 

It sounds so like a verse of the .iEneid, — | 
Has brought me eels fresh from the Lake 
of Fondi, i 

And Luenne ousters cradled in their , 
shells ; 

These, with red B’ondi wine, the Caecuban 
That Horace speaks of, under a hundred 
keys 

Kept safe, until the heir of Posthumus 
ShMl stain the pavement with it, make a 
feast 

Fit for LneuUus, or Fra Bastian even ; 

So we will go to supper, and be merry. 

FKA. SEBASTIANO, 

Beware ! Bememb^r that Bolsena’s eels 
AndTernage wine once killed a Pope of 
Rome ! 

XPPOLITO. 

T* was a French Pope ; and then so long 
ago; 

Who Itnows? — the story is not 

true* 

IF 

BOROO PELLE VEEGINE AT NAPLES 

Bom in the Bahee ofJmaA Ooksaoa. Night, 
JuLLA Qo^zxga, GiQYAJstm Yajuiesso, 

jtrxiA. 

^ not go yet. 

TALUESSO. 

The night is far advanced ; 

I fear to stay too late, and weary you 
Wtyb these discussions. 

* muA, 

I have much to say. 

I apecdc to you, Yaldesso, with that frank- 
ness 

Wliieli k the greatest privilege of friend- 


Speak as I hardly would to my confes< 
sor. 

Such is my confidence in you. 

VALUESSO. 

Dear Countess. 

If loyalty to friendship be a claim 
Upon your confidence, then I may claim it 

jrruA. 

Then sit again, and listen unto things 
That nearer are to me than life itseft. 

VALOESSO. 

In all things I am happy to obey you. 

And happiest then when you command me 
most. 

JtXIA. 

Laying aside all useless ihetoric, 

That IS superfluous between us two, 

I come at once unto the point, and say, 

You know my outward life, my rank an^ 
fortune ; 

Countess of Fondi, Duchess of Trajetto, 

A widow rich and flattered, for whose hand 
In marriage princes ask, and ask it only 
To be rejected. All the world can offer 
Lies at my feet. If I remind you of it 
It is not in the way of idle boasting, 

But only to the better understanding 
Of what comes after. 

VAXDESSO. 

God hath given you also 
Beauty and intellect ; and the sign^ grace 
To le^ a spotless life amid temptations 
That others yield to. 

jrnA. 

But the inward life, — 
That yon know not ; *t is known but to my- 
self, 

And is to me a mystery and a pain : 

A soul disquieted and ill at ease, 

A mind perplexed with doubts and appre* 
hensions, 

A heart dissatisfied with all around me, 
And with myself, so that sometimes I 
weep. 

Discouraged and disgusted with the world. 

YAEOBmO. 

WheimVr we cross a river at a ford. 

If we would pass in safety, we mui^ keep 
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Oar eyes &s:ed steadfast oe the shore be- ‘ 
yond, 

For if we cast them on the flowing stream, 

The head swims mth it ; so if we would 
cross 

The running flood of things here in the 
world, ' 

Our souls must not look down, but fix their ! 
sight ! 

On the firm land beyond. , 


^ JULIA, , 

I comprehend you. j 
You think I am too worldly ; that my fiead I 
Swims with the giddying whirl of life about 
me* j 

Is that your meanmg ? ^ 

VAUJESSO. i 

Yes ; your meditations 
Are more of this world and its yamties 
Than of the world to come 


I am confused. 


JULIA. 

Between the two 


VALDESSO 

Yet have I seen you listen 
Enraptured when Fra Bernardmo preached 
Of faith and hope and chanty. 


JULIA. 

I listen. 

But only as to music without meaning. 

It moves me for the moment, and I think 
How beautiful it is to be a saint, 

As dear Vittoria is ; but I am weak 
And wayward, and I soon fall back again 
To my old ways, so very easily. 

There are too many week-days for one 
Sunday. 

VALDESSO. 

Then take the Sunday with you through 
the week, 

And sweeten with it all the other days* 


JULIA. 

In jiart I do so ^ for to put a stop 
To idle tongues, what men might say of 
me 

If I lived all alone here in my palace, 

And not from a vocation that I feel 
For the monastic life, I now am living 
With Sister Caterina at the convent 
Of Santa Chlara, and I come here only 


On certain days, for my ai^airs, or visits 
Of ceremony, or to be with friends 
For I confess, to live among my friends 
Is Paradise to me ; my Purgatory 
Is living among people I dislike 
And so I pass my life m these two worlds, 
This palace and the convent. 

VALDESSO. 

It was then 

The fear of man, and not the love of God, 
That led you to this step. Why will you 
not 

Eenounce the world, and gi\e your heart 
to God,i 

JULIA 

If God so commands it. 
Wherefore hath He not made me capable 
Of doing for Him what I wish to do 
As easily as I could offer Him 
This jewel from my hand, this gown I 
wear, 

Or aught el^ that is mine ? 

VALDESSO. 

The hindrance lies 
In that original sin, by which all fell 

JULIA. 

Ah me, I cannot bring my troubled mind 
To wish well to that Adam, our first parent^ 
Who by his sin lost Paradise for us, 

And brought such ills upon us. 

VALDESSO. 

We ourselves, 

When we commit a sin, lose Paradise, 

As much as he did. Let us think of this. 
And how we may regain it. 


JULIA. 

Teach me, theiiy 

To hannonize the discord of my life, 

And stop the painful jangle of these wires. 

VALDESSO. 

That Is a task impossible, until 

You tune your heart-strings to a higher key 

Than earthly melodies* 

JULIA. 

How shall I do it ? 
Point out to me the way of this perfection, 

s Eor some xmoxplftined teKsem, eentenee Ism hem 
the ocxissiozt w«s not move 
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And I wili follow yon ; lor you have laade 
Mt soul enamored with it, and I cannot 
Bebt satisfied until I find it out 
But lead me privately, so that the world 
Hear not my steps ; I would not gi\e occa- 
sion 

For talk among the people. 

TAI^OESSO. 

Now at last 

I understand you fully* Then, what need 
Is there for us to heat about the bush ? 

I know what you desire of me. 

jrtxiA. 

What rudeness ! 

If you already know it, why not tell me ? 

VALDESSO. 

Because I rather wait for you to ask it 
With your own lips. 

JULIA. 

Bo me the kindness, then, 
To speak without reserve 5 and with all 
frankness, 

If you divine the truth, wtII I confess it, 

VALBESSO. 

I am content. 

JULIA. 

Then speak. 

TAXJ>£S80« 

You would be iree 
From the vexatious thoughts that come and 

go 

Through your imagination, and would have 
me 

Boint out some royal road and lady-like 
Which you may walk in, and not wound 
your feet 

You would attain to the divine perfection, 
And yet not turn your back upon the 
world ; 

You would possess humility within, 

But not reveid it in your outward actions ^ 
You would have patience, but without the 
rude 

Dceasions that require its exercise ; 

You would despise the world, but in such 
fashion 

The wi^M not desph^e you in return j 

Would the soul wilh all Ohsis- 

imt liss body of its 


Would feed the soul with spiritual food, 

! Yet not deprive the body of its feasts ; 

I Would seem angelic m the sight of God, 
i Yet not too saint-hke m the e3’es of men ; 
In short, would lead a hoU' Christian life 
In such a waj’ that even your nearest friend 
Would not detect tliereui one circumstance 
To show a change from what it -was before. 
Have I divined your secret ? 

jrxiA, 

You have drawn 

The portrait of my inner self as truly 
As the most skilful painter ever painted 
! A human face. 

VALDESSO. 

This warrants me in saying 
You think you can win heaven by compro- 
mise, 

And not by verdict. 

JTLIA. 

You have often told me 
That a bad compromise was better even 
Than a good ve^ict. 

VALDESSO. 

Yes, in suits at law ; 
Not in religion. With the human soul 
There is no compromise. By faith alone 
Can man be justified. 

JULIA. 

Hush, dear Valdesso 5 
That is a heresy. Bo not, I pray you, 
Proclaim it from the house-top, but preserve 
it 

As something precious, hidden in your 
heart, 

As I, who half believe and tremble at it. 

VALBXSSO. 

I must proclaim the truth. 

JtJIJA. 

Enthusiast I 

Why must you ? You imperil both your- 
self 

And friends by your imprudence. Pray, 
be patient* 

You have occasion now to show fibat virtue 
Which yon lay stress upon. Let us return 
To oor kst pathway. Show me by what 
steps 

I shall w«& in it. 

[CWsnt am Aeordf- 
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YAXiDESSO. 

Hark I the convent bells 
Are ringing ; it is midnight ; I must leave 
you. 

And yet X linger. Pardon me, dear Coun- 
tess, 

Since you to-night have made me your con- 
fessor, 

If I so far may venture, I will warn you 
Upon one point. 

JUXilA. 

What is it ^ Speak, I pray you. 
For I have no concealments m my conduct ; 
AU IS as open as the light of day. 

What is it you would warn me of? 

YALOESSO. 

Your friendship 

With Cardinal Ippolito. 

JTJLIA. 

What is there 

To cause suspicion or alarm in that, 

More than m friendships that I entertain 
With you and others? I ne’er sat with 
him 

Alone at night, as I am sitting now 
With 3rou, Valdesso. 


i Steal m and seize the castle, not by storm 
, But strategy. And now I take my leave. 

‘ jumA. 

Farew'ell , but ere you go, look forth and 
I see 

I How night hath hu&hed the clamor and the 
j stir 

Of the tumultuous streets. The cloudless 
moon 

I Hoofs the whole city as with tiles of silver : 
j The dim, mysterious sea lu silence sleeps, 

1 And straight into the air Yesurms lifts 
His plume of smoke. How beautiful it is J 

m the stte^L 

GIOVA3J AISTDBEA. 

Poisoned at Itri. 

AjrOTHEB VOICE. 

Poisoned ? Who is poisoned ? 

GIOVAK A2JDBEA. 

The Cardinal Ippolito, my master. 

Call it malaria. It was very sudden. 

[Julia swoons 

V 


VAUOESSO. 

Pardon me ; the portrait 
That Fra Bastiauo painted was for hiTn, 

Is that quite prudent ? 

JXTXJA. 

That is the same question 
Yittoria put to me, when I last saw her, 

I make you the same answer. That was 
not 

A pledge of love, but of pure gratitude* 
Recall the adventure of that dreadf ul night 
When Barbarossa with two thousand Moors 
Lauded upon the coast, and in the dark- 
ness 

Attacked my castle. Then, without delay, 
The Carding came hurrying down from 
Home 

To rescue and protect me. Was it wrong 
That m an hour like that I did not weigh 
Too nicely this or that, but granted Mm 
A boon that pleased Mm, and that iattered 
me ? 

VAnOESSO. , 

Oi4y beware lest, in dkguise of friendship, 
AncMher corsair, worse Ikurbarossa^ 


VITTORIA COLONNA 
A room in the Torre Argentina* 
ViTTOBiA CoLoxNA and Jcxia Gonzaga. 


VITTOniA. 

Come to my arms and to my heart once 
more ; 

My soul goes out to meet you and embrace 
you. 

For we are of the sisterhood of sorrow. 

I know what you have suffered. 


JUIilA. 


Let me forget it. 


Name it not* 


VITTOBIA. 

I will say no more. 

Let me look at you. What a foy it is 
To see your face, to hear your voice again ! 
You hnng with you a breath as of the 
mom, 

A^memory of the far-off happy days 
When we were young. When did you 
come from Fondi ? 
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JVLLk 

I liav€ mt been at Fondi sines — I 

VTTTORIA. « 

Ah me t 

You need not speak the word : I under- i 
stand you ! 


TITTOKIA. 

I pray yotij sot Jest 'with me ! You 
know, 

Or you should know, that never such a 
thought 

Entered my breast. I am already married. 
The Marquis of Pescara is my husband, 
And death has not divorced us. 


I came from Naples by the lovely valley, 
The Terra di Lavoro. 

TITTOBU. 


JUXilA 

Have I offended you ? 


Pardon me. 


And you find me I 
But just returned from a long journey 1 
northward* | 

I have been staying with that noble woman, | 
Eenee of France, the Duchess of Ferrara. ; 

i 


VITTOBIA. 

No, but have hurt me. 
Unto my buried lord I dve myself, 

Unto my inend the shadow of myself, 

My portrait. It is not from vanity, 

But for the love I bear him. 


JcniA. 

Oh, tell me of the Duchess I have heard 
Flaminio speak her praises with such 
warmth ^ 

That I am eager to hear more of her 
And of her brilliant court 

VriTORIA, 

You shall hear all 

But first sit down and listen patiently 
While I confess myself. 

3VtIA. 

What deadly sin 

Have you committed ? 

VITTOBIA. 

Not asm; a folly. 
I chid once at Ischia, when you told 
me 

That brave Fra Bastian was to paint your 
portrait. 

Weil I remember it. 

tittobia. 

Then chide me now, 

For I confess to something still more 
strange. 

Old as I am, I have at last consented 
To idm entr^ies and the suppHcations 
Of Ai^lo 

To marry him ? 


jcnu. 

1 I rejoice 

' To hear these words. Oh, this will be a 
portrait 

Worthy of both of you ! [A knock, 

VITTOBIA. 

Hark ! he is coming. 

JVtIA, 

And shall I go or stay ? 

VITTOBIA. 

By all means, stay. 
The drawing will be better for your pre^ 
ence ; 

You will enHven me, 

JUXIA. 

I shall not speak ; 

The presence of great men doth tsie from 
me 

AH power of speech. I only gaze at them 
In silent wonder, as if they were gods, 

Or the inhabitants of some other planet* 
Enter Mxohabi. Astgelo. 

VITTOBIA, 

Come in* 

BKXCHAEn AKOEXO. 

I fear my visit is ill-timed ; 

I interrupt you. 

VITTOBIA. 

Ho ; this is a friend 

Of yours as well as mine, — the Lady Julii 
The Duchess of Trajetto. 
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MICHAEL AXGELO tO jriX\. 

I salutti you 

rr IS long since I have seen joui face, my 
lady ; 

Pardon me if I say that having seen it, 

One never can forget it. 

JCLLAl. 

You are kind 

To keep me m your memory* 

MICHAEL AXGELO. 

It IS 

The pnvilege of age to speak \vith frank- 
ness. 

You will not be offended when I say 
That never was your beauty more divine. 

JTLIA. 

When Michael Angelo condescends to flat- 
ter 

Or praise me, I am proud, and not offended 

TITTOBIA. 

Now this is gallantry enough for one ; 
Show me a little 

MICHAEL AXGELO. 

Ah, my gracious lady, 
You know I have not words to speak your 
praise 

I think of you lu silence. You conceal 
Your manifold perfections from all eyes, 
And make yourself more saint-like day by 
day. 

And day by day men worship you the more 
But now your hour of martyrdom has come. 
You know why I am here. 

VITTOBIA, 

Ah yes, I know it ; 
And meet my fate with fortitude* You 
find me 

Surrounded by the labors of your hands : 
The Woman of Samaria at the Well, 

The Mater Dolorosa, and the Christ 
Upon the Cross, beneath which you have 
written 

Those memorable words of Alighieri, 

"Men have forgotten how much blood it 
costs” 

HIOHAEt AKGBLO 

And now I come to add one labor more, 

If you will calt that labor which Is pleasure, 
And only pleasure. 


VITTOBL^. 

How shall I be seated ? 

MICH4EL AXGELO, Opening Ms portfolio. 
Just as you are. The light falls well upon 
you. 

VITTOBLA 

I am ashamed to steal the time from you 
That should be given to the Sistine Chapel 
How does that work go on ? 

MICHAEL AXGELO, drawing. 

But tardily. 

Old men work slowly. Bi*ain and hand 
alike 

Are dull and torpid To die young is best, 
And not to be remembered a& old men 
Tottering about in their decrepitude. 

VITTORIA 

My dear Maestro * ha\ e you, then, forgot- 
ten 

The story of Sophocles m hxs old age 

MICHAEL AXGELO. 

What story is it ? 

VITTOBIA. 

When his sons accused him, 
Before the Areopagus, of dotage, 

For all defence, he read there to his Judges 
The Tragedy of CEdipus Coloneus, — 

The work of his old age. 

MICHAEL AXGELO 

’Tis an illusion, 

A fabulous story, that will lead old men 
Into a thousand follies and conceits. 

VITTOBIA. 

So you may show to cavillers your painting 
Of the llast Judgment in the Sistine 
Chapel. 

MICHAEL AXGELO. 

Now you and Lady Julia shall resume 
The conversation that I interrupted. 

VITTOBIA* 

It was of no great import ; notlung more 
Nor less than my late visit to Ferrara, 

And what I saw there in the ducal palace. 
Will it not iiiteiTuptyott ? 
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MICHAEL A^iGELO 

Not the least. 

TITTOBIA. 

Well, first, then, of Duke Ercole . a man 
Cold m his aiauners, and reserved and si- 
lent, 

And yet magnificent m all his ways , 

Not hospitable unto new ideas, 

But from state policy, and certain reasons 
Concerning the investiture of the duehy, 

A partisan of Home, and consequently* 
Intolerant of all the new opinions. 

jrCLIA. 

I should not like the Duke. These silent 
men. 

Who only look and listen, are like wells 
That have no w^ater in them, deep and 
empty. 

How could the daughter of a kmg of France 
Wed such a duke ? 

MICHAEL AJTGELO, 

The men tliafc wromen marry, 
And why they marry them, will always be 
A marvel and a mystery to the world* 

VITTOSIA 

And then the Duchess, — how shall I de- 
scnbe her, 

Or tell the merits of that happy nature 
Which pleases most when least it thinks of 
pleasing f 

Not beautiful, perhaps, in form and fea- 
ture. 

Yet with an inward beauty, that shines 
through 

Each look and attitude and word and ges- 
ture ; 

A kindly grace of manner and behavior, 

A something in her presence and her ways 
That makes her beautiful beyond the reach 
Of mere external beauty ; and m heart 
So moMe and devoted to the truth. 

And so In sympathy with all who strive 
After the higher life, 

OtTLlA. 

She draws me to her 
As much as her Duke Ercole repels me. 

TOTOm. 

4evotit and honorable women 

make it good to 

be there; 


Francesca Bucyronia, the true-hearted, 
Lavinia della Rovere and the Orsim, 

The Magdalena and the Cherubina, 

And Aune de Partbenai, w’ho smgs so 
sweetly ; 

All lovely women, fuU of noble thoughts 
And aspirations after noble tbmgs, 

JEIIA. 

Boccaccio would have envied you such 
dames. 

VITT0EL4. 

No ; his Fiammettas and his Fhilomenas 
Are fitter company for Ser Giovanni ; 

I fear he hardly would have comprehended 
The W'omen that I speak of. 

MICHAEL AKGELO. 

Yet he wrote 

The story of Griseldis. That is something 
To set down in his favor. 

VITTOBLA, 

With these ladies 

Was a young girl, Olympia Morata, 
Daughter of Fulvio, the learned scholar, 
Famous m all the universities • 

A marvellous child, wEo at the spmmiig- 
wheel. 

And in the daily round of household cares, 
Hath learned both Greek and Latin ; and 
is now 

A favorite of the Duchess and companion 
Of Princess Anne. This beautiful young 
Sappho 

Sometimes recited to us Grecian odes 
That she had written, with a voice whose 
sadness 

Thrilled and o’ermastered me, and made 
me look 

Into the future time, and ask myself 
What destiny will be hers. 

jruA. 

A sad one, surely. 
Frost kills the flowers that blossom out of 
season ; 

And these precocious intellects portend 
A life of sorrow or an early death. 

virroBiA. 

About the court were many learned men ; 
Chilbui Sinapius from beyond the Alps, 
And Cello Curlone, and Manzolli, 
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The Dake’s phTsician ; and a pale young 
man, 

Charles d'EspeviUe of Geneva, %vhom the 
Duchess 

Doth much delight to talk with and to read. 
For he hath written a book of Institutes 
The Duchess greatly praises, though some 
call it 

The Koran of the heretics. 

aXXLlA. 

And what poets 
Were there to sing you madrigals, and 
praise 

Olympia’s eyes and Cherubina’s tresses ? I 

1 

TITTORIA. J 

None ; for great Ariosto is no more. 

The voice that filled those halls with mel- 
ody 

Has long been hushed in death. 

JULIA, 

You should have made 
A pilgrimage unto the poet’s tomb, 

And laid a wreath upon it, lor the words 
He spake of you. 

VITTORIA. 

And of yourself no less, 
And of our master, Michael Angelo. 

MICHAEL AKG^LO. 

Of me? 

VITTOBIA. 

Have you forgotten that he calls you 
Michael, less man than angel, and divine ? 
You are ungrateful. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

A mere play on words. 
That adjective he wanted for a rh;raie. 

To match with Gian Bellino and Urbino. 

VITTOBIA. 

Bernardo Tasso is no longer there, 

Nor the gay troubadour of Gascony, 

Clement Marot, snmamed by flatterers 
The Prince of Poets and the Poet of Piinc^ 
Who, being looked upon with much dis- 
favor 

By the Duke Erecde* hm flbd to Veinee. 


I MICHAEL A?rGELO. 

1 There let him stay with Pietro Aretinc, 
The Scourge of Princes, also called Divine. 
The title is so common in oar months, 

, That e%'en the Pifi'eran of Abruzzi, 

; Who play their bag-pipes m the streets of 
Rome 

f At the Epiphany, will bear it soon, 
j And will deserve it better than some poets. 

VITTORIA. 

What bee hath stung } ou ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

One that makes no honey ; 
One that comes buzzing in through every 
window, 

And stabs men with lus sting. A hitter 
thought 

Passed through my mind, but it is gone 
again ; 

X spake too hastily. 

JULIA. 

I pray you, show mo 

What you have done. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Not yet ; it is not finished. 


PART SECOND 
1 

MONOLOGUE 

A room in Michael Angelo’s hmm. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Xlcd to Viterbo, the old Papal city 
Where once an Emperor, humbled in bis 
pride, 

Held the Pope’s stirrup, as his Holiness 
Alighted from bis mule I A fugitive 
From Cardinal Caraffa’s hate, who burls 
His thunders at the house of the Colonna, 
With endless bitterness ! — Among the nuns 
In Santa Caterina’s convent bidden, 
Herself in soul a nun I And now sbe cbid^ 
me 

For my too frequent letters, that disturb 
Her meditations, and that binder me 
And keep me from mj work; now gcsr 
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She thanks me for the crucifix I sent her, 
And sars that she will keep it : with one 
hand 

inflicts a wound, and with the other heals it. 

{Reading, j 

^Profoundly I hebeved that God would ^ 
^aut you 

A supernatural faith to paint this Chnst ; 

I wished for that which now I see fulfilled 
So marvellously, exceeding all my w’lshes. 
Nor more could be desired, or even so much. , 
And greatly I rejoice that vou have made 
The angel on the right so beautiful ; , 

For the Archangel Michael will place jou, I 
ITou, Michael Aagelo, on that new' day, ] 
Upon the Lord’s nght hand I And waiting ‘ 
that, 

How can I better serve you than to pray 
To this sweet Chi*ist for you, and to beseech 
you 

To hold me altogether yours m all thmgs.” 

Weil, I will write less often, or no more, 
But wait her coming. No one born in 
Borne j 

Can live elsewhere ; but be must pine for 
Borne, 

And must return to it. I, who am born 
And bred a Tuscan and a Florentine, 

Feel the attraction, and I linger here 
As if I W'ere a pebble in the pavement 
Trodden by pnestly feet. This I endure. 
Because I breathe in Home an atmosphere 
Heavy with odors of the laurel leaves 
That crowned great heroes of the sword 
and pen. 

In ages past. I feel myself exalted 
To walk the streets in which a Tirgil 
walked. 

Or Trajan rode in triumph ; but far more. 
And most of all, because the great Colonna 
Breathes the same air X breathe, and is to 
me 

An mspiration. , Now that she is gone, 

Rome is no longer Home till she retum- 
Ibig feelingovennasters me. 1 know not 
If it be love, this strong desire to be 
Forever in her presence ; but i know 
That I, wlio was the friend of solitude, 

Aind ever was best pleased when most alone, 
Now weary grow of my own company. 

For the first time old age seems lonely to 
meu 

IQjpemmg Dwma Ccwmedm. 

I torn im eoMckKriem to the 


Of the great master of our Tuscan tongue, 
Whose words, like colored garnet-shirls in 
lava. 

Betray the heat in which they were en- 
gendered. 

A mendicant, he ate the bitter bread 
Of others, but repaid their meagie gifts 
With immortality. In eouits ot princes 
He was a by-word, and m streets of towns 
Was mocked by children, bke the Hebrew 
prophet, 

Himseu a prophet I too know the cry, 
Go up, thou bald head ! from a generation 
That, wanting reverence, wanteth the best 
food 

The soul can feed on. There ’s not room 
enough 

For age and youth upon this little planet. 
Age must give w'ay. Theie was not room 
enough 

Even for this great poet. In Ins song 
I hear re%erbenite the gates of Florence, 
Closing upon him, ue\er more to open ; 

But mingled with the sound are melodies 
Celestial fi-om the gates of paradise. 

He came and he is gone. The people 
knew not 

What manner of man was passing by their 
doors, 

Until he passed no more ; but in his vision 
He saw the torments and beatitudes 
Of souls condemned or pardoned, and hath 
left 

Behind him this sublime Apocalypse. 

I strive in vain to draw here on the margin 
The face of Beatrice. It is not hers, 

But the Colonna* s. Each hath lus ideal, 
The image of some woman excellent, 

That is his guide. No Grecian art, nor 
Boman, 

Hath yet revealed such loveliness as hers. 


ll 

VITERBO 

Tittoria at the convent mndow, 

YirroBiA. 

Purring with friends is temporary death, 
As all death is. We see no more their 
faces. 

Nor hear their voices, save in memory* 
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But mes&ages of love give us assurance | 
That we are not forgotten Who shall say I 
That from the world of spirits comes no 
greeting, 

No message of remembrance ? It may be 
The thoughts that \isit us, we know not 
whence, i 

Sudden as inspiration, are the whispers ) 
Of disembodied spirits, speakmg to us } 

As friends, who wait outside a prison wall, 
Through the barred windows speak to those i 
within. [J pause, | 

As quiet as the lake that lies beneath me, | 

As quiet as the tranquil sky above me, J 

As quiet as a heart that beats no more, j 

This convent seems. Above, below, all ' 
peace ! 

Silence and solitude, the soul’s best friends, , 
Are With me here, and the tumultuous 
world 1 

Makes no more noise than the remotest i 
planet [A pause j 

0 gentle spirit, unto the third circle | 

Of heaven among the blessed souls as- | 
cended, ' 

Who, living in the faith and d\’mg for it. 
Have gone to their reward, I do not sigh 
For thee as being dead, but for m^^self 
That I am still alive. Turn those dear eyes, 
Once so benignant to me, upon mine, * ! 

That open to their tears such uncontrolled ^ 
And such continual issue. StiU awhile { 
Have patience ; I will come to thee at last | 
A few more goings in and out these doors, 

A few more chimings of these convent j 
bells, j 

A few more prayers, a few more sighs and 
tears, 1 

And the long agony of this life w'lll end. 
And I shall be with thee. If I am wanting , 
To thy well-being, as thou art to mine. 

Have patience ; I will come to thee at last. 
Ye winds that loiter in these cloister 
gardens. 

Or wander far above the city walls, 

Bear unto him this message, that I ever , 
Or speak or thmk of him, or weep for him. ‘ 

By unseen hands uplifted in the light 
Of sunset, yonder solitary cloud ! 

Floats, with its white apparel blown abroad, , 
And wafted up to heaven It fades away, 
And melts into the air. Ah, would that I 
Could thus be wafted unto thee, Francesco, 
A ckmd of white, an incorporeal spirit ! , 


III 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND BENVENUTO 
CELLINI 

Scene L— Angei^^. Benve>xto 
CeuuESI in gay attire, 

BENVENUTO. 

A good day and good j ear to the divine 
^laestro Michael Angelo, the sculptor f 

^aCHAEL ANGELO. 

Welcome, my Benvenuto, 

BENVENUTO, 

That is what 

My father said, the first time he beheld 
This Handsome face. But say farewell, not 
welcome. 

I come to take my leave. I start foi 
Florence 

As fast as horse can carry me. I long 
To set once more upon its level flags 
These feet, made sore by your vile Koman 
pavements. 

Come with me ; you are wanted there in 
Florence. 

The Sacristy is not finished. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Speak not of it! 
How damp and cold it was I How my 
bones ached 

And my head reeled, when I was working 
there I 

I am too old. I will stay here in Home, 
Where all is old and crumbling, like myself, 
To hopeless ruin. All roads lead to 

BENVENUTO 

And all lead out of it 

5UCHAEL ANGELO 

There is a charm, 

A certain something in the atmosphere, 
That all men feel, and no man can de^ 
scnbe. 

BENVENUTO. 

Malaria ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Yes, malaria of the mind, 

Out of this tomb of the majestic Past ; 

The fever to accomplish some great work 
That will not let us sleep. I must go ou 
Until I die. 
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BENVE2n;TO, 5 

Bo you Be*er thxnk of Florence ? j 

anCHAEL A^,GELO, | 

Yes ; whenever > 

I think of anything beside my work, 

I thmk of Fforeuce. I remember, too, 

The bitter days I passed among the quar- 
ries I 

Of Sera\ezza and Pietrasanta ; j 

Eoad-bmlding in the marshes; stupid) 
people, I 

And cold and rain incessant, and mad 
gusts 

Of mountain wind, like howling Dervishes, 
That spun and whirled the eddying snow 
about them 

As if it were a garment ; aye, vexations 
And troubles of all kinds, that ended only 
In loss of time and money. 

BErrVEKUTO. 

True, Maestro ; 
Bat that was not in Florence* You should 
leave 

Such work to others. Sweeter memories 
Cluster about you, in the pleasant city 
Upon the Amo. 

mCMAMh A27G£XX>. 

In my waking dreams 
I see the marvellous dome of Brunelleschi, 
Ghiberti’s gates of bronze, and Giotto’s 
tower ; 

And Ghirlandajo’s lovely Bend glides 
With folded hands amid my troubled 
thoughts, 

A s|dendid vision ! Time rides with the old 
At a great pace. As travellers on swift 
steeds 

tSee the near landscape dy and dow behind 
them, 

While the remoter fields and dim horizons 
vnth them, and seem wheeling round to 
meet them, 

Bo In old age things near u$ slip away, 

Aid distant things go with us* Pleasantly 
Come hack to me the days when, as a 
youth, 

I walked with Ghirlandajo in the gardens 
Of Medidy and saw the antique statues, 

The §&mm august of gods godlike men, 
And the world of art revealed Itsell 
To fmmg eyes* Then all that man 
Wbd&s 


Seemed possible to me. Alas ’ now little 
Of all I dreamed of has my hand achieved I 

BENV^:^XTO. 

Xay, let the Xight and Morning, let 
Lorenzo 

And Julian in the Sacristy at Florence, 
Prophets and Sibyls m the Sistme Chapel, 
And the Last Judgment answer. it 
finished ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The work is nearly done. But this Xiast 
Judgment 

Has been the cause of more vexation to me 
Than it will be of honor* Ser Biagio, 
Master of ceremonies at the Papal court, 

A man punctilious and over nice, 

Calls it improper ; says that those nude 
forms, 

Showing their nakedness in such shameless 
fashion, 

Are better suited to a common bagnio, 

Or wayside wine - shop, than a Papal 
Chapel. 

To punish him I painted him as Minos 
And leave him there as master of cere- 
monies 

In the Infernal Begions. What would you 
Have done to such a man ? 


BENVENITTO. 

I would have killed him* 
Wken any one insults me, if I can 
I kill him, kill him. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Oh, you gentlemen. 

Who dress in silks and velvets, and wear 
swords, 

Are ready with your weapons, and have all 
A taste for homicide. 

BENVENUTO. 

I learned that lesson 
Under Pope Clement at the siege of Koine, 
Some twenty yeara ago. As I was standing 
Upon the ramparts of the Carapo Santo 
With Alessandro Bene, I beheld 
A sea of fog, that covered all the plain, 
And hid from us the foe ; when suddenly, 
A misty figure, like an apparition, 

Kose up above the fog, as if on horseback. 
At thla I aimed my arquebus, and fired. 
The %ure vaiuslied ; and there rose a my 
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Oat of the darkness, long and fierce and 
loud. 

With imprecations in all languages. 

It was the Constable of France, the BourLun, 
That I had slam. 

anCHAEL ANGELO. 

Rome should be grateful to you. 

BENVENUTO. 

But has not been ; you shall hear pres- 
ently 

During the siege I served bombardier, 
There in St. Angelo His Holiness 
One day was walking -with his Cardinals 
On the round bastion, while I stood above 
Among my falconets. All thought and 
feeling, 

AH skill in art and all desire of fame, 

Were swallowed up in the delightful music 
Of that artillery. I saw far off, 

Withiu the enemy’s trenches on the Prati, 
A Spanish cavalier in scarlet cloak ; 

And firing at him with due aim and range, 
I cut the gay Hidalgo in two pieces. 

The eyes are dry that wept for him in 
Spam. 

His Holiness, delighted beyond measure 
With such display of gunnery, and amazed 
To see the man in scarlet cut in two. 

Gave me his benediction, and absolved me 
From all the homicides I had committed 
In service of the Apostolic Church, 

Or should commit thereafter. From that 
day 

I have not held in very high esteem 
The life of man. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And who absolved Pope Clement ? 
Now let us speak of Art. 

BENVENUTO. 

Of what you will. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Say, have you seen our fnend Fra Bastian 
lately, 

Since by a turn of fortune he became 
Friar of the Signet ? 

BENVENUTO 

Faith, a pretty artist 
To pass his days in stamping le^en seals 
Do Papal balls ! 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

1 He has grown fat and lazy, 

I As if the lead clung to him like a sinker. 

He paints no more since he was sent to 
I Fondi 

By Carduial Ippolito to paint 
The fair Gonzaga. Ah, you should have 
seen him 

As I did, riding through the city gate, 

In hib brown hood, attended by four horse- 
men, 

Completely armed, to frighten the banditti, 
t I think he would have frightened them 
i alone, 

1 For he was rounder than the O of Giotto. 




BENVENUTO. 

He must have looked more like a sack of 
meal 

Than a great painter. 

mCBAEL ANGELO. 

Well, he is not great, 
But still I like him greatly. Benvenuto, 
Have faith in nothing but in industry. 

Be at it late and early ; persevere, 

And work right on throngh censure and 
applause, 

Or else abandon Art. 

BENVENUTO. 

No man works harder 
Than I do. I am not a moment idle. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And what have you to show me ? 

BENVENUTO 

This gold ring, 

Made for his Holiness, — my latest work. 
And I am proud of it. A single diamond, 
Presented by the Emperor to the Pope. 
Targhetta of Venice set and tinted it ; 

I have reset it, and retinted it 
Divinely, as you see The 3ewellers 
Say I ’ve surpassed Targhetta. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Let me see It 


A pretty jewel. 


BENVENUTO. 

That is not the expression. 
Pretly is not a very pretty word 
To be applied to such a precious stone. 
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Given by an Emperor to a Pope, and set 
By Benvenuto ! 

HICHAEIi AJUG'EhO, 

Messer Benvenuto, 

I lose all patience with you ; for the gifts 
That God hath given you are of such a kind, 
They should be put to far more noble uses 
Than setting diamonds for the Pope of 
Home. 

You can do greater things. 

BEKVnXOTO. 

The God who made me 
Knows why he made me what I am, — a 
goldsmith, 

A mere artificer. 

MICHAEL AJTGELO. 

Oh no ; an artist, 

Bichly endowed by nature, but who wraps 
His went in a napkin, and consumes 
His life in vanities. 

BEHVEKCTO. 

Michael Angelo 

May say what Benvenuto would not bear 
From any other man He speaks the truth. 
I know my hfe is wasted and consumed 
In vanities ; but I have better hours 
And higher aspiiiations than you think. 
Once, when a prisoner at St. Angelo, 
Fasting and praying in the midnight dark- 
ness, 

In a celestial vision I beheld 
A crucifix in the sun, of the same sub- 
stance 

As is the sun itself. And since that hour 
There is a splendor round about my head, 
That may be seen at sunrise and at sunset 
Above iny shadow on the grass. And now 
I know that X am in the grace of God, 

And none henceforth can harm me. 

MICHAEL AKGELO. 

None but one, — 
Hone hut yourself, who are your greatest 
foe. 

He that reacts himself is safe from 
Of hers; 

He wears a coat of mail tha^ none can 
fierce. 

I elwavs wear 


i MICHAEL A^'GELO 

I O iiieorrigible ! 

, At least, forget not the celestial vision* 
Man must have something higher than 
i himself 

I To think of. 

BEXVEHUXO. 

That I know full ivelL Now listen. 
I ha\e been sent for into France, where 
grow 

The Lilies that illumine heaven and earth, 
And carry in mine equipage the model 
Of a most marvellous golden salt-cellar 
For the king’s table ; and here in my brain 
A statue oOIars Ariuipotent for the foun- 
tain 

Of Fontainebleau, colossal, wonderful. 

I go a goldsmith, to lettirn a sculptor. 

And so farewell, great Master. Think of 
me 

As one who, in the midst of all his follies. 
Had also his ambition, and aspired 
To better things. 

anCHAEL ANGELO. 

Bo not forget the vision 

Scene n. — Michael^ Angelo sitting down 
agmn to the Bivina Com media, * 

>nCBAEL ANGELO. 

Now in what circle of his poem sacred 
Would the gi*eat Florentine have placed 
this man ? 

Whether in Phlegethon, the river of blood, 
Or in the fiery belt of Purgatory, 

I know not, but most surely not with those 
Who walk m leaden cloaks. Though he is 
one 

Wliose iiassions, like a potent alkahest, 
Dissolve his better nature, he is not 
That despicable thing, a hypocrite • 

He doth not cloak his vices, nor deny them. 
Come back, my thoughts, from lum to Faiw 
adise. 


IV 

FRA SEBASTUNO BEL P 30 MBO 
Scene L— Michael Angelo; Fra Sebas 

TIANO BEL PlOMBO. 

MICHAEL ANGimo, n&t turning rounds 

Whok it? 
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FBA SEBASTIAKO. j 

Wait, for I am out of breath | 
in eiimbing your steep stairs. 

MICHAEL AKGELO. 

Ah my Bastiano, 

If you went up and down aib many stairs 
As I do still, and climbed as many ladders, 

It would be better for you. Pray sit down. 1 
Your idle and luxurious way of living j 

Will one day take your breath away en- 
tirely, 

And you wull never find it. 

FKA SEBASTIAKO. 

Well, what then ? 
That would be better, in my apprehension, 
Than falling from a scaffold. 

MICHAEL AXGELO. 

That was nothing. 

It did not kill me ; only lamed me slightly ; 

1 am quite well again. 

FRA SEBASTL\RO. {; 

But why, dear Master, 
Why do you live so high up in your house, 
When you could live below aud have a gar- 
den, 

As I do ? i 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

From this window 1 can look 
On many gardens ; o’er the city roofs 
See the Campagna and the Alban hills : 

And all are mine, 

FBA SEBASTIANO, 

Can you sit down in them, 
On summer afternoons, and play the lute, 
Or sing, or sleep the time away ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I never 

Sleep in the day-time ; scarcely sleep at 
night ; 

I have not time. Bid you meet Benvenuto 
As you came up the stair ? 

FBA SEBASTIANO. 

He ran against me 

On the 0rst landing, going at full speed *, 
Bressed like the Spanish c^tsdnin a play, 
With his long rapier and Ha short red 
cloak. 


S^t 


Why hurry through the world at such a 
pace ? 

Life wUl not be too long. 


ItflCHAEL ANGELO. 

It IS his nature, - 

A restless spirit, that consumes itself 
With useless agitations He o’erleaps 
The goal he aims at. Patience is a plant 
That grows not in all gardens. You ars 
maae 

Of quite another clay* 


FBA SBBASTlANO, 


Aud thank God for it. 
And now, being somewhat rested, I wiU 
tell you 

Why I have climbed these formidable 


stairs 

I have a friend, Francesco Berni, here, 

A very charming poet and companion. 

Who greatly honors you and all your doings, 
And you must sup with us 


MICHAEL ANGELO 

Not I, indeed. 

I know too well what artists’ suppers are. 
You must excuse me. 

FBA SSBASTIANO. 

I will not excuse you. 
You need repose from yonr incessant work \ 
Some recreation, some bnght hours of plea*' 
sure. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

To me, what you and other men call plea- 
sure. 

Is only pain. Work is my recreation, 

The play of faculty ; a delight like tlmt 
WWeh a bird feels in flying, or a fish 
In darting through the water, — nothing 
more. 

I cannot go. The Sibylline leaves of life 
Grow precious now, when only fevr remain- 
I caunot go. 


FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Bern!, perhaps, will iBad 
A canto of the Orlando Innamorato. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

That is another reasoU for not going. 
If aught is tedious and intolerable, 

It is a poet reading his own versee 
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FBA SEB.\STIAJ»0. 

Berm thinks bomewhac better of yoor verses 
Thau you of his. He says that you speak , 
tilings, 

And other poets words. So, pray you, come. 

aiiCHAEn A5JGELO. 

If it were noi^ the Improvisatore, 

Luigi Puici, whom I used to hear 

Witli Benvenuto, in the streets of Florence, 

I might he tempted. I was younger then, \ 
And singing in the open air was pleasant. 

raA SBBASTIAKO. ’ 

Oiere is a Frenchman here, named Eabe- ; 
lais, 

Dnce a Franciscan fiiar, and now a doctor, | 
And secretary to the embassy : 
k learned man, who speaks all languages, 
And wittiest of men ; who wrote a book 
Of the Adventures of Gargantua, 

So full of strange conceits one roars with 
laughter 

At every page ; a jovial boon-companion 
And lover of much wine. He too is eommg, 

I 

HICHAEL AKGEEO* 

rhea you wull not want me, who am not 
witty, 

And have no sense of mirth, and love not 
wine 

C should be like a dead man at your 

Why siioiild I seek this Frenchman, Bahe- 
lais ? 

And wherefore go to hear Francesco Berni, 
W'beu I have Dante Alighieri here, 

The greatest of all poets ? 

ERA SEBASTIAKO. 

And the dullest ; 
And only to he read in episwles. 

Sis day is past, Petrarca is our poet. 

mCBAEn ABOEIiO. 

Petrarca is for women and for lovers, 

And for those soft Abati, who delight 
lo wander down long garden walks in 
summer, 

Bnkling their little »ooir»fcs all day long. 

As Isf^ogs do their belLs. 

mA SEBASTIABO. 

I love Fetrarea. 

How ewei#r elilna absent love Im 


When journeying m the fore t of Ar- 
denne,s I 

I beeni to hear her, bearing tl e boughs 
aud breezes 

And leaves and birds lamenting, and the 
waters 

Murmuring flee along the verdant herb* 
age.” 

MICHAEL ASiGELO. 

Enough It IS ail seeming, and no being. 
If you would know how a man speaks in 
earnest, 

Read here this passage, where St Peter 
thunders 

In Paradise against degenerate Popes 
And the corruptions of the churcn, till all 
The heaven about him blushes like a sunset 
I beg \ou to take note of i^hat he sajs 
About the Papal seals, for that concerns 
Your office and yourself. 

FBA SEBASTIANO, reading. 

Is this the passage ^ 
“ Nor I be made the figure of a seal 
To privileges venal and mendacious ; 
Whereat I often redden and flash with 
fire I 

That is not poetry. 

JOCHAEL ASTGELO. 

What IS it, then ? 

FBA SEBASTIAKO. 

Titwperation ; gall that might have spirted 
From Aretiuo^s pen. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Name not that man ! 

A profligate, whom your Francesco Bemi 
Describes as having one foot in the brothel 
And the other in the hospital ; who lives 
By flattering or maligning, as best serves 
ifis purpose at the time. He wxites to 
me 

*With easy arrogance of my Last Judgment, 
In such familiar tone that one would say 
llie great event alr^y had transpired, 
And he was present, and from observation 
Informed me how the picture should be 
paintcNd. 

FBA SFBASTIANO. 

What uuas'Uiming. unobtrusive men 
Xl^se critics are I Now, to have Arelino 
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A-iming lus shafts at you brings back to 
mind 

Tlie Gascon archers in the square of Milan, 
Shooting tbeir arrows at Duke fetoxza’s 
statue, 

By Leonardo, and the foolish rabble 
Of envious Florentines, tiiat at your David 
Threw stones at mght. But Aretmo 
praised you. 

MICHAEL A2fGELO. 


FBA SEBASTUNO. 

And how soon they fade i 
. Behold yon line of roofs and belfries 
painted 

' Upon the golden background of the sky, 

‘ Like a Bjzantme picture, or a portrait 
Of Cunalme. See how hard the outline, 

* Sharp-cut and clear, not rounded mto 
' shadow. 

I Yet th^ 3S nature. 


His praises were ironical. He knows 
How to use words as weapons, and to w’ound 
While seeming to defend. But look, Bas- 
tiano, 

See how the setting sun lights «p that pic- 
ture I 

FKA SEBASTIANO 

My portrait of Tittoria Colonna. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

It makes her look as she will look here- 
after, 

When she becomes a saint ! 

FBA SEBASTIAKO. 

A noble woman f 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ah, these old hands om fashion fairer 
shapes 

la marble, and can paint diviner pictures, 
Since I have known her. 

FBA SBBASTIAKO. 

And you like this picture ; 
And yet it is in oils, which you detest. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When that barbarian Jan Tan Eyck dis- 
covered 

The use of oil in painting, he degraded 
Bis art into a handicraft, and m^e it 
Sign-paintmg, merely, for a country inn 
Or wayside wine-shop. ’Tis an art for 
women. 

Or for such leisurely and idle people 
As joit are, Fm Bastiano. Nature paints 
not 

In oils, but frescoes great dome of 
heaven 

WitJi sunsets, and the lovely forms of 
elonda . 

And dying vapors. 


MICHAEL ANGFXO. 

She is always right. 

The picture that approaches sculpture 
nearest 

Is the best picture. 

FBA SEBASTIANO. 

Leonardo thinks 

The open air too bright. We ought to 
paint 

As if the sun were shining through a misL 
’T is easier done in oil than in distemper. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Do not revive again the old dispute ; 

I have an excellent memory for forgetting. 
But I still feel the hurt. Wounds are not 
healed 

By the unbending of the bow that made 
them. 

FKA BEBASTIANO. 

So say Fetrarca and the ancient proverb. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

But that is past. Now I am angiy with 
you, 

Not that you paint in oils, but that, grown 
fat 

And indolent, you do not paint at all. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Why should I panic ? Why should I toB 
and sweat, 

Who now am rich enough to live at ease, 
Ai^ take my pleasure ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When Fope Leo died, 
He who had been so lavish of tne wealth 
His predecessors left him, who received 
A bsisket of gold-pieces n^ery morning, 
Which every night was empty, left iShmd 
Hardly enoi^h to pay Ms funeral* 
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FBA SEB ASTI 45.0 j 

I care for banquets, not for funen4s. 

Ah did Ls Hohness. I have forbiaden 1 
Ail tapers at mj burial, and procession 
Of priests and triars and monks ; and have 
provided 

The cost thereof be given to the poor ! 

MICHAEL AKGELO. * 

ITou have done wisely, but of that I speak | 
not. j 

Ghiberti left behind him wealth and chil- 
dren ; 

But w'ho to-day would know that he had 
lived, ; 

If he had ne\ er made those gates of bronze j 
In the old Baptistery, — those gates of 
bronze, 

Worthy to be the gates of Paradise. 

His wealth is scattered to the winds ; his 
children 

Are long smee dead ; but those celestial 
gates 

Survive, and keep his name and memory 
green. 

FRA SEBASTIAIfO. 

But why should I fatigue myself ? I think 
That all things it is possible to paint 
Have been already painted ; and if not. 
Why, there are painters in the world at 
present 

Who can accomplish more in two short 
months 

Than X could in two years ; so it is well 
That some one is contented to do nothing, 
And lea\e the held to others. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

O blasphemer I 
Fot without reason do the people call yon 
Sebbjstian del Kombo, for the lead 
Of all the Papal bulls is heavy upon you. 
And wraps you like a shroud. 

FRA SERASTLAHO. 

Miserieordia I 

Sharp is the vinegar of sweet wine, and 
sharp 

The words yon speak, ^canse the heart 
within you 

Is unto the core, 

MICHAEL AKGSX«0. 

How ©hanged you are 
Wmm tlie Sdai^ano I mm knew. 


When poor, laborious, emulous to excel, 
You strove in rivalry with Baldassare 
And Raphael Sanzio. 

5RA SEBA&TLAJfO. 

Riiphael IS dead ; 

He is but dust and ashes m his grave, 

While I am living and enjoying life, 

And so am victor. One five Pope is worth 
A dozen dead ones. 

MICHAEL A^’GELO. 

Rapiiael is not dead ; 
He doth but sleep ; for how can he be dead 
Who lives immortal in the hearts of men ? 
He only drank the precious wine ot youth, 
The outbreak of the grapes, before the 
vintage 

Was trodden to bitterness by the feet of 
men. 

The gods hav e given him sleep We never 
weie 

Nor could be foes, although our followers, 
Who are distorted shadows of ourselves. 
Have striven to make us so ; but each one 
worked 

Unconsciously upon the other’s thought, 
Both giving and recei\ ing He perc*hanee 
Caught strength from me, and I some 
greater sweetness 

And tenderness from his more gentle 
nature. 

I have but words of praise and admiration 
For his great genius ; and the world is 
faiier 

That he lived in it. 

FRA SEBASTIARO. 

We at least are friends ; 

So come with me. 

MICHAEL A57GELO. 

Ko, no ; I am best pleased 
When I ’m not asked to banquets. I have 
reached 

A time of life when dmly walks are 
shortened, 

And even the houses of our dearest friends. 
That used to be so near, seem far away. 

FRA 8EBASTIAK0* 

Then we must sup without you. We shall 
laugh 

At those who toil for fame, and make their 
lives 
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^ tedious martyrdom, that they may live 
X little longer m the mouths of men ! 
And so, good-uight. 


Among the marvels of the past. I touch 
them, 

But do not see them. 


ancHAEn ais'gelo. , 

Good-mght, my Fra Bastiano. j 

I 

Scene IL — Michael Angelo, returning to his t 
w&rk, j 

anCHAEL ANGELO. ^ 

How will men speak of me when I am , 
gone, I 

When all this colorless, sad life is ended, i 

And I am dust ? They will rememl^r ‘ 
only 

The wrinkled forehead, the marred coun- 
tenance, 

The rudeness of my speech, and my rough 
manners, 

And never dream that underneath them all 

There was a w'oman’s heart of tenderness ; 

They will not know the secret of my life, 

Locked up m silence, or but vaguely hinted 

In uncouth rhymes, that may perchance 
survive 

Some little space in memories of men ! 

Each one performs his life-work, and then 
leaves it ; 

Those that come after him will estimate 

Bis influence on the age m which he Hved. 


V 

PALAZZO BELVEDERE 

Titian’s studw, A paiming # JOanae with 
a curtain before it, Titian, SIich4El An- 
gelo, and Gioegio Vasabi. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

So you have left at last your still lagoons, 
Your City of Silence floating in the sea, 
And come to us in Borne. 

TITIAN. 

I come to learn, 
But I have come too lgd;e. I should have 
seen 

Rome in my youth, when all my mind was 
open 

To new impressions. Our Vasan here 
Leads me about, a blind man, groping 
darkly 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

There are things m Borne 
That one might walk barefooted here from 
Venice 

But to see ouce, and then to die content. 

TITLAN, 

I must confess that these majestic ruins 
Oppress me with their gloom. I feel m 
one 

\Vhoiu the twilight stumbles among tombs, 
And cannot read the inscriptions carved 
upon them, 

MICHAEL ANGELO, 

I felt so once ; but I have grown familiar 
With desolation, and it has become 
2^'o more a pam to me, but a delight. 

TITIAN. 

I could not live here. I must have the sea. 
And the sea-mist, with sunshine interwoven 
Like cloth of gold ; must have beneath my 
windows 

The laughter of the waves, and at my door 
Their pattering footsteps, or I am not 
happy. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Then teU me of your city in the sea, 

Paved with red basalt of the Paduan hills. 
Tell me of art in Venice. Three great 
names, 

Giorgione, Titian, and the Tintoretto, 
Illustrate your Venetian school, and send 
A challenge to the world. The first is 
dead. 

But Tintoretto lives. 

TITIAN. 

And paints witli fire, 
Sudden and splendid, as the lightning 
paints 

The cloudy vault of heaven. 

Gioaoio. 

Does he still keep 

Above bis door the arrogant inscription 
That once was pamted there, — “ The coloe 
of Titian, 

With the design of Michael Angelo ? 
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TJTLAN* 


TITIAK. 


Indeed, I know not. ’T was a foolish boast, 
And does no harm to any but himself. 
Perhaps he has grown wiser. 

30CHAFL A^GELO. 1 

When you two 

Are gone, vfho is there that remains behind | 
To seize the pencil falling from yonr fin- ' 
geis? I 

OIOUGIO. I 

Oh, there are many hands upraised already 
To clutch at such a prize, and hardly wait 
For death to loose your grasp, — a bun- | 
dred of them : i 

Schiarone, Boiiifazio, Campagnola, | 

Moretto, and Moi*om ; who can count them, » 
Or measure their ambition ? | 

TITIAif. 

When we are gone. 
The generation that eomes after us 
Will have far other thoughts than ours. 
Our ruins 

WOl serve to build their palaces or tombs. 
They will possess the world that we think 
ours, 

Axid fashion it far otherwise. 

MIOHAEI* ASGEnO. 

I bear 

Tour son Oraaio and yonr nephew Marco 
Mentimied with honor. 

TITIAK. 

Ay, brave lads, brave lads. 
But time will show. There is a youth in 
Yemce, 

One Paul Cagliari, called the Teronese, 

Slall a mere stripling, but of such rare 
promise 

That we must guard our laurels, or may 
lose them. 

HICHAHL AKQBLO. 

These are good tidings ; for I sometime 
fear 

That, when we die, with ns all art will die. 
*T khut a feney. Nature will provide 
Ofhtre In take our places. I re|otee 
Th see the ymai^spriiig forward in the race, 
as we were, and as full of hope 
Jkm ^ nwdaeity of youth. 


Men die and are forgotten The great 
world 

Goes on the same. Among the nn riads 

Of men that live, or have lived, or shall 
live. 

What IS a single hie, or thme or mine, 

That we should think all nature would 
stand still 

If we were gone? We must make room 
for others. 


HICHAEI* AKGEIiO. 

And now, Maestro, pray unveil your picture 
Of Danae, of which I hear such praise. 

TiTiAK, drawing hack the curtain. 

What think you ? 

MICTHAEIi ANGEIiO. 

That Acrisms did well 
To lock such beauty in a brazen tower, 

And hide it from all eyes. 


Was beautiful. 


TITIAK. 

The model truly 


MICHAEn AKGELO. 

And more, that you were present, 
And saw the showery Jove from high Olym- 
pus 

Descend in all his splendor. 

TITIAir. 

From your lips 

Such words are full of sweetness. 


HXCHAEn AKGKLO. 

Toil have caught 
These golden hues from your Venetian sun- 
sets. 

TITIAN. 

Possibly. 

MICHAEn ANGEIO. 

Or from sunshine through a shower 
On the lagoons, or the broad Adriatic. 
Nature reveals herself in all our arts.^ 

The pavements and the palaces of cities 
Hint at the nature of the neighboring hilla 
Eed lavas from tim Bnganean quarnes 
Of Paduapave your streets ; your palaces 
Are th# white stones of Xstria, and gleam 
Befketed in your waters and your pietnrea 
And thus the works of every artist show 
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Something of his suRoandmgs and his j 
habits. ; 

The uttermost that can be reached bj color i 
Is here accomplished. Warmth and light , 
and sottness ‘ 

Mingle together, iserer yet was fiesh 
Famted b} hand of artist,*dead or living, 
With such divine perfection 


That painting has attained its uttermost ; 
But m the presence of my sculptured fig- 
ures 

I feel that my conception soars beyond 
All limit I have reached. 

GIORGIO. 

You still evade me. 


TITIAN. 

I am grateful 

For so much praise from you, who are a 
master ; 

While mostly those who praise and those 
who blame 

Know nothing of the matter, so that mainly 
Their censure sounds like praise, their 
praise like censure. 

MICHABIi ANGELO. 

Wonderful ! wonderful I The charm of 
color 

Fascinates me the more that in myself 
The gift is wanting. I am not a jointer. 

GIORGIO. 

Messer Michele, all the arts are yours, 

Kot one alone ; and therefore I may ven- 
ture 

To put a question to you. 

HZCHAEIi ANGELO. 

Well, speak on. 

GIORGIO. 

Two nephews of the Cardinal Fames© 

Have made me umpire in dispute between 
them 

Which is the greater of the sister arts, 
Painting or sculpture- Solve for me the 
doubt. 

aUCHAEL ANGELO. 

Sculpture and painting have a common 
goal, 

And whosoever would attain to it. 
Whichever path he take, will find that goal 
Squally ham to reach. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Giorgio Tasari, I have often said 
That I account that painting as the best 
Which most resembles sculpture. Here 
before us 

We have the proof. Behold these rounded 
limbs ! 

How from the canvas they detach them- 
selves, 

Till they deceive the eye, and one would 
say, 

It IS a statue with a screen behind it t 

TITL\N. 

Signori, pardon me ; bnt all such questions 
Seem to me idle 

SnCHAEL ANGELO. 

Idle as tlie wind. 

And now, Maestro, I will say once more 
How admirable I esteem your work. 

And leave you, without further interrup- 
tion. 

TITIAN. 

Your friendly visit hath much honored me. 

GIORGIO 

Farewell 

MICHAEL ANGELO tO GIORGIO, goin0 Cttt. 

If the Venetian painters knew 
Eat half as much of drawmg as of color, 
They would indeed work miracles in art, 
And the world see what it liath never seem 


VI 


GIORGIO, 

Ko doubt, no doubt ; 
But you evade the question. 

3«IOBAEL ANGELO. 

When T stand 

In fsemmm of this plctum, I emieede 


PALAZZO CESAPmi 

Scene 1. — Vittoria Colokna, mated in m 
arm*€hair! JuiaA Goneaga, standing neat 

4fnUA. 

It grieves me that X find you still so weak 
And sulferiiig. 
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“VITTORIA. 

No, not suffering ; only dying 
Death is the chilluess that pi'eeedes the 
dawn ; 

We shudder for a moment, then awake 
In the broad sunshine ot the other iiie. 

I am a shadow, merely, and these hands, ] 
These cheeks, these eyes, these tresses that | 
my husband 

Once thought so beautiful, and I was proud 
of 

Because he thought them so, are faded 
quite, — 

All beauty gone from them, 

JULIA. 

Ah, no, not that. 

Paler you are, but not less beautiful. 

VITTOBIA, folding her hands* 

O gentle spirit, unto the third circle 
Of heaven among the blessed souls as- 
cended, 

Who living for the faith and dying for it, 
Have gone to their reward, I do not mourn 
For thee as being dead, but for myself 
That I am still alive. A little longer 
Have patience with me, and if I am want- 
ing 

To thy well-being as tbou art to mine, 

Have patience ; I will come to thee ere 
long. 

JUUA. 

Do not give way to these foreboding 
thoughts. 

vrrxoBiA. 

Hand me the mirror, I would fain behold 
What change comes o’er our features when 
we die, 

Thank you. And now sit down beside me 
here. 

How glad I am that you have come to-day. 
Above all other days, and at the hour 
When most I need you. 

JULIA. 

Do you ever need me ? 

inTTOBIA. 

Always, and most of all to-day and now. 

Do ymi remember, Julia, when we walked, 
Owe altenmmi^ upon the castle terrace 
At Isehia, on the before yon left me ? 


JILIA. 

Well I remember ; but it seems to me 
Something unreal that has never been, 
Something that I ha\ e read of in a book, 
Or heard of some one else. 

N'ITTOBIA. 

Ten years and more 
Have passed since then ; and many things 
have happened 

In those ten years, and many friends have 
died : 

Marco Flaminio, whom we all admired 
And loved as our Catullus ; dear Valdessa^ 
The noble champion of free thought and 
speech ; 

And Cardinal Ippolito, your friend, 

JULIA, 

Oh, do not speak of him ! His sadden 
death 

O’ercomes me now, as it o’ercame me then. 
Let me forget it ; for my memory 
Serves me too often as an uukmd friend. 
And I remember things I would forget, 
While I forget the things I would re- 
member. 

VITTOBIA. 

Forgive me ; I will speak of him no more. 
The good Fia Bernardino has departed. 
Has fled from Italy, and crossed the Alps, 
Fearing Caraffa’s wrath, because he taught 
That He who made us ail without our help 
Could also save us without aid of ours. 
Ren^e of France, the Duchess of Ferrara, 
That Lily of the Loire, is bowed by winds 
That blow from Rome ; Olympia Morata 
Banished from court because of this new 
doctrine. 

Therefore be cautious. IKeep year secret 
thought 

Locked in your breast. 

JULIA, 

I will be very yrudent 
But speak no more, I pray ; it wearies 
you. 

VITTOBIA. 

Yes, I am very weary Read to me. 

JULIA. 

Most willingly. What shall I read ? 
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TITTOKIA. 

Petrarea’s 

Triumph of Death. The book lies on the 
table, 

Beside the casket there. Bead where von 
hud 

The leaf turned down. T was there I left 
off reading 


ScESfF IL — Jl'ula Gonz\qa, Michael An- 
gelo. 

jrt’LL\. 

Hush I make no noise 

MICHAEL \>GELO. 

Ho%v is she ? 


JUUA reads* 

Not as a flame that bj some force is 
spent, 

But one that of itself consumeth quite, 

Departed hence in peace the soul con- 
tent, 

In fashion of a soft and lucent light 

Whose nutriment by slow gradation 
goes, 

Keeping until the end its lustre bnght 

Not pale, but whiter than the sheet of 
snows 

That without wind on some fair hill-top 
lies. 

Her weary body seemed to find re- 
pose. 

Like a sweet slumber in her lovely eyes, 

When now the spirit was no longer 
there. 

Was what is dying called by the un- 
wise. 

B’en Death itself in her fair face seemed 
fair.'* 


Never bett^* 

MICHAEL ANGELO, 

Then she is dead ! 

jrtTLXA. 

Alas ! yes, she is dead I 
Even death itself in her fair face seems 
fair. 

IkUCHAEL ANGELO. 

How wonderful ! Tlie light upon her face 
Shmes from the windows of another world. 
Saints only have such faces. Holy Angels I 
Bear her like sainted Catherine to her 
rest I [Ki&ses Vittona^s hand* 


PART THIRD 
I 

MONOLOGUE 


Is it of Laura that he here is speaking ? — 
She doth not answer, yet is not asleep ; 

Her eyes are full of light and fixed on 
something 

Above her in the air. I can see naught 
Except the painted an^Is on the ceiBng. 
Yittoria 1 speak ! What is it ? Answer 
me ! — 

She only smiles, and stretches out her 
hands. 

[The mirror falls and breaks. 

VITTOKIA. 

Call my confessor ! — 

Not disobedient to the heavenly vision I 
Pescara ! my Pescara I [Dies. 

ijnZiXA. 

Holy Virgin ! 
Her body sinks together, — she is dead 1 
[Mmds, and Mdeis kerfaee in VtMana^s imp. 


Macelh de* Corvi. A room in Michael An- 
gelo's house. 

Michael Angelo, standing before a model of 
Si. Feter^l 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Better than thou I cannot, Brunelleschi, 

And less than thou I will not ! If the 
thought 

Could, like a windlass, lift the ponderous 
stones 

And swing them to their places ; if a 
breath 

Could blow this rounded dome into the 
air, 

As if it were a bubble, and these statues 

Spring at a signal to their sacred stations, 

As sentinels mount guard upon a wall, 

Then were my task completed. Now* 
alas! 

Naught am I but a Saint Sebaldus, liolding 

Upon bib band the model of a church. 
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As German artists paint him ; and what , 
years, , 

What weary years, must drag themselTes * 
along, * ; 

Ere this be turned to stone I What hin- 
drances 

Must block the way ; what idle inter- , 
terences 

Of Cardinals and Canons of St, Peter^s, 

Who nothing know of art beyond the color 
Of cloiiks and stockings, nor of any build- 

Save that of their own fortunes I And what 
then ? 

I must then the short-coming of my 
means 

piece out by stepping forward,^ the Spar- 
tan 

Was told to add a step to his short sword. 

[*4 pause. 

And is Fra Bastian dead ? Is all that light 
Gone out? that sunshine darkened? all 
that musie 

And inernment, that used to make our } 
lives I 

I>ess melancholy, swallowed up in silence ; 
Like madrigals sung in the street at night ' 
By passing revellers? It is strange in- j 
deed i 

That he should die before me, *T is a^inst * 
The laws of nature that the young should | 
die. 

And the old live ; unless it be that some 
BavO long been dead who think themselves 
alive, 

Because not buried. Well, what matters 
it, 

Since now that greater light, that was my 
sun, 

Is set, and all is darkness, all is darkness 1 
Death’s lightnings strike to nght and left 
of me, 

And, like a ruined wal^ the world around 
me 

Crumbles away, and I am left alone, 

1 have no fnends, and want none. My 
own thoughts 

Are now mj sole companions,-— Noughts 
of her, 

That Ike a b^dicHon from the skies 
Come la me in my solitude md soothe me. 
When 'mm are 4d, the iaa^ant thought 

tlmir shadow ; alts with 

them ^ 


At every meal , sleeps with them when 
they sleep ; 

And when they wake already is a^^-ake, 
And standing W their bedside Then, what 
hilly 

It is in us to make an enemy 

Of this importunate foliovrer, not a friend ! 

To me a fnend, and not an enemy, 

Has he become since all my inends are 
dead. 


II 


VIGNA m PAPA GIULIO 

ScfEKE L — Pope Jelivs HI. seated hp the 
Fountain of Acgm Vergine, surrounded bp 
Cardinais, 


jcmrs 

Tell me, why is it ye are discontent, 

You, Cardinals Salviati and Marcello, 

With Michael Angelo ? What has he 
done, 

Or left undone, that ye are set against 
him ? 

When one Pope dies, another is soon made j 
And I can make a dozen Cardinals, 

But cannot make one Michael Angelo. 

CABOIJfAI. SAI.VXATI, 

Your Holiness, we are not set against him ^ 
We but deplore his incapacity. 

He is too old. 


jtnrAus. 

You, Cardinal Salviati, 

Are an old man. Are you incapable ? 

’Tis the old ox that draws the straightest 
furrow. 

CABOnSTAn HARCELLO. 

Your Holiness remembers he was charged 

With the repairs upon St. Mary’s bridge ; 

Made cofferdams, and heaped up load on 
load 

Of timber and travertine ; and yet for 

The bridge remmned undnished, till we 
gave it 

To Baceio Bigio. 


Always Baccio Bfgto I 
{a tkmm m other arehiteet on earth ^ 
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Was It not he that sometime had la charge 
The harbor of Ancona ^ 

CAEDINAL MABCELLO. 

Ay, the same. 

JULIUS. 

Then let me tell yon that your Baecio 
Bigio 

Did greater damage lu a single day 
To that fair harbor than the sea had done 
Or would do m ten years. And him yon 
think 

To put m place of Michael Angelo, 

In building the Basilica of St, Peter ! 

The ass that thinks himself a stag discovers 
His error when he conies to leap the ditch. 

CARniNAL MARCELLO. 

He does not bmld ; he but demolishes 
The labors of Bramante and San Gallo. 

JtJIiTUS. 

Only to build more grandly. 

CARDmAL MARCELLO. 

But time passes ; 

Year after year goes by, and yet the work 
Is not completed. Michael Angelo 
Is a gi’eat sculptor, but no architect. 

His plans are faulty. 

juLnrs. 

I have seen his model, 
And have approved it. But here comes 
the artist. 

Beware of him. He may make Persians 
of you, 

To carry burdens on your bocks forever. 
ScEKE n, — The same: ^Iichael AifoELO. 
JULIUS. 

Come forward, dear Maestro. In these 
gardens 

AH ceremonies of our court are banished. 
Sit down beside me here. 

MICHAEL AKOELO, Sitting doiot. 

How graciously 

Your Holiness commiserates old age 
And its inUrmities ! 

JULIUS. 

Say its 

Airl I respect The hailing of this palace 


And laying out of these pleasant garden 
walks 


Are my delight, and if I have not asked 
Your aid m this, it ii» that 1 forbear 


i 


To lay new burdens on } ou at an age 
When you need rest. Here I escape 
from Borne 

To be at peace The tumult of the city 
Scarce reaches here. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

J How beautiful it ist 

j And quiet almost as a hermitage I 

! JULIUS. 

i We live as hermits here ; and from these 
j heights 

t Overlook all Rome and see the ) ellow Tiber 
Cleaving in twain the city, like a sw'ord, 
i As far felow there as bt Mary’s bridge. 
What think you of that bridge ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I would advise 
Your Holiness not to cross it, or not often ; 
It is not safe. 

JULIUS. 

It was repaired of late. 

MICHAEL ANOBLO. 

Some morning you will look for it in vain ; 
It wiU be gone. The current of the river 
Is undermining it. 

JULIUS. 

But you repaired it. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I strengthened all its piers, and paved its 
road 

With travertine. He who came after me 
Removed the stone and sold it, and filled ^ 
The space with gravel, 

JULIUS. 

Caidmal Salviail 

And Cardinal Marcello, do you listen ? 
This is your famous Hanni Baccio Bigio. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, &$ide* 

Tliere is some myst»ry here. These Car* 
dmals 

Stand lowering at me with unfriendly ey^^ 
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jrars. 

Now let us come to what eoHcerns us more 
Tliau bridge or gardens. Some complaints ! 

are made 1 

Coneernmg the Three Chapels in St. Pe- 
ter’s ; 

Certain supposed defects or imperfections. 
You doubtless can explain. 

MICHAEI. AKOELO. 

This is no longer * 
The golden age of art- Men haw become | 
Iconoclasts and critics. They delight not 
In what an artist does, but set themselves 
To censure what they do not comprehend. 
You will not see them bearing a Madonna 
Ot Cimabue to the church in triumph, 

But tearing down the statue of a Pope 
To cast it into cannon. Who are they 
That bring complaints agamst me ? 

.ruiLirc’s. 

Deputies 

Of the Commissioners ; and they complain 
Of insnMcient light in tlie Three Chapels. 

SnCHAEL A>GEtO. 

Your Holiness, the msufficient light 
Is somewhere else, and not in the Three 
Chapels. 

Who are the deputies that make com- 
plaint ? 

jEmus. 

The Cardinals Salviati and Marcello, 

Here present. 

MXCBAWU AH6B10, rising^ 

With permission, Monsignori, 
What is it ye complain of 7 

CAnniKAJD MABCEMiO. 

We regret 

Yon have departed fromBramante’s plan, 
And from San Gallo’s. 

MtCHAEn AKGELO, 

Since the ancient time 
Kc greater architect has lived on earth 
Than tmisai Bmmante. His design, 
Without confusion, simple* clear, well- 

Merita m praise^ and to depart from it 
Would be from the truth. San 


Building about with columns, took ail light 
Out of this plan ; left m the choir dark 
, comers 

I For infinite ribaldries, and lurking places 
For rogues and robbe»^ ; so that when the 
church 

Was shut at night, not five and twenty 
men 

Could find them out. It was San Gallo, 
then, 

That left the church in darkness, and not I 

CABDIN^n MAECEELO. 

Excuse me ; but in each ^ the Three 
Chapels 

Is but a single window. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Monsignore, 

Perhaps you do not know that in the vault- 
ing 

Above there are to go three other windows, 

CABDINAL S4.LVIATr. 

How should we know? You never told 
us of it 

anCHAEL ANGELO. 

I neither am obliged, nor will I be, 

To tell your Emmeuce or any other 
What I mtend or ought to do. Your office 
Is to provide the means, and see that 
thieves 

Do not lay hands upon them. The designs 
Must all be left to me. 

CABDINAL KAKCELLO. 

Sur architect, 

You do forget yourself, to speak thus 
rudely 

In presence of his Holiness, and to us 
Who are his Cardinals. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, putting on Ms haU 
I do not forget 
I am descended from the Counts Canossa, 
Linked with the Imperial line, and with 
Matilda, 

Who gave the Church Saint Peter’s Patri- 
monv. 

I, too, am proud to give unto the Church 
The labor of these hands, and what of life 
Eemains to me. My father Buonarotti 
Was Podestk of Chiusi and Caprese. 

I am not U£^ to have men spe^ to me 


MiCMAiiLr ANGELx:^ 
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As if I were a masoa, hired to build J 

A garden wall, and paid on Saturdays 
So much an hour. 

CABDiXAi SALVIATI, aside. I 

No wonder that Pope Clement 
Never sat down in presence of this man, 

Lest he should do the same ; and always | 
bade him * | 

Put on his hat, lest he unasked should 
do it ! j 

SnCHAEL ANGELO. ‘ 

If any one could die of grief and shame, 

I should. This labor was imposed upon 
me ; 

I did not seek it ; and if I assumed it, 

*T was not for love of fame or love of gain, j 
But for the love of God. Perhaps old age S 
Deceived me, or self-interest, or ambition ; 

I may be doing harm instead of good. j 

Therefore, I pray your Holiness, release ( 

me ; i 

Take off from me the burden of this work ; ; 
Let me go back to Florence 5 


JCLlCS. 

While I am living. 


Never, never, 


MICHAEL ANGELO 

Doth your Holiness 
Eemember what the Holy Scriptures say 
Of the inevitable time, when those 
'Who look out of the windows shall he 
darkened, 

And the almond-tree shall flourish ? 


JITLICS. 


Feclesiastes. 


That is in 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And the grasshopper 
Shall be a burden, and desire shall fail, 
Because man goeth unto his long home. 
Vanity of Yanities, saith the Preacher ; 
all 

Is vanity. 

OTTLItrS. 


Upon the fingers of this hand. Your place 
Is at St. Peter’s. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I have had my dream, 
And cannot carry out my great conception, 
And put it mto act. 


jxn.irs. 

Then who can do it ? 
You would but leave it to some Baecio 
Bigio 

To mangle and deface. 


MICHAEL ANGFLO. 

Rather than that, 
I will still bear the burden on mj shoulders 
A httle longer. If your Holiness 
Will keep the world in order, and will leave 
The building ot the church to me, the work 
^Vill go on better for it. Holy Father, 

If all the labors that 1 have endured. 

And shall endure, advantage not my soul, 

I am but losing tune. 

JULIUS, laying kis hands on michael asiGELO’s 
shoulders. 

You will be gainer 
Both for your soul and body. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Not events 

Exasperate me, but the funest conclusions 
I draw from these events ; the sui'e decline 
Of art, and all the meaning of that w’ord ; 
All that embellishes and sweetens life, 

And lifts it from the level of low cares 
Into the purer atmosphei'e of beauty ; 

The faith in the Ideal ; the inspiration 
That made the canons of the church of Se* 
ville 

Say, “ Let us build, so that all men here- 
after 

Will say that we were madmen.^* Holy 
father, 

I beg permission to retire from here. 

JULIUS. 


Ah, were to do a thing 
As easy as to dream of doing it, 

We should not want for artists. But the 
men 

Who carry oat in act their great designs 
Are few in number j aye, they may be 
counted 


Go J and my benediction be upon you. 
Scene HI. — Pope J umusand the Oahoinals 

JULIUS. 

My Cardinals, tins Michael Angelo 
Must not be dealt with as a common mascm 
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He comes of noble blood, and for bis crest 
Bears two bulFs horns ; and he has given 
us proof 

That he can toss with them. From this 
clar forth 

Unto the end of time, let no man ntter 
1 he name of Baccio Bigio m my presence. 
All gieat achievements are the natural 
fruits 

Of a great character. As trees bear not 
Their fruits of the same size and quality, 
But each one m its kind with equal ease, 

So are great deeds as natural to great men 
As mean things are to small ones. Bv Ids 
work 

We know the master. Let us not perplex 
him. 

Ill 

Birao ALTOVITI 

A street in Home, Bismo Altoviti, standing 
at the door of his house, Michael AsiOELO, 
passing, 

BI^DO. 

Good-morning, Messer Michael Angelo I 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Good-mormng, Messer Bmdo Altoviti I 

BINBO. 

Whai brings you forth so early ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The same reason 
Chat keeps yon standing sentinel at your 
door, — 

rhe air of this delicious summer morning. 
What news have yon from Florence f 

BINDO. 

Nothing new ; 

The same old tale of violence and wrong. 
Since the disastrous day at Monte Murlo, 
Wh^n ih procession, through San Gallons 
gate, 

Bareheaded, clothed in rags, on sorry 
steeds, 

IhlHiipo Htroassi and the good Talori 
Amla Ihe shou^ of m nn^tefol people 
Were led as pi^ssoners down the streets of 
FbMenee, 

Hoi^ Is no imd Bheity^ m wmm, 

Duke ite iyrau^ re^nai supreme. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

, Florence is dead : her houses are but 
i tombs ; 

Silence and solitude are in her streets, 

! 

' BINBO. 

Ah yes ; and often I repeat the words 
, You wrote upon your statue of the Night, 
There m the Sacristy of San Lorenzo : 
Grateful to me is sleep ; to be of stone 
j More grateful, while the wrong and shame 
I endure ; 

To see not, feel not, is a benediction ; 
Therefore awake me not ; oh, speak in 
whispers ” 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ah, Messer Bmdo, the calamities, 

The fallen fortunes, and the desolation 
Of Florence are to me a tragedy 
Beeper than words, and darker than de- 
spair, 

I, who have worshipped freedom from my 
cradle, 

Have loved her with the passion of a lover. 
And clothed her with all lovely attributes 
That the imagination can conceive, 

Or the heart conjure up, now see her dead. 
And trodden in the dust beneath the feet 
Of an adventurer ! It is a grief 
Too great for me to bear in my old age. 

BINBO. 

I say no news from Florence : I am wrong 
For Benvenuto writes that he is coming 
To be my guest in Rome. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Those are good tidings 
He hath been many years away from us. 

BINBO. 

Fray you, come in. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I have not time to stay. 
And yet I will, X see from here your house 
Is filled with works of art That bust in 
bronze 

Is of yourself. Tell me, who Is the master 
TSiat works in such an admirable way. 

And with sack power and feeling ? 

^ BIKBO. 

Benvenuto 
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MICHAEX. ANGELO. 

Ala ? Benvenuto ? ’T is a masterpiece ! 

It pleases me as much, and even more, 

Thau the antiques about it ; and yet they 
Are of the best one sees. But you have , 
placed it 

By far too high. The light comes from 
below, I 

And in j Hies the expression. Were these < 
windows 

Above and not beneath it, then indeed 
It would maintain its own among these 
works ; 

Of the old masters, noble as they are. 

I will go m and study it more closely. 

1 always piophesied that Benvenuto, 

With all his follies and fantastic ivays, 
Would show his genius m some work of , 
art 

That would amaze the world, and he a 
challenge | 

Unto all other artists of his time < 

[They go in, , 


IV 

IN THE COLISEUM 

Michael Angelo and Tosiaso be’ Cava- 
LIERI. 

cavalieki. 

What do you here alone, Messer Michele ? 

HIOBAEL ANGELO* 

I come to learn. 

CAVALIBBI. 

You are already master. 
And teach all other men. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Nay, I know nothing ; 
Not even my own ignorance, as some 
Philosopher hath said. I am a school-boy 
Who hath not learned his lesson, and who 
stands 

Ashamed and silent in the awful presence 
Of the great master of antiquity 
Who built these walls eyclopean. 

OATAtlSm. 

Craudentms 

Eis name was, I reaaemher. MM rewawd 


Was to be thrown alive to the wuld beasts 
Here where we now are standing. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Idle tales 

CAVALIEBI. 

But you are greater than Gaudentius was, 
AndVour work nobler. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Silence, I beseech you. 

CAVALIEBI. 

Tradition says that fifteen thousand men 
Were toiling for ten years incessantly 
Upon this amphitheatre. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Behold 

How wonderful it is ! The queen of 
flowers, 

The marble rose of Rome ! Its petals torn 
By wind and lain of thrice five hundred 
years ; 

Its mossy sheath half rent away, and sold 
To ornament our palaces and churches, 

Or to be trodden under feet of man 
Upon the Tiber’s bank ; yet what remains 
Still opening its fair bosom to the sim, 

And to the constellations that at night 
Hang poised above it like a sw^arm of bees. 

CAVALIEBI. 

The rose of Rome, but not of Paradise ; 
Not the white rose our Tuscan poet saw, 
With samfcs for petals. When this ro^ 
was perfect 

Its hundred thousand petals were not 
saints, 

But senators in their Thessalian caps. 

And all the roaring populace of Rome ; ^ 
And even an Empress and the Yestil 
Yirgins, 

Who came to see the gladiators die, 

Could not give sweetness to a rose like this. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, 

I spake not of its uses, hut its beauty. 

CATALXEBL 

The sand beneath otir feet is saturate ^ 
With blood of martyrs; and these riltel 
stones 

Are awful witnesses against a m&ph 
Whose pleasure was the pain of dying melt 
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MICHAEI* ANGELO, 

Tomaso Cavalien, on my \iord. 

You should have been a preacher, not a 
paintei ! 

Think you that I approve such cruelties, 
Because I marvel at the architects 
Who built these walls, and curved these 
noble arciies ? 

Oh, I am put to shame, when I consider 
How mean our work is, when compared 
with theirs I 

Look at these walls about us and abo^e ns I 
Tliey have l>een shaken by earthquakes, 
have been made 

A fortress, and been battered by long 
sieges ; 

The iron clamps, that held the stones 
together, 

Have been wrenched from them ; but they 
stand erect 

And firm, as if they bad been hewn and 
hollowed 

Out of the solid rock, and were a part 
Of the foundations of the world itself. 

CAVALIEKi. 

Your wrork, I say again, is nobler work. 

In so far as its end and aim are nobler ; 
And this is but a ruin, like the rest. 

Its vaulted passages are made the caverns 
Of robbers, and are haunted by the ghosts 
Of murdered men. 

HXCHABL ANGELO. 

A thousand wild fiowers bloom 
From every chink, and the birds build their 
nests 

Among the mined arches, and suggest 
New thoughts of beauty to the architect. 
Kow lei us climb the broken stairs that 
lead 

tato the corridors above, and study 
The marvel and the mystery of that art 
In which I am a pupil,* not a master. 

All things must have an end ; the world 
itself 

Musi have an end, as in a dream I saw it. 
There came a great hand out of heaven, 
and touched 

The earth, ard stopped it In its course. 
The seas 

Leaped, a vast cataract, into the abyss ; 

The and the fields slid ofi, and 

lloaied 


* Like wooded islands in the air The dead 
Were hurled forth from their sepulchres • 

the living 

Were mingled with them, and themselves 
w-ere dead, — 

All bemg dead ; and the fair, shining 
cities 

Dropped out like jewels from a broken 
, crown. 

Naught but the core of the great globe re- 
1 mained. 

' A skeleton of stone. And over it 
< The wrack of matter drifted like a cloud, 
And then recoded upon itself, and fell 
Back on the empty world, that with the 

* weight 

f Reeled, staggered, righted, and then head- 
long plunged 

j Into the darkness, as a ship, w'hen struck 
’ By a great sea, throws off the waves at 
first 

On either side, then settles and goes down 
Into the dark abyss, with her dead crew. 

CAVAUERI. 

But the earth does not mo\e. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Who know's ? wrho knows ? 
There are great truths that pitch their 
shining tents 

Outside our walls, and though but dimly 
seen 

In the gray dawn, they will be manifest 
When the light widens into perfect day. 

A certain man, Copernicus by name, 
Sometime professor here in Rome, has 
whispered 

It is the earth, and not the sun, that moves. 
What I beheld was only in a dream, 

Yet dreams sometimes anticipate events, 
Being unsubstantial images of things 
As yet unseen. 


V 

MACELLO be' CORVI 
Michael Angelo, Bekvbneto Cbzxjni. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

So, Benvenuto, you return once more 
To the Eternal City. *T is the centre 
To which all gmvitates* Oxm finds no rest 
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Elsewhere thau here. There may be other ; 
Cities 

That please us for a while, but Rome alone ! 
Completely satisfies. It becomes to all • 
A second native land by predilection, 

And not by accident of birth alone 


BENVE>XTO 

I am but just arrived, and am now lodging 
With Biudo Altoviti. I have been 
To kiss the feet of our most Holy Father, 
And now am come in haste to kiss the 
hands 

Of my miraculous Master. 


anCHAEL AXGEXiO. 


Grown very old. 


And to find him 


BEKVENTJTO. 

You know that precious stones 
Never grow old. 




MICHAEL AXGELO. 

Half sunk beneath the horizon, 
And yet not gone. Twelve years are a 
long while. 

Tell me of France. 


BEarVEKCTO. 

It were too long a tale 
To tell you all. Suffice in bnef to say 
The King received me well, and loved me 
well ; 

Gave me the annual pension that before 
me 

Our Leonardo had, nor more nor less. 

And for my residence the Tour de Nesioi 
Upon the river-side- 

MIOHAEL AKGELO. 

A princely lodging. 

BByVENTJTO, 

What in return I did now matters not, 

For there are other things, of greater mo^ 
ment, 

I wish to speak of. First of all, the letter 
You wrote me, not long since, about my 
bust 

Of Bindo Altoviti, here In Romn You 
said, 

^ My Benvenuto, I for many years 
Have known yon as the greatest of all 1 
goldsmiths. 


And now I know yon as no less a sculp- 
tor.” 

Ah, generous Master! How shall I e’er 
thank you 

For such kind language ? 

MICHAEL ANGFLO. 

By believing it. 

I saw the bust at Messer Bmdo’s house, 
And thought it worthy of the ancient mas^ 
ters, 

And said so. That is all. 

BE>V£NLTO. 

It is too much | 
And I should stand abashed here in your 
presence, 

Had I done nothing •worthier of youi 
praise 

Than Bmdo’s bust. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

What have you done that ’s better? 

BENVENUTO. 

When I left Rome for Paris, you remem-* 
ber 

1 promised you that if I went a goldsmith 
I would return a sculptor. I have kept 
The promise I then made. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Bear Benvenuto^ 

I recognized the latent gemus in you. 

But feared your vices. 

BENVENUTO. 

I have turned them aB 
To virtues. My impatient, wayward nature. 
That made me quick in quarrel, now has 
served me 

Where meekness could not, and where 
patience could not, 

As you shall hear now. I have east in 
bronze 

A statue of Perseus, holding thus aloft 
In his left hand the head of the Medusa, 
And in his right the sword that severed it ; 
His right foot planted on the lifele^ corse | 
His face superb and pitiful, with eyes 
Bown-looking on the victim -af his ve& 
geance. 


MICHAEL ANGELO 

X see it as It shmdd be# 
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BENVENUTO. 

As it will be 

When It IS placed upon the Dneal Square, 
Half-way between your David and the Ju- 
dith 

Of Donatello, 

atlCHAEL ANGELO. 

Eival of them both I 

BENVENTTO. 

But all, what infinite trouble have I had 
With Bandiuelio, and that stupid beast, 
The inajor-doino of Duke Cosnuo, 
Francesco Rieci, and their wretched agent 
Gorini, who came crawling roundabout me 
Like a black spider, with his wdiining \oiee 
That sounded like the buzz of a mosquito ! 
Ob, I have w'ept in utter desperation. 

And wished a thousand tunes I had not 
left 

JIj Tour de Xesle, nor e’er returned to 
Florence, 

Kor thought of Perseus. What malignant 
falsehoods 

They told the Grand Duke, to impede my 
work, 

And make me desperate ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The nimble he 

Is like the second-hand upon a cloek ; 

We see it fly, while the hour-hand of truth 
Seems to stand still, and yet it moves un- 
seen, 

And wins at last, for the cloek will not 
strike 

Till it has reached the goal. 

BEKVENCrtO. 

My obstinacy 

Stood me in stead, and helped me to o’er- 
come 

The hindrances that envy and ill-wii! 

Put in my way. 

mCBAKh AKGEtO. 

When anythii^ is done 
People see not the patient ioing of it. 

Her flmtk how gre^ would he the loss to 

mm 

If it had not heen done. As in a building 
Stone rests m stone, and wanting the foun* 
datum 

All would be wanting, so In human hie 


Each action rests on the foregone event, 
That made it possible, but is forgotten 
And buried m the earth 

BLNA'ENUTO. 

Even Bandmelio. 

Who never a et spake "well of any thing, 
Speaks well of this ; and yet he told the 
Duke 

That, tuough I cast small figures well 
enough, 

I never could cast this. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

But you have done it, 
And proved Ser Bandmelio a false prophet. 
That IS the wise->t wa\. 

BENVENTTO. 

And ah, that casting ! 
What a wild scene it was, as late at night, 
A night of wind and ram, we heaped the 
furnace 

With pme of Sernetori, till the flames 
Caught in the rafters over us, and thieat- 
ened 

To send the burning roof upon our beads ; 
And from the garden side the wind and 
ram 

Poured m upon us, and half quenched our 
fires. 

I was beside myself with desperation. 

A shudder came upon me, then a fever j 
I thought that I was dying, and was forced 
To leave the work-shop, and to throw my- 
self 

Upon my bed, as one who has no hope. 
And as I Uy there, a deformed old man 
Appeared before me, and with dismal voice, 
Like one who doth exhort a criminal 
Led forth to death, exclaimed, ** Poor Ben- 
venuto, 

Thy work is spoiled I There is no rem- 
edy ! ” 

Then with a cry so loud it might have 
reached 

The heaven of fire, I bounded to my feet, 
And rushed back to my workmen. They 
all stood 

Bewildered and desponding ; and I looked 
Into th& furnace, and beheld the mass 
Hall molten only, and in my despair 
I fed the fire with oak, whose terrible heat 
Soon made the sluggish metal shine and 
sparkle. 
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Then followed a bright flash, and an explo- 
sion, 

As if a thunderbolt had fallen among us. 
The covering of the furnace had been rent 
Asunder, and the bronze was flowing over ; 
So that I straightway opened all the sluices 
To fill the mould. The metal ran like 
lava. 

Sluggish and heavy ; and I sent my work- 
men 

To ransack the whole house, and bring to- 
gether 

My pewter plates and pans, two hundred 
of them, * 

And cast them one by one into the furnace 
To liquefy the mass, and in a moment 
The mould was filled ! I fell upon my 
knees 

And thanked the Lord ; and then we ate 
and drank 

And went to bed, all hearty and contented. 
It was two hours before the break of day. 
My fever yyas quite gone. 

mCHAEIi ANGELO. 

A strange adventure, 
That could have happened to no man alive 
But you, my Benvenuto. 

BENVENUTO. 

As my workmen said 
To major-domo Bicci afterward 
When he inquired of them : ’T was not 
a man. 

But an express great devil.” 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And the statue ? 

BENVENUTO. 

Perfect in every part, save the right foot 
Of Ferseus, as I had foretold the Duke. 
There was just bronze enough to fill the 
mould ; 

Not a drop over, not a drop too little. 

I looked upon it as a miracle 
Wrought by tbe hand of God. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And now I see 
How you have turned your vices into vir^ 
tues. 

BENVENUTO. ' 

But wherefore do I prate of this ? I came 
tb speak of other things. Duke Cosimo 


Through me invites } on to return to Flor- 
ence, 

And offers jou great honors, even to make 
you 

One of the Forty-Eight, his Senators. 

MICHAEL AJ.GELO, 

His Senators * That is enough. Since 
Florence 

Was changed by Clement Seventh from a 
Republic* 

Into A Dukedom, I no longer wish 
To be a Florentine. That dream is ended. 
The Grand Duke Cosimo now reigns sn 
preme , 

All liberty is dead. Ah, woe is me I 
I hoped to see iny country rise to heights 
Of happiness and freedom yet uureached 
By other nations, but the climhmg wave 
Pauses, lets go its hold, and slides again 
Back to the common level, with a hoarse 
Death-rattle in its throat. I am too old 
To hope for better davs. I will stay here 
And die in Rome. The very weeds, that 
grow 

Among the broken f ragments of her rums, 
Are sweeter to me than the garden flow- 
ers 

Of other cities ; and the desolate ring 
Of the Campagna round about her walls 
Fairer than all the villas that encircle 
The towns of Tuscany. 

BENVENUTO. 

But your old friends f 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

All dead by violence Baccio Yalori 
Has been beheaded ; Guicciaidini poisoned ; 
Philippo Strozzi strangled in his prison. 

Is Florence then a place for honest men 
To flourish in? What is there to pre- 
vent 

My shai mg the same fate ? 

BENVENUTO. 

Why, this : if all 
Tour friends are dead, so are your enenuea 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Is Aretino dead ? 

BENVENUm 

He lives in Venice, 

And not m Fkmmm* 
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3ftcHAE3L AJs^GELO. And wiien they represented Tenus naked 

’Tis the same to me. , her by her modest attitude 

This wretched mountebank, whom flatterers Appear half clothed* But I, who am a 
Cali the Divine, as if to make the word i Clmstian, 

Unpleasant m the mouths of those who ' Do so subordinate belief to art 

spe*ik it That I ha\e made the very violation 

And In the ears of those who hear it, sends , Of modesty m martjrs and in vmgins 

jjiig 1 A spectacle at w^hich ail men would gaze 

A letter written for the public eye, ; half-averted eyes even m a brothel. 

And with such subtle and infernal malice, ! 

I w’onder at his wickedness. T is he bejtvenuto. 

Is the express great de\ii, and not joii, ! He is at home there, and he ought to know 

What men avert their eyes from in such 
places ; * 

From the Last Judgment chiefly, I imagine. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

But divine Providence will never leave 
The boldness of my marvellous work un- 
punished ; 

And the more marvellous it is. the more 
is sure to prove the ruin of my fame I 
And finally, if m this compositiou 
I had pursued the instructions that he ga\ e 
me 


Some years ago he told me how^ to paint 
The scenes of the Last Judgment. 

BENVENCTO. \ 

I remember. : 

MICHAEL ANGELO 

Well, now he wntes to me that, as a Chris- 
tian, 

He is ashamed of the unbounded freedom 
With which I represent it. 

BENVENUTO. 

Hypocrite I 


MICHAEX* ANGELO. 

He says I show mankind that I am want- 

mg 

In piety and religion, in proportion 
As X profess perfection in my art. 

Profess perfection ^ Why, ’t is only men 
Like Bugiardini who are satisfied 
With Tf^hat they do I never am content, 
But always see the labor of my hand 
FsB short of my conception. 

bekvekuto. 

I perceive 

The malice of this creature. He would 
taint you 

With heresy, and in a time like this ! 

*Tis infamous i 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I represent the angels 
Without their heavenly glory, and the 
saints 

Without a trace of earthly modesty. 

BENVENUTO. 

Incredible audacity I 

JilCHAEL ANGELO. 

The heathen 

Veiled their with smm drapery» 


Concerning heaven and hell and paradise, 
In that same letter, known to all the 
world, 

Nature would not be forced, as she is now, 
To feel ashamed that she invested me 
With such great talent ; that I stand 
myself 

A very idol in the world of art. 

He taunts me also with the Mausoleum 
Of Julius, still unfinished, for the reason 
That men persuaded the mane old man 
It was of evil augury to build 
His tomb while he was living ; and he 
speaks 

Of heaps of gold this Pope bequeathed to 
me, 

And calls it robbery ; — that is wbat he 
savs. 

What prompted such a letter ? 

BENVENUTO 

Vanity. 

He is a clever writer, and he likes 
To draw his pen, and flourish it m the face 
Of every honest man, as awoidsmen do 
Their, rapiers on occasion, but to show 
How skilfully they do it. Had you fol- 
lowed 

The advice he gave, or even thanked him 
for it. 



MICHAEL ANGELO 




Yon would have seen auothei style of 
fence 

’T IS but Lis wounded vaniU , and the wish 
To see his name m punt, feo give it not 
A niomeiit’s thought ; it will soon be foiv 
gotten 

MICHAEL ANGELO 

I w ill not think of it, bat let it pass 5 

For a rude speech thrown at me m the ' 
street, * 

As beys threw stones at Dante, 

BENVENUTO , 

And what answer j 
Shall I take back to Giand Duke Cosiino ? I 
He does not ask your labor or your service ; 
Only your presence m the city of Florence, i 
With such advice upon his work in hand ‘ 

As he may ask, and you may choose to | 
give! 

MICH lEL ANGELO. | 

You have my answer. Nothing he can 1 
offer 1 

Shall tempt me to leave Rome My work j 
IS heie, 

And only here, the building of St. Peter’s, | 
What other things I hitherto have done \ 

Have fallen from me, are no longer mine ; I 

I have passed on beyond them, and have ^ 
left them < 

As milestones on the way. 'What lies be- 
fore me, 

That is still mine, and while it Is iinimished 
No one shall draw me from it, or persuade ] 
me, ( 

By promises of ease, or wealth, or honor, S 
Till I behold the finished dome uprise j 

Complete, as now I see it in my thought* j 

BElSfTENUTO. 

And will yon paint no more ? 

mCHAJlL ANGELO. 

No more. 

BENVENUTO 

’T is weU, 

Sculpture Is more divine, and mdre like 
Nature, 

That fashions all her works in high relief, 
And., that is sculpture. This vast ball, the 
Earth, 

Was mouM^ out of day, and baked in 
fire 5 

Mim, women, and all fibat breathe 


Are statues and not paintings. Even the 
plants, 

The flowers, the fruits, the grasses, were 
first sculptured, 

And colored later Painting is a lie, 

A shadow meieh . 

MICHAEL ANGELO, 

Truly, as you say, 

Sculpture is more than pamting. It is 
greater 

To raise the dead to life than to create 
Phantoms that setm to live* The most 
majestic 

Of the three sister arts is that which builds ; 
The eldest of them all, to v\ horn the others 
Are but the liaiidmaids and the seivitors, 
Being but imitation, not creation 
Hencefoith I dedicate my self to her, 

BENVENUTO 

And no more from the marble hew those 
forms 

That fill us all with wonder 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Many statues 

Will there be room for in my work. Their 
station 

Already is assigned them in my mind. 

But things move slowly. There are bu®* 
drances, 

Want of material, want of means, delays 
And interruptions, endless interference 
Of Cardinal Commissioners, and disputes 
And jealousies of artists, that annoy me. 
But i will persevere until the work 
Is wholly finished, or till I sink down 
Surprised by Death., that unexpected guest, 
Who waits for no man’s leisure, but steps m. 
Unasked and unannounced, to put a stop 
To all our occupations and designs. 

And then perhaps I may go back to Flor^* 
ence ; 

This is my answer to Duke Cosimo. 

VI 

MICHAEL AKGELO’S STUDIO 
Michael Angelo and ITbbino. 
MICHAEL ANGELO, pausing in h$ 

Urbino, thou and I are both old men* 

My strength begins to fall me. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO 


Eeeellenza, | 

That is impossible Do I not see you 
Attack the marble blocks \Mth the same 
fury 

As twenty years ago ^ 


mCHAEL ANGFLO j 

'T is an old habit. | 
I must have learned it eiirly Irani my nurse j 
At Setignano. the stone-mason’s wife ; j 
For the first sounds I heard were of the ^ 
chisel r 

Chipping away the stone. i 


niBlNO, 


At every stroke 

You strike fire uith jour cliisel. 


MICHAEL AKGKLO. 


The marble is too hard. 


Aye, because 


vmmo. 

It is a block 

That Topolino sent you from Carrara. 

He is a judge of marble. 

KICHAFL ANGELO. 

I remember. 

With it he sent me something of Ms mak- 
ing, *— I 

A Mercury, with long body and short legs, j 
As if by any possibility 
A messenger of the gods could have short 
legs. 

It was no more like Mercury than you 
are, 

But mther like those little plaster figures 
That peddlers hawk about the villages 
As images of saints. But luckily 
For Topolino, there are many people 
Who see no difference between what is 
best 

And what is only good, or not even good ; 

So that poor artists stand in their esteem 
On the same level with the best, or higher. 

TOBINO. 

How Eceellenza laughed ! 

MICHAEL AHOILO. 

Poor Toplino ! 
AH mm wm bcma artists, nor will labmr 
E’er make tlaaMt 


CRBINO 

No, no more 

Than Emperors, or Popes, or Cardinals. 
One must be chosen for it. I have been 
Your color-grinder six and twenty years, 
And am not yet an artist. 

MICHAEL ANGELO 

Some have eyes 
That see not ; but in every block of mar- 
ble 

I see a statue, — see it as distinctly 
As if it stood before me shaped and per- 
fect 

In attitude and action. I have only 
To hew away the stone Vt alls that imprison 
The lovely apparition, and reveal it 
To other eyes as mine already see it. 

But I grow old and weak. \Vbat wilt thou 
do 

When I am dead, Urbino ? 

URBINO. 

Eccellenza, 

I must then serve another master. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, 

Never f 

Bitter is servitude at best Already 
So many years hast thou been serving me ; 
But rather as a friend than as a servant. 
We have grown old together. Dost thou 
think 

So meanly of this Michael Angelo 
As to imagine he "would let thee serve, 
When he is free from service ? Take this 
purse, 

Tw^o thousand crowns in gold. 

•CRBINO, 

Two thousand crowns t 

MICHAEL ANGEXXl. 

Ay, it will make thee rich. Thou shall not 
die 

A beggar in a hospital. 

XTBBIDSO 

Oh, Master ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I eanBot have them with me on the jour- 
ney 

Thai; I am undertaking. The last garment 
That men will make for me will have no 
poeketa. 
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C3BBJNO, tim hand of mcsAEjj akgblo. 

My generous master ! 

MICHAEL AXGELO, 

Hush I 
rRBIXO. 

My Providence S 

MICHAEL AXGELO. 

Not a word more. Go now to bed, old 
mail. 

Thou hast served Michael Angelo, Re- 
member, 

Henceforward thou shalt serve no other 
master. 


VII 

THE OAKS OF MONTE LUCA 
Michael Axgelo, alone in die woods, 

MICHAEL AXGELO. 

How still it is among these ancient oaks ! 

Surges and undulations of the air 

Uplift the leafy boughs, and let them fall 

With scarce a* sound. Such sylvan quie- 
tudes 

Become old age. These huge centennial I 
oaks, { 

That may have heard in infancy the trum- j 
pets 

Of Barbarossa’s cavalry, deride 

Man’s brief exibtenee, that with all his 
strength 

He cannot stretch beyond the hundredth 
year. 

This little acorn, turbaned like the Turk, 

Which with my foot I spurn, may be an 
oak 


, And snow-white oxen grazing m the shade 
’ Of the tall poplars on the rner’s brink. 

' O Nature, gentle mother, tender nurse ! 

, I, who have ne% ei loved thee as I ought, 

1 But wasted all my years immuied in cities, 
* And breathed the s tiding atmosphere ol 
I streets, 

I Now come to thee for refuge Here is peace* 
I Yonder I see the little hermitages 
Dotting the mountain side With points of 
light. 

And heie St Julian’s consent, like a nest 
Of curlews, elmging to some windy clilf. 
Beyond the broad, illimitable plain 
Down sinks the sun, red as Apollo’s quoit, 
That, by the envious Zephyr blown aside, 
Struck Hyacuithus dead, and stained the 
earth 

With his young blood, that blossomed iutc 
dowers. 

And now% instead of these fair deities, 
Dread demons hamit the earth ; hermits 
inhabit 

The leafy homes of sylvan Hamadryads ; 
And jovial friars, rotund and rubicund, 
Replace the old Sileiius with his ass. 

Here imdenieatk these venerable oaks, 
Wrinkled and brown and gnarled like them 
wnth age, 

A brother of the monastery sits, 

Lost in his meditations. What may be 
The questions that perplex, the hopes that 
cheer him ? — 

Good-evening, holy father. 

MpXK. 

God be with you, 

MICHAEL AXGELO. 

Pardon a stranger if he interrupt 
Your meditations. 


Hereafter, feeding with its bitter mast 

The fierce wild-boar, aud tossing in its 
arms 

The cradled nests of birds, when all the 
men 

That now inhabit this vast universe. 

They aud their children, and their chiL 
dren’s children. 

Shall be but dust aud mould, and nothing 
more. 

Through openings in the trees I see below 
me 

The valley of CHtiiiuiiu% with ilt larme 


MOXK. 

It was but a dream. — 
The old, old dream, that never will come 
true ; 

The dream that all my life I have been 
dreaming, 

And yet is still a dream. 

MICHAEL AXGELO. 

All men have dreams, 
1 have bad mine ; but none of, them came 
txm: 
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I.1ICHAEL AHGELO 


They ^ere but vanity. Sometimes I think 
The happiness of man lies in pursuing, 

Kot lu possessing ; for the things possessed 
Lose half their value. Tell me of your 
dream. 

MOKK. 


Who sits at table with his friends for hours, 
Cursing the Spaniards as a race of Jews 
1 And miscreant Moors. And with what 
soldiery 

' Think you he now defends the Eternal 
: Citi' ? 


The yearning of my heart, my sole desire, 
That like the sheaf of Joseph stands up- 
right, 

While all the others bend and bow to it ; 
The passion that torments me, and that 
breathes 

New meaning into the dead forms of 
prayer, 

Is that with mortal eyes I may behold 
The Etenial Cit\ , 

AllCHAiSL AK#,FJuG. 

Home ? 

MOXK. 

There is but one ; 

The rest are merely names. I think of it 
As the Celestial City, paved wdth gold. 
And sentinelled with angels. 


; 3toxK, 

With legions of bright angels. 

I MICHAEL ANGELO. 

j So he calls them , 

I And yet in fact these bright angelic legions 
^ Are only German Lutherans. 

i 

I uomK, crossing hi niself. 

Heaven protect us ! 

I MICHAEL ANGELO. 

What further would you see ? 

I MONK. 

j The Cardinals, 

I Going in their gilt coaches to High Mass. 

I MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Men do not go to Paradise in coaches. 


MICHAEL ANGELO 

Would it were. 
I have just fled from it It is beleaguered 
By Spanish troops, led by the Duke of Alva. 

MONK. 

But still for me % is the Celestial City, 

And I would see it once before I die. 


! MONK. 

I The catacombs, the convents, and the 
I churches ; 

i The ceremonies of the Holy Week 
In all their pomp, or, at the Epiphany, 

The feast or the Santissinio Bambino 
At Ara Cceli. But I shall not see them. 


MICHAEI. ANGISLO. 

Each one must bear his cross. 

MONK. 

Were it a cross 
That had been laid upon me, I could bear 
it. 

Or fall with it It is a crucifix 5 
I am nailed hand and foot, and I am dying I 

MICHAEL ANGELO, 

What would you see in Home ? 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Tliese pompous ceremonies of the Church 
Are hut au empty show to him who knows 
The actors in them. Stay here in youi 
convent, 

For he who goes to Borne may see too 
much. 

What would you further ? 

MONK. 

I would see the painting 
Of the Last Judgment ill the Sistine Chapel 


MONK. 

His Holiness. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Him that was mice the Cardinal Caraffa? 
Ton would but see a man of fourscore 
years. 

With sunken everburning like carbumdes. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The smoke of incense and of altar candles 
Has blackened it already. 

MONK. 

Woe is me I 

Then I would hear Allegri’s Miserere. 
Bung by the Paoal choir. 




MICHAEL ANGELO 
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MiCH-lEL AKGELO 

A dismal dirge ! 

£ am an old, old man, and I have lived 

In Rome tor thirty years and more, and 
know 

The jarring of the wheels of that great 
world, 

Its jealousies, its discords, and its stnfe. 

Tlieiefore I say to you, remain content 

Here in your* convent, here among your 
woods. 

Where only there is peace. Go not to 
Rome 

There was of old a monk of Wittenberg 

Who went to Rome ; you may have heard 
of him ; 

His name was Luther ; aud you know 
what followed. 

\The convent bell rings, 

MONK, rising. 

It is the convent bell , it rings for vespers. 

Let us go in ; we both %ill pray for i>eace. 

VIII 

THE DEAD CHRIST 

MiCfHAEZi Angei^’s Studio Michassi* An- 
vdth a light, working upon the J}ead 
Christ . Midnight 

MICHAEI* ANGELO. 

0 Death, why is it I cannot portray 

Thy form and features ? Do I stand too 
near thee ? 

Or dost thou hold my hand, and draw me j 
back. 

As being thy disciple, not thy master ? 

Let him who knows not what old age is 
like 

Have patience till it comes, and he will 
know 

1 once bad skill to fashion Life and Death 

And Sleep, which is the counterfeit of 

Death ; 

I remember what Giovanni Strozzi 

Wrote underneath my statue of the Night 

In San Lorenzo, ah, so long ago ! 

Grateful to me is sleep ! More grateful 
now 

Thau it was then ; for all my friends are 
dead ; 

And she is dead, the noblest of them all. 


I saw her face, when the great sculptor 
Death, 

Whom men should call Dinne, had at a 
blow 

Stricken her into marble ; and I kissed 
Her cold white hand What was it held 
me back 

From kissing her fair forehead, and those 
bps, 

Those dead, dumb lips ? Grateful to me 
is sleep ! 

Enter Giobgio Vasari, 

GIORGIO. 

Good*e\ ening, or good-moniing, for I know 
not 

Which of the two it is. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

How came you in ? 

GIORGIO. 

j ^Vhy, by the door, as all men do. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ascanio 

Must have forgotten to bolt it, 

GIORGIO, 

Probably, 

Am I a spirit, or so like a spirit, 

That I could shp through bolted door or 
vdndow ? 

As I was passing down tlie street, I saw 
A glimmer of light, and heard the well- 
known chink 

Of chisel upon marble So I entered, 

To see what keeps you from your b^ so 
late. 

3UCHAEL ANGELO, coming forward with the 
lamp 

1 You have been ..evellmg with your boon 
companions, 

Giorgio Vasari, aud you come to me 
At an untimely hour 

GIORGIO. 

Tlie Pope hath sent me 
His Holiness desires to see again 
The drawmg you once showed him of the 
dome 

Of the Basilica. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

We will look for it. 
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aiOEGIO. 

Wh&t is the marble group that glimmers 
there 
Behind you ? 

MICHAEI, ANGELO 

Nothing* and yet e\ erythmg* — 
As one may take it. It is my own tomb 
That I am building. 

GIORGIO 

Do not hide it from me. 
By our long fnendship and the love I bear 
you. 

Refuse me not ! 


1 lacHABL ANGELO, letting fail the lamp, 

; Life hath become to me 

An empty theatre, — its lights eaamgmshedj 
The music silent, and the actors gone ; 

And I alone sit mu^mg on the scenes 
That once have been. I am so old that 
Death 

> Oft plucks me by the cloak, to come with 
; him ; 

And some day, like this lamp, shall I fall 
i down, 

i And my last spark of life will be ex- 
! tinguished. 

I Ah me ! ah me I wliat darkness of despair ! 

1 So near to death, and yet so far from God. 


TRANSLATIONS 


In ftccordance with the phm detemliKd apon for this 
editioB, the Tvaadatiom are collected tro u the separate 
vdames put forth by Hr Longfellow aiid re-arrauged 
here. As shown m the Biographical Sketch, traualating 
{dhyed an important part In the developuieut at Mr 
Loflgfellow’s powers. Before he had begun to write 
those poems which at once attested his poetic callmg, 
i«id while he was busying himself with study and prose 
expression, be was fLnchng an outlet for his metrical 
thmight and emotion m the translation of lyn^s and 
pastoral verse, and occasionally of epic and dramatic 
fragments. Tasks thus early begun passed easily mto 
ptoaant avocations, and to the end of lus life he found 
an ever grateful occupation in recasting the foreign 
thought of other men in moulds of his own. It has 
been deemed most exponent to group these translations 
by ^10 eeveeal Bteiwtures from which they are derived, 
firiaowing haeaeh group a chrcnologii^l order of com- 
posttSon, as far as possible. As the first most impor- 
tsM work in tldi ield by Hr Longfellow was in a 
traUsWon from tiie Spanish, the group from the liters 
ature of t*dr*H* ptcecedenoe. 

The auceessfve pumication of Copfoi MaartQue in- 
diestee the importance attached to it by Hr, Long* 
fellow, and both the treatment which it received at his 
hands snd the formal statement of his ihmrj of trans- 
hUiou Imve an interest, for the coutnuA which they 
afford to his later judgment and practice 

The preface to the book, dated Bowdoin Ccdlege, 
hi^ust &, 1833, besides a bnef notice of Don Jorge 
Haur%im and some characterization of the poem whseh 
will be found m the notes, contained the following re- 
marks on the tranalatcr'^s task * — 

^''The object of this httJe work is to place in the 
hands of the lovers of Spsmish literature the most bean- 
tifiil moral poem of thwt hmguage. The original is 
pdidied with the traiudatiou, that in the e^imate of 
these at least who are versed m the Spanish tongue the 
as^ior may imt suffer for the impmrfectlous of the 

** the groat art ^ translating well lies in the power 
of r^fderhig literally the words of a foreign author 
white the same time we preaervo the a^rit oCi^ 
mrighml. Bat how far caie ed these reoufsltee oC a 
f»od tranalsHow maybe sacrificed to the Other -- how 
^ a trauMer telt Hkerb to emMiidi the orksnsl 
hetere idm, whitehteH^ te te a new Iswage, is a 


question which has been decided differently by persona 
oi dilfereut tastes. The sculptor, when he truisfers to 
the inaiuinate marble the form and features of a living 
being, may be said not only to copy, but to tramdate. 
But the sculptor cannot represent m marble the beaut> 
and expression of the human eye , and m order to rem- 
edy this defect as far as possible, he is forced to trans. 
gress the ngid truth of nature By sinking the eye 
deeper, and making the brow more pronunent above it, 
he produces a stronger hght and slis^e, amd thus gives 
to the statue more of the spirit and hte of tlie onginal 
than he could have done by an exact copy too, 
the translator. As there are certain beauties of thought 
and expression m a good origmal, which cannot he fmly 
represented in the less flexible material of another lan- 
guage, he, too, at tunes may be penmtted totranegress 
the ri^d truth of language, and remedy the defect, as 
far as such a defect can be remedied, by shght and judi- 
cious embeUishments. 

By this principle X have been guided in the follow- 
ing tran^tions. X have rendered UteraHy the words 
of the original, when it could be done without mjnring 
their spint , and when this could not be done, £ have 
occasionally used the embellishment of an additional 
epithet, or a more forcible turn of expression. How far 
X have succeeded m my purpose, the reader siiaild^er- 

It may be added that the translator did not keep to 
the exact metre and rhyme of the Spanish original, tmt 
adopted what he regarded as an equivident stanza. He 
afterward adopted a much stricter rule of transla^on 
Indicated by the couidet from Spenser prefixed to Ms 
version of !)wte : — 


I follow here the footing of thy feete« 

That with thy meaning so X may the rather meete.*’ 


Besides the transtetiona preserved by Mr. Longfellow 
in saocessive vdumea, them are several publtmed in 
peiiodioate and eteewheare which are directly traoeahte 
to his pen, and are Ineluded m the Aj^ndlx to thk 
volame> imaludlng one found among hit manuscripts. 
As a prelude to the entire senes, the poem, not 
ateanHstteUi which was used for a similar pnrpceeln 
Itet postemotmei^teCtioE /» is hero given 
at the outset. 
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PRELUDE 

A 5 treasures that men seel, 

Deep buried m sea-sands, 
Vanish if they hut speak, 

And elude their eager hands, — 

So ye escape and slip, 

O songs, and fade aieay, 

When the nord is on my lip 
To interpret mkeU ye say. 

Were it not better, then. 

To let the trea^^ures rest 
Hid from the eyes of men 
Locked in their iron chest ^ 

I have hut marked the place. 

But half the secret told, 

That, following this slight trace. 
Others may Jind the gold. 


FROM THE SPANISH 

COPLAS DE MANRIQUE 

Oh let the soul her slumbers break, 

Let thought be quickened, and awake ; 
Awake to see 

How soon this life is past and gone, 

And death comes softly stealing on, 

How silently I 

Swiftly our pleasures glide away, 

Our hearts recall the distant day 
With many sighs ; 

The moments that are speeding fast 
We heed not, but the past, — the 
past, 

More highly prize. 

Onward its course the present keeps, 
Onward the constant current sweeps, 

Till life is done ; 

And, did we judge of time aright, 

The past and f uture in their 
Would be as one, 

Let no one fondly dream a^in, 

Timt Hope aM all her sbimowy train 
Will not decay ; 

Fleeting as were the dreams of <dd, 


Remembered like a tale that 's told. 
They pass away. 

Our Ihes are risers gliding fr«e 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 

The silent grave ! 

Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
RolL to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 
Thither the brook pursues its way, 

And tinkling nil. 

There all are equal ; side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 
Lie calm and still. 

I will not here invoke the throng 
Of orators and sons of song, 

The deathless few ; 

Fiction entices and deceives, 

And, sprinkled o’er her fragrant leaves. 
Lies poisonous dew. 

To One alone my thoughts arise. 

The Eternal Truth, the Good and Wise, 
To Him I cry, 

Who shared on earth our common lot. 
But the world comprehended not 
His deity. 

This world is but the rugged road 
Wliich leads us to the bright abode 
Oi peace above ; 

So let us choose that narrow way, 

Which leads no traveller’s foot astray 
From realms of love. 

Our cradle is the starting-place, 

Lite is the running of the race, 

We reach the goal 
When, in the mansions of the blest, 
Death leaves to its eternal rest 
The weary souL 

Did we but use it as we ought, 

This world would school each wandering 
thought 

To its high state. 

Faith wings the soul beyond the sky, 

Up to that better world on high, 

For which we wait 

Tes, the glad messenger of love. 

To guide us to our borne above. 

The Saviour came | 
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Bom amid mortal cares and fears, 

He suifered in tins vale of tears 
A death of snauie. 

Behold of ’a hat delusive worth 
The bubbles \^e pursue on earth, 

The shapes we chase 
Amid a woild of treachery ! 

They vaim>h eie death shuts the eye, 

And lea\e no trace. 

Time steals them from us, chances strange, 
Disastrous accident, and change, 

That come to all ; 

E-ven in the most exalted state. 

Relentless sweeps the stiokt of fate ; 

The strongest fall. 

Tell me, the charms that lovers seek 
In the clear e\e and blushing cheek, 

The hues that play 

O’er rmy lip and brow of snow, 

When hoaiy age approaches slow, 

Ah, where are they ? 

The cunning skill, the curious arts, 

The glorious strength that youth imparts 
In life’s first stage ; 

These shall become a heavj weight, 

When Time swings wide his outward gate 
To weary age. 

The noble blood of Gothic name, 

Heroes emblazoned high to fame, 

In long array ; 

How, in the onward course of time, 

The landmarks of that race sublime 
Were swept away ! 

Borne, the despraded slaves of lust, 
Prostrate and trampled in the dust. 

Shall rise no more ; 

Others, by guilt and crime, maintain 
The scutcheon, that, without a stain. 

Their fathers bore. 

Wealih and the high estate of pride, 

Wi^ what untimely speed they gbde. 

How soon depart ! 

Bid not tho shadowy phantoms stay. 

The VBsmls of a mistress they, 

Of dckle heart 
% , 

Thet^ gii^ m Fortune’s hands are found; 
Her swill rwfeirsiig wheel turns round, 
And timv are gene t ' 


1 Jso rest the incoubtaat goddess knows. 
But changing, and without repose. 

, Stdi hurries on. 

! 

j Even could the hand of a\ariee save 
j Its glided baubles, till the graie 
I Reclaimed its prey, 
i Let none on such poor hopes rely ; 

Life, like an empt\ dream, hits by, 

And where are the\ ? 

Earthly desires and sensual lust 
Are passions spniiijiug from the dust, 
They fade and die ; 

But, in the life bet ond the tomb, 

They seal the iinmoitai spirit *s doom 
Eternally ! 

The pleasures and delights, uluch mask 
In treacherous smdes life's serious task, 
What are they all 
But the fleet courseis of the chase, 

And death an ambush in the race, 
Wherein we fall ? 

! 

Ko foe, no dangerous pass, we heed. 
Brook no delay, but onw ard speed 
WTth loosened rein ; 

And, when the fatal snare is near, 

We strive to check our mad career, 

But strive in vain. 

Could we new charms to age impart. 

And fashion with a cunning art 
The human face, 

As w’e can clothe the soul with light, 

And make the glorious spirit bright 
With heavenly grace, 

How busily each passing hour 
Should we exert that magic power I 
What ardor show. 

To deck the sensual slave of sin, 

Yet leave the freeborn soul within, 

In weeds of woe I 

Monarehs, the powerful and the strong, 
Famous in history and in song 
Of olden time, 

Saw, by the stern decrees of fate, 

Their kingdoms lost, and desolate 
Their race sublime. 

Who is the champion ? who the strong t 
Pontiff and priest, and sceptred throng ? 
On these sh^ fall 
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As heavily the hand of Death, 

As when it stays the shepherd’s breath 
Beside his stall 

I speak not of the Trojan name, 

Neither its glory nor its shame 
Has met onr ejes ; 

Nor of Rome’s great and gloiions dead, 
Though we have heard so oft, and read, 
Their histones. 

Little avails it now to know 
Of ages passed so long ago, 

Nor how they roiled ; 

Our theme shall be of yesterday, 

Which to oblnion sweeps away, 

Like days of old. 

Where is the King, Don Juan ^ Where 
Each royal prince and noble heir 
Of Aragon ? 

Where are the courtly gallantries 
The deeds of love and high emprise, 

In battle done ^ 

Tourney and joust, that charmed the 
eye, 

And scarf, and gorgeous panoply, 

And nodding plume, 

What were they but a pageant scene ? 
What but the garlands, gay and green, 
That deck the tomb ? 

Where are the high-born dames, and 
where 

Their gay attire, and jewelled hair. 

And odors sweet ? 

Where are the gentle knights, that came 
To kneel, and breathe love’s ardent 
flame, 

Low at their feet ? 

Where is the song of Troubadour ^ 

Where are the lute and gay tambour 
They lo^ed of yore ? 

Where is the mazy dance of old. 

The fio\\iiig robes, inwrought with gold, 
The dancers wore ? 

And he who next the sceptre swayed, 
Henry, whose royal court displayed 
Such power and jfride ; 

Ob, in what mujmg smOes arrayed, 
lb* world its various pleasures laid 
His throne beside 1 


< But ob, how false and full of guile 
That world, which wore so soft a smile 
But to betray ! 

She, that had lieen his friend before, 

> Now from the fated monarch tore 
‘ Her charms away 

[ The countless gifts, the stately walls, 
f The royal palaces, and halls, 

' All filled with gold ; 
i Plate with armorial beanngs wrought, 

I Chambers with ample treasures fraught 
Of wealth untold ; 

The noble steeds, and harness bright. 

And gallant lord, and stalwart knight, 

; In rich array, 

I Where shall we seek them now ? Alas f 
Like the bright dew drops on the grass, 
They passed away. 

His brother, too, whose factious zeal 
Usurped the sceptre of Castile, 

Unskilled to reign ; 

What a gay, biiTiiant court had he, 

When all the flower of chivalry 
Was in his tram ! 

But he was mortal ; and the breath 
That flamed from the hot forge of Death 
Blasted his years ; 

1 Judgment ot God ! that flame by thee, 

I When raging fierce and fearfully, 

Was queuehed m tears ! 

Spam’s haughty Constable, the true 
And gallant Master, whom we knew 
Most loved of all , 

Breathe not a whisper of hk pride, 

He on the gloomy scaffold died. 

Ignoble fall ! 

The countless treasures of bis care, 

His villages and villas fair, 

His mighty power, 

What were they all but grief and 8haj3a«ff 
Tears and a broken heart, when came 
The parting hour 

His other brothers, proud and high, 
Masters, who, in prosperity, 

Might rival kings ; 

Who made the bravest and th& best 
The bondsmen of their high behest. 
Their underlings ; 
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Whafc was their prosperous estate, 

When high exalted and elate 

With power and pride 

What, but a traiiMent gleam of light, 

A flame, which, glaring at its height, 
Grew dun and died 

So many a duke of royal name, 

Marquis and count of spotless fame. 

And baron brave, 

That might the sword of empire wield, 
All these, O Death, hast thou concealed 
In the dark giave I 

Their deeds of mercy and of arms, 

In peaceful days, or war’s alarms, 

When thou dost show, 

O Death, thy stern and angry face. 

One stroke of thy all-powerful mace 
Can overthrow. 

Unnumbered hosts, that threaten nigh. 
Pennon and standard flaunting Ingh, 

And flag displaced ; 

High battlements intrenched around, 
Bastion, and moated wall, and mound, 
And pahsade. 

And covered trench, secure and deep, 

All these cannot one victim keep, 

O Death, from thee, 

When thou dost battle in thy wrath. 

And thy strong shafts pursue their path 
Unerringly, 

O Worid I so few the years we live, 
Wcmld tbit the life which thou dost give 
Were life indeed ! 

Alas I thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed* 

Onr days are covered o’er with grief, 
And sorrows neither few nor brief 
Veil all in gloom ; 

JLieft desolate of real good, 

Within this cheerless soliinde 
No pictures bloom. 

Thy pilgriiiiage b^ns in tmcsy 
And ei& In Miter doubts and lesrs, 

Or dark ikspair ; 

Midway m tolb appear, 

Timt b whia.iiisgef8 hem 

Riiows moat of eaxe. 


Th} goods are bought \iith many a groan, 

' By the hot sweat of toil alone, 

' And weary hearts ; 

‘ Fleet-footed is the approach ox woe, 

But with a hiigering step and slow 
I Its form departs. 

I And he, the good man's shield and shade, 

I To whom all hearts their homage paid, 

1 As Virtue’s son, 

Eoderic Mannque, he whose name 
Is written on the scroll of Fame, 

Spam’s champion ; 

His signal deeds and prowess Ingh 
Demand no |)ompous eulogy, 

Ye saw his deeds ! 

Wliy should their praise in verse be sung ? 
The name, that dwells on every tongue, 

No minstrel needs. 

To friends a friend ; how kind to aU 
The vassals of this ancient hail 
And feudal flef ! 

To foes how stern a foe ^as he ! 

And to the valiant and the free 
How bra\ e a chief I 

What prudence with the old and wise : 
What grace m youthful gayeties ; 

In all how sage I 

Benignant to the serf and slave, 

He showed the base and falsely brave 
A lion’s mge. 

His was Octavian’s prosperous star, 

The rush of C®sar’s conquering car 
At battle’s call ; 

His, Scipio’s virtue ; his, the skill 
And the indomitable will 
Of Hannibal. 

His was a Trajan’s goodness, his 
A Titus’ noble chanties 
And righteous laws ; 

The arm of Hector, and the xnigM* 

Of Tully, to maintain the right 
In truth’s just cause ; 

The clemeiPtcy of Antonine, 

Aurelias’ eounteaance divine, 
firm, gentle, still ; 

The eloquence of Adrian, 

And Th^osins’ love to man, 

And generous will ; 
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in tented €eld and bloody fray, 

An Alexander’s vigorous’sway 
And stern command ; 

The faith of Constantine ; ay, more, 

The fervent love Camillus bore 
His native land. 

He left no well-filled treasnry, 

He heaped no pile of nehes high, 

Kor massive plate ; 

He fought the Moors, and, in their fall, 
City and tower and castled wall 
Were his estate. 

Upon the hard-fought battle-ground. 
Brave steeds and gallant riders found 
A common grave ; 

And there the warrior’s hand did gain 
The rents, and the long vassal tram, 

That conquest gave. 

And if of old his halls displayed 
The honored and exalted grade 
His worth had gained. 

So, m the dark, disastrous hour, 

Brothers and bondsmen of his power 
His hand sustained. 

After high deeds, not left untold, 

In the stern warfare which of old 
’T was his to share, 

Such noble leagues he made that mote 
And fairer regions than before 
His guerdon were. 

These are the records, half effaced, 

WMch, with the hand of youth, he traced 

On history’s page j 

But with fresh victories he drew 

Bach fading character anew 

In his old age. 

By Ms unrivalled skill, by great 
And veteran service to the state, 

^ worth adored. 

He stood, in his high dignity, 

The proudest knight of cMvalry, 
iBnight of the Sword. 

He found his cities and domains 
Beneath a tyrant’s galling chains 
And cruel power ; 

But, by fierce battle and blockade, 

Soon Ms own banner was displayed 
From every tower. 


By tbe tried valor of his hand. 

His monarch and his native land 
Were nobly serv^ed ; 

Let Portugal repeat the story, 

And proud Castile, who shared the gloiy 
His arms deserved. 

And vrhen so oft, for weal or woe, 

His life upon the fatal throw 
Had been east down ; 

When he had served, with patriot aseal, 
Beneath the banner of Castile, 

His sovereign’s crown ; 

And done such deeds of valor strong. 
That neither history nor song 
Can count them all ; 

Then, on Ocafia’s castled rock, 

Death at his portal came to knock, 

With sudden call. 

Saying, ‘‘Good Cavalier, prepare 
To leave this world of toil and care 
With joyful mien ; 

Let thy strong heart of steel this day 
Put on Its armor for the fray. 

The closing scene 

“ Since thou hast been, m battle-strife. 

So prodigal of health and life. 

For earthly fame. 

Let virtue nerve thy heart again ; 

Loud on the last stem battle-plain 
They call thy name 

“ Think not the struggle that draws neai: 
Too terrible for man, nor fear 
To meet the foe ; 

Nor let thy noble spirit grieve, 

Its life of glorious fame to leave 
On earth below. 

“ A life of honor and of worth 
Has no eternity on earth, 

’T is but a name ; 

And yet its glory far exceeds 

That base and sensual life, which leads 

To want and shame. 

“ The eternal life, beyond the sky. 
Wealth cannot purchase, nor the high 
And proud estate ; 

The soul in dalliaime laM, the spirit 
Corrupt with sin, shall not inheidt 
A joy so great. 
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Bat the good monl , m cloistered cell, 
Sball gam it by hiS book and bell, 

His prayers and tears , 

And the bra^e knight, whose arm en- 
dures 

Fierce battle, and against the Moors 
Hjs stoudaid rtars. 

** And thou, brave knight, whose hand has 
poured 

The life-blood of the Fagan horde 
O’er all the land, 

In heaven shalt thou receive, at length, 

The guerdon of thuie earthly stren^h 
And dauntless hand. 

** Cheered onward by this promise sure, 
Strong in the faith entire and pure 
Thou dost profess, 

Depait, thy hope is certainty. 

The third, the better life on high 
Hbalt thou possess ” 

** O Heath, no more, no more delay ; 

My spirit longs to iee away, 

And be at rest ; 

The will of Heaven my will shall be, 

I bow to the divme decree, 

To God’s behest. 

My soul is ready to depart, 

Ko thought rebels, the obedient heart 
Breathes forth no sigh ; 

The wish on earth to huger still 
Were vain, when *t is God’s sovereign 
will 

That we shall die. 

« O thou, that for our sins didst take 
A human form, and humbly make 
Thy home on eartli ; 

Thou, that to thy divinity 
A human nature didst ally 
By mortal birth, 

** And in that form didst suffer here 
Torment, and agony, and fear, 

So patiently 5 

By thy redeeming grace alpne, 

And not for merits of my own, 

Oh, pardon me I 

As thus dying warrior prayed, 

Without ^&ring or 
Upon Im mhm ; 


Encircled by his family, 

Watched by affection's gentle eye 
So soft and kmd ; 

i 

, His soul to Him who gave it rose ; 
i God lead it to its long repose, 
i Its glonous rest 1 

I ‘ And, though the warrior’s sun has set. 
Its light shall linger round us yet, 
Bright, radiant, blest. 


SONNETS 

I 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
(El Buen Pastor) 

By LOPE DE VEGA 

The five follDwing sonnets are from the Coplas de 
Mtifinque volume, v>here they were printed with the 
Spanish text on the opposite pages Two other sonnets m 
tliat volume, 'Ot retained when the volume was merged 
111 \ the will be found in the Appendix 

The tuo Lope de" Vega sonnets are irom hts Rma$ 
Saaajs 

Shepherd * who with thine amorous, sjlvan 
song 

Hast broken the slumber that eneonv 
passed me, 

Who mad’st thy crook from the accursed 
tree, 

On w^hich thy powerful arms were 
stretched so long ! 

Lead me to raeicj’s ever -flowing foun- 
tains ; 

For thou my shepheid, guard, and guide 
shalt be ; 

I will obey thy voice, and wait to see 

Thy feet all beautiful upon the mourn 
tains. 

Hear, Shepherd! thou who for thy flock 
art dying, 

Oh, wash away these scarlet sins, for 
thou 

Rejoicest at the contrite sinner’s vow. 
Oh, wait ! to thee my weary soul is ciy^ 
ing, 

Wait for me * Yet why ask it, when 2 
see. 

With feet nailed to the cross, thou ^ 
waiting still for me £ 
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II 

TO-MORROW 

BY LOPE DE VEGA 

Loed, what am I, that, with tmeeasing care. 
Thou didst seek after me, that thou didst 
wait, 1 

Wet with unhealthy dews, before my j 
gate. 

And pass the gloomy nights of winter 
there 

Oh, strange delusion, that I did not greet 
Thy blest approach! and oh, to Heaven 
how lost, 

If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost 
Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon 
thy feet! 

How ott my guardian angel gently cried, 
“Soul, from thy easement look," and thou 
shalt see 

How he persists to knock and w'ait for 
thee ! ” 

And, oh ! how often to that voice of sorrow, 
“To-morrow we will open,” I replied. 

And when the morrow came I answered 
still, “ To-morrow.’’ 


in 

THE NATIVE LAND 
<Ei Patrio Cielo) 

Bi FRAN’CISCO DE ALDAJtA 

Clear fount of light ! my native land on 
high, 

Bright with a glorv that shall never 
fade I 

Mansion of truth 1 without a veil or 
shade. 

Thy holy quiet meets the spirit’s eye. 

There dwells the soul in its ethereal es- 
sence, 

Gasping no longer for life’s feeble 
breath ; 

But, sentinelled in heaven, its gloHous 
presence 

With pitying eye beholds, yet feaara not, 


1 Beloved country ! banished from thy shore, 
A stranger m this pnsoa-house of day, 

I The exiled spnit weeps and sighs for 
I thee * 

. Hea-venward the bright perfections I adore 
j Direct, and the sure promise cheers the 

1 

I That, whither love aspires, there shall 
' nij dwellmg be. 


IV 

THE IMAGE OF GOD 
(La Images de Dios) 

BY FRANCISCO DE ALDANA 

O Lord ! who seest, from yon starry 
height. 

Centred m one the future and the past. 
Fashioned m thine own image, see how 
fast 

The world obscures in me what once was 
bright t 

Eternal Sun i the warmtli which thou hast 
given, 

To cheer life’s flowery April, fast de» 
cays ; 

Yet, in the hoary winter of my days. 
Forever green shall be my trust in 
Heaven. 

Celestial King I oh let thy presence pass 
Before ray spirit, and an image fair 
Shall meet that look of mercy from on 
high, 

As the reflected image in a glass 
Doth meet the look of him who seeks it 
there. 

And owes its being to the gazer’s eye. 


V 

THE BROOK 

(A UN ArROVUELO) 
ANONYMOUS 

Laugh of the mountain I —Ijrre of Mtd 
and tree! 

Pomp of the meadow I of 

mom ! 
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The soul of April, unto whom are born 

The rose and jessarame, leaps wild in 
thee ! 

Although, where'er thy deMOiis current , 
strays, 

The lap* of earth with gold and sil\er 
teems, 

To me thy clear proceeding brighter * 
seems i 

Than golden sands, that charm each ^ 
shepherd’s gaze. ‘ 

How without guile thv bosom, all tran&- ’ 

parent 

As the pure crystal, lets the curious eye j 

Thy secrets scan, thv smooth, round pel>- ] 
hies count J < 

How, without malice miirmurmg, glides thy 
current ! 

11 sweet simplicity of days gone by ! 

Ihou shuu'st the haunts of man, to dw'ell 
in hmpid fount ! 


ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS 

la the chapter with tiua title la OtUre-Uer^ besides 
mostratzoae from Byron and Lockhart are tlie three 
foQowxv^ eixamples, contributed by Mr. LoogfeUow. 

I 

Eio Veede, Eio Terde ! 

Many a corpse is bathed in thee, 

Both 01 Moors and eke of Christians, 

Slain with swords most cruelly. 

And thy pure and crystal waters 
BappM are with crimson gore ; 

For between the Moors and Christians 
long has been the and sore. 

Dukes and counts fell bleeding near thee, 
Lords of high renown were slain. 
Perished many a brave hidalgo 
Of the noblemen of Spain. 

n 

^Elbf Jdlooso the Eighth, heving exhausted his 
treasosy hi war, wishes to hw a tax ef farthhags 
mm iwush oi the Gaatiliaa hididgos, hi order to defray 
Ammmmoi a leuvney fmm Burgos to Cueuea. This 
ftmHilen of the kisg was met with disdain by the 

Don Kmo, Ccmnt of Lara, 

In mi in pride, 
fbrgoli m mmmtm ier the 
ind Unis m wrath replied : 


‘‘Our noble ancestors,” quoth he, 

*’ Ne’er such a tnbute paid ; 

Nor shall the king receive of us 
What they have once gamsaid. 

“ The base-bom soul who deems it just 
May here with thee remain ; 

But follow me, ye cavaliers, 

Ye noblemen of Spain.” 

Forth followed they the noble Count, 

Thev marched to Glera’s plain ; 

Out of three thousand gallant knights 
Did only three remain. 

Thev tied the tribute to their spears. 

They raised it in the air. 

And tfiey sent to tell their lord the king 
That hds tax w’as ready there. 

“He may send and take by force,” said 
they, 

“ This paltry sum of gold ; 

But the goodly gift of liberty 
Cannot be liought and sold.” 

Ill 

“Oae of the finest of the histone ballads is that 
whieh desenhes Bemardo'^s march to Roncesvidles. Ho 
sallies forth ‘ with three thoosaud Leozrese and more/ 
to protect the glory and freedom of his native laud. 
From all sides, the peasantry of the laud flock to tha 
hero’s standard.” 

The peasant leaves his plough afield, 

The reaper leaves his hook, 

And from his hand the shepherd-boy 
Lets fall the pastoral crook. 

The young set up a shout of joy. 

The old forget their years, 

The feeble man grows stout of heart. 

No more the craveu fears. 

All rush to Bernard’s standard, 

And m liberty they call ; 

They cannot brook to wear the yoke, 

When thri^tened by the Gaul. 

“Free were we bom,” *t is thus they cry, 

“ And willingly pay we 
The duty that we owe our kmg> 

By the divine decree. 

Bui God f mbid we obey 

The laws of foreign knaves- 
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Tamish the glory of our sires, 

And make our children slares 

« Our hearts have not so craven grown, 
So bloodless all our veins, 

So vigoriess our brawny arms, 

As to submit to cliains. 

" Has the audacious Frank, forsooth, 
Subdued these seas and lands ? 

Shall he a bloodless victory have ? 

No, not wlnle we have hands. 

“ He shall learn that the gallant Leonese 
Can bravely fight and fall, 

But that they know not how to yield ; 
They are Castilians all. 


They rode upon two horses more white 
than crystal sheen, 

j Amd arms they bore such as before no 
mortal man had seen ; 
j The one, he held a crosiei, — a pontiff % 
mitre wore ; 

1 The other held a crucifix, — such man ne*er 
, saw before. 

[ 

I Their faces were angelical, celestial forms 
[ had they, — 

I And downward tlirough the fields of air 
j they urged their rapid way ; 

J They looked upon the Moorish host with 
! fierce and angry look. 

And in their hands, with dire portent, their 

I naked sabres shook. 


** Was it for this the Eoman power 
Of old was made to yield 

Unto Numantia’s vahant hosts 
On many a bloody field ? 

“ Shall the bold Hons that have bathed 
Their paws in Libyan gore, 

Crouch basely to a feebler foe, 

And dare the strife no more ? 

** Let the false king sell town and tower, 
But not his vassals free ; 

For to subdue the free-bom soul 
No royal power hath he I ” 

VIDA DE SAN MILLAN 

BY GONZALO DE BERCEO 

And when the kings were in the field, — 
their squadrons in array, — 

With lance in rest they onwara pressed to 
mingle in the fray ; 

But soon upon the Christians fell a terror 
of their foes, — 

These were a numerous army, — a little 
handful those. 


The Christian host, beholding this, straight- 
way take heart again ; 

They fall upon their bended knees, all rest- 
ing on the plain, 

And each one with his clench&d fist to 
smite his breast begins, 

And promises to God on high he will for- 
sake his sms 

And when the heavenly knights drew near 
unto the battle-ground, 

They dashed among the Moors and dealt 
unerring blows around ; 

Such deadly havoc there they made the 
foremost ranks along, 

A panic terror spread unto the hindmost of 
the throng. 

Together with these two good knights, the 
champions of the sky, 

The Christians rallied and began to smite 
full sore and high ; 

The Moors raised up their voices and hy 
the Koran swore 

That in their lives such deadly fray they 
ne’er had seen before. 


And while the Christian people stood in 
this uncertainty, 

Upward to heaven they turned their eyes, 
and fixed their thoughts on high ; 

And there two figures they beheld, all 
beautiful mnl bright, 

Even than the pure new-fallen snow their 
garments were more white^ 


Down went the niisheUevers, — fast sped 
the bloody figlit, — 

Some ghastly and dismembered lay, and 
some half dead with fright : 

Fnll sorely they rt^pented that to the field 
they came. 

For they saw that from the battle 
should retreat with shame* 
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Another thing befell them, — they dreamed | 
not of such woes, — ' 

The very arrows that the Moors shot from 
their twanging hows i 

Turned back against them in their flight 
and wounded them full sore, 

And every blow they dealt the foe was 
paid in drops of gore 

^ow he that bore the crosier, and the papal | 
crown had on, ' 

Was the glorified Apostle, the brother of | 
Saint John ; ' 

And he that held the crucifix, and wore the 
monkish hood, 

Was the holy San Millan of Cogolla’s neigh- 
borhood 

SAN MIGUEL, THE CONVENT 
(San Miguel de la Tumba) 

BY GONZALO 0E BERCEO 

Sajt Mxguel i>e BA Tumba is a convent 
vast and wide ; 

The sea encircles it around, and groans on 
every side : 

It is a wild and dangerous place, and many 
woes betide 

The monks who in that burial-place in pen- 
itence abide. 

Wi^Mn those dark monastic walls, amid the 
ocean flood. 

Of pious, fasting monks there dwelt a holy 
brotherh^ ; 

To the Madonna’s glory there an altar high 
was placed, 

And a nch and costly image the sacred 
altar graced. 

Exalted high upon a throne, the Virgin 
Mother smiled, 

Ai^, as the custom is, she held within her 
arras the Child ; 

The kings and wise men of the East were 
kneeling by her side ; 

Attended was she like a queen whom God 
had sanctified. 

ifmemimg low before her face a screen of 
lea&sra hung, — 

Awmedeff m fan for ^es, %h called in 


From the feathers of the peacock’s wing 
T was fashioned bright and fair, 

And glistened like the heaven above when 
all its stars are there. 

It chanced that, for the people’s sms, fell 
the lightning’s blasting stroke : 

Forth from all four the sacred nails the 
flames consuming broke ; 

The sacred robes were all consumed, missal 
and holy book ; 

And hardly with their lives the monks their 
crumbling avails forsook* 


But though the desolating flame raged 
fearfully and w’ild, 

It did not reach the V irgin Queen, it did not 
reach the Child ; 

It did not reach the feathery screen before 
her face that shone, 

Nor injure m a farthing’s worth the image 
or the throne. 

The image it did not consume, it did not 
burn the screen ; 

Even in the value of a hair they arere not 
hurt, I ween ; 

Not e\en the smoke did reach them, nor in- 
jure more the shrine 

Than the bishop bight Don TeHo has been 
hurt by hand of mme. 


SONG 

She is a maid of artless grace, 

Gentle in form, and fair of face. 

Tell me, thou ancient manner, 

That sailest on the sea, 

If ship, or sail, or evening star 
Be half so fiiir as she I 

Tell me, thou gallant cavalier, 

Whose shimng arms I see. 

If steel, or swora, or battle-field 
Be half so fair as she I 

Tell me, thou swain, that guard’st tli| 
flock 

Beneath the shadowy tree, 

If flock, or vale, or mountain-ridge 
Be half so fair as she ! 
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SANTA TERESA’S BOOK-MARK 

(Letrill^ que lle\aba pcr Registro en su 
Breviario) 

BY SANTA TERESA DE AVILA 

Let nothing distarb thee, 
Notliing affright thee ; 

AH things are passing ; 

God never changeth , 

Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things ; 

Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting ; 

Alone God sufiiceth. 


FROM THE CANCIONEROS ' 

The main repository of these poems is Ochoa’s Teioro | 
de los Romanceros y Canewmros EspaUoleSj Fans, i 
183S See also AniolSgita EspftRola Mr Longfellow < 
published his translations m the volume entitled 
mfttkf 1873 His acquaintance with these Spanish pop* ' 
ular songs was an early one, for there is an entry m lus ' 
journal, when at Dresden, February 1, 1829 “At the . 
Shiblic library m the morning till one o’clock Found 
a very curious old Spanish book, treating of the troubju- ; 
dour poetry of Spam, entitled the Cmici<m£TO General ” , 

I ' 

EYES SO TRISTFUL, EYES SO TRISTFUL \ 

\ 

(Qjos Tristes, Ojos Tristes) 

BY DIEGO DE SALDANA 

Eyes so tristful, eyes so tristful, 

Heart so full of care and cumber, 

I was lapped in rest and slumber, 

Ye have made me wakeful, wistful ! 

In this life of labor endless 
Who shall comfort my distresses ? 
Querulous my soul and friendless 
In its sorrow shuns caresses. 

Ye have made me, ye have made me 
Querulous of you, that care not. 

Eyes so tristful, yet I dare not 
Say to what ye have betrayed me. 

II 

SOME DAY, SOME DAY 
(Aiguna Vez) 

BY CRISXdBAL DE GASTILLEJO 

SWB day, some day, 

O troubled brea^ 

Sbalt thou ind r^. 

If Love in thee 


To gnef give birth, 

Six feet of earth 
Call more than he ; 

There calm and free 
And unoppressed 
Shalt thou tmd resi^. 

The miattamed 
In life at last, 

When life is passed. 

Shall dll be gamed ; 

And no more pained. 

No more distressed, 

Shalt thou find rest. 

HI 

COME, O DEATH, SO SILENT FLYING 
(Ven, Mlerte tan escondida) 

BY EL COMMENDADOR ESCRIVA 

Come, O Death, so silent flying 
That unheard thy coming be, 

Lest the sweet delight ot dying 
Bring life back agam to me. 

For thy sure approach perceiving, 
lu my constancy and pain 
I new life should wm again, 

Thinking that I am not living. 

So to me, unconscious lymg, 

All unknown thy coming be, 

Lest the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 

Unto him who finds thee hateful. 

Death, thou art inhuman pain ; 

But to me, who dying gam, 

Life is but a task ungrateM. 

Come, then, with my wish complyu^, 
AIL unheard thy coming be, ^ 

Lest the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back again to me* 

IV 

GLOVE OF BLACK IN WHITE HAND 
BARE 

Glove of black in white hand bar«» 
And about her forehead pal© 

Wound a thin, transparent veil. 

That doth not conceal her hair ; 
Sovereign attitude and air, 

Cheek and neck alike displayed* 

Witib coquettish cliarms arrayed 
laughing eyes and fugitive ; — ‘ 

This is killing men that live, 

^is sot mouimitg for the dead. 
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FROM THE SWEDISH AND DANISH 


Mr Longfp'llow sppnt thf* summer of ISSSm Spreden^ 
Inhere he occupied iutuself with the stud> of the lan- 
KUage and literature, aud with travel and“observationa 
of Swedish character. “ The Swedish laaguaspe,” he 
wrote, 18 soft and musieal, with an accent like the 
lowland Scotch. It is an easy language to read, but 
difScuIft to speak with correctness, owing to some gram- 
matical peculianties. . . , Sweden has one great poet, 
and only one. That is Tegn^r, Bishop of W^exio, who is 
still imng. His noblest work is Fnthiofs Sa^ct^ a 
heznle poem, ioanded on an old tradition.” After his 
return to America, Mr Longfellow wrote an article on 
the poem for the X&rih Amenean Fei giving m it 
the translations which are placed drat in this section 
His fnend Mr. Samuel Ward four years hater urged 
him to translate another of Tegn^r’s poems, of which 
Mjr, Longfellow had shown him a brief specimen , and 
m raply Mr Longfellow wrote, under date of October 
04,18^ . “How strange* While jou are urging me to 
tranuaMbe XxitmreUbarw^n {The Ckddven. of the iard'^e 
Supper^ comes a letter from Bishop Tegfiier himself, 
msyrng that of all the translations he has seen of 
FrUkiofy ray fragments are the only attempts ^that 
have 8atisfte<1 him.* *The only fault,* he says, 
*thai: I can find with your translation is, that it is not 
complete. I take the hbwty of urging you to cmnplete 
the task, that! may be able to say that FrUhiof haa 


PASSAGES FROM FRITHIOF’S 
SAGA 

BY ESAIAS TEONER 


FRITHIOPS HOMESTEAD 

Three miles extended aroaud the fields of 
the homestead, ou three sides 
Yaileys and moaataias and bills, but on the | 
fourth side was the ocean, 
woods ctowned the summits, but down 
^ &lo|>e of the hillsides 
EbUkishad the golden corn, and man-high 
was waring the rye-field. 

Laike^ lull many in number, their mirror 
held up for the mountains, 

Held for the forests up, m whose depths 
the high-homed reindeers 
Had fibeir hingly walk, and drank of a hun- 
dred brooklets. 

But in the valleys widely around, there fed 
on the gmnswam 

Herds wi^ slmssng hides and udders that 
longed for the mllk-piul. 

*lild th^ scattered, now here and now 
llmx mm number^ fioeks of 
hM' 4eooes white, as thim sees! the 
idaray ekmds, 

Floek^wise mpmA mm the hmmiAj mdty 
when It Mowfdh in 


been traxielated Into at least one language * Highly 
complimentary is the Bishop to humble endeavor. 

After this kmd letter, can I do less than o%er-set 
the yatitaid^baraen ^ ** In hia willingness, he at once 
aet about the translation, and wrote his friend, Novem- 
ber 6th It IS Saturday night, and, eight by the village 
clock. 1 have just Smshed the translation of The Chil- 
dren of the LortPs Supper ; and with the very ink that 
wrote the last words of it, I commence this letter to you. 
Tliat it IS with the same pen, too, this cbirography suffi- 
ciently makes manifest With your permission I will 
mend that The poem is mdeed very beautiful , and in 

r irts so touching that more than once m translating it 
was blinded with tears. Perhaps my weakness makes 
the poet strong You shall soon judge ** In the introduc- 
tion to the lolume containing the poctu, Mr Xiongfellow 
made the follow mg remarks regard mg hi translation — 
“ The traushtion is literal, perhaps to a fault In no 
instance hai,e I done the author a WTOng by introducing 
into his A oik any supposed improvements or embellish- 
ments of my own I have preserved even the measure, 
that inexorable hexameter, m which, it must be con- 
fessed, the motions of the English muse are not unlike 
those of a prisoner dancmg to the music of his chains^ 
and perhaps, as 0r Johnaan said of the dancing dog, 

* the a ouder is not that she should do it so well, but thMii 
she should do it at alL* ** 

Coursers two times twelve, all mettlesome, 
fast fettered storm-winds, 

Stamping stood in the line of stalls, and 
tugged at their fodder. 

Knotted with red were their manes, and 
their hoofs all white with steel shoes. 
Th’ banquet-hall, a house by itself, was 
timbered of hard fir. 

Not five hundred men (at ten times twelve 
to the hundred) 

Filled up the roomy hall, when assembled 
for drinking, at Yule-tide. 

Thorongb the hall, as long as it was, went a 
table of holm-oak, 

Polished and white, as of steel ; the columns 
twain of the High-seat 
Stood at the end thereof, two gods carved 
out of an elm-tree ; 

Odin with lordly look, and Frey with the 
snn on his frontlet. 

Lately between the two, on a bear-skin (the 
skin it was coal-blaek, 

Scarlet-red was the throat, but the paws 
were shodden with silver), 

Tborsten sat with his friends, HospitaHty 
sitting with Gladness, 

Oft, when the moon throngli the clond-raek 
iew, related the old man 
Wfmders from distant lands fee had seen. 

and emtses of Yiklngs 
Far awOT on the Bsltie, a*id Sea th# 
West, and the Wlate Sea. 
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{iuLshed sat the listening bench, and their i The sledge^horse starts foith strong and 
glances hung on the graybeard’s ! free ; 

Lips, as a bee on the rose , bat the Scald I He saorteth flames, so glad is he. 
was thinking of Brage, ; 

Where, with his silver beard, and runes on I “ Stmke out,” screamed the king, ** mf 
his tongue, he is seated i trotter good, 

Cinder the leafy beech, and tells a tradition ' Let us see if thou art of Sleipner’s blood.” 
by Mimer’s I 

Ever-mumiuring wave, himself a living } They go as a storm goes over the lake, 

tradition. ’ No heed to his queen doth the old man 

Midway the floor (with thatch was it i take, 

strewn) burned ever the flre^flame . 

Glad on its stone-built hearth ; and thor- , But the steel-shod champion standeth not 
ough the wide-mouthed smoke-flue ' still, 

Looked the stars, those hea\enly friends, He passeth them by as swift as he will, 
dow'ii into the great hall. * < 

Round the walls, upon nails of steel, were ’ He carves many runes in the froren tide, 
lianging in order , Fair Ingeborg o’er her own name doth 

Breastplate and helmet together, and here 1 gMe. 

and there among them ! 

Downw'ard lightened a sword, as in winter ( jH 

evening a star shoots. i 

More than helmets and swords the shields [ FKITHIOF’S TEMPTATION 

in the hall were resplendent, ! 

White as the orb of the sun, or white as { Spring is coming, birds are twittering, 
the moon’s disk of silver. ! forests leaf, and smiles the sun. 

Ever and anon went a maid round the | And the loosened torrents downward, sing- 
board, and filled up the drink-horns, j ing, to the ocean run ; 

Ever she cast down her eyes and blushed ; , Glowing like the cheek of Freya, peeping 
in the shield her reflection J rosebuds ^gin to ope, 

Blushed, too, even as she ; thia gladdened And in human hearts awaken love of li£e» 
the drinking champions. and joy, and hope. 

Now will hunt the aueient monarch, and 
n the queen shall join the sport : 

Swarming in its gorgeous splendmr, is as* 
A SLEDGE-RIDE ON THE ICE sembled all the court ; 

Bows ring lond, and quivers rattle, stallions 
King Ring with his queen to the banquet paw the ground alway, 

did fare, And, with Imods upon their eyelids, scream 

On tlie lake stood the ice so mirror-clear, the falcons for their prey. 

Fare not o’er the ice,” the stranger See, the Queen of the chase advances I 
^ cries ; Frithlof, gaae not at the sight ! 

** It will hurst, and full deep the cold hath Like a star upon a spring-cloud she on 
lies.” her palfirey white. 

Half of Freya, half of Eota, yet more 
**The king drowns not earily,” Ring out- beauteous tlmn these two, 

spake; And from her light Imt of pinrple wave 

** He who ’s afraid may go round the lake.” aloft the leathers blue. 

Thneatenii^ and dark looked the stranger Gane not ek her eyes’ blue heaven, gem 
roui!M^ not at her golden hair f 

Hk steel shoes with haste on his feet he Ok beware I her waist is sleuder, Rii hm 
bound. bosom i%be«iijmi 
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Look not at tbe rose and lily on her cheek , But inhere i!> thy sword, O stranger*? 
that siatting play, Lightmng s bi other, where is he ? 

List not to the voice beloved, whisperiag Who thus parts jou, \^ho siiould never 
hke the \Mud of May ‘ from each other parted be ! ” 

Kov^ the hantsmaifs baud is re.idy. Hur- > ‘'It avails not,” Fnthiof answered ; in 

mh ! over hiU and dale * | the North are other swords 

Homs rmg, and the haivks light upwaid bhaip, O inonareh ^ is the s^ord% tongue, 
to i£e bail of Odin sad. and it speaks not peaceful words ; 

Ail the dwellers m the forest seek in fear Murky spirits dwell in steel blades, spirits 
their cavern homes, ‘ from the Niffelhem ; 

Bat, with spear outstretched before her, Slumber is not safe before them, silver 
after them the Valkyr comes. I locks but anger them.” 


Then threw Fnthiof down his mantle, and 
upon the greensward spread, 

And the ancient king so trustful laid on 
Frithiof’s knee bs head, 

Slept as calmly as the hero sleepeth, after 
war’s alarm, 

Ou his shield, or as an infant sleeps upon 
its mother’s arm. 

As he sliiinbers, hark ! there sings a coal^ 
black bird upon the bough ; 

“ Hasten, Fnthiof, slay the old man, end 
your quarrel at a blow : 

Take his queen, for she is thine, and once 
the bridal kiss she gave, 

Now no human eye beholds thee, deep and 
silent is the grave.” 

Frithiof listens ; hark ! there sings a snow- 
white bird upon the bough • 

** Though no human eye beholds thee, 
Odin’s eye beholds thee now. 

Coward ! wilt thou murder sleep, and a 
defenceless old man slay I 
Whatsoe’er thou winn’st, thon canst not 
win a hero’s fame this way.” 

T%iis the two wood-birds did warble: 

Frithiof took his war-sword good. 
With a shudder hurled it from him, far 
into the gloomy wood. 

CoaLblack bird dies down to Nastrand, but 
on light, unfolded wings, 
like the tcm of harps, the other, sounding 
towards the sun, upspnngs. 

juimentldngawake^ Sweet 
has hem my sleep,” he aaad ; 

sleeps one in the shadow, 
guarded % a bmve man’e hiade. 


IV 

FRITHIOFS F.iREWELL 

No more shall I see 
In its upward motion 

The smoke of the Northland. Man is a 
slave : 

The fates decree. 

On the waste of the ocean 

There is my fatherland, there is my grave. 

Gh> not to the strand, 

Ring, with thy bride, 

After the stars spread their light through 
the sky. 

1 Perhaps in the sand, 
j Washed up by the tide, 

I The bones of the outlawed V ikmg may lie. 

Tlien, quoth the king, 

“ ’T is mournful to hear 
A man hke a whimperirg maiden cry. 

The death-song thej sing 
Even now in mine ear 
What avails it? He who is born must 
die.” 


THE CHILDREN OF THE LORD’S 
bLPPLR 

BY ESAIAS TEGKER 

Pentecost, day of rejoicing, Imd come. 

The church of the % illage 
Gleaming stood m the morning’s sheen. 

On the spire of the belfry, 

Decked with a brazen cock, the fnendly 
dames of the Spring-sun 
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Glanced like the tongues of hre, beheld by 
Apostles iiforetime. 

Clear was the heaven and blue, and May, 
with her cap croi^ned with roses, 
Stood in her holiday dress m the fields, and 
the wind and the brooklet 
Murmured gladness and peace, God’s- 
peace ! with lips rosy-tmted 
Whispered the race of the fiowers, and 
merry on balancing branches 
Birds were singing their carol, a jubilant 
hymn to the Highest. 

Swept and clean was the churchyard 
Adorned like a leaf-woven arbor 
Stood its old-fashioned gate ; and within 
upon each cross of iron 
Hung was a fragrant garland, new twined 
by the hands of afiection. 

Even the dial, that stood on a mound among 
the departed, 

(There full a hundred years had it stood,) 
was embellished with blossoms 
Like to the patriarch hoary, the sage of his 
kith and the hamlet, 

Who on his birthday is crowned by children 
and children’s children, 

So stood the ancient prophet, and mute 
with his pencil of iron 
Marked on the tablet of stone, and mea- 
sured the time and its changes, 
While all around at Ms feet, an eternity 
slumbered in quiet. 

Also the church within was adonied, for 
this was the season 

When tlie young, their parents' hope, and 
the loved-ones of heaven, 

Should at the foot of the altar renew the 
vows of their baptism. 

Therefore each nook and corner was swept 
and cleaned, and the dn^t was 
Blown from the walls and ceiling, and 
from the oil-painted benches. 

There stood the church like a garden ; the 
Feast of the Leafy Pavilions 
Saw we in living presentment. From noble 
arms on the church wall 
Grew forth a cluster of leaves, and the 
preacher's pulpit of oak-wood 
Budded once mare anew, as afoietime the 
rod before Aaron, 

Wreathed thereon was the Bible with 
leaves, and the dove, washed with 
silver, 

Under Its canopy fasten^, had on it a 
necklace of whdHSowera. 


I But in front of the choir, round the aJtar- 
j piece painted by Horberg, 

I Crept a garland gigantic ; and bnght-curl- 
i mg tresses ot angels 

‘ Peeped, like the sun from a cloud, from 
j out of the shadowy leaf-work, 

j Likewise the lustre of brass, nev -polished, 
I bliuked from the ceiling, 

And for lights there w'er© lilies of Pentecost 
set in the sockets. 

Loud rang the bells already ; the throngs 
ing cro\(d vas assembled 

Far from valleys and bills, to hst to the 
holy preaching. 

Hark ! then roll forth at once the mighty 
tones of the organ, 

Hover like voices from God, aloft like 
invisible spirits 

Like as Elias in heaven, when he cast from 
off him his mantle, 

So cast off the soul its garments of earth ; 
and with one voice 

Chimed m the congregation, and sang an 
anthem immortal 

Of the sublime Wallin, of David’s harp in 
the North-laud 

Tuned to the choral of Luther ; the song 
on its mighty pinions 

Took every living soul, and li^d it gently 
to heaven, 

And each face did shine like the Holy One’s 
face upon Tabor. 

Lo ! there entered then into the church the 
Reverend Teacher. 

Father he hight and he was in the parish ; 
a Christianly plainness 

Clothed from Ms head to his feet the old 
man of seventy winters. 

Friendly was he to behold, and glad as the 
heralding angel 

Walked he among the crowds, but still a 
contemplative grandeur 

Lay on his forehead as clear as on moss- 
covered gpravestone a sunbeam. 

As in his inspiration (an evening twilight 
that faintly 

Gleams in the human soul, even now, from 
the day of creation) 

Th’ Artist, the friend of heaven, imagines 
Saint John when in Patmos, 

Gray, with his eyes uplifted to heaven, so 
seemed then the oM man ; 

Sa<di was the glance of Ms eye, and 
were his trmsm of diver. 
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AU the eoBgregation arose m the pews that 
were nambered. 

Bat with a eordiai look, to the right and 
the left hand, the old man 
Nodding all hail and peace, disappeared in 
the iimennost chancel. 

Simply and solemnly now proceeded the 
Christian service, 

Singpng and prayer, and at last an ardent 
discourse from the old man 
Many a moving word and warning, that out 
of the heart caxue, 

Fell like the dew of the morning, like 
niamia on those in the desert. 

Then, when all was hnished, the Teacher 
reentered the chancel, 

Followed therein by the young. The boys 
on the right had their places, 
Delicate dgttres, with close-curling hair 
and cheeks rosy-blooming. 

But on the left of these there stood the 
tremulons lilies. 

Tinged with the blushing light of the dawn, 
the dif&dent xnmdens, — 

Feeding their hands in prayer, and their 
eyes cast down on the pavement. 
Now came, with question and answer, the 
catechism. In the hymning 
Answered the children with troubled and 
faltering voice, bat the old man^s 
Blsnces of kindness encouraged them soon, 
and the doctrines eternal 
Flowed, like the waters of fountains, so 
clear from lips nnpollnted. 
l^msk liaae the answer was closed, and as 
oft as they named the Bedeemer, 
Lowly looted the boys, and lowly the maid- 
ens all eonrt^ied. 

Friendly the Teacher stood, like an angel 
of light there among them, 

And to the idiildren explained the holy, the 
highest, in few words, 

yet simple and clear, for snblim- 
^ ity ^wmys is simpie, 

Both m sermon and so%, a child ean seize 
m Its meaning. 

JBVa IIS the grpen-growm^ bud uafdds 
wlieii Springl^ ap^maches, 

Lent hf leal pi^ lortl^ and, warmed hf 
the snmiaiie, 

Ofcss' Its adariM ehaliee, and roeks with 
its esiM ii ilw 


! So was unfolded here the Christian lore of 
’ salvation, 

Lineby line from the soul of childhood The 
fathers and mothers 

; Stood behind them in tears, and were glaa 
at tlie well-worded answer. 

Now went the old man up to the altar , 
— and straightway transfigured 
(So did it seem unto me) was then the af- 
fectionate Teacher. 

j Like the Lord’s Prophet sublime, and awful 
, as Death and as Judgment 

Stood he, the God -commissioned, the 
sonl- searcher, earthw'ard descend- 
ing. 

! Glances, sharp as a sword, into hearts that 
1 to him were transparent 

Shot he ; his voice was deep, was low like 
the thunder afar off. 

Bo on a sudden transfigured he stood there, 
he spake and he questioned. 

"This is the faith of the Fathers, the 
faith the Apostles delivered, 

This is moreover the faith whereunto I 
baptized you, while still ye 
Lay on your mothers’ breasts, and nearer 
the portals of heaven. 

Slnmbermg received you then the Holy 
Church in its bosom ; 

Wakened from sleep are ye now, and the 
light in its radiant splendor 
Downward rains from the heaven ; — to-day 
on the threshold of childhood 
Kindly she frees you again, to examine and 
make your election. 

For she knows naught of compulsion, and 
only conviction desireth. 

This is the hour of your trial, the turning- 
point of existence, 

Seed for the eomhig days ; without revo- 
cation departeth 

Now from your lips the confession. Bethink: 

ye, before ye make answer I 
Think not, oh think not with guile to de- 
ceive the questioning Teacher. 

Sharp is his eye to-day, and a curse ever 
rests upon falseho^. 

Enter not with a lie on Life’s Jomwey ; the 
mnhatixde hears you. 

Brothers and sisters and parents, what dear 
upon earth is and holy 
Btimdeth before sight m a mkmmi 
the Judge ewerksl^g 
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Looks from the sua down upon yon, and 
angels in waiting beside him 
Grave your confession m letters of fire 
upon tablets eternal 

Thus, then, — believe \e in God, in the 
Father who this world created 
Him who redeemed it, the Son, and the 
Spirit where both are united ? 

Will ye promise me here, (a holy promise I) 
to cherisb 

God more than all things earthly, and every 
man as a brother ? 

Will ye promise me here, to confirm your 
faith by your living, 

XU heavenly faith of affection ! to hope, to 
forgive, and to suffer, 

Be what it may your condition, and walk 
before God in uprightness ? 

Will ye promise me this before God and 
man ? ” — With a clear voice 
Answered the young men Yes ! and Yes I 
With lips softly-breathing 
Answered the maidens eke. Then dis- 
solved from the brow of the Teacher 
Clouds with the lightnings therein, and he 
spake in accents more gentle, 

Soft as the evening’s breath, as harps by 
Babylon’s rivers 

“ Hail, then, hail to yon all I To the 
heirdom of heaven be ye welcome I 
Children no more from this day, but by 
covenant brothers and sisters \ 

Yet, — for what reason not children ? Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. 

Here upon earth an assemblage of children, 
in heaven one Father, 

Ruling them ail as his household, — for- 
giving in turn and chastising, 

Th^it is of human life a picture, as ISmpture 
has taught us. 

Blest axe the pure before God I Upon pui?- 
ity and upon virtue 

Eesteth the Christian Faith ; she herself 
from on high is descended. 

Strong m a man and pure as a child, is the 
sum of the doctrine, 

WMch the Divine One taught, and suffered 
and died on the ciross for. 

Oh, as ye wander this day from childhood’s 
sacred asylum 

Downward, and ever downward, and deeper 
in Age’s ehill vaBey, 

Ohi how somi will ye too soon I — 

and Img to ten bii^ward 


Up to Its liill-tops again, to the suu-iliu- 
mmed, where Judgment 
Stood like a fatlier before } ou, and Pardon, 
clad like a mother, 

Gave \ ou her nand to kiss, and the iovuig 
heai*t nas forgi\en. 

Life was a plav and your hands grasped 
after the rases of hea’i eii ! 

Seventy years have I lived already ; the 
"Father eternal 

Gave me gladness and care ; but the loveli- 
est hours of existence, 

When I have steadfastly gazed In their 
eyes, I have mstantlt known them, 
Known them all again ; — they were iny 
childhood’s acquaintance. 

Therefore take from henceforth, as guides 
in the paths of existence, 

Prayer, with her eyes raised to heaven, 
and Innocence, bnde of man’s child- 
hood. 

Innocence, child beloved, is a guest from 
the world of the blessed, 

Beautiful, and in her hand a lily ; on life’s 
roaring billows 

Swings she m safety, she heedeth them not, 
in the ship she is sleeping. 

Calmly she gazes around in the turmoil of 
men ; in the desert 

Angels descend and mimster unto her ; she 
herself knoweth 

Naught of her glorious attendance ; but 
follows faithful and humble. 

Follows so long as she may her friend ; oh 
do not reject her. 

For she cometh from €rod and she holdeth 
the keys of the heavens. 

Prayer is Innocence* friend 5 and willingly 
flieth incessant 

’Twixt the earth and the sky, the carrier- 
pigeon of heaven- 

Son of Eternity, fettered in Time, and an 
exile, the Spirit 

Tugs at his chains evermore, and struggles 
like fiame ever upward. 

Still he recalls with emotion his Father’s 
manifold mansions, 

Thinks of the land of his lathers, where blos- 
somed more freshly the iowerets, 
Shoee a more beauMful sum, and he played 
with the winghd angtis. 

Then grows the earn too narrow, too close ; 

and homesick for heaven 
Longs the wanderer again ; and the 
Spirit’s loii^iigs are wmsMp ; 
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Worship is called bis most; beautifnl hour, 
and its tongiie is entreaty. 

Ah I when the innmte burden of life de- 
scendeth upon us, 

Crushes to earth our hope, and, under the 
earth, in the graveyaid. 

Then it is good to pray unto God ; for his 
sorrowing children 

Turns He ne*er from his door, but He heals 
and helps and consoles them. 

Yet is it better to piay when all things are 
prosperous with us, 

Pray in fortunate days, for life’s most 
beautiful P'ortune 

Kneels before the Eternal’s throne ; and 
with hands interfolded, 

Praises thankful and moved the only giver 
of blessings. 

Or do ye knovr, ye children, one blessing 
that comes not from Heaven ? 

What has mankind forsooth, the poor ^ that 
it has not received ? 

Therefore, fall in the dust and pray ! The 
seraphs adoring 

Cover with pmions six their face in the 
glory of Him who 

Hung his masonry jpendent on naught, when 
the world Efe created. 

Earth declareth his might, and the irma- 
ment utters his glory, 

Eaees blossom and die, and stars fall 
downward from heaven, 

Downward like withered leaves ; at the 
last stroke of midnight, millenniums 
Lay themselves down at ms feet, and He 
sees whem, but counts them as no’^ 
thing. 

Who shall stand in bis presence ? The 
wrath of the Judge is terrific. 
Casting the insolent down at a glance. 

When He speaks in his anger 
Hillocks skip like the kid, and mountains 
leap like the roebuck. 

— -why are ye afraid, ye children? 
This awful aven^r, 

All t is a merciful God t God’s voice was 
not in the earthquake, 

Mot hi ^ &re, nor the storm, but it was 
Is whispering breezes. 

Love Is the root of creation - God’s essence i 
worlds Without number 
Lm In III hcfipm like children ; He made 
ite tills purpose only. 

Only to IsWi.ipid to be loved again, He 
his spirit 


Into the slumbering dust, and upright 
standing, it laid its 

Hand on its heart, and felt it was warm 
with a fiame out of heaven. 

Quench, oh quench not that flame ! It is 
the breath of ^ our being 

Lov’e IS life, but Ixatred is death. Not 
father nor mother 

Loved yon, as God has loved you ; for 
’t was that you may be happy 

Gave He lu& only^ Son When He bowed 
down his head m the death-hour 

Solemnized Love its triumph ; the sacrifice 
then was completed 

Lo I then was rent on a sudden the veil of 
the temple, dividing 

Earth and heaven apart, and the dead from 
their sepulchres rising 
I Whispered with pallid lips and low in the 
j ears of each other 

) Th’ answer, but dreamed of before, to cre- 
ation’s enigma, — Atonement! 

Depths of Love are Atoiienient’s depths, 
for Love is Atonement. 

Therefore, child of mortality, love thou 
the merciful Father; 

Wish what the Holy One wishes, and not 
from fear, but affection ; 

Fear is the virtue of slaves ; but the heart 
that loveth is willing ; 

Perfect was before God. and perfect is 
Love, and Love only. 

Lovest thou God as thou oughtest, then 
lovest thou likewise thy brethren ; 

One is the sun in heaven, and one, only one, 
is Love also 

Bears not each human figure the godlike 
stamp on his forehead 

Readest thou not in his face thine origin ? 
Is he not sailing 

Lost like thyself on an ocean unknown, and 
is he not guided 

By the same stars that guide thee ? Why 
shouldst thou hate then thy bro* 
ther? 

Hateth be thee, forgive I For ’t is sweet 
to stammer one letter 

Of the Btemal’s language ; — on earth it 
is callM Forgiveness ! 

Knowest thou Him, who forgave, with the 
crown of thorns on his temples ? 

Earnestly prayed for his foes, for his 

derers ? Say, dost thou know Him ? 

Ah ! thou confessest his name, so follow 
likewise his example, 
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Think of thj brother no ill, but throw a 
veil over his failings, 

Guide the erring aright ; for the good, the 
heavenly shepherd 

Took the lost lamb m hi^ arms, and bore it 
back to its mother. 

This IS the fruit of Love, and it la by its 
fruits that we know it 
Love is the creature's welfare, with God ; 

but Love among mortals 
Is but an endless sigh ! He longs, and en- 
dures, and stands waiting, 

Suffers and yet rejoices, and smiles with 
tears on his eyelids. 

Hope, — so IS called upon earth his re- 
compense, — Hope, the befriend- 
ing, 

Poes what she can, for she points evermore 
up to heaven, and faithful 
Plunges her anchor’s peak m the depths of 
the grave, and beneath it 
Faints a more beautiful world, a dim, but 
a sweet play of shadows ! 

Races, better than we, have leaned on her 
wavering promise, 

Having naught else but Hope. Then praise 
we onr Father in heaven, 

Him, who has given us more ; for to us 
has Hope been transfigured, 

Groping no longer m night ; she is Faith, 
she is living assurance. 

Faith is enlightened Hope ; she is light, Is 
the eye of affection, 

Dreams of the longing interprets, and 
carves their visions in marble. 

Faith is the sun of life ; and her counte- 
nance shines like the Hebrew’s, 

For she has looked upon God ; the heaven 
on its stable foundation 
Draws she with chains down to earth, and 
the New Jerusalem sinketh 
Splendid with portals twelve in golden %a- 
pors descending. 

There em-aptured she wanders, and looks 
at the figures majestic, 

Fears not the winged crowd, in the midst 
of them all is her homestead. 
Therefore love and believe ; for works will 
follow spontaneous 

Even as day does tbe sun ; the Eight from 
the Good is an offspring, 

Love in a bodily shape ; and Christian 
works are no more than 
Animate Love and Faith, as iowers are the 
animate Snrti^^e. 


Works do follow us all unto God; there 
stand and bear witness 
Not w'hat they seemed, — but wliat ther 
were only. Blessed he who 
Hears their confession secure : they are 
mute upon earth until death's hand 
Opens the mouth of the silent Ye chil- 
dren, does Death e’er alarm you ? 
Death is the brother of Love, twin-brothei 
IS he, and is only 

More austere to behold. With a kiss upon 
lips that are fading 

Takes he the soul and departs, and, rocked 
in the arms of affection, 

Places the lansomed child, new born, Tore 
the face of its father. 

Sounds of his coming already I hear, — 
see dimly his pinions, 

Sivartas the night, bnt with stars strewn 
upon them ! I fear not before 
hmi. 

Death is only release, and in mercy is mute. 
On his bosom 

Freer breathes, in its coolness, my breast ; 

and face to face standing * 

Look I on God as He is. a sun unpolluted 
by vapors ; 

Look on tbe light of the ages I loved, the 
spirits majestic, 

Nobler, better than I ; they stand by the 
throne all transfigured, 

Tested in white, and with harps of gold, 
and are singing an anthem, 

Writ in the cdimate of heaven, in the lan- 
guage spoken by angels. 

You, in like manner, ye children beloved. 
He one day shall gather, 

Never forgets He the weary ; — then weL 
come, ye loved ones hereafter ! 
Meanwhile forget not the keeping of vows, 
forget not the promise, 

Wander from holiness onward to holiness ; 

earth shall ye heed not ; 

Earth is but dust and heaven is light ; I 
have pledged you to heaven, 

God of the universe, hear me I thou foun- 
tain of Love everlasting, 

Hark to the voice of thy servant I I send 
prayer to thy heaven I 
Let me hereafter not miss at thy throne 
one spirit of all these. 

Whom thou hast given me here ! I have 
loved them all lihe a father. 

May they bear wiiaiess for me, that I 
taught them the way of salvation. 
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Faithful, so far as I knew, of thy word , 
again may they know me, 

Fall on their Teacher's breast, and before 
thy face may 1 place them. 

Pure as they now are, but only more tried, 
and exclaiming with gladness. 
Father, lo ! I am heie, and the children, 
whom thou hast given me ! ” 

Weeping he spake in these words ; and 
now at the beck of the old man 
Knee against knee they knitted a wi^ath 
round the altar’s enclosure. 

Kneeling he read then the prayers of the 
consecration, and softly 
With him the children read ; at the close, 
with tremulous accents, 

Asked he the peace of Heaven, a benedic- 
tion upon them. 

Now should have ended his task for the 
day ; the following Sunday 
Was for the young appointed to eat of the 
Lord’s holy Sapper* 

Sadden, as struck from the clouds, stood 
the Teacher silent and laid his 
Hand on his forehead, and cast his looks 
upward ; while thoughts high and 
holy 

Hew through the midst of his soul, and his 
«yes glanced with wonderful bright- 
ness. 

**Oii the next Sunday, who knows I perhaps 
I shall rest in the graveyard I 
Some one perhaps of yourselves, a lily 
broken untimely, 

Bow down his head to the earth ; why de- 
lay 1 7 the hour is accomplished. 
Warm is the heart ; I will I for to-day 
OTows the harvest of heaven. 

What i began accomplish I now ; what 
failing therein is 

I, the old man, will answer to God and the 
reverend father. 

Say to me only, ye children, ye denizens 
newMsome in heaven, 

Are je ready this day to eat of the bread 
of Atonement ? 

What it denoteth, that know ye full well, 
I leave told it yon often. 

Of the new covenant symbol it is, of Atone- 
ment a tdken, 

StaMk^ed between earth and heaven. 

Man by his and transgressions 
Far bMs wandered fmm God. trim his es- 
fHSwae* I’T was In^tlie' bsgim^ng 


Fast by the Tree of Knowledge he fell, and 
it hangs its ciovai o er the 
Fall to this day ; in the Thought is the Fall ; 

in the Heart the Atonement 
Infimte is the fall, — the Atonement infinite 
likewise. 

See ! behind me, as far as the old man re- 
members, and forward. 

Far as Hope m her flight can reach with 
her weaned pinions, 

Sm and Atonement incessant go through the 
lifetime of mortals, 

Sm IS brought forth full-grown ; but Atone- 
ment sleeps in our bosoms 
Still as the cradled babe ; and dreams of 
heaven and of angels, 

Camiot awake to sensation ; is like the 
tones in the harp’s strings, 

Spirits imprisoned, that wait evermore the 
deliverer’s finger. 

Therefore, ye children beloved, descended 
the Prince of Atonement, 

Woke the slumberer from sleep, and she 
stands now with eyes all resplen- 
dent, 

Bright as the vault of the sky, and battles 
with Sin and o’ercomes her. 
Downward to earth He came and, trans- 
figured, thence reaseended, 

Not from the heart in like wise, for there 
He still lives in the Spirit, 

Loves and atones evermore. long as 
Time is, is Atonement. 

Therefore with reverence take this day her 
visible token. 

Tokens are dead if the things live not 
The light everlasting 

Unto the blind is not, but is born of the 
eye that has vision. 

Neither in bread nor in wine, but in the 
heart that is hallowed 
Lieth forgiveness enshrined ; the intention 
alone of amendment 

Fruits of the earth ennobles to heavenly 
things, and removes all 
Sin and the guerdon of sin. Only Love 
with hS arms wide extended, 
Penitence weeping and praying ; the Will 
that is tried, and whose gold flows 
Forifled forth from the flames ; in a word, 
mankind by Atonement 
Breaketh Atonement’s bread, and drinketb 
Atonement’s wine-cup. 

But he who cometh up hither, unworthy, 
with hate in hismvsom, 
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Scoffing at men and at Ood, is guilty of ' 
Christ’s blessed body, 

And the Redeemer’s blood ! To bimself 
be eatetb and drinketb 
Death and doom ! And from this, preserve 
us, thou heavenly Father ! 

Are \e ready, ye children, to eat of the , 
bread of Atonement ? ” 

Thus with emotion he asked, and together 1 
answered the children. 

Yes I ” with deep sobs interrupted. Then i 
read he the due supplications, 

Tead the Form of Communion, and in 
chimed the organ and anthem : 

* O Holy Lamb of God, who takest away i 
our transgressions, 

Hear us ! give us thy peace ! have mercy, ; 

have mercy upon us I ” * | 

Th’ old man, with trembhng band, and | 
heavenly pearls on his eyelids, j 

Filled now the chalice and paten, and dealt | 
round the mystical symbols, 1 

Ob, then seemed it to me as if God, with I 
the broad eye of midday, j 

Clearer looked in at the windows, and all | 
the trees in the churchyard 
Bowed down their summits of green, and 
the grass on the graves ’gan to ' 
shiver. 

But in the children (1 noted it well ; I | 
knew it) there ran a . 

Tremor of holy rapture along through j 
their ice-cold members. ’ 

Decked like an altar before them, there [ 
stood the green earth, and above it j 
Heaven opened itself, as of old before j 
Stephen ; they saw there 
Radiant in glory the Father, and on his 
right hand the Redeemer. 

Under them hear they the clang of harp- 
strings, and angels from gold clou^ 
Beckon to them like brothers, and fan with 
their pinions of purple. 

Closed was the Teacher’s task, and with 
heaven in their hearts and their 
faces, 

Up rose the children all, and each bowed 
him, weeping full sorely, 

Downward to kiss that reverend hand, but 
all of them pressed he 
Moved to Ins bosom, and laid, with a 
prayer, his hands frB of Messings, 
Now m hcdy breast, and now m the 
innocsent tresses. 


KING CHRISTIAN 

(Kong Christian stod ved hOiex m4st) 

A NATIONAL SONG OF DENMARK 

Written dunsg a visit to Copenhagen m September, 
1SS5 The poet lirst heard the air from some stroHmg 
musician m a coffee-house, and looking up the words 
^Johannes Evald m hia lyrical dv&tsm FusXxrm {T^ 
FtsAermettjf Act 11 . Sc. v , translated them. 

King Christian stood by the lofty mast 
In mist and smoke ; 

His sword was hammering so fast, 

Through Gothic helm and brain it passed ; 
Then sank each hostile hulk and mast, 

In mist and smoke. 

‘‘ Fly ! ” shouted they, “ fly, he who can ! 
Who braves of Denmark’s* Christian 
The stroke ? ” 

Nils Juel gave heed to the temjiest’s 
roar, 

Now is the hour I 

He hoisted his blood-red flag once more, 
And smote upon the foe full sore, 

And shouted loud, through the tempest’s 
i*oar, 

“ Now is the hour 1” 

« Flv I ^ shouted they, for shelter fiy I 
Of Denmark’s Juel who can defy 
The power ? ” 

North Sea I a glimpse of Wessel rent 
Thy murky sky i 

Then champions to thine arms were 
sent ; 

Terror and Death glared where he went ; 
From the waves was heard a wail, thal 
rent 

Thy murky sky ! 

From Denmark thunders TordensMol*, 

Let each to Heaven commend his soul, 

And fly I 

Path of the Dane to fame and might I 
Dark-rolling wave I 

Receive thy friend, who, soovmng iighi, 
Goes to meet danger with despit^. 

Proudly as thou the tempest’s m%ht. 
Dark-rolling wave I 
And amid pleasures and akrma, 

And war and vletcfy, he thine arms 
My grave t 
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THE ELECTED KXIGHT 

(Den Udkaarne Ridder) 

This Htranpre and somewhat mystical ballad is from 
Nyerop and Eabbek^s Dannie V\&st fra Middelalderen 
It seems to refer to the first preaching of Christianity 
ID the Xorth, and to the institution of J^ght-Errantry 
The three maidens X suppose to be Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, The irreguianties of the onginal have been 
eareiuiiy preserved in the translation H W I*. 

Si» Oluf he rideth o\er the plain, 

Fnll seven miles broad and seven miles 
wide, 

But never, ah never can meet with the 
man 

A tilt with him dare nde. 

He saw under the hillside 
A Knight full well equipped ; 

His steed was black, his helm was barred ; 
He was riding at full speed. 

He wore upon his spurs 
Twelve little golden birds ; 

Anon he spurred his steed with a clang, 
And there sat all the birds and sang. 

He wore upon bis mail 
Twelve little golden wheels ; 

Anon in eddies the wild wind blew, 

And round and round the wheels they 
flew. 

He wore before bis breast 
A lanee that was poised in rest ; 

And it was sha^r tlian diamond-stone, 

It made Sir Olufs heart to groan. 

He wore upon his helm 
A wreath of ruddy gold ; 

And that gave him the Maidens Three, 

The youngest was fair to behold. 

Sir Oluf questioned the Bmight eftsoon 
If he were come from heaven down 5 
<*Arfe thou Ckmt of Heaven,” quoth 



im not Christ the Great, 

Thosa shiidt aci yield thee yet ; 

1 am M llifoown Knight, 
llMie ^ nsaiesit Mi&eim have me be- 

< 


I ** Art thou a Knight elected, 

, And have three maidens thee bedight ; 
' So shall thou nde a tilt this day, 

! For ail the Maidens’ honor 1 ” 

The first tilt they together rode 
They put their steeds to the test ; 

The second tilt they together rode 
' They proved their manhood best, 

I The third tilt they together rode 
' Neither of them would yield ; 

I Tlie fourth tilt they together rode 
I They both fell on the field. 

! 

Now lie the lords upon the plain, 

And their blood runs unto death ; 

Now sit the Maidens in the high tower, 
The youngest sorrows till death 


CHILDHOOD 

(Da JEG VAR LILLE) 

BV JENS IMMANUEL BAGGESEN 

There was a time when I was very small, 
When my w hole frame was but an ell in 
height ; 

Sweetly, as I recall it, tears do fall. 

And therefore I recall it with delight. 

I sported in my tender mother’s arms, 

And rode a-horsebaek on best father’s 
knee ; 

Alike were sorrows, passions and alarms, 
And gold, and Greek, and love, unknown 
to me. 

Then seemed to me this world far less m 
size, 

Likewise it seemed to me less wicked 
far ; 

Like points in heaven, I saw the stars 
arise, 

And longed for wings that I might catch 
as£r. 

I saw the moon behind the island fade, 
Axnl thought, Oh, were 1 on that island 
there, 

I ecmid find ont of what the moon is made, 
Fitid out how large it is, how round, how 
fair!” 
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Wondering, 1 saw God's sun, through 
western skies, 

Sink m the ocean’s golden lap at night, 

And yet upon the moirow early rise. 

And paint the eastern heaven with crim- 
son light ; 

And thought of God, the gracious Heavenly 
Father, 

Who made me, and that lovely sun on 
high, 

And all those pearls of heaven tb.ck-struiig 
together, 

Dropped, clustering, from his hand o’er 
all the sky. 

With childish reverence, my young lips did 
say 

The prayer my pious mother taught to 
me : 

0 gentle God I oh, let me strive alway 

Still to be wise, and good, and follow 
thee * ” 

So prayed I for my father and my mother. 

And for my sister, and for all the 
town ; 

The king I knew not, and the beggar-bro- 
ther, 

Who, bent with age, went, sighing, up 
and down. 

They perished, the blithe days of boy- 
hood perished, 

And all the gladness, all the peace I 
knew ! 

Now have I but their memory, fondly cher- 
ished ; — 

God I may I never lose that too ! 


FROM THE GERMAN 

The iiTMt ten of the fonowmg poems exe all from the 
volume Voices of ihe mto which they were brought 

for the most part from Mypertoti The winter of 18^, 
spent by Mr* Longfellow in Germany, apears to have 
teen the time whem most of his tranmatum horn Ger- 
man poetiy were ma4e 

THE HAPPIEST LAND 

Thkeh sat one day in quiet, 

By an alehouse on the EHne, 

Four hale and hearty fellows, 

And drank the jprodous wine. 
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1 The landlord’s daughter illed their cups, 
I Around the rustic board ; 

Then sat they all so calm and still, 

[ And spake not one rude word 

1 But when the maid departed, 

' A Swabian raised his hand, 

' And cried, all hot and Hushed with wine, 
\ “ Long live the Swabian land ! 

. The greatest kingdom upon earth 
' Cannot with that compare ; 

With all the stout and hard\ men 
And the nut-brown maidens there.** 

' “ Ila I ” cried a Saxon, laughuig* 

I And dashed his beard witli wine ; 

I “ I had rather live m Lapland, 

Than that Swabian land of thine ! 

I 

! « The goodliest laud on all this earth, 

; It IS the Saxon land 1 

There have I as many maidens 
As fingers on this hand ! ” 

Hold 3'our tongues ! both Swabian and 
Saxon 1” 

A bold Bohemian cries : 

“ If there ’s a heaven upon this earth. 

In Bohemia it lies. 

i There the tailor blows the Hate, 

1 And the cobbler blows the horn. 

And the miner blows the bugle, 

Over mountain gorge and faonm.’* 

And then the landlord’s daughter 
Up to heaven raised her hand, 

And smd, Ye may no more contend. — 
There lies the happiest land I ” 

THE WAVE 

(Die Welle) 

BY CHRISTOPH AUGUST TIEDOE 

" Whither, thou turbid wave ? 

Whither, with so much haste, 

As if a thief wert thou ? ” 

I am the Wave of Life, 

Stained with my margin’s dust 5 
From the struggle and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I fiy 
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To the Sea’s immensitir, 

To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time.” 


THE DEAD 

BY ERXST STOCKMANN 

How they so softly rest, 

AH they the holy ones. 

Unto whose dw^ng-place 
Now doth my soul draw near I 
How they so softly rest, 

All in their silent graves, 

Beep to eorruption 
Slowly down-smkmg ! 

And they no longer weep. 
Here, where complaint is still I 
And they no longer feel, 

Here, wWe all gladness dies I 
And by the cypresses 
Softly o’ershadowed. 

Until the Angel 

Calls them, they slumber ! 


THE BIRD AND THE SHIP 

(ScHiFF UNO Vogel) 

BY WILHEEM WULLER 

" The xiTers rush into the sea, 

By castle and town they go ; 

The winds behind them merrily 
Their noisy trumpets blow, 

"The elonds are ^ssing far and high. 

We little birds in them play ; 

And everything, that can sing and fly. 

Goes with ns, and far away, 

** I greet thee, bonny boat ! Whither, or 
whence, 

With thy fluttering golden band ?” — 
"I greet thee, little bird! To the wide 
aea 

1 haste from the narrow land. 

" fWl and swollen is e viary sail ; 

2 seia nn hmger a hill, 

I havelaranled ail to the sounding gale, 
A » d wifl hat me sbIL 


! " And wilt thou, little bird, go with us ? 
Thou mayest stand on the mainmast tail, 
For full to sinking is my house 
With merry companions all.” — 

" I need not and seek not company, 

Bonny boat, I can sing ail alone ; 

For the mainmast tall too heavy am I, 
Bonny boat, I have wings of my own. 

" Hi|^h over the sails, high over the mast, 
mio shall gainsay these joys 9 
When thy merry companions are still, at 
last. 

Thou shalt hear the sound of my voice. 

" Who neither may rest, nor listen may, 
God bless them every one ! 

I dart away, in the bright blue day, 

And the golden fields of the sun. 

" Thus do I sing my weary song, 

Wherever the four winds blow ; 

And this same song, my whole life long. 
Neither Poet nor Printer may know?* 


WHITHER? 

(WOHIN?) 

BY WILHELM MULLER 

I HEABB a brooklet gushing 
From its rocky fountain near, 
Down into the valley rushing, 

So fresh and wondrous clear. 

I know not what came o’er me, 
Nor who the counsel gave ; 

But I must hasten downward. 

All with my pilgrim-stave ; 

Downward, and ever farther, 

And ever the brook beside ; 
And ever fresher murmured, 

And ever dearer, the tide. 

Is this the way I was going ? 

Whither, O brooklet, say I 
Thou hast, with thy soft murmur, 
Murmured my senses away. 

What do I say of a murmur ? 
Thai can no munnur ha ; 
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T IS the water-nymphs, that are singing 
Their roundelays under me. 

Let them sing, my friend, let them murmur, 
And wander merrily near ; 

The wheels of a mill are going 
In every brooklet clear. 


BEWARE f 
(Hut m. dichI) 

I KKOW a maiden fair to see, 

Take care ! 

She can both false and fnendly be, 
Beware I Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee ! 

She has two eyes, so soft and brown, 
Take care I 

She gives a side-glanee and looks down, 
Beware * Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee ! 

And she has hair of a golden hue. 

Take care I 

And what she says, it is not true. 
Beware I Beware t 
Trust her not. 

She is tooling thee 1 

She has a bosom as white as snow, 

Take care 1 

She knows how much it is best to show, 
Beware ’ Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee I 

She gives thee a garland woven fair. 
Take care f 

It is a foolVUap for thee to wear. 
Beware f Beware I 
Trust her not, 

She m fooling thee ! 


SONG OF THE BELL 

in Bock HI. liL 

osrmiog «m mo wmngt^ ^ mf&liotf ** whm I 


first beheld thee The san of Ufe WiIl set ere I forget 
thee * Sorely it wa* a scene Lke tius that inspired the 
soul of tne Swru>a poet, m his t, //le jB/'tV ” 

Bell ! thou soundest merrily. 

When the bridal party 
To the church doth bie I 
Bell I thou soundest solemnly. 

When, on Sabbath morning, 

Fields deserted he I 

Bell ! tliou soundest merrily ; 

Teilest thou at evening, 

Bed-time draweth mgh * 

Bell ! thou soundest mourntuUy, 
Teilest thou the bitter 
Farting hath gone b\ 1 

Say I how canst thou mourn t 
How canst thou rejoice ? 

Thou art but metal dull \ 

And yet all our sorrowings, 

And all our rejoicings, 

Thou dost feel them all I 

God hath wonders many, 

Which we cannot fathom, 

Placed within thy form ! 

When the heart is sinking, 

Then alone canst raise it, 

Trembling m the storm I 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA 
(Das Schloss am Meere) 

BY JOHANN HUDWIG UhlAND 

« Hast tbou seen that lordly castbj 
That Castle by the Sea ? 

Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously. 

“And fain it would stoop downward 
To the mirrored wave below ; 

And fain it would soar upward 
In the evening's crimson glow.’* 

“ Well have I seen til'd; castle, 

That Castle by the Hea, 

And the moon above n standing. 
And the mist rise solemnly.” 

“ The winds and the waves of ocean, 
Had they a merry chime ? 
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Didst thou hear, from those lofty chambers | 
The harp and the mmbtrers r%me ? ” 

The winds and the waves of ocean, 

They rested quietly. 

But I heard on the gale a sound of wail. 
And tears came to mine eye ” 

And sawest thou on the turrets 
The King and his royal hride ? 

And the wave of their crimson mantles ? 
And the golden crown of pride ? 

^ Led they not forth, in rapture, 

A beauteous maiden there ? 

Resplendent as the morning sun, 

Beaming with golden hair ^ ” 


At the first Wow, 

Fell the \ outh trom saddle-bow. 

Hardly rises from the shock. 

Pipe and viol call the dances, 

Torch-light through the high halls glauca* 
Waves* a mighty shadow m ; 

With manner bland 
i Doth ask the maiden’s hand, 
j Doth with her the dance begin. 

j Danced in sable iron sark, 

1 Danced a measure weird and dark, 

\ Coldly clasped her limbs around ; 

; From breast and hair 
[ Down fall from her the fair 
! Flowerets, faded, to the ground 


Well saw I the ancient parents, 

Without the crown of pride ; 

Th^ were moving slow, in weeds of woe, 
No maiden was by their side I ** 


THE BLACK KNIGHT 

(Dee Schwarze Ritter) 

BY JOHANN LUDWIG UHLAND 

*T WAS Pentecost, the Feast of Gladness, 
When woods and fields put off all sadness. 
Thus began the King and spake ; 

*' So from the halls 
Of ancient Hofburg’s walls, 

A luxuriant Spring shall break.’^ 

Dnims and trumpets echo loudly, 

Wave the crimson banners proudly, 

From balcony the King looked on ; 

In the play of spears, 

Fell aU the caValiers, 

Before the monarch’s stalwart son. 

To the barrier of the fight 
Rode at last a sable Knight, 

Sir Knight f your name and scutcheon, 
say 1” 

Should I speak it here, 

Te would stand aghast with fear ; 

I am a Prince of mighl^ sway f ” 

When he rode into the lists, 

The Mb ol heSven grew blank with mlsi^ 
imi ^ caunde %sn to rock ^ 


t To the sumptuous banquet came 
Every Kmght and every Dame ; 

’Twixt son and daughter all distrai'ght, 
With mournful miud 
The ancient Kmg reclined, 

Gazed at them in silent thought. 

Pale the children both did look, 

But the guest a beaker took • 

Golden wine will make you whole ! ” 
The chiidren drank, 

Gave many a courteous thank : 

“ Oh, that draught was very cool ! ” 

]]^ch the father’s breast embraces. 

Son and daughter ; and their faces 
Colorless grow utterly ; 

Whichever way 

Looks the fear-struck father gray, 

He beholds his children die. 

Woe I the blessed children both 
Takest thou in the joy of youth ; 

Take me. too. the joyless father I ’’ 
Spake the grim Guest, 

From his hollow, cavernous breast : 

Roses in the spring I gathei 1 ” 


SONG OF THE SILENT LAND 
(Lieu • Ins stii.le Land) 

BY JOHAHK 6AUDJEN2 VON SALIS'-SEEWIb 

Into the Silent Land ! 

Ah I who shall lead us thither ? 
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Clouds in the evening sky more darkly 
gather, 

And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the 
strand. 

Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, oh, thithei, 

Into the Silent Land ? 

Into the Silent Laud ! 

To \ou, je boundles'. regions 
Of all perfection ! Tender inorning-visioiib 
Of beauteous souls I The Future’s pledge 
and band ! 

Who m Life’s battle firm doth stand, 

Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Laud ? 

0 Land * 0 Land ^ 

For all the broken-hearted 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted. 

Beckons, and with inveited torch doth stand 

To lead us with a gentle hand 

To the land of the great Departed, 

Into the Silent Laud ! 


THE LUCK OF EDENHALL 

(Das Gluck von Edenhall) 

BV JOHANN LUDWIG UHLAND 

Of Edenhall, the youthful Lord 
Bids sound the festal trumpet’s call ; 

He rises at the banquet board, 

And cries, ’mid the drunken revellers all, 

“ Now bring me the Luck of Edenhall ! ” 

The butler hears the words with pain. 

The house’s oldest seneschal, 

Takes slow from its silken cloth again 
The drinking-glass of crystal tall ; 

They call it the Luck of Edenhall 

Then said the Lord : “ This glass to praise, 
Fill with red wine from Portugal ! ” • 

The graybeard with trembling hand obeys ; ^ 
A purple light shines over all. 

It beams fiora the Luck of Edenhall. 

Then speaks the Lord, and waves it light : 

** This glass of flashing crystal tall 
Oave to my sires the Fountain-Sprite ; 

She wrote in it. If this glass doth fall, 
Fareteell then, 0 Luck of EdenhaU I 


« ’T was right a goblet the Fate should be 
Of the joyous race of Edenhall ! 

Deep draughts drink we right willingly ; 
And willingly ring, with merry call, 

Kling t klang ! to the Luck of Edenhall ! ” 

First rings it deep, and full, and mild, 

Like to the song of a nightmgale ; 

Tlien like the loar of a torrent wild ; 

Then mutters at last like the thunder's fall, 
Toe glorious Luck of Edenhall. 

I “ For its keeper takes a race of might, 

The fragile goblet of crystal tall ; 

, It has lasted longer than is right ; 

Klmg ! klaug I — with a harder blow than 
' all 

’ Will I try the Luck of Edenhall ! ” 

* As the goblet ringing flies apart, 

Suddenly cracks the \aiilted hall ; 

And through the rift, the wild flames start y 
The guests in dust are scattered all, 

With the breaking Luck of Edenhall ! 

In storms the foe, with fire and sword ; 
j He in the night had scaled the wall, 

I Slain by the sword lies the youthful Lord, 
But holds in his hand the crystal tall, 

The shattered Luck of Edenhall. 

On the morrow the butler gropes alone, 
The graybeard in the desert hall, 

He seeks his Lord’s burnt skeleton, 

He seeks in the dismal ruin’s fall 
The shards of the Luck of EdenhaU. 

«The stone wall,” saith he, ‘‘doth fall 
■ aside, 

Down must the statelv columns fall ; 

Glass IS tlus earth’s Luck and Pride ; 

In atoms shall fall this earthly hall 
One dav like the Luck of Edeuliall ! ” 

! 

THE TWO LOCKS OF HAIR 

(Dfr Jlnggesfil) 

BV GLbTAV PFIZER 

A YOUTH, light-hearted and content, 

I wander through the world ; 

Here, Arab-like. ih pitched my teat 
And straight again is furled 
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Yet oft I dream, that once a \nfe 
Close ia my heart was locked, 

And in the sweet repose of life 
A blessed child I rocked. 

I wake ! Away that dream, — away ! 

Too long did it remain ! 

So long, that both by mgbt and day 
It ever comes again. 

The end lies ever m my thought ; 

To a grave so cold and deep 
Tlie mother beautiful was brought ; 

Then dropt the child asleep. 

But now the dream is wholly o’er, 

I bathe mine e\ es and see ; 

And wander through the world once 
more, 

A youth so light and free. 

Two locks — and they are wondrous fair — 
Left me that vision mild ; 

The browm is from the mother’s hair, 

The blond is from the child. 

And when I see that lock of gold, 

Pale grows the evening-red ; 

And when the dark lock I behold, 

I wish that I were dead. 


THE HEMLOCK TREE 

O MBMWCK tree I O hemlock tree I how 
faithful are thy branches ! 

Green not alone m summer time, 

But in the winter’s frost and lime ! 

O hemlock tree I O hemlock tree I how 
faithful are thy branches I 

O maiden fair 1 0 maiden fair I how faith- 
less is thy bosom ! 

To love me in prosperity, 

And leave me ia adversity ! 

O maiden fair ! O maiden fair t how faiths 
lass is thy bosom ! 


Thenighting^e the nl^tingale, thou tak’st 
for thine example t 
Bo kmg as summer laug^ she sii^, 
Bui pt the autumn nfvmM her wings. 

the ni^tinga^ them ti&’st 
ror ihlao muusiiiile t 


The meadow biook, the meadow brook, is 
niiiTor of thy falsehood 1 
It dow s so long as falL the ram, 

In drought us springs soon dry again. 
The meadow’ brook, the meadow’ brook, is 
mirror of thy falsehood ! 


ANNIE OF THARAW 
(A\ke von Thcral) 

BY SIMON DACH 

Annie of Tharaw, my true love of old, 

She is my life, and my goods, and my gold. 

Annie of Tharaw her heart once again 

To me has surrendered m py and in pam. 

Annie of Tharaw, ray riches, my good, 

Thou, 0 my soul, my flesh, and my blood ! 

Then come the wild weather, come sleet or 
come snow, 

We will stand by each other, however it 
blow. 

Oppression, and sickness, and sori-ow, and 
pam 

Shall be to our true love as links to the chain. 

As the palm-tree staudeth so straight and 
so tall, 

The more the hail beats, and the more the 
rains fall, — 

So love in our hearts shall grow mighty 
and strong, 

Through crosses, through sorrows, through 
manifold wrong. 

Shouldst thou be torn from me to wander 
alone 

In a desolate land where the sun is scarce 
known, — 

Through forests I’ll follow, and where the 
sea flows, 

Through ice, and through iron, through 
armies of foes. 


Annie of Tharaw, my light and my sun, 
The threads of our two lives are woven m 
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Whatever I have bidden thee thou hast 
obeyed, 

Whatever forbidden thou hast not gainsaid , 

How in the turmoil of life can love stand. 

Where there is not one heart, and one 
mouth, and one hand 7 

Some seek for dissension, and trouble, and 
strife ; 

Like a dog and a cat live such man and 
wife. 

Annie of Tharaw, such is not our love ; 

Thou art my lambkin, my chick, and my 
dove. 

Whatever my desire is, in thine may be 
seen ; 

£ am king of the household, and thou art 
its queen. 

It is this, O my Annie, my heait’s sweetest 
rest, 

That makes of m twain but one soul in 
one breast. 

This turns to a heaven the hut where we 
dwell ; 

While wranglmg soon changes a home to a 
hell. 


THE STATUE OVER THE CA- 
THEDRAL DOOR 

{Das Steinbild am Dome) 

BY JXTLIUS MOSEN 

Poems of saints and kings are standing 
The cathedral door above ; 

Yet I saw but one among them 
Who hath soothed my soul with love. 

In his mantle, — wound about him, 

As their robes the sowers wind, — 

Bore he swaUows and their fledglings, 
Flowers and weeds of every find. 

And so stands he calm and childlike. 

High in wind and tempest wild ; 

Oh, were I like him exalted, 

I would be like him a child I 
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And my songs, — green leaves and bios 
soms, — 

To the doors of heaven would bear, 
Callmg even in storm and tempest, 

Round me still these birds of air. 


THE LEGEND OF THE CROSS- 
BILL 

(Der Krsuzscknabel, No. 3) 

BY JULIUS MOSEN 

Ok the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm, 

Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 
In his pierced and bleeding palm. 

And by all the world forsaken. 

Sees He how with zealous care 

At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird is strivmg there. 

Stained with blood and never tinng, 
Witb its beak it doth not cease, 

From the cross *t would free the Savioui^ 
Its Creators Son release. 

And the Saviour speaks in mildness : 

Blest be thou of aH the good ! 

Bear, as token of this moment, 
l^larks of blood and holy rood ! ” 

And that bird is called the crossbill ; 
Covered all with blood so clear, 

in the groves of pine it singeth 
Songs, like legends, strange to hear. 


THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS 

BY HEINRICH HEINE 

The sea hath its pearls, 

The heaven hath its stars ; 

But my heart, my heart, 

My heart hath its love. 

Great are the sea and the heaven, 
Yet greater is my heart ; 

JiM fairer ihan pearls and stars 
Flashes and beams my love. 
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Thou little, youthful maiden. 

Come unto my great heart ; 

My heart, and the sea, and the heaven 
Are nieitmg away with love ! 


POETIC APHORISMS 

FROM THE SINKGEOICHTE OF FRIE- 
BRICH VON LOGAU 

MONEY 

Whereunto is money good ? 

Who has it not wants hardihood. 

Who has it has much trouble and care. 
Who once has had it has despair. 

THE BEST MEDICINES 

Joy and Temperance and Repose 
Siam the door on the doctor's nose. 

SIN 

Maii4i|:e is it to fall into sin, 
FiendJike is it to dweE therein, 
,Chnst4jJke is it for sin to gneve, 
God-like is it aE sin to leave. 

POVERTY AND BLINDNESS 

.4 blind man is a poor man, and blind a 
poor man is ; 

For the former seeth no man, and the latter 
no man sees. 

LAW OF LIFE 

Live I, so live I, 

To my Lord heartily, 

To my Prince faithfully, 

To my Neighbor honestly. 

Die I, so die I. 

CREEDS 

Lutheran, Popish, Calvinistie, all these 
cjr^s and doctrines three 
Ehdant are ; but still the douht is, where 
ChristianE^r may be. 

THE RESTLESS HEART 

A wllnelene and the human hmH are 
ever nmiidi ; 

If mm else to grind, they 

MiiWieliMa be gremmi* 


CHRISTIAN LOVE 

WTiilom Love was like a fire, and warmth 
and comfort it bespoke : 

But, alas ! it now is quenched, and onl\ 
bites us, like the smoke. 

ART AND T\CT 

Intelligence and courtes} not always are 
combined ; 

Often in a wooden house a golden room we 
End. 

RETRIBUTION 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small ; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, 
with exactness grinds he all. 

TRUTH 

When by night the frogs are croaking, 
kmdle but a torch’s fire, 

Ha ! how soon they all are silent I Thus 
Truth silences the liar. 

RHYMES 

If perhaps these rhymes of mine should 
sound not well in strangers* ears, 

They have only to bethmk them that it 
happens so with theirs ; 

For so long as words, like mortals, caE a 
fatherland their own, 

They wiE be most highly valued where they 
are best and longest known 

SILENT LOVE 

Who love would seek, 

Let him love evermore 

And seldom speak • 

For in love's domain 
Silence must reign ; 

Or it brings the heart 
Smart 
And pain. 

BLESSED ARE THE DEAD 

(SEUG SINp, PIE IN DEM HERRN STERBEN) 
BY SIMON DACH 

Oh, bow blest are ye whose toils are 
ended I 

Who, through death, have unto God as- 
oendi^ I 
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From the cares which keep us still in ; 
pnson. 

We are still as in a dungeon living, 

Still oppressed with sorrow and misgiv- > 
mg ; 

Our undertakings 

Are but toils, and troubles, and heart- 
breakings. 

ITe, meanwhile, are in your chambers sleep- 
ing* 

Quiet, and set free from all our weeping ; 
No cross nor trial 

Hinders }our enjoyments with denial. 

I 

Christ has wiped away your tears for I 
ever ; j 

Fe have that for which we still endeavor. ' 

To you are chanted 

Songs which yet no mortal ear have haunted, j 

Ah ! who would not, then, depart with glad- j 

ness, I 

To inherit heaven for earthly sadness | 

Who here would languish 
Longer in bewailing and m anguish 

Gome, O Christ, and loose the chains that 
bind us ! 

Lead us forth, and cast this world behind 
us 1 

With thee, the Anointed, 

Finds the soul its joy and rest appointed. 


WANDERER’S NIGHT-SONGS 

(Wandrers Nachtued and Ein Gleiches) 
BY JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 

I 

Thou that from the heavens art, 
Every pain and sorrow stillest, 

And the doubly wretched heart 
Doubly with refreshment fillest, 

1 am weary with contending J 
Why this rapture and unrest ? 

Peace descending 

Come, ah, come into mv breast I 


n 

O’er all the hill-tops 
Is quiet now, 

In ail the tree-tops 
Hearest thou 
Hardly a breath ; 

The birds are asleep in the trees : 
Wait ; soon like these 
Thou too shalt rest. 


REMORSE 
(Mut and Cnmut) 

BY AUGUST VON PLATEN 

How I started up m the night, in the night, 
Drawn on without rest or repneval ! 

The streets, with their watchmen, were lo<;t 
to my sight, 

As I wandered so light 
In the night, in the night, 

Through the gate with the arch medieval. 

The mill-brook rushed from the rocky 
height, 

I leaned o’er the bridge in my yearn- 
ing; 

Deep under me watched I the waves in 
their flight. 

As they glided so light 
In the night, in the night, 

Yet backward not one was returning. 

Overhead were revolving, so countless and 
bright, 

The stars in melodious existence ; 

Ajad with them the moon, more serenely 
bedight 5 

They spailded so light 
In the night, in the night, 

Through the magical, measureless distance. 

And upward I gazed in the night, in the 
night, 

And again on the waves in their fleeting ; 

Ah woe ! thou hast wasted thy days in 

delict, 

Now silence thou light. 

In the night, in the night. 

The remorse in thy heart that is beating. 
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FORSAKEN 

SosTETHiXG the heart must have to thensh, 
Must love and joy and sorrow learu, 

Something v.nth paiion clasp, or perish, 
And m itself to ashes burn. 

So to this child my heart is clinging, 

And Its frank eyes, with look intense, 

Me from a world of sin are bringing 
Back to a world of innocence. 

Disdain must thou endure forever ; 

Strong mav thy heart m danger be ! 

Fhou shalt not fil i but ah, be never 
False as thy father was to me. 

Never will I forsake thee, faithless. 

And thou thy mother ne’er forsake, 

Until her lips are white and breathless, 
UnBI in death her eyes shaB break, 


ALLAH 

BY SIEGFRXED AUGUST MAHLMANN 

Allah gives light in darkness, 

Allah gives rest in pain, 

Cheeks that are white with weeping 
AU^ paints red again. 

The flowers and the blossoms wither. 
Years vanish with flying feet ; 

But my heart will live on forever, 
That here in sadness beat. 

(jiadly to Allah’s dwelling 
Yonder would I take flight ; 

There will the darkness vanish. 
There will my eyes have sight. 


FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON 

THE GRAVE 

Foe thee was a house Imilt 
Ere thou wast bom. 

For thee was a mould meant 
Ire Ihou of mother oamesl. 

Bel it isaol nuide ready, 

Nor depth measured, 


Nor IS it seen 
How long it shall be. 

Now I brmg thee 
Where thou shalt be ; 

Now I shall measure thee, 

And the mould aftemrards. 

Thy house is not 
Highly timbered, 

It is nnhigh and low ; 

When thou art therein, 

The heel-ways are low, 

The side-ways unhigh. 

The roof is built 
Thy breast full nigh, 

So thou shalt in mould 
Dwell full cold, 

Dimly and dark 

Doorless is that house, 

And dark it is within , 

There thou art fast detained 
And Death hath the key. 
Loathsome is that earth-house, 
And gnm within to dwell 
There thou shalt dwell, 

And worms shall divide thee. 

Thus thou art laid, 

And leavest thy fnends ; 

Thou hast no friend. 

Who will come to thee, 

Who will ever see 

How that house pleasetb thee ; 

Who will ever open 

The door for thee, 

And descend after thee ; 

For soon thou art loathsome 
And hateful to see 


BEOWULF’S EXPEDITION TO 
HEORT 

Thus then, much care-worn, 

The son of Healfden 
Sorrowed evermore, 

Nor might the prudent hero 
His woes avert. 

The war was too hard, 

Too loath and longsome, 

That on the peo^ came, 

Dire wrath and grim, 

Of mght-w<m the worst 
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This from home heard 
Higelac’s Thane, 

Good among the Goths, 
GrendePs deeds 
He was of mankind 
In might the strongest, 

At that day 
Of this life, 

Koble and stalwart. 

He bade him a sea-ship, 

A goodly one, prepare. 

Quoth he, the war-king, 

Over the swan’s road, 

Seek he would 
The mighty monarch. 

Since he wanted men. 

For him that Journey 
His prudent fellows* 

Straight made ready, 

Those that loved him 
They excited their souls, 

The omen they beheld. 

Had the good-man 
Of the Gothic people 
Champions chosen, 

Of those that keenest 
He might find, 

Some fifteen men 
The sea-wood sought he. 

The warrior showed, 

Sea-crafty man ! 

The land-marks. 

And first went forth. 

The ship was on the waves, 

Boat xmder the clifis. 

The harons ready 
To the prow mounted. 

The streams they whirled 
The sea against the sands. 

The chieftains bore 
On the naked breast 
Bright ornaments. 

War-gear, Goth-like. 

The men shoved off, 

Men on their willing way, 

The bounden wood. 

Then went over the sea-waves, 
Hurried by the wind, 

The with foamy neck, 

Most like a searfowl, 

Ttll about one hour 
Of the second day 
The curved prow 
Had passed cmwaed 


So that the sailors 
"I he land saw, 

The shore-cliffs shining, 
Mountains steep, 

And broad sea-noses 
Ihen was the sea-*Jailing 
Of the Earl at an end 

Then up speedily 
The Weather people 
On the land went, 

The sea-bark moored, 

Their mail-sarks shook. 

Their war-weeds. 

God thanked they, 

That to them the sea-journey 
Easy had been. 

Then from the w^all beheld 
The warden of the Scylding% 
He who the sea-cliffs * 

Had in his keeping, 

Bear o’er the balks 
The bright shields, 

The war-weapons speedily. 
Him the doubt distur^d 
In his mind’s thought, 

What these men might be. 

Went then to the shore, 

On his steed riding. 

The Thane of Hrothgar. 

Before the host he shook 
His warden’s-staff in hand, 

In measured words demanded : 

" What men are ye 
War-gear wearing, 

Host in harness, 

Who thus the brown keel 
Over the water-street 
Leading come 
Hither over the sea ? 

I these boundaries 
As shore-warden hold, 

That in the Land of the Banes 
Nothing loathsome 
With a ship-crew 
Scathe as might. . , , 

Ne’er saw I mightier 
Earl upon earth 
Than is your own. 

Hero in harness. 

Not seldom this warrior 
Is in weapons distinguished $ 
Never his beauty belies him. 
His peerless eountenauee I 
Now would I fain 
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Your origin know, 

Ere ye forth 
As false spies 

Into the Land of the Danes 
Farther fare 

Kow, ye dwellers afar-off ! 

Ye sailors of the sea 

Listen to my 

One-fold thought 

Quickest IS best 

To make known 

Whence ) our coming may be.’* 


THE SOUL'S COMPLAINT 
AGAINST THE BODY 

FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON 

Much it behove th 
Each one of mortals, 

That he his soul’s journey 
In himself ponder, 

How deep it may he. 

When Death eometh, 

The bonds he breaketh 
By which were united 
The soul and the body. 

Long It Is thenceforth 
Ere the soul taketh 


From God himself 
Its w’oe or its weal ; 

As in the woild erst, 

Even in its earth-vessel. 

It wrought before. 

The soul shall come 
WaiUng with loud voice, 

After a senmght, 

The soul, to fed 
The body 

That it erst dwelt in ; — 

Tliree hundred 'winters. 

Unless ere that worketh 
The Eternal Lord, 

The Almighty God, 

The end of the world. 

Crieth then, so care-worn, 

With cold utterance. 

And speaketh grimly, 

The ghost to the dust : 

Dry dust ! thou dreary one ! 

How little didst thou labor for me ! 

In the foulness of earth 

Thou all wearest aw^ay 

Like to the loam I 

Little didst thou think 

How thy soul’s journey 

Would be thereafter, 

When from the body 
It should be led forth.’* 


FROM THE FRENCH 


SONG 


FROM THE PARADISE OF LOVE 


Tfie firaf: woric wbicli Mr. XongfeEow printed in tbe 
wmy of translation of French poetry wao in connection 
W'tk his article on 0ri0» <i»4 pro^resx ttf Fienrh 
wMoh haoontribnted to the AVilA Ameneun 
Mttvkw for ApnS tSSL He used a portion of tins 
paper in the ehepter, The trmehree, in Outer-Mer^ in- 
trodnomff Um trawatiori of sowoe mixly l^es by these 
words » ** The favorite theme dS tho iwciaat lyric poets 
«i the North of France Is tlat wsyward psssioo of love 
They all delStfi^t to i&aeim dmsm lime'* ef h mal 
pimm^4e With such {ee&gs the beanties 

el the opMm MtnmUy mernnh^ Almost 

every of the «M pe^ eemnieiices with 

mmm m thia. ^Whew the m»am of 


winter have passed away, when the soft and gentle 
spring returns, and the Hower and leaf siioot in the 
groves, and the little birds warble to their mates m 
their o«f» sweet langu*^, — then will I sing my lady- 
love I ’ Another favorite introduction to these httle 
rhapsodies of romantic passion is the approach of morn- 
ing and its sweet-voicM herald, the toh. The mm- 
atrel’s song to hia lady-love Ireqimntly eommooces with 
an allusioii to the hour 


tVben the r, ,, 

And the hlneh^ iro^A < 
And tlm leaves so spreem 
^wrkihag dew-dx^ urn 
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*** The following is at once the simplest and prettie-t 
piece of this kind which I ha^e met with among the 
f^arly lync poets of the 2Jorth of France It is taken ■ 
^lom an anonymous poem« entitled Tk(> Farnai%e oj ' 
Loie Alo^er, having passed the * live-long iSigist m , 
tears as he was w'out,’ goes forth to beguile hiu sor- 
rows with the fragranee and beauty of morning Tlie , 
carol of the vaulting ski lark salutes his ear, and to 
this merry musician he makes his complamt ’* } 

Hark ! hark I 
Pretty lark ! 

Little heedest thou uiy pain ! 

But if to these longing arms 
Pit} mg Love would yield the charms 
Of the fair 
\\ ith smiling air, 

Blithe would beat ni} heart again. 

Hark ! hark 1 
Pretty lark * 

Little heedest thou my pam ! 

Lo\e may force me still to bear^ 

While he lists, eonsummg dare j 
But 111 anguish 
Though I languish, 

Faithful shall iiiy heart remain. 

Mark ! hark 1 
Pretty lark ! 

Little heedest thou my pain 1 
Then cease, Love, to torment me so ; 

But rather than sdl thoughts forego 
Of the fair 
With daxeu hair, 

Give me back her frowns again. 

Hark ! hark ! 

Pretty lark f 

Little heedest thou my pain ! 


SONG 

0iv6n In The TrouvheSi a chapter of Ouire-Mer, as 
another example of the lyncs of the early poets of the 
North of France* 

Ak}> whither goest thou, gentle sigh. 
Breathed so softly in my ear ? 

Bay, dost thou hear his fate severe 
To Love’s poor martyr doomed to die ? 
Come, tell me quickly, — do not he ; 

Wlmt secret mess^ bring’st thou here ? 
And whither goest timu, gentle sigh, 
Bimthed so softly in my €«“ ? 

!!day Heaven oonduct thee to thy will, 

And safely speed thee on thy way ; 

This only I would hmnhly pray, — 


Pierce deep, — but oh I forbear to kill. 
And whither goest thou, gentle sigh, 

' Bieathed so softly in iiiy ear ? 

j THE RETURN OF SPRING 

('RENOt\E\L) 

BY CHARLES D’oRLEAXS 

Now’ Tune throws off his cloak again 
Ot ei turned frost, and wind, and ram, 
And clothes him in tlie embroidery 
Of glittering sun and clear blue sky. 
With beast and bu*d the forest rings, 
Each in his jargon cries or sings ; 

And Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ermined frost, and wind, and ram. 

River, and fount, and tinkling brook 
Wear in their dainty livery 
Drops of silver jewelry ; 

In new-made suit they merry look ; 
And Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ernuned frost, and wind, aud ram 


SPRING 

BY CHARLES D ORLEANS 

Gentle Spring 1 in sunshine clad. 

Well dost tCott thy power display I 

For Winter maketh the light heart sad, 
And thou, thou makest the sad heart gaj 

He sees thee, aud calls to his gloom} 
train, 

The sleet, and the snow, and the wind, and 
the rain ; 

And they shrink away, and they ffee in 
fear, 

When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter giveth the fields and the trees, so 
old, 

Their beards of i<iieles and snow ; 

And the rain, it raiueth so fast and cold. 

We must cower over the embers low ; 

And, snugly housed from the wind and 
weather. 

Mope like birds that are ehan^g feather. 

But the storm retires, aud me sky grows 
deer, 

When thy merry step draws near. 
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Winteir maketh the sun m the gloomy sky 
Wrap him roiiud with a mantle of cload ; 
Bat, Heaven be praised, thy step is mgh ; 

Thou tearest away the mournful shroud, ■ 
And the earth looks bright, and Winter 
surly, 

Who has toiled for naught both late and 
early, | 

Is banished afar by the new-born year, ) 

When thy merry step draws near. 


THE CHILD ASLEEP 

(VERbtETS A MON FREMIER NE> 

BY CLOTILDE DE SURVILLE 

Sweet babe ! true portrait of thy father’s 
face, 

Sleep on the bosom that thy lips have 
pressed ! 

Sleep, little one ; and closely, gently place 
Thy drowsy eyelid on &y mother’s 
breasL 

CJpon that tender eye, my little friend, 

Soft sleep shall come, that cometh not to 
me i 

I watch to see thee, nourish thee, defend ; 
’T is sweet to watch for thee, alone for 
thee I 

His arms fall down ; sleep sits upon his 
brow j 

His eye is closed ; he sleeps, nor dreams 
of harm. 

Wore not his cheek the applets ruddy glow. 
Would you not say he slept on Death’s 
cold arm ? 

Awake, my boy 1 1 tremble with affright I 
Awake, and chase this fatal thought I Un- 
close 

Thine eye but for one moment on the 
light t 

Etm at the price of thine, give me re- 

|MMSi 

Sweet error I he hat slept, I breathe again ; 
Come, gentle dreama, the hour of sleep 
liegidle I 

Ok mhm ihal whom I sigh In vain, 
me watch to see thy waldng 


DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP 
TURPIN 

FROM THE CHAXSOX DE ROLAND 

The Archbishop, whom God loved lu high 
degree, 

Beheld his wounds all bleeding f i esh and 
free ; 

And then his cheek more gbastlj grew and 
wan, 

And a t.iint shudder through his niembei'^ 
ran. 

Upon the battle-field hi^ knee was bent j 
Brave Roland saw, and to his succor went, 
Straightway his helmet from ins brow un- 
laced. 

And tore the shining hauberk from his 
breast. 

Then raising in his arms the man of God, 
Gently he laid him on the verdant sod 
“ Rest, Sire,” he cried, — “ for rest thy suf- 
fering needs.” 

The priest rephed, “ Think but of warlike 
deeds I 

The field is ours ; well may we boast this 
strife ! 

But death steals on, — there is no hope of 
life ; 

In paradise, where Almoners live again, 
There are our couches speed, there shall 
we rest from pain. 

Sore Roland giieied ; nor marvel I, alas ! 
That thnce he sw^ooned upon the thick green 
grass. 

When he revived, with aloud voice cried he, 
« O Heavenly Father \ Holy Saint Marie f 
Why Ungers death to lay me in my grave f 
Beloved France ! how have the good and 
brave 

Been torn from thee, and left thee weak 
and poor 1 ** 

Then thoughts of Aude,his lady-love, came 
o’er 

His spirit, and he whispered soft and slow, 
My gentle friend t — what parting full of 
woe ! 

Never so true a liegemmi shalt thou see ; — 
Whatever my fate, Christas benisQ!i mi thee 1 
Christ, who did save from realne^ of woe 
beneath, 

The Hebrew jEVophets from the second 
death*” 
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Then to the Paladins, whom well he knew, 
He went, and one by one unaided drew 
To Turpin's side, well skilled m ghostly 
lore ; — 

No heart had he to smde, but, weeping 
sore, 1 

He blessed them in God's name, with faith ' 
that he I 

Would soon vouchsafe to them a glad 
eternity. 

The Archbishop, then, on whom God's 
benison rest, 

Exhausted, bowed his head upon his 
breast ; — 

His mouth was full of dust and clotted 
gore. 

And many a wound his swollen visage bore. 
Slow beats his heart, his panting bosom 
heaves. 

Death comes apace, — no hope of cure re- 
lieves. 

Towards heaven he raised his dying hands 
and prayed 

That God, who for our sins was mortal 
made, 

Bom of the Virgin, scorned and crucified. 

In paradise would place him by bis side. 

Then Turpin died in service of Charlon, 

In battle great and eke great onson ; — 
'Gainst Fagan host ^way strong champion ; 
God grant to him his holy benison. 


THE BUND GIRL OF CASTEL 
CUILLfe 

BY JACQUES JASMIN 

Onhr the tongue ol Scotland wight 

Rehearse this little txugedr aru^t ; 


On the 30th of Septemher, 1840, Mir. Iiongfellow 
wrote m Im . ** I think I idtaE tnmhlate dasmiii's 
Girl af CasiUCuill^^-^hlaemii^ unknown 

to Snghsh ears and hearts, bat well deservmg to be 
made known.** 


i 


At the foot of the mountain height 
Where is perched Casthl Cuille, 

When the apple, the plum, and the almond 
tree 

In the plain below were growing white, 


This is the song one might perceive 
On a Wednesday mom of St- Joseph’s 
Eve : 

7^ roads should blossom^ ihe roads should hloom^ 
So fair a bride shall leave her home / 

Should blossom and bloom with garlands gag, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-dag I 


This old Te Deum, rustic rites attending, 
Seemed from the clouds descending ; 
When lo ! a merry company 
Of rosy village girls, clean as the eye, 

Each one with her attendant sw«nn, 
Came to the clilf, all singing the same 
strain ; 

Resemblmg there, so near unto the sky, 
Rejoicing angels, that kind heaven* had 
sent 

For their delight and our encouragement. 
Together blending. 

And soon descending 
The narrow sweep 
Of the hillside steep, 

They wind aslant 
Towards Saint Amant, 

Through leafy alleys 
Of verdurous valleys 
With merry sallies, 

Siu|png their chant ; 

The roads should blossom, the roads shotddUoom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home I 
Showd blossom and bloom with garlands gag. 

So fair a bride shall pass to-dagl 

It is Baptiste, and his afiSanced maiden, 
With garlands for the bridal laden I 

The sky was blue ; without one cloud of 
gloom,, 

The sun of March was shining brightly, 

And to the air the frei^ening wind gave 
lightly 

Its breathings of perfume. 

When one beholds the dusky hedges blos- 
som, 

A rustic biMal, ah t how sweet it is ! 

To sounds of joyous melodies, 

That touch with tenderness the trembling 
bosom, 

A band of nxaldmis 
Gayly frolickmg, 

A band of youngsters 
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Wildly rollicking! 

Kisbiug, 

( 'aressmg, 

\\ ith tlngcrs pressing, 

1 ill in the veriest 
Madness of nurth, as they dance, 
They retreat and advance, 

Try mg whose laugh shall be loud- 
est and merriest , 

While the bride, with roguish eyes. 
Sporting with them, nov? esea|>es and 
cries : 

« Those who catch me 
Married verih 
This year shall be V* 

And all pursue vrith eager haste, 

And all attain what they pui-sue, 

And touch her pietty api on fresh and 
new. 

And the linen kirtle round her waist. 

Meanwhile, whence comes it that 
among 

These youthful maidens fresh and fair, 
So joyous, with such laughing air, 
Baptiste stands sighing, with silent 
tongue 7 

And yet the bride is fair and young f 
fs it Saint Joseph would say to ns all, 

That love, o’er-hasty, precedeth a fall ? 

Oh no I for a maiden frail, I trow. 
Never bore so lofty a brow I 
What lovers ! they give not a single caress ! 
fo see them so careless and cold to-day. 
These are grand people, one would 
say. 

^hat ails Baptiste 7 what grief doth him 
oppress 7 

It is, that, half-way up the hill. 

In yon cottage, by whose wails 
Stand the eart-honse and the stalls, 
Bwelleth the blind orphan still, 
Daughter of a veteran old ; 

And you must know, one year ago, 
That Margaret, the yonng and tender. 
Was the village pride and splendor, 
And Baf^iste her lover bold. 

Love, the deceiver, them ensnared i 
Wm them the altar was prepared ; 

But alas I the summer’s Might, 

'The dread disease ths^ mm can stay. 
The psetHeziee that walks by night, 
Tmk the y wig bride’s s^t away. 


All at the father’s stern command was 
changed ; 

Their peace was gone, but not their loie 
estranged 

Weaned at home, erelong the loier fled ; 
Returned but three short da^ s ago, 

The golden chain they round him 
thiow, 

He IS enticed, and onward led 
To marry Angela, and yet 
Is thinking ever of Margaret 

Then suddenly a maiden cried, 

« Anna, Theresa, Mary, Kate I 
Here comes the cripple Jane ! ” And a 
fountain’s side 

A woman, bent and gray with years, 
Under the mulberry trees appears, 
And all towards her run, as fleet 
As had they wings upon their feet 

It is that Jane, the cripple Jane, 

Is a soothsayer, wary and kind 
Filie telleth fortunes, and* none complain 
She promises one a village swam, 
Another a happy wedding-day, 

And the bride a lovely boy straigbt- 
way 

AU comes to pass as she avers ; 

She never deceives, she never errs. 

But for this once the village seer 
Wears a countenance severe, 

And from beneath her eyebrows thin and 
white 

Her two eyes flash like cannons bright 
Aimed at the bridegroom in waistcoat 
blue, 

Who, like a statue, stands in view ; 
Changing color, as well he might, 
When the beldame wrinkled and gray 
Takes the ycung bride by the hand, 
And, with the tip of her reedy wand 
Making the sign of the cross, doth 
say : — 

Thou;;j^htless Angela, beware ! 

Lest, when thou weddest this false 
bridegroom, 

Thou diggest for thyself a tomb ! ” 
Vnd she was silent ; an<C the maidens fair 
Saw from each eye escape a swollen tear ; 
But on a little streamlet silver-clear, 

What are two drops turbid rain ? 
Saddened a moment, tbe brkial train 
Besumed tbe dance and mmg again ; 
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The bridegroom only was pale with fear ; — 
And down green aUeys 
Of verdurous valleys, 

With merry sallies", 

They sang the refrain • — 

The road$ should hlossomUhe roads should Uoam^ 
So Jair a bnde shall leaie her lioiue/ 

Should blossom and bloom tilth garlands gag, 

So fair a bride shcdl pass to-dag ! 

U 

And by suffering worn and weary, 

But beautiful as some fair angefyet, 

Thus lamented Margaret, 

In her cottage lone and dreary : — 

“ He has arrived I arrived at last I 
Yet Jane has named him not these three 
days past ; 

Arrived ! yet keeps aloof so far J 
And knows that of my night he is the star ♦ 
Knows that long months I wait alone, be- 
nighted, 

And count the moments since he went 
away ! 

Come 1 keep the promise of that happier 
day. 

That I may keep the faith to thee I 
plighted { 

What ]oy have I without thee ? what de- 
light ? 

Grief wastes my life, and makes it misery ; 
Day for the others ever, but for me 

Forever night I forever night ! 

When he is gone *t is dark I my soul is 
sad! 

I suffer I O my God ! come* make me glad 
When he is near, no thoughts of day in- 
trude ; 

Day has blue heavens, hut Baptiste has 
blue eyes I 

VYithin them shines for me a heaven of 
love, 

A heaven all happiness, like that above, 

Ko more of grief f no more of lassi- 
tude ! 

Earth I forget,— and heaven, and all dis- 
tresses, 

When seated by my mde my hand he 
presses; 

But when alone, remember all \ 

Where m Baptiste? he hears not when I 
ealH 


A branch of ivy, dying on the ground, 

I need some bough to twine aiouiid ! 

lu pity come ^ be to my suffering kind ^ 

True love, they say, in grief doth more 
abound ! 

What then — when one is blind ? 

“ Who knows perhaps I am forsaken ! 

Ah ! w’oe is me ! then bear me to my 
grave I 

0 God ! what thoughts within me 
waken I 

Away ! he will return ! I do but rave ! 
lie will return ! I need not fear ! 

He swore it by our Saviour dear ; 

He could not come at his own will ; 

Is wearv, or perhaps is ill ! 

Perhaps his heart, in this disguise, 
Prepares for me some sweet sur- 
prise ! 

But some one comes f Though blind, my 
heart can see ! 

And that deceives me not! ’tishe ! *tis 
he!*' 

And the door ajar is set, 

And poor, confiding Margaret 

Rises, with outstretched arms, but sightless 
eyes ; 

*T IS oidy Paul, her brother, who thus 
cries : — 

“ Angela the bride has passed ! 

1 saw the wedding guests go by ; 

Tell me, my sister, why were" we not 

asked? 

For all are there but you and I ! ” 

Angela married ! and not sent 
To tell her secret unto me I 
Oh, speak I who may the bridegroom 
be?” 

** My sister, ’t is Baptiste, thy 
friend f ” 

A cry the blind girl gave, bat nothing 
said ; 

A milky whiteness spreads upon her 
cheeks ; 

An icy hand, as heavy as lead, 
Descending, as her brother speaks, 
Upon her heart, that has mised to 
beat. 

Suspends awhile its life and heat. 

She stands beside the boy, now sore dis- 
tressed, 

A wax Madonna as a peasant dressed. 
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At ItJiigth, the budal ssuug agam It la no bui, lor God is o« my side ! ” 

Biuigs her baek to her soirow and It was enough ; and Jane no more replied 
paiiu * 

Now to all hope her heart is barred and 

“ Hark * the joj ous airs are ringing ! cold ; 

feiistei, dobt thou hear them siugiug ? But to decei\e the beldame old 

How uieriily they laugh and jc&t ’ ^ She takes a sweet, contented air ; 

Would we were bidden with the rest ! i Speak of foul weather or of fair, 

I would don my hose of homespuu , At every word the maiden smiles ! 

gray, j Thus the beguiler sbe beguiles ; 

And my doublet of Imeu stxiped and ; So that, departing at the evening's close, 
gay { , She sa^s, ‘"“She may be sa\ed ! she 

Pel haps they will come; for they do ‘ nothmgknows ! ” 

not wed ! 


Till tomorrow at seven o'clock, it ' 
said ’ ** 

“ I know it ! answered Margaret , 
Whom the \ ision, with aspect black as jet, i 
Mastered again ; and its hand of ice , 
Held her heart crushed, as ui a vice I 
“ Paul, be not sad I 'T is a holiday ; 
To-morrow put on thy doublet gay ! 

Bui leave me now for awhile alone.” 
Away, with a hop and a jump, went 
Paul, t 

And, as he whistled along the hall. 
Entered Jane, the crippled crone 

“ Holy Virgin ! what dreadful heat ! 

I ani faint, and weary, and out of 
breath ! 

But thou art cold, — art chill as 
death ; 

My little friendl what ails thee, 
sweet 

Nothing 1 I heard them singing home the 
bride ; 

And, as X listened to the song, 

I thought my turn would come erelong. 
Thou knowest it is at Whitsuntide. 

Thy cards forsooth can never lie, 

To me such joy they prophesy. 

Thy skill sh^ be vaunted far and 
wide 

When they behold Mm at my side. 

And poor Baptiste, what sayest thou ? 
It must seem long to him ; — methinks I see 
him now I 

Jane, shuddering, her hand doth press 
** Thy love I cannot «dl approve ; 

We not trust too much to happi- 

■ness;*— 

So, lo>0o^ that timu mayee^ love hini 

leas I ** 


Poor Jane, the cunning sorceress I 

Now that thon wouldst, thou art no pro- 
phetess I 

This morning, in the fulness of thy heart, 
Thou wrast so, far beyond thine art I 

in 

Now rings the bell, nine times reverber- 
ating, 

And the white daybreak, stealing up the 
sky. 

Sees in two cottages two maidens waiting, 
How differently ! 

Queen of a day, by flatterers caressed, 

The one puts on her cross and crown, 
Decks with a huge bouquet her breast. 
And flaunting, fluttering up and down, 
Looks at herself, and cannot rest. 

The other, blind, within her little 
room, 

Has neither crown nor flower’s per- 
fume ; 

But in their stead for something gropes 
apart. 

That in a drawer's recess doth lie, 

And, *Beath her bodice of bright scarlet 

dye, 

Convulsive clasps it to her heart. 

The one, fantastic, light as air, 

*Mid kisses ringing, 

And joyous singing, 

Forgets to say her morning prayer f 

The other, with cold drops upon her brow, 
Joins her two handstand kneels upon the 
floor, 

And whirrs, as hmr brother opes the do^, 
« O I forgive me now I 
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And then the orphan, young and blind, 
Conducted by her brother's hand. 
Towards the church, through paths un- , 
scanned, j 

With tranquil air, her wa\ doth wind 
Odors of laurel, making her faint and pale, 
Round her at times exhale, t 

And m the sky as yet no &unn\ ray, [ 

But brumal sapors gray. ! 

Near that castle, fair to see, | 

Crowded with sculptures old, m every i 
part, j 

Marvels of nature and of art, j 

And proud of its name of high degree, j 
A little chapel, almost bare I 

At the base of the rock, is budded i 
<here ; \ 

Ail glorious that it lifts aloof, j 

Above each jealous cottage roof, j 

Its sacred summit, swept by autumn gales, ! 
And its blackened steeple high in air, | 
Round which the osprey screams and ! 
sails I 

“ Paul, lay thy noisy rattle by f ” 

Thus Margaret said “ Where are we ? we 
ascend 1 ” 

** Yes ; seest thou not our joumej ’s end ? 
Hearest not the osprey from the belfry 
ery^ 

The hideous bird, that bnngs ill luck, we 
know ! 

Dost thou remember when our father said. 
The night we watched beside his bed, 

‘ O daughter, I am weak and low ; 

Take care of Paul ; I feel that I am dy- 
ing!' 

And thou, and he, and I, all fell to crying ? 
Then on the roof the osprey screamed 
aloud ; 

And here they brought our father in his 
shroud. 

Tliere is his grave ; there stands the cross 
we set ; 

Why dost i^ott clasp me so, dear Mar- 
garet? 

Come in ! the bnde will be here soon ; 
Thou Iremblest ! 0 my God t thou art go- 
ing to swoon I " 

She could no more, — the blind girl, weak 
amd weary t 

A voice seemed crying from that grave so 
dreary^ 
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“ What wouldst thou do, m\ daughter — 
and she started, 

And quick recoiled, aghast, faint- 
hearted ; 

But Paul, impatient, urges evermore 
Her steps toivards the open door ; 

And when, beneath her feet, the unhappy 
maid 

Cnishes the laurel near the house immor- 
tal. 

And with her head, as Paul talks on again, 
Touches the crown of dhgrane 
Suspended from the low-arched portal, 
No more restrained, no more afraid, 
She walks, as for a feast arrayed, 

And in the ancient chajiers sombre night 
They both are lost to sight 

At length the bell, 

With booming sound. 

Sends forth, resoundmg round. 

Its h\meneal peal o’er rock and down the 
* dell. 

It IS broad day, with sunshine and with 
ram ; 

And yet the guests delay not long, 

For soon arrives the bndal train, 

And with it brings the village throng 

In sooth, deceif maketh no mortal gay, 

For lo ! Baptiste on this triumphant day, 

Mute as an idiot, sad as yester-morning, 

Thinks only of the beldame's words of 
warning. 

And Angela thinks of her cross, I wis ; 

To be a bnde is all ! the pretty lisper 

Feels her heart swell to hear ill round her 
whisper, 

“ How beautiful I how beautiful she is ! " 

But she must calm that giddy head, 
For already the Mass is said ; 

At the holy table stands the priest ; 

The wedding ring is blessed ; Baptiste re- 
ceives it J 

Ere on the finger of the bride he leaves 
it, 

He must pronoimce one woid at 
least ! 

'T is spoken ; and sudden at the grooms- 
man's side 

“ ’T is he I ” a well-known voice has cried. 

And w hile the wedding guests all hold their 
breath, 
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Opes the confessional, and the blind girl, , 
see * 

‘‘Baptiste,*’ she said, “since thou hast ^ 
wished my death, , 

\s holy water be my blood for thee ! 

\iid calmly m the air a knife suspended ! , 

Doubtless her guardian angel near attended, , 
For anguish did its work so well, I 
That, ere the fatal stroke descended, j 
Lifeless she fell ! J 

1 

At ere, instead of hndal verse, 1 

The De Frofandis filled the air ; 1 

Decked with flow^ers a simple hearse ^ 
To the churchyard forth they bear ; 
Village girls in robes of snow 
Follow, weeping as they go ; 

Nowhere was a smile that day, 

No, ah no ! for each one seemed to say . — 

Thf read shoM mourn and be veiled in gloom, 

So fair a corpse shall leave its home ‘ 

Should mourn and should weep, ah, well^wag ^ 

So fair a corpse shaU pass to day t 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

FROM THE NOEI BOURGUIGNON DE GUI 
BAROZAI 

I HEAR along onr street 
Pass the minstrel throngs ; 

Hark I they play so sweet, 

On their hautboys, Christmas isongs I 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 

In December ring 
Every day the chimes ; 

Loud the gieemen sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes. 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 

Shepherds at the grange, 

Where the Babe was born, 

B^g, with many a change, 

Christmas earols until mom. 

Let m by the fire 
' Ever hi^r 

^ig them the night expire I 


These good people sang 
Songs devout and sweet , 

While the rafters rang, 

There they stood with freezing feet 
Let ns by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 

Nuns in frigid cells 
At this holy tide, 

For want of something else, 
Christmas songs at times have tned. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire I 

Washerwomen old, 

To the sound they beat, 

Sing by rners cold. 

With uncovered heads and feet. 

Let us bv the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 

Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps bis feet and sings ; 

But he who blows his hands 
Not so gay a carol brings. 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them tdl the night expire f 


CONSOLATION 

TO M DUPERRIER, GE^TLEMAN OF AI\ 
IX PROVENCE, ON THE DEATH OF HIS 
DAUGHTER 

BY FRANCOIS DE MALHERBE 

Will then, Duperner, thy sorrow be eter- 
nal? 

And shall the sad discourse 
Whispered within thy heart, by tenderness 
paternal, 

Only augment its force ? 

Thy daughter’s mournful fate, into the tomb 
descending 

By death’s frequented ways, 

Has it become to thee a labyrinth never 
ending, 

Where thy lost reason strays f 
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I know tiie charms that made her youth a ! 
beuedietion : 

Nor should I be content, 

Asa censorious friend, to solace thine afflic- 
t’on t 

By her dispar^agemeut | 

But she was of the world, which fairest , 
tilings exposes ; 

To fates the most forlorn ; ; 

A rose, she too hath lired as long as live 
the roses, I 

The space of one brief morn. ^ 

Death has his rigorous laws, unparalleled, 
unfeeling ; 

All prayers to him are vain ; 

Cruel, he stops his ears, and, deaf to our S 
appealing, 

He leaves us to complain. j 

The poor man in his hut, with only thatch j 
for cover, j 

Unto these laws must bend ; 

The sentinel that guards the barriers of the j 
Louvre i 

Cannot our kings defend. | 

To murmur against death, in petulant deh> i 
ance, j 

Is never for the best ; | 

To will what God doth will, that is the only 1 
science | 

That gives us any rest. 


TO CARDINAL RICHELIEU j 

BY FRANCOIS BE MALHERBE . 

Thou mighty Prince of Church and State, | 
Bichelieu ^ until the hour of death, ' 

Whatever road man chooses, Fate j 

Still holds him subject to her breath. 

Spun of all Silks, our days and nights ; 
Have sorrows woven with delights ; ' 

And of this intermingled shade 
Our various destiny appears, j 

Even as one sees the course of years 
Of summers and of winters made. 


The Wisdom, infinitelv wise, 

That gi\es to human destinies 
Their foreordained necessity. 

Has made no law motf* fixed below, 
Than the alternate ebb and flow 
Of Foitune and Adversity, 


THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD 

{L’Avge et l’Enfant; Elegie A iHE 
Mere) 

BY JEAN REBOUL, THE BAKER OF NISMES 

An angel with a radiant face, 

Above a cradle bent to look, 

Seemed his own image thei’e to trace, 

As m the waters of a brook. 

“ Dear child ! who me resemblest so,” 

It whispered, " come, oh come mth me I 
Happy together let us go. 

The earth unworthy is of thee I 

Here none to perfect bliss attain : 

The soul in pleasure suffering lies ; 

Joy hath an undertone of pain, 

And even the happiest hours their sighs 

“ Fear doth at every portal knock ; 

Never a day serene and pure 
From the o*ez shadowing tempest’s shock 
Hath made the morrow’s dawn secure. 

What, then, shall sorrows and shall fears 
Come to disturb so pure a brow ? 

And with the bitterness of tears 
These eyes of azure troubled grow? 

Ah no f into the fields of space, 

Away shalt thou escape with me ; 

And Providence will grant thee grace 
Of all the days that were to be. 

** Let no one in thy dwelling cower, 

In sombre vestments draped and veiled 
But let them welcome thy last hour, 

As thy first moments once they hailed. 


Sometimes the soft, deceitful iiours 
Let us enjoy the halcyon wave ; 
Sometimes impending peril lowers 
Beyond the seaman’s skill to mim» 


« Without a cloud be there each brow ; 

There let the grave no shadow cast 1 
When one is pure as thon art now, 

The fairest day is still the last.” 
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And waving: wide his wings of wMte, 

The angel, at these words, had sped » 
Towards the eternal realms of light ! — 
Poor mother I see, thy son is dead I 


ON THE TERRACE OF THE 
AIGALADES 

BV JOSEPH M^Ry 

From this high portal, w*here apspnngs t 
The rose to touch our hands in play, j 

We at a glance behold three things, — ! 

The Sea, the Town, and the Highway. | 

And the Sea says : My shipwrecks fear ; ! 

I drown my best friends in the deep ; ; 

And those who braved my tempests, here 
Among my sea-weeds he asleep I 

The Town says : I am Med and fraught 
With tumult and with smoke and care ; < 

My days with tml are overwrought, 

And in my nights I gasp for air. 

The Highway says : My wheel-tracks guide 
To the pale climates of the North ; 

Where my last milestone stands abide 
The people to their death gone forth. 

Here in the shade this life of ours, 

Full of deiieiotts air, glides by 
Amid a multitude of lowers 
As countless as the stars on high ; 

These red-tiled roofs, this fruitfnl soil, 
Bathed with an azure all divine. 

Where springs the tree that gives us oil. 

The grape t&t giveth us the wine ; 

Beneath these mountains stripped of trees. 
Whose tops with flowers are covered o^er, 
Where springtime of the Hesperides 
Begins, hut endeth nevermore ; 

Under these leafy vaults and walls, 

That unto gentle sleep persuade ; 

This rainbow of the waterfaHs, 

Of mingled mist and sunshine made ; 

Up oii these shores, where all invites, 

We IwB oor lai^id life apart 5 
This air is ibat ^ life% delight^ 
lesllial of aeuso ; 


This limpid space of time prolong. 
Forget to-morrow in to-day, 

And leave unto the passing throng 
The Sea, the Town, and the Highway. 


TO MY BROOKLET 

(A MO^ RUISSEAt) 

BY JEAN FRAN<JOIS DUCIS 

Thou brooklet, all unknown to song, 

Hid in the covert of the wood 1 

Ah, yes, like thee I fear the throng, 

Like thee I love the solitude. 

0 brooklet, let my sorrows past 
Lie all forgotten in their graves, 

Till in my thoughts remain at last 
Only thy peace, thy flowers, thy waves. 

The illy by tby margin waits ; — 

The nightingale, the marguerite ; 

In shadow here he meditates 
His nest, his love, his music sweet. 

Near thee the self-collected soul 
Knows naught of error or of crime ; 

Thy waters, murmuring as they roll, 
Transform his musings into rhyme. 

Ah, when, on hnght autumnal eves, 
Pursuing still thy course, shall I 

List the soft shudder of the leaves, 

And hear the lapwing’s plaintive cry ? 

BARRAGES 

BY LEFRANC DE POMPIGNAN 

1 LEAVE you, ye cold mountain eh^ns, 
Dwelling of warriors stark and frore I 
You, may these eyes behold no more, 

Save on the horizon of our plains* 

Tanish, ye frightful, gloomy views I 
Ye rocks that mount up to the clouds I 
Of skies, enwrapped in misty shrouds, 

Impracticable avenues I 

Ye torrents, that with might and main 
Break pathways through the rocky walls 
With your terrille waterfalls 

Fatwe no more mj weary brain ! 
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Arise, ye ismdscapes fail of ebarms, 

Arise, ye pictures of debght ! 

Ye brooks, that water in your flight 
The flowers anti harvests of our f aims * 

You I perceive, ye meadows green, 

Where the Graroime the lowland fills, 

Not far from that long chain of hills, 
With intermingled vales between. 

Yon wreath of smoke, that mounts so high, 
Methinks from my own hearth must come ; 
With speed, to that beloved home, 

Fly, ye too lazy coursers, fly I 

And bear me thither, where the soul 
In quiet may itself possess, 

Where all things soothe the mmd's dis- 
tress, 

Where all things teach me and console. 


To La Chaudeau I come back old : 

My head is gray, iiiy blood is cold , 
Seeking along the meadow ooze, 
beeknig beside the n\ er Seymouse, 

The dajs of my spnng-time of long ago 
At La Chaudeau. 

< At La Chaudeau nor heart nor brain 
I Ever grows old with grief and pain ; 

I A sweet remembrance keeps age ; 

A tender friendship doth still assuage 
‘ The burden of sorrow’ that one may know 
^ At La Clmudeau- 

I At La Chaudeau, had fate decreed 
j To limit the wandering life I lead, 
Peradventure I still, forsooth, 

Should have preserved my fresh green 
^ youth 

Under the shadows the hill-tops throw 
j At La Chaudeau. 


WILL EVER THE DEAR DAYS 
COME BACK AGAIN ? 

Will ever the dear days come back again, 
Those days of June, when Idacs were in 
bloom, 

And bluebirds sang their sonnets m the 
gloom 

Of leaves that roofed them in from sun 
or rain ? 

I know not ; but a presence will remain 
Forever and forever in this room, 
Formless, diffused in air 5 like a per- 
fume, — 

A phantom of the heart, and not the brain, 
Delicious days I when every spoken word 
Was like a footfall nearer and more near. 
And a mysterious knocking at the gate 
Of the hearths secret places, and we heard 
In the sweet tumult of delight and fear 
A voice that whispered, ** Open, I cannot 
wait I 

AT LA CHAUDEAU 

BT XAVmn MARMIER 

At La Chaudeau,— 'fc is loa^ since then : 

I was young, — my years tvmie ten ; 

All things smiled on the happy hoy, 
Breams of love and songs of joy, 

Aaure of heav^ and wave below, 

At Chaudeau. 


At La Chaudeau, live on, my friends, 
Happy to be where God mtends ; 

And sometimes, by the evening fire, 
Think of him whose sole desire 
Is again to sit in the old chateau 
At La Chaudeau. 


A QUIET LIFE 

Let him who will, by force or fraud in^ 
nate, 

Of courtly grandeurs gain the slippery 
height ; 

I, leaving not the home of my delight, 

Far from the world and noise will medi- 
tate. 

Then, without pomps or perils of the great, 

I sl^U behold the day succeed the night ; 

Behold the alternate seasons take their 
flight, 

And m serene repose old age await. 

And so, whenever Death shall come to 
clc^e 

The happy moments that my days com- 
pose, 

I, full of years, shall die, obscure, alone ! 

How wretched is the man, with honors 
crowned, 

Who, having not the one thing needful 
found, 

Dies, known to all, but to himself un- 
known. 
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THE WINE OF JURANCON 

BY CHARLES CORAN 

Little sweet wine of Juran^on, J 

You are dear to my memory btill ! | 

With mine host and his merry song, 

Under the lose-tree I drank my filL 

Twenty years after, passing that way, i 
Under the trellis 1 found again > 

Mine host, still sitting there aufrais^ ! 

And singing still the same refrain. j 

The Jiiran^'on, so fresh and bold, 

Treats me as one it used to know ; j 

Souvenirs of the daj s of old j 

Already fiom the bottle how. 

With glass in hand our gLiUces met ; 

W'e pledge, we drmk How sour it is ! 
Never Argenteuil piqiiette 
W^as to mj palate sour as this ! 

And yet the vintage was good, m sooth ; 

The self-same juke, the self-same cask I 
Ct was you, O gayety of my youth, 

That failed in the autumnal dask I 


FRIAR LUBIN 
(Le Frere Lubin) 

BY CLEMENT MAROT 

Mr Loi^ellow i?»ve this lync in his fnper on On&m 
mi4 o/ i/ie Fr&teh Lcmffua^e, mdi sfterwarcl 

pHnteni it in The PoeU and Poeirp of Europe In one 
of the scenes of Michael Angelo, wfuch he app^^rs to 
iuiye set ^de when revising that dramatic poem, he 
xoahes Bahelais sing it. The mrog which closes the 
mem here is omitted m the scene. 

To gallop oM to town post-haste, 

So oft, the times I cannot tell ; 

,To do vile deed, nor feel disgraced, 

Friar Lnbln do it vrell. 

Bat a sober life to lead, 

To honor virtue, and pursue it, 

That *B a pious, Christian deed, — 

Fiiar Labin cannot do It 

To mingle, with a knowing smile, 

The goods of others wi3i his own, 

And leave you without cross or pile, 
Friar Luhin stands alone# 


To say is yours is all m vam, 

If once he lays his finger U it ; 

For as to giving back again, 

Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

MTith flattering words and gentle tone. 
To woo and win some guileless maid, 
Cunning pander need you none, — 

Friar Lubin knows the trade 
Loud preacheth he sobriety, 

But as for water, doth eschew it ; 
Your dog may drmk it, — but not he ; 
Friar Lubin cannot do it 

LN\OY 

When an evil deed ’s to do 
Fiiar Lubin is stout and true ; 
Glimmers a ray of goodness through it 
Fnar Lubin cannot do it. 


RONDEL 

BY JEAN FROISSART 

Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart 
of mine ? 

Naught see I fixed or sure m thee ! 

I do not know thee, — nor what deeds are 
thine . 

Love, love, what wilt thou with this heait 
of mine ? 

Naught see I fixed or sure m thee I 

Shall I be mute, or vows with prayeis 
combine ? 

Ye who are blessed in lo^ ing, tell it me : 

Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart 
of mine ? 

Naught see I permanent or sure in thee I 


MY SECRET 

BY FBUN ARVERS 

My soul its secret has, my life too has its 
mystery, 

A love eternal in a moment’s space con- 
ceived ; 

Hopeless the evil is, I have not told Sts 
history, 

And she who was the cause nor knew it nor 
believed. 
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Alas I I shall have passed close by her un- , 
perceived, 

Forever at her side, and yet forever lonely, 

I shall unto the end have made ute's jour- i 
ney, only 

Daring to ask for naught, and having 
naught received. 

For her, though God has made her gentle 
and endearmg, 

She will go on her way distraught and 
without hearing 

These niurmurings of love that round her 
steps ascend, 

Piously faithful still unto her austere duty. 

Will say, when she shall read these hues 
full of her beaut}’, 

** Who can this woman be ** and w’lll not 
comprehend. 


FROM THE ITALIAN 
THE CELESTIAL PILOT 

PUKGATORIO II 13-51. 

Mr Lor.gft llo» ’s biographer in speikmg of the poet’s 
methods with his college class when engaged upon the 
studj of Dante, sajs' ‘"The Professor read the book 
into English to his cl<is 8 , with a ranmng commentary ' 
and illustration For his purpose he had bound an m- ' 
terleaved copy of the author , the blank pages of which 
he gradually tilled with notes and with translations of 
noteworthy passages In this way were written those 
passages from the Dimna Commfdta which were first 
prmt^ m the Vmcfs ofihf Sight ” 

And now, behold ! as at the approach of 
morning, 

Through the gross vapors, Mars grows 
fiery red 

Down in the west upon the ocean floor, 
Appeared to me, --may I again behold 
itf j 

A light along the sea, so swiftly com^ j 
ing. 

Its motion by no fiight of wing is equalled. 
And when therefirom I liad withdrawn a 
little 

Mine eyes, that I might question my con- 
ductor, ^ 

Again I saw it bnghter grown and larger. 
Thereafter, on all sides of it, appeared 

I knew not what of white, and under- 
neath, 

Little by little, there came forth another. 
My masteif yet had uttered n<^ a word. 


I\Tiile the first ivhiteness into wings un- 
folded ; 

But, when he clearly recognized the 
pilot. 

He cried .^tloud : “■ Quick, quick, and bow 
the knee ! 

Behold the Angel of God ! fold up thy 
hands I 

Heneeforw’apd shait thou see such offi- 
cers ! 

See, how he scorns all human arguments, 

2^ that no oar he wants, nor other sail 

Than Ins own wings, hetsveen so distant 
shores ! 

See, how he holds them, pointed straight to 
heaven, 

Fanning the air with the eternal pinions, 

That do not moult themselves like mortal 
hair!” 

! And then, as nearer and more near us 
came 

! The Bird of Heaven, more glorious he 
i appeared, 

j So tliat the eye could not sustain his 
, presence, 

j But down I cast it ; and he came to shore 
j With a small vessel, gliding swnft and 
light, 

So that the water swallowed naught 
thereof. 

Upon the stern stood the Celestial Pilot ! 

Beatitude seemed written in his face I 

And more than a hundred spirits sat 
within. 

; " 1% eatitu Israel de Mgypio ! ” 

I Thus sang they all together in one voiee, 
j With whatso in that Psalm is after writ- 
ten. 

Then made he sign of holy rood upon them 

Whereat all cast themselves upon th« 
shore, 

And he departed swiftly as he came* 


i THE TERRESTRIAL PARADISE 

I FURGATORIO XXVill. I-33. 

LONQTN 0 already to search in smd mind 
The heavenly forest, dense and living- 
green, 

Which tempered to the eyes the new- 
born day. 

Withouten more delay I left the bank. 
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€ros^i5g the level country slowly, slowly, 
Over the soil, that everywhere breathed 
fragrance, 

A gently-Weathmg air, that no mutation 
j&ad m Itself, smote me upon the fore- ‘ 
head 

No heavier blow than of a pleasant breeze, 

Whereat the tremulous branches readily | 

Did all of them bow downward towards ; 

that side j 

Where its first shadow easts the Holy t 
Mountain ; 

Yet not from their upright direction bent 
So that the little birds upon their tops 
Should cease the practice of their tune- 
ful art ; 

But, with full-throated joy, the hours of 
prime 

Singing received they in the midst of 
foliage 

That made monotonous burden to their 
rhymes, 

Even as from branch to branch it gather- 
ing swells, 

Through the pine forests on the shore of 
Chiassi, 

When JEloliis unlooses the Sirocco. 

Already my slow steps had led me on 
Into the ancient wood so far, that I 
Could see no more the place where I 
had entered. 

And lo I my further course cut off a river, 
Which, towards the left hand, with its 
little waves, 

Bent down the grass, that on its margin 
sprang. 

All waters thut on earth most limpid are, 
Would seem to have within themselves 
some mixture. 

Compared with that, which nothing doth 
conceal. 

Although It moves on with a brown, brown 
current, 

Under the shade pe^tnal, that never 
Bay of the sun lets in, nor of the moon. 


BEATRICE 

HIEtJATOEIO XXX. 13-33, ^ 5 *^ XXXI. 
13-21. 

as Blessed, at the final summons, 
BhidI rise up quh^ened, each from 


Wearing again the garments ot the flesh, 

So, upon that celestial chariot, 

A hundred rose <id vocem tanti seniSf 

Ministers and messengers of life eter« 
nal 

They all were saying, ^Benedictm qut 
renw,” 

And scattering flowers above and round 
about, 

** Manibm 0 date him plenis ” 

Oft have I seen, at the approach of day, 

The orient sky aU stained with roseate 
hues, 

And the other heaven with light serene 
adorned, 

And the sun’s face uprising, overshad- 
owed, 

So that, by temperate mfluenee of va- 
pors, 

The eye sustained his aspect for long 
while ; 

Thus m the bosom of a cloud of flowers. 

Which from those hands angelic w’^ere 
thrown up, 

And down descended inside and with- 
cut, 

With crown of olive o’er a snow-white 
veil, 

Appeared a lady, under a green mantle, 

Vested in colors of the living flame. 


Even as the snow, among the living raf* 
ters 

Upon the back of Italy, congeals, 

Blown on and beaten by Sclavonian 
winds, 

And then, ^ssolving, filters through it- 
self, 

Whene’er the land, that loses shadow, 
breathes, 

Like as a taper melts before a fire, 

Even such I was, without a sigh or tear, 

Before the song of those who chime for- 
ever 

After the chiming of the eternal 
spheres ; 

But, when I heard in those sweet melo- 
dies 

Compassion for me, more than had they 
said, 

Oh wherefore, lady, dost thou thus com 
same him?” 

The ioe, that was about my heart congealed, 

To ah* and water changed, and, in my 
anguish, 
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Through lips and eves came gushing 

from mj breast. SEVEN SONNETS AND A CAN- 

ZONE 


Confusion and dismav, together min- , 

gled. i 

Forced snch a feeble ‘^Yes ! ” out of my 
mouth, I 

To understand it one had need of f 

sight, ) 

Even as a cross-bow breaks, when ’t is dis- * 
charged, i 

Too tensely drawn the bow-stniig and 1 

the bow, 

And with less force the arrow hits the ; 

mark ; , 

So I gave way beneath this heavy burden, 
Gushing forth into bitter tears and 
sighs, 

And the voice, fainting, flagged upon its 
passage. 


TO ITALY 

BY VIKCENZO DA FILICAJA 

j 

Italy ! Italy I thou who ’rt doomed to j 
wear j 

The fatal gift of beauty, and possess i 
The dower funest of mflnite mnnetched- j 
ness 

Written upon thy forehead by de- 


The followiog txwoiktiOQii »re f rozs the pCMims 
Michael Angelo as reviaed by hus nephew, Michael 
Angelo the Younger, and were made before the imbbcfr 
tion of the original text by Qruasti, H. W. L, 


THE ARTIST 

Nothino the greatest artist can coneeiTe 
That every marble block doth not confine 
Within it^lf ; and only its design 
The hand that follows intellect can 
achieve. 

The ill I flee, the good that I believe. 

In thee, fair lady, lofty and divine, 

Thus hidden be ; and so that death be 
mine, 

Art of desired success doth me bereave. 

Love IS not guilty, then, nor tby fair face. 
Nor fortune, cruelty, nor great disdain, 
Of my disgrace, nor chance nor destiny, 

If in thy heart both death and love find 
place 

At the same time, and if my humble 
brain, 

Burning, can nothing draw but death 
from thee. 


n 


spair ; 

Ah t would that thou wert stronger, or less 
fair, 

That they might fear thee more, or love 
thee less, 

Who in the splendor of thy loveliness 

Seem wasting, yet to mortal combat 
dare ! 

Then itom the Alps I should not see de- 
scending 

Such torrents of armed men, nor Gallic 
horde 

Drinking the wave of Fo, distained with 
gore, 

Nor should I see thee girded with a 
sword 

Not thine, and with the stranger’s arm 
contending, 

Victor or vanqniidied, slave forever* 
more. 


FIRE 

Not without Are can any workman mould 
The iron to his preconceived design. 

Nor can the artist without fire refine 
And purify from all its dniss the gold ; 

Nor can revive the phoenix, we are told. 
Except by fire. Hence, if such death be 
mine, 

I hope to rise agfaio ^ith the divine. 
Whom death augments, and time cannot 
make old. 

0 sweet, sweet death I O fortunate fire 
that bums 

Within me still to renovate my days, 
Though I am almost number^ with the 
^ad I 

If by its nature unto heaven returns 
This element, me, kindled in its Haae, 
Will it bear upwi^ when my life la lbd« 
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V 




YOUTH AND AGE 

Ob gire me back the days when loose and , 
bea I 

To mj blind passion were the curb and 
rein, 

Oh gire me back the angelie face again, 
With which all virtue buned seems to 
be! 

Oh give my panting footsteps back to me, 
That are m age so slow and fraught with 
pain, 

And dre and moisture in the heart and 
brain, 

If thou wouldst have me bum and weep 
for thee I 

If it be true thou livest alone. Amor, 

On the sweet -bitter tears of human 
hearts, 

In an old man thon eanst not wake de- 
sire ; 

Souls that have almost reached the other 
shore 

Of a diviner love should feel the darts. 
And be as tinder to a hoher hre. 


IV 

OLD AGE 

The course of my long life hath reached at 
last, 

In fragile bark o’er a tempestuous sea, 

The common harbor, where must ren- 
dered be 

Account of all the actions of the past. 

The impassioned phantasy, that, vague and 
vast, 

Made art an idol and a king to me. 

Was an illusion, and but vanity 

Were the desires that lured me and 
harassed. 

Ilse dreams of love, that were so sweet of 
yore. 

What are they now, wl^n two deaths 
may be mine, — 

One sure, and one forecasting its alarms ? 

faln^ng and sculpture satisfy no more 

The soul now tunilng to the love BI-* 
vine, 

That oped, to emteee u%on the cross Its 
' arms. 


TO VJTTORIA COLONNA 

Lady, how can it chance — yet this we 
see 

In long experience — that will longer 
last 

A living image carved from quarries 
vast 

Than its own maker, who dies pres* 
ently ? 

Cause yieldeth to effect if this so be, 

And even Nature is by Art surpassed 
Tins know’ I, who to Art have given the 
past. 

But see that Time is breaking faith with 
me. 

Perhaps on both of us long life can I 
Either in color or in stone bestow, 

By now portraying each in look and 
mien ; 

So that a thonsand years after we die^ 

How fair thou wast, and I how of 
woe, 

And wherefore I so loved thee, may be 
seen. 


VI 

TO VITTORIA COLONNA 

When the prime mover of my many sighs 
Heaven took through death from out her 
earthly place, 

Nature, that never made so fair a face, 
Bemsdned ashamed, and tears were in all 
eyes, 

O fate, unheeding my impassioned cries I 
O hopes fallacious * O thou spmt of 
grace, 

Where art thou now ? Earth holds in 
its embrace 

Thy lovely limbs, thy holy thoughts the 
skies ^ 

Vainly did cniel death attempt to stay 
The rumor of thy virtuous renown, 

That Lethe’s waters could not wash away i 

A thousand leaves, since he hath stricken 
thee down. 

Speak of thee, nor to thee could Heaven 
convey, 

Except through death, a refuge and a 
crown 
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\'n 

DANTE 

What should be said of him cannot l>e 
said ; 

By too great splendor is his name at- 
tended ; 

To bkme is easier those who him of- 
fended. 

Than reach the faintest glory round him 
shed. 

This man descended to the doomed and 
dead 

For our instruction ; then to God as- 
cended ; 

Heaven opened wide to him its portals 
splendid, 

Who from Ms country’s, closed against | 
him, bed. 

Ungrateful land I To its own prejudice 

Kurse of his fortunes ; and thk showeth 
well 

That the most perfect most of grief shall 
see. 

Among a thousand proofs let one suffice, 

That as his exile hath no parallel, 

Ne’er walked the earth a greater man 
than he. 


vin 

CANZONE 

Ah me f ah me ! when tMnking of the 
years, 

The vanished years, alas, I do not find 

Among them all one day that was my 
own I 

Fallacious hopes, desires of the unknown, 

Lamenting, loving, burning, and in 
tears, 

(For human passions all have stirred my 
mind,) 

Have held me, now I feel and know, con- 
fined 

Both from the true and good still far 
away. 

I perish day by day ; 

The sunshine fails, the shadows grow more 
dreary, 

And I am nhar to fall, infirm and weary. 


THE NATURE OF LOVE 

BY GUIDO GUINIZELLI 
To noble heart Lo\e doth for shelter 

fly, 

As seeks the bird the forest’s leafy shade ; 
Love was not felt till noble heart beat 

Nor M'fore love the noble heart was made. 

boon as the sun’s broad fiame 
Was formed, so soon the clear light filled the 
air ; 

Yet was not till he came • 

So io\e spnngs up in noble breasts, and 
there 

Has Its appointed space, 

As heat m the blight fiaznes finds its allotted 
place. 

Kindles in noble heart the fire of love. 

As hidden virtue in the precious stone : 
This virtue comes not from the stars 
above. 

Till round it the ennobling sun has shone : 

But when bis powerful blaze 
Has drawn forth what was vile, the stars 
impart 

Strange vntue in their rays ; 

And thus when Nature doth create the 
heart 

Noble and pure and high, 

Like virtue man the star, love comes from 
woman’s eye. 


FROM THE PORTUGUESE 

SONG 

BY GIL VICENTE 

If thou art sleeping, maiden, 

Awake, and open thy door. 

*Tis the break of day, and we must away, 
O’er meadow, and mount, and moor. 

Wait not to find thy slippers, 

But come with thy naked feet : 

We shall have to pass through the dew^ 
grass, 

And waters wide and fieei 
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FROM EASTERN SOURCES 
THE FUGITIVE 

A TARTAR SOVG 


** He is gone to the desert land ! 

I eau see the shming mane 
Of his horse on the distant plain. 

As he rides with his Kossak band ! 

** Come back, rebellious one ! 

Let thy proud heart relent ; 

Come back to my tall, white tent, 
Come back, my only son I 

" Thy hand in freedom shall 
Cast thy hawks, when niornmg breaks, 
On the swans of the Seven Lakes, 

On the lakes of Karajai. 

** I wiB give thee leave to stray 
And pasture thy hunting steeds 
In the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday. 

« I will give thee my coat of maB, 

Of softest leather made. 

With choicest steel inlaid ; 

Will not all this prevail 

n 

•* This hand no longer shall 
Cast my hawks, when morning breaks. 
On the swans of the Seven Lakes, 

On the lakes of Karajal* 

** I will no longer stray 
And pasture my hunting steeds 
In the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday^ 

** though thou give me thy coat of mail, 
sflitest leather made, 

With choicest steel inlaid, 

All this eannot prevail. 

rl^t hast thoa, O Khan, 

To me, who am mine own, 

Who am i^ve to God alone. 

And not to any man ? 


" God will appoint the day 
When I agam shall he 
By the blue, shallow sea, 

Where the steel-bright sturgeons play. 

“ God, who doth care for me, 

In the barren ^wilderness, 

On unknown hills, no less 
Will my companion be. 

‘‘ When I wander lonely and lost 
In the wind ; when I watch at night 
Like a hungry wolf, and am white 
And cohered with hoar-frost ; 

“ Yea, wheresoever I be, 

In the yellow desert sands. 

In mountains or unknown lauds, 

Allah will care for me ! ” 


in 

Then Sobra, the old, old man, — 
Three hundred and sixty years 
Had he bved in tins land of tears, 
Bowed down and said, O Khan ! 

‘‘ If yon bid me, I w-ill speak 
There ’s no sap m dry grass, 

No marrow in dry bones I Alas, 
The mind of old men is weak I 

** I am old, I am very old : 

I have seen the primeval man, 

I have seen the great Genghis Khan, 
Arrayed in his robes of gold. 

« What I say to yon is the truth ; 

And I say to you, O Khan, 

Pursue not the star-white man, 
Pursue not the beautiful youth. 

Him the Almighty made, 

And brought him forth of the light 
At the verge and end of the night, 
When men on the mountain prayed. 

" He was bom at the break of day, 
When abroad the angels walk ; 

He hath listened to their talk, 

And he knoweth what they say 

** Gifted with Allah’s grace. 

Like the moon of Rmnazan 
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When it shines m the skies, O Khan, 
Is the light of his beautiful face. 

When lirst on eai^th he trod, 

The first words that he said 
Were these, as he stood and prayed, 
‘ There is no God hut God 1 ’ 

And he shall be king of men. 

For Allah hath heard his prater, 
And the Archangel in the air, 
Gabriel, bath said, Amen ! ” 


THE SIEGE OF KAZAN 

Black are the moors before Kazan, 

And tbeir stagnant vraters smell of 
blood : 

I said in my heart, with horse and man, 

I will swim across this shallow flood. 

Under the feet of Argamack, 

Like new moons were the shoes he bare, 
Silken trappings hun^ on his back, 

In a talisman on ms neck, a prayer. 

My warriors, thought I, are following me ; 

But when I looked behind, alas 1 
Not one of all the band could I see, 

All had sunk in the black morass t 

Where are our shallow fords ? and where 
The power of Kazan with its fourfold 
gates? 

From the prison windows our maidens fair 
Talk of us still through the iron grates. 

We cannot hear them ; for horse and man 
Lie buried deep in the dark abyss I 
Ah! the black day hath come down on 
Kazan I 

Ah ! was ever a grief like this ? 


THE BOY AND THE BROOK 

Bowk from yon distant mountain height 
The brooMet Bows through the village 
street ; 

A boy comes forth to wash his hands, 
Wasmng, yes, washing, there he stands, 

In the water cool «nd sweeL 


Brook, from what mountain dost thou 
come ^ 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 

I come from yon mountain high and cold 
Where heth the new snow on the old. 

And melts in the summer heat. 

I 

i Brook, to what river dost thou go ? 

1 O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 
i' I go to the rivei there below 
Where in bunches the violets grow, 
s And sun and shadow' meet. 

; Brook, to wliat garden dost thou go? 

O iny biooklet c<xil and sweet I 
I go to the garden in the vale 
Where all night long the nightingale 
I Her love-song doth repeat. 

Brook, to what fountain dost thou go ? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ^ 

I go to the fonntam at whose bnnk 
The maid that loves thee comes to drinky 
; And whenever she looks therem, 

I I rise to meet her, and kiss her chin, 
j And my joy is then complete. 


TO THE STORK 

Welcome, O Stork I that dost wing 
Thy flight from the far-away I 

Thou hast brought us the signs of Spring; 
Thou hast made our sad hearts gay. 

Descend, O Stork I descend 
Upon our roof to rest ; 

In our ash-tree, O my friend, 

My darling, make thy nest- 

To thee, O Stork, I complain, 

O Stork, to thee I impart 

The thousand sorrows, the pain 
And aching of my heart. 

When thou away didst go, 

Away from this tree of ours. 

The withering winds did blow, 

And dried up all the flowers. 

Bark grew the IniUismt sky. 

Cloudy and dark and drear ; 

They were breaMng the snow on high. 
And winter was drawing near. 
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From Yaraca’s toekv wall, 

From tlie rock of Yaraca uiirolledi, 
The snow came and covered ali. 

And the green meadow was cold 

0 Stork, om garden with snow 
Was liidden away aud lost, 

And the rose-trees "that in it grow 
Were withered by snow and f»*ost. 


FROM THE LATIN 
VIRGIL’S FIRST ECLOGUE 

MELIBOBCS. 

TiTYRrs, thou in the shade of a spreading 
beech tree recbning 

^leditatest, with slender pipe, the Muse of 
the woodlands. 

We our country’s bounds and pleasant pas- 
tures relinquish. 

We our country fly ; thou, Tityrus, stretched 
ill the shadow, 

Teaehest the woods to resound with the 
name of the fair Amaryllis. 

TITTBfS, 

O Meliboeus, a god for us this leisure 
created. 

For he will be unto me a god forever ; his 
altar 

Oftentimes shall imbue a tender lamb from 
our sheepfolds. 

He, my heifers to wander at large, and 
myself, as thou seest. 

On my rustic reed to play what I will, hath 
permitted. 

MELIBCETCS. 

Truly I envy not, I marvel rather ; on all 
sides 

In all the flelds is such trouble. Behold, 
my goats I am driving, 

Heartsick, further away ; this one scarce, 
Tityrus, lead I ; 

For having here yeaned twins just now 
among the dense hazels, 

Hope of the flock, ah me i on the naked 
flint she hath left them. 

Often this evil to me, if my mind had not 
been insensate, 

Oak trees stricken by heaven predicted, as 
now I remember ; 


‘ Often the simster crow from the hollew 
I ilex predicted. 

I Nevertheless, wdio this god may be, 0 
; Tityrus, tell me. 

I TIXYUUS 

I O Melibceus, the city that they call Rome, 
i I imagined, 

I Foolish I ! to be like this of ours, where 
often ive shepheidu 

I Wonted are to drive down of our ewes the 
I delicate oflsprmg. 

j Thus w^helps like unto dogs had I known, 
and kids to their mothers, 
j Thus to compare great things with small 
j had I been aeciistoraed 

I But this among other cities its head as far 
1 hath exalted 

i As the cypresses do among the lissome 
viburnums. 

MELIBCECS. 

And what so great occasion of seeing Rome 
hath possessed thee ? 

TITYRUS. 

Liberty, which, though late, looked upon 
me in my inertness, 

After the time when my beard fell whiter 
from me in shaving, 

Tet she looked upon me, and came to me 
after a long while, 

Since Amaryllis possesses and Galatea hath 
left me. 

For I will even confess that w'hile Galatea 
possessed me 

Neither care of my flock nor hope of 
liberty was there. 

Though from my wattled folds there went 
forth many a victim, 

And the unctuous cheese was pressed for 
the city ungrateful, 

Never did my right hand return home 
heavy with money. 

lOJUBCBUS. 

X have wondered why sad thou invokedst 
the gods, Amaryllis, 

And for whom thou didst su€er the apples 
to hang on the branches ! 

Tityrus hence was absent I Thee, Tityrus, 
even the pine trees, 

Thee the very fountains, the very copses 
were c^ing. 
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TIXYKCS. 


MEUBiEUS 


What could I do? So power had I to 
escape from my bondage, 

^Tor had I power elsewhere to recognize 

f ids so propitious, 

beheld that youth, to whom each 
year, Mehbceus, 

During twice six days ascends the smoke 
of our altars 

Here first gave he pesponse to me soliciting 
favor : 

‘‘Feed as before your heifers, ye boys, and 
yoke up your bullocks ’* 

MEtlBaX’S. 


But we hence shall go, a part to the thirsty 
Africs, 

Part to Scythia come, and the rapid Cretan 
Oaxes, 

And to the Britons from all the universe 
utterly sundered. 

Ah, shall I ever, a long time hence, the 
bounds of my country 

And the roof of my lowly cottage covered 
with greenswaiti 

Seemg, with wonder behold, — tny king- 
doms, a handful ot wheat-ears I 

Shall an impious soldier possess tliese lands 
newlv cultured, 

I And these fields of corn a barbarian ? Lo, 


Fortunate old man ! So then thy fields j 
will be left thee, i 

And large enough for thee, though naked ^ 
stone and the marish 

All thy pasture-lands with the dreggy rush 
may encompass. 

Ko unaccustomed food thy gravid ewes 
shall endanger, 

Nor of the neighboring flock the dire eon- I 
tagion infect them | 

Fortunate old man I Here among familiar j 
..ivers, 

And these sacred founts, slialt thou take 
the shadowy coolness 

On this side, a hedge along the neighboring 
cross-road. 

Where Hyblasan bees ever feed on the 


whither di&cuid 

Us wretched people hath brought ! for 
whom our fields we e planted ! 

Graft, Melibceus, thy pear trees now, put m 
, order thy vineyards 

f Go, my goats, go hence, my flocks so happy 
aforetime 

Xever again henceforth outstretched in my 
veidurous cavern 

Shall I behold you afar from the bushy 
precipice hanging 

Songs no more shall I sing ; not with me 
ye goats, as your shepherd, 

Shall ye browse on the bitter willow or 
blooming laburnum, 

TXTYBCS 


fiower of the willow, 

Often with gentle susurrus to fall asleep 
shall persuade thee. 

Fonder, beneath the high rock, the pruner 
shall sing to the breezes, 

ISTor meanwhile shall thy heart’s delight, 
the hoarse wood-pigeons, 

ISSTor the turtle-dove cease to mourn from 
aerial elm trees. 

riTTBrs* 

Therefore the agile stags shall sooner feed 
in the ether, 

And the billows leave the fishes bare on the 
searshore, 

Sooner, the border-lands of both overpassed, 
shall the exiled 

Parthian drink of the Soane, or the German 
drink of the Tigris, 

Than the face of him &all glide away from 
my bosom ! 


iN'evertheless, this night together with me 
canst thou rest thee 

Here on the verdant leaver ; for us there 
are mellowing apples, 

Chestnuts soft to the touch, and clouted 
cream m abundance ; 

And the high roofs now of the villages 
smoke in the distance, 

And from the lofty mountains are falling 
larger the shadows. 

OVID IK EXILE 

AT TOMIS, IK BESSARABIA, \EAR THE 
MOUTHS OF THE 0AKUEE 

Tristia, Book III., Elegv x. 

Sbouxjd any one there in Borne remember 
Ovid the exile. 

And, without me, my name still in the 
city survive • 
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Tell Mm that under stars ^hieh never set \ 
in the ocean < 

I am existing still, here m a barbarous ^ 
laud. 

Fierce Sannatiaus encompass me round, 
and the Bessi and Getfe ; 

Names how unworthy to be sung by a ! 
genius like mine 1 

Yet when the air is warm, intervening Ister 
defends us : 

He, as he flows, repels inroads of war 
with his waves. 

But when the dSsmal winter reveals its hid- 
eous aspect, 

When all the earth becomes white with a 
marble-like frost ; 

And when Boreas is loosed, and the snow 
hurled uuder Arcturus, 

Then these nations, in sooth, shudder 
and shiver with cold. 

Deep lies the snow, and neither the sun nor 
the rain can dissolve it ; 

Boreas hardens it still, makes it forever 
remain. 

Hence, ere the first has melt^ away, an- 
other succeeds it. 

And two years it is wont, in many places, 
to He. 

And so great is the power of the North- 
wind awakened, it levels 

Lofty towers with the ground, roofs up- 
lifted bears ofP« 

Wrapped in skins, and with trousers sewed, 
they contend with the weather. 

And their faces alone of the whole body 
are seen. 

Often their tresses, when shaken, with pen- 
dent icicles tiidcle, 

And ^ir whitened beards shine with 
the gathering frost. 

Wines consolidate stand, preserving the 
flhe v^sels ; 

No tncee diraughts of wine, — ptoes pre- 


Why should I tell jou hon all the liters 
are frozen and solid, 

And from out of the lake frangible nater 
la dug ? 

Ister, — no narrower stream than the river 
that bears the papyrus, — 

Which through its many mouths mingles 
its waves with the deep ; 

Ister, with hardening winds, congeals its 
cerulean waters, 

Under a roof of ice winding its way to 
the sea. 

There where ships have sailed, men go on 
foot ; and the billows, 

Solid made by the frost, hoof-beats of 
horses indent. 

Over unwonted bridges, with water gliding 
beneath them, 

The Sarmatian steers drag their barba- 
rian carts. 

Scarcely shall I be believed ; yet when 
naught is gained by a falsehood, 

Absolute credence then should to a wit- 
ness be given. 

X have beheld the vast Black Sea of ice all 
compacted, 

And a sHppety crust pressing its motion- 
less tides. 

*T is not enough to have seen, I have trod-' 
den this indurate ocean ; 

Dry shod passed my foot over its upper- 
most wave. 

If thou hadst had of old such a sea as this 
is, Leander I 

Then thy death had not been charged as 
a crime to the Strait. 

Nor can the curved dolphins uplift them- 
selves from the water ; 

All their struggles to rise merciless wln^ 
ter prevents ; 

And though Boreas sound with roar of 
wings in commotion, 

In the blockaded gulf never a wave will 
iiierebe ; 
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And the ships wiU stand hemmed in by the 
frost, as in marble. 

Nor will the oar have power through the ' 
stiff waters to cleave. 

Fast-bound in the ice have I seen the fishes 
adhering, 

Yet notwithstanding this some of them 
still were alive 

Hence, if the savage strength of omnipo- i 
tent Boreas freezes 

Whether the salt-sea wave, whether the 
refluent stream, — 

Straightway, — the Ister made level by arid . 
blasts of the North-wind, — 

Comes the barbaric foe borne on his i 
swift-footed steed ; 

Foe, that powerful made by his steed and 
his far-flying arrows, 

All the neighboring land void of inhabit- 
ants makes. 

Some take flight, and none being left to de- 
fend their possessions, 

Unprotected, tbeir goods pillage and 
plunder become ; 

Cattle and creaking carts, the little wealth 
of the country. 

And what riches beside indigent peasants 
possess. 

Some as captives are driven along, their 
hands bound behind them, 

Looking backward in vain toward tbeir 
Lares and lands* 

Others, transfixed with barbbd arrows, in 
agony perish* 

For the swift arrow-heads all have in 
poison been dipped* 

What they cannot carry or lead away they 
demolish. 

And the hostile flames burn ap the inno- 
cent cots, 

Even when there is peace> the fear of war 
is impending ; 

N<me, wi& the plonghsiwe i^essed, fur* 
lows the seal any more. 


Either this region sees, or fears a foe that 
it sees not, 

And the sluggish land slumbers m utter 
neglect. 

No sweet gmpe lies hidden here in the 
shade of its vine-leaves. 

No fermenting must flUs and overflows 
the deep vats. 

Apples the region denies ; nor would 
Aeontius have found here 
Aught upon which to write words for his 
mistress to read. 

Naked and barren plains without leaves or 
trees we behold here, — 

Places, alas I unto which no happy man 
would repair. 

Since then this mighty orb lies open so 
wide upon aU sides, 

Has this region been found only my 
prison to be ? 


Tristia, Book HI., Elegy XII. 

Now tiie i.ephyrs diminish the cold, and the 
year being ended, 

Winter Mseotian seems longer than ever 
before ; 

And the Earn that bore unsafely the bur 
den of Helle, 

Now makes the hours of the day equal 
with those of the night. 

Now the boys and the laughing girls the 
violet gather, 

Which the fields bding forth, nobody 
sowing the seed. 

Now the meadows are blooming with flow- 
ers of various colors, 

And with untaught throats carol the 
garrulous birds. 

Now the swallow, to shun the crime of her 
merciless mother, 

Under the rafters ImiMs cradto and 
dear little homes ; 
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Aad the blade that lay hid, covered up in 
the furrows of Ceres, 

Now’ from the tepid ground raises its 
delicate head 

Where there is ever a vine, the bud shoots 
foi-th from the tendrils, 

But from the Getic shore distant afar is 
the vine f 

Where there is ever a tree, on the tree the 
branches are swelhng, 

But from the Getic land distant afar is 
the tree ! 

Now it is holiday there in Horae, and to 
games m due order 

Give place the windy wars of the vocifer- 
ous bar. 

Now they are riding the hoi*ses ; with hght 
arras now they are playing, 

Now with the ball, and now round rolls 
the swift-flyiug hoop : 

Now, when the young athlete with flowing 
oil is anointed, 

He in the Virgin’s Fount bathes, over- 
wearied, his limbs 

Thrives the stage ; and applause, with 
voices at variance, thunders, 

And the Theatres three for the three 
Forums resound. 

Four times happy is he, and times without 
number is happy. 

Who the city of Rome, uninterdicted, en- 
joys. 

But all I see is the snow in the vernal sun- 
shine dissolving, 

And tlm waters no more delved from the 
indurate lake. 

Nor is the sea now frozen, nor as before 
o’er the Ister 

Comes the Sannatian boor driving his 
stridulous cart. 

Hitherward, nevertheless, some keels al- 
ready are steering. 

And on this Fontic shore alien vessels 
win be. 


Eagerly shall I run to the sailor, and, hav iiig 
saluted, 

Who he may be, I shall ask ; wherefore 
and whence he hath come. 

Sti-auge indeed will it be, if he come not 
from regions adjacent, 

And incautious unless ploughing the 
neighboring sea. 

Rarely a manner over the deep from Italy 
passes, 

Rarely he comes to these shores, wholly 
of harbors devoid. 

Whether he knoweth Greek, or whether in 
Latin he speaketh, 

Surely on this account he the more wel- 
come will be. 

Also perchance from the mouth of the 
Strait and the waters Propontic, 

Unto the steady South-wind, some one is 
spreading his sails. 

Whosoever he is, the news he can faithfully 
tell me, 

Which may become a part and an ap- 
proach to the truth. 

He, I pray, may be able to tell me tbe 
triumphs of Csesar, 

Which he has heard of, and vows paid 
to the Latian Jove ; 

And that thy sorrowful head, Germania, 
thou, the rebellious, 

Under the feet, at last, of the Great 
Captain hast laid. 

Whoso shall tell me these things, that not 
to have seen will afflict me, 

Forthwith unto my house welcomed as 
guest shall be be. 

Woe is me I Is the bouse of Ovid in Scy- 
thian lands now ? 

And doth punishment now give me its 
place for a home ? 

Grant, ye gods, that Osssar make this not 
my house and my homestead, 

But decree it to be only the inn of my 
pain. 
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L JUVENILE POEMS 

Whex Mp* Loi^ellow made his first collec- 
tion of poems m Voices of the he included 
a group of Earlier Eoems^ bat printed only seven 
out of a number which bore ins iiutials or are 
directly traceable to him. He chose these, 
doubtless, not as specimens of his youthful 
■ttork, but because, of aH that he had wntren 
ten years or more before, they only appeared 
to him to have poetic quahties which he could 
regard with any complacency. It is not likely 
that any readers will be found to contravene bis , 
ludgment m the omission of the other \erses, | 
out since this edition is intended for the stu- | 
<lent as well as for the general reader, it has t 
been thought best to pniit here those poetical | 
exercises which cunous investigators have re- 
covered from the obscurity lu which S^lr. Long- 
fellow was entirely wiBmg to leave them They 
are pranted in as nearly chronological order as 
may be. 

THE BATTLE OF LOVELL’S POND 

Mr Longfellow’* first verses, so far as knows, pnnted m 
the Portland Gmette^ Ko-rember 17, icfiSQ 

Cold, cold is the north wind and rude is the blast 
That sweeps like a humcane loudly and last, 

As It moans through the tall waving pines lone and 
drear, 

Sighs a requiem sad o’er the wairior’s bier. 

The war-whoop is still, and the savage’s yell 
Has sunk into silence along the wild dell ; 

The din of the battle, the tumult, is o’er, 

And the war-clarion’s voice is now heard no more. 

The warriors that fought for their country, and bled. 
Have sunk to their r^t; the damp earth ia their 
bed, 

Ko stone tells the place where their aslms repMe, 

Nor points out the spot from the graves of their foes. 

They died in their glory, surrounded by fame, 

And Victory’s loud trump their death did proclaim $ 
They are dead , but they live m each Patii^’s bnuuit. 
And their names are engraven on honor’s hr%ht crest. 

Hxmcr. 

TO TAKTHE 

Witmf Upon the western cloud 
Hang day’s fading roses, 

When the linnet sii^ aloud 
And the twiKght elcwes, — • 

As 1 mark the mom-w^wn imring 
By the twisted Imfly. 

Pbnalve tbot^hts of thee Shall bring 
Lnve''s own mebmeholly* 


XiO, the crescent moon on high 
Lights the half-cnoked fountam, 
Wandering winds steal sadly by 
From the hazy mountain. 

Yet that moon snail wax and waa% 
Summer winds pass over, — 

Ne’er the heart iliall love again 
Of the slighted lOver I 

When the russet autumn brings 
Blighting to the f urest, 

Twisted close the ivy clii^s 
To the oak that ’a hoarest; 

So the love of otlier days 
Cheers the broken-hearted ; 

But if once our love decays 
’T IS for aye departed. 

When the hoar-frost nips the leaf. 
Pale and sear it bngers, 

Wasted m its beauty brief 
By decay’s cold fingers , 

Yet unchanged it ne’er ag^n 
Shall Its bloom recover , — 

Thus the heart shall a>e remam 
Of tlie slighted lover. 

Love is like the songs we hear 
O’er the moonlit ocean ; 

Youth, the spring-time of a year 
Pasi^ m Love’s devotion t 
Eoses of their bloom bereft 
Breathe a fragrance sweeter ; 
Beauty has no fragrance left 
3b(mgh its Moom is fieeter. 

Then when tranquil evening throws 
TwQlghtr shades above th^, 

And when early monung glows,— 
Think on those that love thee t 
For an interval of years 
We ere long must sever, 

But the hearts that love endmurs 
Shall be parted never. 


THANKSGIVING 

WuBsr first in ancient time, &om Jubal’s tongue 
The tuneful antbem filled the momfiig air, 

To sacred hymnmgs and elysian song 
Bis mune-breathing shell the minslrei woke. 
Bevotm breathed aloud from every chord 
The voice of praise was heard in eve^ tone. 

And prayer and thanks to Him, the l^rml One 
To Him, that with bright inspiration tfiuched 
The high and gitted lyre of heavenly song. 

And warmed the soul with new vitahty. 

A stirring energy through Kalure Invmthotl ’ 

!l%ie voice of adoration from her broke, 

Swelling aloud m every breeae, and heard 
Long In ttm sullen waterfall, what time 
Soft Spring or hoary Autumn threw on eArth 
Its bloom or bhghtmg , when the summer smiled , 
Or Winter o’er the year’s sspukhre mourned. 
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The was there ; a nameless spmt 
Moved m the breasts of men to do him homage ; 

And when the mommg smiled^ or evening pale 
Hung weepmg o'er the melancholy urn, 

They came beneath the broad, o'erarching trees, 

And m their tremulous shadow worshippra oft. 

Where pale the vine clung toond their simple al- 
tars. 

And gray moss mantling hung Above was heard 
The melody of wmds, breathed oat as the green trees 
Bowed to their quivering touch In living l^nty , 

And birds sang mxth their cheerful hymns. Below, 
The br^ht ana widely wandering rivulet 
Struggled and gushed amongst the tangled roots 
That choked its reedy fountain, and dark rocks 
Worn smooth by the coxDdiant cxirrent. Even there 
The listless wave, that stole with mellow voice 
Wheie reeds grew rank on the roshy-fringed brink, 
And the green sedge bent to the wandermg wind, 

Sang with a cheertul song of sweet tranquillity 
Men felt the heavenly iniiuauce , and it stole 
Bike balm into their hearts, till all was peace 
And even the air they breathed, the light they saw. 
Became religion , for the ethereal spirit 
That to soft music wakes the chords of feeling, 

And mellows eveiything to beauty, moved 
With cheering euergy within them breasts 
And made aE holy there, for all was love 
The momuig stars, that sweetly sang tc^ther ; 

The moon, that hung at mght m the mid-sky, 
Ilayspnng and eventide ; and all the fair 
And beautiful forms of nature, had a voice 
Of eloquent worship. Ocean, with its tides 
Swelling and deep, where low the infant storm 
Hung on his dun, dark cloud, and heavily beat 
The pulses of the sea, sent forth a voice 
Of awful adoration to the spirit 
That, wrapt m darkness, moved upon its face 
And when the bow of evenu^ arched the east, 

Or, in the moonlight pale, the curling wave 
Eismed with a sweet embrace the searwom beach. 

And the song of winds came o'er the waters, 

The mingled melody of wind and wave 
Touched like a heavenly anthem on the ear { 

For it arose a tuneful hymn of worship. 

And have our hearts grown oold ? Are there on earth 
Ko pure reS^stions caught from heavenly Eght ? 

Have our mute Ups no hymn, our souls no aong ? 

Bet him that in the summer-day of youth 
Keeps pure the holy fount of youthM feelbag. 

And him that in the nightfall of his years 
SaetM down in his Met sleep, and shuts in peace 
‘His dim, pale eyes on life's short wayfaring, 
j^se Him that rules the destiny of mao. 


AUTUMNAL NIGHTFALL 

Eoukd Autumn^s mouldering nm 
Bond mourns the ohiH and cheerless gsle^ 
When ni^tfall shades the quiet vsle 
And stars in beauty bora 

»T IS the year's evanide. 

The wind, w one 3iat%hs in pain 
O'er mys that ne'er will bloom aiidn 
lloums on the far hOWe. 

And yet my pensive eye 
Bests on the faint blue monnttdn long ; 
And lor tbet lafry«lsnd of song, 
mt Ilea beyond, 

Tim m<mn unimils her brow s 
her nimj^ 

And the her si^ otelkwing 
The veH^ dieegw below. 


tTpon the hazel gray 

i The lyre of Autumn hangs unstrung 

I And o'er its tremulous chords axe lung 
I The fringes of decay 

^ I stand deep musing here, 

I Beneath the dark and motionless beech, 

Whilst wandering winds of nightfall reach 
^ My melancholy ear 

I The air breathes chill and free 

I A spmt m soft music calls 

From Autumn's gray and moss-grown halls, 
And round her withered tree 

The hoar and mantled oak, 

With moss and twisted ivy brown, 

Bends in its bfeless beauty down 
Where weeds the fountain choke* 

That fountain's hollow voice 
Echoes the sound of precious things ; 

Of early feelmg's tuneful springs 
Choked with onr blighted }oys 

Leaves, that the night-wind bears 
To earth's cold bosom with a sigh, 

Are types of our mortality, 

And of our fading years 

The tree that shades the plam, 

Wastmg and hoar as time decays, 

Spring shall renew with cheerful days,— 
But not my joys again. 


ITALIAN SCENERY 

Kxobt rests m beauty <m Mont Alto* 

Beneath its ^lade the beauteous Amo sleeps 
In YaHombrosa'a bosom, and dark trees 
Bend with a calm and quiet shadow down 
Hpon the beauty of that silent nver. 

Sidll m the west a melancholy smile 
Mantles the bps of day, and twQigdxt pale 
Moves like a spectre m the dosby sky. 

While eve's sweet star on the fast-fadisg year 
Smiles calmly. Music steals at intervals 
Across the water, with a tremulous swell, 

From out the upland dingle of taUdrs ; 

And a faint footfall sounds, where, dun and dark. 
Hangs the gray wSlow from the nver's brink, 
O'ershadowing its current Slowly there 
The lover's gondola drops down the steeam, 

Silent, save when its dipping oar is heard, 

Or m its eddy sighs the nppling wave. 

Mouldering m moss-grown through the lapse of years 
In motAoalee» beauty stands the giant oak. 

Whilst those that saw its green and flounahing youth 
Are gone and are forgotten Soft the fount. 

Whose secret springs the star-light pale discloses, 
Gushes in hollow music ; and beyond 
The broader river mesps iteadent way. 

Mingling a silver current with that sea, 

Whose waters have no tides, coming nor going. 

On noiselaBa wmg along that fair blue sea 
The halcyon Bits ; and, where the wenned Btorin 
Left a loud moaning, all is peace again* 

Acalm IS on the deep The winds thateame 
O'er tee dai^ seaHSurge with a tremulous breatliing, 
And monmed on the dark cliff where weeds grew rank 
And to tee autumual deate-dirge tee deep sea 
Heaved its los^liulkiwa, with a chserleas song 
£Eave pasted away to the cold earth again, 

BOte a wayfaring mourner. Sflqnti j 
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Cp from the cairn seal's dim aad distant verjEfp, 

Full and unveiled^ the moon’s broad disk emerges. 

On Tivoli, and where the fairy hoes 
Of autumn glow upon Abruzzi’s woods^ 

The silver light is spreading Far above. 
Encompassed with their thin, cold atmo&iihere. 

The Apenmnes uplift their snowy brows. 

Glowing with colder beauty, where unheard 
The eagle screams m the fathomless ether. 

And stays his wearied wmg Hera let us pause. 

The spmt of these solitudes —the soul 

That dwells withm these steep and ddficult places— 

Speaks a mystenous language to mine own, 

And brings unutterable musings. Earth 
Sleeps m the shades of nightfall, and (he sea 
Spreads like a thm blue haze beiouBath my feet ; 
'V^ilst the gray columns and the luonldermg tombs 
Of the Imperial City, hidden deep 
Beneath the mantle of their sliadows, rest 

My spirit looks on earth A heavenly voice 
Comes silently “ Dreamer, is earth thy dwelling ? 
Lo * nursed w ithm that fair and fruitful bosom, 
Which has sustained thy being, and withm 
The colder breast of Ocean, he the germs 
Of tbme own dissolution ’ E’en the air. 

That fans the clear blue sky, and gives thee strength, 
Up from the sullen lake of mouldering reeds. 

And the wide waste of forest, where the osier 
Thrives m the damp and motionless atmosphere, 

Shall bring the dire and wasting pestilence, 

And blight thy clieek. Dream thou of higher things 
This world IS not thy home i ” And yet my eye 
E(^s upon earth aig^iln. Bow beautiful. 

Where wild Velino heaves its sullen waves 
Down the high cliff of gray and shapeless granite. 
Hung on the curling mu^, the moonlight bow 
Arches the perilous river ’ A soft light 
Silvers the Albanian mountains, and the haze 
That rests upon their summits mellows down 
The austerer feafmen of their beauty Faint 
And dim-discovered glow the Sabine hills ; 

And, hstemng to the sea’s monotonous shell. 

High on the cliffs of Terracma stands 
The castle of the royal Goth m rums. 

But night is in her wane : day’s early ff ush 
Glows like a hectio m her fading cluBOk, 

Wasting its beauly. And the opening oawxt 
With cheerful lustre lights the royal city, 

Where, with its proud tiara of dark towersi 
It slee]^ upon its own romantic bay* 


THE LUNATIC GIRL 

Host beautiful, most gentle I Yet how lost 
To all that ij^addens the fair earth , the eye 
That watehed Imr being ; the maternal care 
That kept and nourish^ her $ and the calm light 
Biat steak fxmn our Own thoughts, and softly rests 
On youth’s green valleys and smooth-sliding waters. 
Alas ♦ few suns of life, and fewer winds, 

Had withered or had wasted the freeh rose 
Ths^ bloomed upon hear tdieek : but one chiU frost 
Came in that early autumn, when ripe thmmht 
la nch and beantifnl, and blighted it ; 

And the fair stalk gm las^d day by day, 

And drooped — and dro<^ed, and shed its many leaves. 
’T is said that some have dkd of love} and some, 

That once from beaul^’s Idgh romance had caught 
^e’s passtooale f^edwgs mad heart-wastfng ^ 

Her lover dbd at sea; sad they M felt 
A eoldneBs fear eadi other when tlw^ parted, 

But love returned again I and to her ear 


Came tidmgs that the ship which bore her lover 
Had suheniy gone down at sea, and all were lost. 

I saw her m her native vale, when high 
The .spinng lark up from the reedy river 
Mounted on cheerful puuoii and she sat 
Casting smooth peboles into a clear fountain. 

And marking how they sunk , and oft she Mghed 
For ium that penshed thus m the vast deep. 

^ She had a sei-aheli, that her lover brought 
, From the far-distant oc^an , and she preseed 
) Its smooth, cold lips unto her ear, and thought 
I It whispered tidings of the dark blue sea ; 

And sad, she cned, ** The tides are out ’ — and naw 
! 1 see Uis corse upon the stormy beach ’ ” 

Around her neck a string of rose-lipped sheltA, 

And coral, and white pearl, vms loosely hong; 

And close besiae her lay a delicate fan. 

Made of the halcyon’s blue wmg , and when 
i She looked upon it, it would calm lier thoughts 
I As that bird calms the ocean, — for it gate 
Motirnfu!, yet plcsuatuit, memory Once I marked. 
When through the mountaai hollows and green woodSi 
That bent beneath its footsteps, the loud wind 
Came with a vow e as of the restless deep, 

I She raised her head, and ou her pale, c»id cheek 
A beauty of diviner seeming came,* 

And then she (Spread her hands, and smiled, as if 
She welcomed a long-absent fnend, — and then 
Shrunk timorously back again, and wept. 

1 turned away a multitude of thoughts, 

Mournful and dark, were crowding on my mind $ 

And as I left that lost and ruined one, — 

A Imng monument that still on earth 
There is warm love mid deep uneenty, — 

She gazed upon the west, where the blue sky 
Held, hke an ocean, m its wide embrace 
Those fairy islands of bnght clcnd, that lay 
So calm and quietly m the thm ether. 

And then she pointed where, alone and high. 

One Uttle cloud sailed onward, like a lost 

And wandering bark, and fainter grew, sad famtur. 

And soon was swallowed up in the blue depths ; 

And, when it sunk away, she turned sgam 
With sad despondeim^ and tears to earth. 

Three long and weary months — yet not a whisper 
Of stem reproach for tbst cflid parting ’ Then 
She sat no longer by her favorite fountain ; 

She was at rest forever. 


THE VENETIAN GONOOUEk 

Hxbk rest the weary oar ’ — soft airs 
Breathe out in the o’erarching sky ; 

And Night— sweet Night — serenely wears 
A smile of peace . her noon ts nigh. 

Where the tall Sr in qcaet stands. 

And waves, embraeirffi the chaste shoree, 

Move over sea-sh^s ana bright sanda, 
hs heard the sound of dipping cam* 

Swift o’mr the wave the light bark springs, 
Xiove’s midnight hour ^wa Ifngiging naart 

And list t — his tunefnl viol strings 
The young Venetian Gondoher. 

Lo ^ on the sHver-nurzored de^ 

On earth, and her embosomed takes* 

And where the silent rivers sweep, 

Witm the thin eioitd break* 

Soft music brealte around, and dies 
On the oahn boeom of the sea ; 

WhiM in hm eel the nosliae siglMi 
Hear vespers to her muwrar. 
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At their dim altars how fair fonstia. 

In tender charity for those, 

Tliat, helpless left to !ife'’s rude storms. 
Have never found this calm repose 

The beH swings to its midnight chime, 
Relieved ai^ost th#* deep bine skj 
Haste ' — dip the oar agam — c is time 
To seek Genevra’s ladeony. 


THE angler's song 


^ IS of an Indian maid, whose fata 
Was saddened fay tne burst 
Of passion, that made de&olate 
The heart it filled at tir&t 
Her lover was false-hearted, — yet 
Her love she never could forget. 

It was a summer-daj , and bnght 
The sun was going down 
Tlie wave lay blushing in nch light 
Beneath the dark rock’s frown, 
And under the green maple s shade 
Her lover’s bridal feast was made. 


From the river’s plashy bank, 

Where the sedge grows green and rank, 
And the twisted woodbme spnngs, 
Upward speeds the morning lark 
To its silver cloud — and hark ’ 

On his way the wocdnm sings. 

On the dim and misty lakes 
Gloriously the morning breaks, 

And the e^le ’s on his cloud — 
Whilst the wind, with sighmg, wooes 
To Its arms the chaste cold ooze, 

And the rustlmg reeds pipe loud. 

Where the embracing ivy holds 
Close the hoar elm in its folds, 

In the meadow’s fenny land, 

And the winding river sweeps 
Through its shallows and still deeps, 
Silent with my rod I stand. 

But when sultry suns are high 
Underneath the oak I lie 
As it shades the water’s edge. 

And I mark my line, away 
In the wheeling eddy, play, 

Tangling with the nver ^ge. 

When the eye of evmiing looks 
On green woods and winding brooks. 
And the wind righs o’er the lea, — 
Woods and streams, * I leave you then, 
While the shadow m the glen 
Lengthens by the greenwood tree. 


LOVER'S ROCK 


They showed ns, near the outlet of Sebugo, the Lover's 
Bock, from which an Indian maid threw herself down into 
the lake, when the guests were coming togetlier to the mar- 
riage lestival of her alse-hewted lover Jjsafjrcm a Tmv^ 
Jowmai 


Thierb is a love that cannot die ’ — 

And some their doom have met 
Heart-broken ----and gcme as stars go by. 

That rise, and bum, and set 
Thett dAy» were m Spring’s fallen leaf — 
Tendm' —and young — am bright —and brief. 

Thmre is a love that cannot die !— 

Aye— jfc mxmvm ^e grave j 
When life goes out with many a sigh, 

And earth takes what it gave, 

Its light IS on the home of those 
That heed not when the coM wind blowA 

With ^ there are sad records Id^t 
Qi llfe*s deolnting day i 

And how they passed away. 

And ym dai^ rsdk thwt swelb shove 
Its blue — has a tale cl love. 


She stood upon the rocky steep, 

Grief had her heart unstruxig, 

And far across the lake’s blue saeep 
Was heard the dirge she sung 
It ceased — and in the deep cold wave 
The Indian Girl has made her grave. 


DIRGE OVER A NAMELESS GRAVE 

By jon still nver, where the wave 
Is winding slow at evening’s close, 

The beech, upon a nameless grave 
Its sadly-movmg shadow throws. 

O’er the fair woods the sun looks down 
Upon the many-twinkling leaves. 

And twilight’s meUow shades are brown, 
Where daddy the green turf upheaves. 

The nver glides in silence there. 

And hardly waves the saplmg tree 

Sweet Sowers am sprmgmg, and the air 
Is full of balm — but where is she ' 

They bade her wed a son of pnde. 

And leave the hope she cherished long : 

She loved but one — and would not hide 
A love which knew a wrong. 

And months went sadly on — and years • 
And she was wasting day by day : 

At length she died — and many tears 
Were shed, that she should pass away. 

Then came a jerray old man, and knelt 
With bitter weeping by her tomb ; 

And others mourned for him, who felt 
That he had sealed a daughter’s doom. 

The funeral train has Itmg past on. 

And time wiped dry the father’s tear ! 

Farewell — lost maiden t — there is one 
That mourns thee yet — and he is here. 


A SONG OF SAVOY 

As the dim twilight shrouds 
The mountSiin’s purple crest, 

And Summer’s white and folded clouds 
Are giowii^ tu the west, 

Jjmd urnouts come up the rocky dell. 
And vtAees hail the evemng-beU. 

Fafi^ Is the goatherd’s song. 

And sighing comes the breeze *, 

The silent nver sweeps along 
Aniid liN&iidifiifif 

And the fun moon i^nes faintly there. 
And mmdc fills the evwsie^ air. 
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Beneath the waving Srs 
The tiukbng cymbahi sound * 

And as the wmd the foliage stirs, 

1 see the dancers bound 

Where the green branches, arched above, 
Bend over this fair scene of love 

And he IS tliere, that aonght 
Mj young heart long ago ’ 

But he has left me — though 1 thought 
He ne'er could leave me so. 

Ah ’ lover’s a owa — how trail arc they ! 
And his — were made but ;^esterday. 

Why comes he not ** I call 
In tears upon him yet . 

’T were better ne’er to love at all, 

Than love, and then forget ’ 

Wh> i onies he not Alas ’ I should 
Keclami him still, if weepmg could 

But aee — he leaves the glade, 

And beokons me .iwaj 
Be comes to seek his mountain maid I 

2 cannot chide his sta>. 

Glad sounds along the valley swell, 

And voices hail the evemng'bell 


THE INDIAN HLNTER 

When the summer harveat was gathered m, 

And the sheaf of the gleaner grew white and thin, 
4«d the ploughshare was in its furrow Mt, 

Where the stubble land liad bem lately cleft, 

An Indian hunter, with nnstniug bow, 

Looked down where the valley Uy stretched below. 

He was a stranger there, and all that ilay 
Had been out on the htUs, a perilous way, 

But the foot of the deer was far and fleet. 

And the wolf kept aloof from the hunter’s feet. 

And bitter feehngs leased o’er hnn then, 

As he stood by the populous haunts of men. 

The winds of autumn came over the woods 
As the sun stole out from their solitudes , 

The moss was white on the maple’s trunk, 

And dead from its arms the pale vine shrunk. 

And ripened the mellow fruit hung, and red 
Were the tree’s withered leaves round it shed. 

The foot of the reaper moved slow to the lawn 
And the sickle cut down the yellow’ com— 

'ae mower sung loud by the meadow-side, 

Where the mists of evening were spreading wide, 
And the voice of the herdsmen came up the lea,i 
And the dance went round by the greenwood tree. 

Then the hunter turned away from that scene, 
Where the home of his fathers once had been, 

And heard by the distant and measured stroke, 
That the woodman hewed down the gumt oak, 

And burning thoughts flashed over his mind 
Of the white man's faith, and love unkind. 

The moon of the iiarvest grew high and bright, 

A*! her golden horn pierced the cloud of white— 

A footstep was heard in tlm rustling brake, 

Where the beech overshadowed the misty lake, 
Aud a moumng vtose, and a plunge from shore, — 
And the hunter was seen on the hUls no more. 

When > ears had muHsed on, by that still lakeside 
The Ssher looked down through the silver tide, 
And there, on the smooth yellow ssnd displayed, 


A skeleton wasted and white was laid, 

And t was seen as the waters moved deep and slow, 
That tne hand was still grasping a hunters bow 


’ ODE WRITTEN FOR TFE COMMEMORATION AT 
f FRVEBLRG. UMSE, OF LO, EWELL 3 FIGHT. 

1 Air— Bmce’f 


Mant aday and wasted >ear 
Brigut has left its footsteps here, 

Since was broke the w amor’s i^pear, 
And our fathers bled 
Still tlie tall trees, arf lung, shake 
Where the fleet deer by the lake. 

As lie dash’d through birch aud brake. 
From the hunter fled 


II 

In these ancient woods so bright, 
That are lull of life aud light, 

Many a dark, mysterious nte 
The stern wnmors kept. 

But their altars are bereft, 

Fall’n to earth, and strewn and clef 
And a holier faitii is left 

Where their fathers slept 


111 

From their ancient sepulchres, 
Where amid the giant flrs, 
Moaning loud, the high wind stirs, 
Have the red men gone. 
Tow’rd the setting sun that makes 
Bnght our western hills and lakes. 
Fault and few, the remnant takes 
Its sad journey on. 


IV 

Where the Indian hamlet stood. 

In the intennuiable wood, 

Battle broke the solitude, 

And the war-ery rose ; 
Sudden came the straggling sliot 
Where the sun looked on the spot 
That the trace of wa^ would blot 
Ere idle day’s faint close* 

V 

ILow the smoke of battle hung ; 
Heavy down the lake it swung, 

Till the death wad loud was sang 
When tlm mght Shsdei feu ; 
And the green pine, waving dark. 
Held within its shattered hark 
Many a lasting scathe and mark, 
That a tale could telL 


VI 

And the story of that day 
Bhall not pass from earth away. 
Her the blighting of decay 
Waste our liberty i 
Hut within the river’s sweep 
Long in peace our vale toad sleep 
And free hearts the reeosd k«^ 
01 thii 
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JECS.OWA 

The iBdJwi c>*ef, Jeckonra, ah tnuiition say*, pens’^ed 
Alone on the ii'r antaun which now bears hia naire, IStght 
overtook hna ahii>t hnntin^r airtnng- the cliffs, and he a .is n* t 
heani of till atter a u ng when nia half-decayeo co'“pse 
wa« found at the jcH>t of a hirfh njck, tner which he mnst nave 
fallen Mount JoCta-uyva is near the White Hi s H W L 

Thet made the warrior's grave beside 
The daaiimg of his native tide 
And there was mourmug in the glen 
The strong wail of a thousand men — 

O er hun thus fallen m his pride, 

Ere mist of age — or blight or blast 
Had o’er his mighty spirit past 

They made tl^ warrior's grave beneath 
Tlie bending of the wild elm a wreath, 

W'hen the dark hunter’s piercing eye 
Had found that mountain rest on high, 

Where, scattered by the sharp wind’s breath, 
Beneath the ragged chtf were thrown 
The strong belt and the inouldermg bone. 

Where was the warrior’s foot, when first 
The red sun on the mountain burst ^ 

Where — when the sultry noon-time came 
On the green vales with scorching fame. 

And made the woodlands faint with thirst ? 

’T was where the wind ts keen and loud. 

Ami the gray esgle breasts the cload. 

Wntiere was the warrior’s foot when night 
Veiled m thick cloud the mountam-heigfat ? 
KcNoe iHsard the loud and sudden crash— 

Hone saw the fallen warrior dash 
Down the bare rock so high and white ! 

But he that drooped not in the chase 
Hade on the hills Jtus burul-plaee. 

They found him there, when the long day 
Of cold desertion passed away, 

And traces on that barren cleft 
Of struggling hard with death were left— 

Deep marks and footprmts in the clay 1 
And they have laid this feathery hehn 
By tiie dark river and green ehm 


THE SEA-DIVEE 

Ht way IS on the iKight bliiie a^ 

Hy sleep upon its roekmg tide ’i 

And many an eye has followed me 
Where tnllows clasp the worn aeadde, 

Hypluinage bears the crimsoii blush, 
whmi ocean by the sun k kisaed I 

When fades the evening’s pmple flush, 
Hy dark wmg cleavc» the silver mist. 

EuB many a fathom down beneath 
The bright arch of splendid daep 

Ify ear has heard the seanihell Iveathe 
O’er living mytkds in tiudr sleep. 

They rested by the coml 
And by the pearly disdesn; 

Where the {sde seajiri^ M overgrown 
The glorlM dwe&^ made for them. 

At my stQrm*irendb^ wkg, 

Ai^tm I saw ^ slmttered 
Hiad psesad away and left im marie. 


And when the wind and storm were done, 
, A ship, that had rode out the gale, 

' isuiik down, without a signal-gun, 

Aud none was left to tell the tale 

I saw the pomp of day depart — 

The cloud resign its gulden crown. 
When to the ocean s beating heart 
1 The sailor’s wasted corse went down. 

Peace be to those whose graves are made 
Beneath the bnght and silver sea ’ 

Peace — that their relies there were laid 
With no vam pride and pageantry. 


MLSINGS 

I SA.T b} my window one night, 

Aud watched how the stars grew high , 

And the earth and skies were a splendid sight 
To a sober and musing eye 

From heaven the silver moon shone down 
With gentle and mellow ray, 

And beneath the crowded roofs of the town 
In broad light and shadow lay. 

A glory was on the silent sea, 

And mainland and island too. 

Till a haze came over the lowland lea, 

And shrouded that bcauttful blue 

Bnght in the moon the autumn wood 
Its crimson scarf unroBed, 

And the trees like a splendid army stood 
In a panoply of gold ! 

X saw them waving their banners high, 

As their crests to the mght wind bowed. 
And a distant sound on the air went by. 

Like the whispering of a crowd. 

Then I watched from my window how fast 
The lights all around me fied, 

As the wearied man to his slumber passed 
And the sick one to his bed. 

All faded save one, that burned 
With distant and steady light f 
But that, too, went out — and I turned 
Where my own lamp within shone bnght f 

Thus, thought X, our ^oys must die. 

Yes — the brightest from earth we win ; 
TUI each turns away, with a sigh, 

To the lamp that hums bnghtly within. 


SONG 

Whkbb, from the eye ad day, 

The dark and sllmt nver 
Pursues through tangled woods a way 
O’er whmh idm tsB trees quiver ; 

The idim mist, that breaks 
From mitthat woodland cover, 
Betrap the indden path it takes, 

And hangs the eumnt over I 

So oft thoughts that hurfd 
Fmm hidden spnnits of feelmg, 
Li|w mhmt atreama 
'’hum our edd hearts am stealix^: 
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But man the clouds thmt yml 
The eye of Love, when glowing;, 
Betnsy the l«mg unwluspeired tsOe 
Of thoughts m darkness flowing ! 


SONG OF THE BIRDS 


Let oi^rs muse on asrthlj thix^, •*« 

The £sll of thrones, the fate of iuxkgs, 

And those whesae fame the world doth All ; 
Whilst muffins nt enthrcHoad in trays, 

And orange>panch m winter sways 
The merry sceptre of my days , — 

And let the world laugh, an* it wIE. 


With what a hoOow diige its voice did fiOPl 
The \ast and empty hollow of the mght I — 

It liad perched itself upon a tali old tree, 

That hung its tufted and thick clustering leaves 
Midway acro» the brook , and sung moat sweetly. 

In all the merry and heart-^broken sadnesa 
Of those that love hath erased Clearly it ran 
Through all the delicate compasa of ita voice . » 

And then agam, as from a distant hoEow, 

I heard its sweet tones like an echo sounding. 

And coining, like the memory of a friend 
Prom a far distant country — or the silent laud 
Of the mourne<! and the dead, to which we all are pass- 
mg, 

It seemed the song of some poor broken heart. 

Haunted forever wnth love’s cruel fancies ’ — 

Of one tliat has loved much yet never known 
The luxury of bemg loved again I 

But when the mommg broke, and the green woods 
Were all alive with birds — with what a clear 
And ravishing sweetness sung the j^iamtive thrush , 

I love to hear its delicate nch voice, 

Chanting through all the gloomy day, when loud 
Amid the trees is dropping the big min, 

And gray mists wrap the hills ; — for aye the sweeter 
Its song IS, when the day is sad and dark. And thus, 
When the bright fountains of a wonum’s love 
Are gently running over, if a cloud 
But darken, with its melancholy shadow, 

The bnght flowers round our way, her heart 
Both learn new sweetness, and her rich voice falls 
With more delicious music on our ears. 


11 UNACKNOWLEDGED AND UNCOL- 
LECTED TRANSLATIONS 

The liistory of Mr, Longfellow’s work in 
translation has been given In the Introductory 
Note to the Trandatwiis in the present volume. 
As indicated there, a number of poems were 
contributed by Mr. LongfeEow toperiodicals as 
weU as to his two ooUeotlons, Poets and 
Poetry of Mm ope and Poems of Places^ which 
were mgned hy him, but for some reason were 
not hicinded in any of the volumes of poetry 
which he put forth from time to time. Such 
noems have been recovered and placed in their 
proper groups. Brides these signed poems, 
fcowever, there are a number which may be 
traced without questiim to Mr. Longfellow's 
pen,^ and m accordance with the plan of this 
v^iuon they have been reserved few the Appen- 
dix, and are here given. 


LET KE GO WARM 

BV LUIS DB GdKGORA Y ARGOTE 

Pubisshed ia TV jr<FW <Tuly, tSSi, sod 

aftarwardsm T%e Peefefi^ffmfwe 

Isrr me go warn aiMI ssmrry stiB ^ 

And let the world «a* it iriH. 


He that the royal purple wears 
From golden plate a thousand cares 
Both swidlow as a gilded piH . 

On feasts like these I turn my back, 

Wiuha puddings ui my roasting-jack 
Beside the cMmney hiss and ersek , 

And let the world laugh, an’ it sdlL 

And when the wintry tempest blows. 

And Januajy *s sleets and snows 
Arc spread o’er every vale and hiU, 

With one to tel! a merry tale 
O’er roasted nuts and bumming ale, 

I sit, and care not for tlie gale , — 

And let the world laugh, au’ it will. 

Let merchants traverse seas and lands. 

For siUer mines and golden sands . 

Whilst I beside some siiadowj nil. 

Just where its bubbling fountain swells, 

Bo sit and gather stones and shells, 

And hear the tale the blat kbird tells , — 
And let the world laugh, an’ it wiU, 

For Hero’s sake the Grecian lover 
The stmrmy Hellespont swam over ; 

I cross, without the fear of III, 

The wooden bridge that slow bestrides 
The Madrigal’s enchantmg sides, 

Or barefoot wade through Tepea’ tides , — 
And let the world laugh, an’ it wilL 

But since the Fates so cruel prove, 

That Pyramus should die of lore. 

And love ^ould gentle Thisbe kill. 

My Thishe be an apple-tart, 

sword I plunge into her heart 
The tooth that bites the crust mpart, 

And let the world laugh, an* it will. 


THE HATIVITY OF CHRIST 
BY LUIS 08 cdRGORA Y ARGOTS 

To-oat from the Aurora’s bosom 
A idnk bae fallea^ — a enmson blossoeft $ 
And oh, how glorious rests the hay 
On which the fallen blossom lay 

Wlmn silence gently bad unfurled 
Her mantle over all below. 

And, crowned with winter’s frost and moen 
Night swfayed the sceptre of the world, 
Amid the gloom descending slow, 

Upon the monarch’s frostn bosom 
A pink has fallen, —a enmam blosaonu 

The oady flower the Virgin bora 
(Aurora fair,) wiHUn hmr bareast, 

She gave to earth, yet still possaaied 
Her virgin bloeinuk as befoce 1 
The hay that cxdoted drop oareased, -<• 
Received upon its fsUhlul boeom 
That ani^e flower, a aimsaik bbasom. 

The rnangor, mate whielt ’t wm $kwmt 
Even amid wtej saowa and eaid, 

Wbddn zla lealeir^ arms to li^ 
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The blashmg flower that fell from HeaTCO, 

Wiw as a caaopy of gold, — 

A downy couch, — where on its ijosom 

That flower hath fallen, that cnmsoa blossom. 


THE ASSLMPTIC4N OF THE VIRGIK 
BTt LLIS PONCE DE LEON 

thiue upward flight 

The opening heaTens receive with joj’ful song: 

Blest, who thy garments bright 
May seize, amid the throng, 

And to the sacred mount float peacefully along 

Bright angels are aroimd thee, 

Tliey that have served thee from thy birth are there 
Their hands with stars have crowned thee ; 

Thou, — peerless Queen of air. 

As sandals to tay teet the silver moon dost wear. 

Celestial dove ' someeh 
And mild and fair ’ oh, let thj peaceful eye 
Thia thorny valley seeh^ 

Where such sweet blossonw lie, 

But where the sons of Eve in pain and sorrow sigli. 

For if the hnpnsoned soul 
Could catmh the bnghtness of that heavenly way, 

"T would own ita sweet control 
And geidly pass away, 

Brawn 1b> its magnet power to an eternal day. 


THE DISEMBODIED SPIRIT 
BY HERNANDO DE HERRERA 

Ptre Spirit ’ that within a form of clajr 
Once veiled the bnghtness of thy native sky , 

In dreamless sXuml^ sealed thy burning eye, 

2f or heavenward sought to wing thy flight away » 
Be that chastised thee did at length unclose 
Thy prison doors, and give thee sweet release , — 
rnloosed the mortal cofl, eternal peace 
Beceived thee to its stillness and repose 
Book down once more fitmi thy celestial dwelling. 
Help me to rise and be immortal there, — 

An earthly vapor meltmgmto air , 
ym my whole soul, with secret ardor swellfag. 
From earth^s dark mansion struggle to be free. 
And longs to soar away and be at rest with thee. 


I THE LONER'S COMPLAINT 

BY HERNNNDO DE HEFRERA 

^ Bright Sun * that, flaming through the mid-day sky, 
t FiUest with light heaven’s blue, deep- vaulted mrch, 
hay, liast thou seen m thy celestial march 
{ One hue to rival this blue, tranquil eye 
\ Thou Summer Wind, of soft and dehcate touch, 

I Fanning me gently with thy cool, fresh pinion, 

I Say, hast thou found, in all thy wide dominion, 

I Tresses of gold, tiiat can delight so much 
Moon, honor of the night ' Thou glorious choir 
Of wsndenng Planets and eternal Stars * 

Say, have ye seen two peerless orbs hke these ? 
Answer me, Sun, Air, Moon, and Stars of Are — 

Hear ye my woes, that know no bounds nor bars^ 
Seeye these cruel stars, that bnghten and yetfreezel 


ART AND NATURE 
BY FRANCISCO DE MEDRANO 

The works of human artifice soon tire 
The curious eye , the foimtaiu’s sparkling nil, 
And gardens, when adorned by human skill, 
Beproaoh the feeble hand, the vam desire. 

But oh ' the free and wild magnificence 
Of Hature, in her lavisli hours, doth steal, 

In admiration mleut and intense. 

The soul of him who hath a soul to feeL 
The nver moving on its ceaseless way, 

The verdant reach of m^ows fair and green. 
And the blue hills, that board the sylvan scene, 
These speak of grandeur, that defies decay, — 
Proclaim the Eternal Architect on high, 

Who stamps on all his works Ins own eternity 


THE TWO HARVESTS 
BY FRNNaSCO DS MEDRANO 

But yesterday these few and hoary sheaves 
Waved in the golden harvest ; from the plain 
I saw the blade shoot upward, and the gmn 
Put forth the unnpe ear and tender leaves 

Then the glad upland smiled upon the view, 

And to the air the broad green leaves unrolled, 
A peerless emerald m each silken fold. 

And on each palm a pearl of morning dew. 

And thus aprang up and ripened m bnef space 
All that beneath the reaper’s sickle died, 

AH that smiled beauteous in the summer-tide. 

And what are we a copy of that race, 

Tlie later harvest of a Icnger year I 

And oh ' how many fall before the ripened carl 


IDEAL BEAUTY 


CLEAR HONOR OF THE LIQUID ELEMENT 


BY HERNANDO DE HERRERA 


BY LUIS DE cdNGOKA Y ARGOTE 


O LIGHT serene t preeent m him who breathes 
Ttiat love divine, which kindles yet restrains 
The high'-bom soul that in its mortal chains 
Heavenward aepires for love’s immortal wreaths ' 
Eiih gold^ locks, within whose olnstered curls 
Celestiai ipkl eternal treasures He { 

A voloe that breathes angehe harmony 
Ammm bright coral and unspotted pearls ! 


What mirviidlosns b«an% f Of the hkh estate 
Of hiimoPtal%4 vwiWn this iigMs 
TramfamBt you of flesh, a ghmpee Is given ; 

And In mglmloea form, I contemplate, 

( Aitho«#i It* hrbiditxiess ymds my feeW sight,) 
The tQgmmrml I se^ and l^nw on to Beaven ’ 


Cleab honor of the liquid dement, 

Sweet nvulet of shining silver sheen ^ 

Whose waters steal along the meadows green, 

With gentle step, and murmur of cmitent * 

When she, for wh^ I bear each fierce extreme, 
Beholds herself in W»ee, — then Love doth trace 
The snow and cifmaon of that lovely face 
In the soft gentle movement of thy stream. 

Then mnoo^hly Stm as now ; and set not free 
Tbectystal imrhand insdnlat^ rein 
Whihh now thy mirrmit’s headkmg siieed restrain , 
Lest broken and cmifhsed the image rest 
Of such rare charms on the deepheaving breast 
Of him who holds mad sways the trident of the sea. 
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PRAISE OF LITTLE 1 

ji AS rl:z de hita 

I vmK to make my aemon brief, —to sborten my ora- ^ 

tlOli — 

For a uever-endmg sermon us my utter detestation 
1 like short vtomezL — suits at Uir without procrabtma- 
tion, — 

And am alvvays most delighted with thmgs of short 
duration. < 

A babbler is a laughmg-stock , he 's a fool who *s always ! 

grinning, j 

But little women love so much, one falls in love with | 
sinning 

Xiiere are women who are very tall, and jet not worth i 
the winning, 

And m the cliange of short for long repentance finds I 
beginiuug ‘ 

To praise the little women Love besought me in my 
musing , 

To tell tlieir noble qualities is quite beyond lelusiiig • 

So I ^11 praise the little women, and you TL find the thmg 
amusing > 

They are, I know, as cold as snow whilst fiames around ! 
difEusmg j 

They Ve lold without, whOat warm within the dame of , 
Loveisr^ing, | 

They ’re gay and pleaaanc m the street, — soft, cheer- , 
ful, and engaging , I 

They ’re thnfty and discreet at home, — the cares of \ 
life assuaging i 

All this and more , — try, and you 11 find how true is ’ 
my presagmg. t 

In a little precious stone what splendor meets the | 
eves ’ 1 

In a little lump of sugar how much of sweetoess lies ! 

So in a httle woman love grows and multiplies * 

You recollect the proverb says, — A icord unio the wise* 

A pepper-com is very snudl, but seasons every dinner ! 
More than all other condiments, adthou^h ’t is sprmkled j 
thniuer . s 

dust m a little woman Is, if Love will let you win j 
her,— 

There ’s not a |oy in all the world you w01 not find 
withm her 


There ’s naught can be compared to her, throughosit 
the wide creation , 

She is a paradise on earth. — our greatest consola- 
tion, — 

So cheerful gaj. and happj, so free from a*! vexation 

In fine, she *8 oetter m the proof than m anticipation. 

if as her sue increases are woman’s charms decreased, 

Then surely it is good to be from all the great released. 

y&w ejiuoetiis ehaose the ItsSf — said a wise man oi 
the East 

By consequence, of womankind be sure to choose the 
least 


MILAGROS DE NLESTRA SEffORA 
BV G<lNr<I.LO DB BERCaEO 

X, Gojkzjojo m Bircko, in the gentle summer-tide. 

Wending upon a pilgrimage, came to a meadow’s side 

All green was it and beautiful, with fiowers far and 
wide, — 

A pleasant 8|>ot, 1 ween, w-herem the traveller might 
abide 

Flowers with the sweetest odors filled all the sunny air. 

And not alone refreshed the sense, but stole the mind 
from care , 

On every side a fountam gushed, whose waters pare 
and fair, 

Ice-cold beneath the summer sun, but wanu ui wmter 
were 

There on the thick and shadowy trees, amid the foliage 
greeu, 

VTere the fig and the pomegranate, the pear and apple, 
seen , 

And other fruits of vaiioos kinds, the tufted leaves 
between. 

None were unpleasant to the taste, and none decayed, I 
ween 

The verdure of the meadow green, the odor of the 
flowers, 

The grateful shadows Of the trees, tempered with fra- 
grant showers, 

Befreshed me in the burning heat of the sultry noon- 
tide hours , 

Oh, one might live upon the balm and fregTattce Gt 
those bowers I 


And as within the little rose you find the nchest dyes. 
And in a little gram of gold much price and value hes, 
ke from a little balsam much odor doth arise, 

$0 in a little woman there ’s a taste of paradise. 

Even as the little ruby its secret worth betrays, 
dolor, and pnee, and virtue, m the clearness of its 
rays,— 

Just so a little woman much excellence displays, 
Beauty, and grace, and love, and fidelity alivays. 

The skylark and the nightingale, though small and 
light of wfng , 

Yet warble sweeter m the grove than all thw Urds that 

And so a little woman, thovi^h a very little thing, 

Is sweeter far than eugaf’, end fiow'ers that blo<»» in 

Sluing. 

The magpie and the golden ^nielk have many a thri!!- 
lug note, 

Each as a gay musician dioth strain hi^ little throat, — 
A merry little songster ha hm green and yeBow coat : 
And such a httk womanK when Love cbth make hmr 
dote. 


Ne’er had I found on earth a spot that had »ich power 
topics^. 

Such shadows from the summer sun, such odors on the 

X threw my mantle on the ground, that I might rest at 
ease, 

And stretched upon the greeuaward ky in the shadow 
of the trees. 

There soft reclizdng m the shade, idl cares beside me 
flung, 

X heard the soft and mellow ndes that through the 
woodland rung * 

Ear never listened to a stndn, from instrument or 
tongue, 

So mellow and hannoniotzs as the songs above me 
sung. 


50NG OF THE RHINE 

Forte rolled the Bhlne^ream strong and deep 
Beneath Helvetia^ Alpiue steep. 

And joined hi ymttMtu oompauy 
Its £etlow4iWrV»BeKS he the mm 
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In Genaan; embraced the Ehme, 

lihe Necbar, the Mo«el» the Laha, and the Hain, 

And strengthened by each ruahmg tide^ 

Onward he marched in langly pnde. 

But soon from his enfeebled grasp 
The satraps of bis power^ 

The coTzent^s flowing reins unclasped — 

He moves in pnde no more 

Forth the confederate waters broke 
On that rebelhooB day, 

Andf bursting from their monarch’s yoke. 

Each chose a separate way. 

Wahl, Xssel, lieck, and Wecht, all, all 
hlowed sidewards o’er the land, 

And a nameless brook, by leyden’s wall. 

The Ehine tamk m sand. 


Et£GV WRITTEN IN THE RUINS OF AN OLD 
CASTLE 

BY FBiaOKICH VON MATTHISSON 

gilxsT, in the veil of evening twihght, 

BOEds the plain , the woodland song is still, 

Save that here, amid these mouldering nuns. 

Chirps a cncket, moornfully snd shnil. 

Silence sinks from ifdoes without a shadow. 

Slowly wind the herds from fleld and meadow. 

And the weary hind to the repose 
Of his father’s lowly cottage goes. 

Here, upon this hill, by forests bounded, 

’Mid the ruins of departed days, 

By the awful shapes of Eld surrounded, 

Sadness’ unto thee my song I raise! 

Sadly think I what m gray old ages 
Were these wrecks of lormy Imntrges : 

A majestic castle, like a crown, 

Placed np<m the mountain’s brow of stone. 

There, where round the column’s gloomy minsy 
Sadly whisj^nng, clings the i?y green, 

And the evemrg twilight’s mournful sbinuner 
IBUnks the empty window-i^iaoe between, 
deaaed, perhaps, a father’s teatrf ul eye 
Once tlm nobls^ son of Oermany , 

One whose heart, with high ambition rife. 

Warmly swelled to meet the coming strife. 

M Go in peace ! ” tbim spake the boeuy warnor, 

As he girded on his sword of fame ; 

** Omne not back again, or come as vt^r : 

Oh, be worthy of thy fatheur’s name I ” 

And the noble youth’s bnght eyes were throwing 
Deadly flashes forth,* his eheeib were ghmiogf 
As rdth full-blown branches the red rose 
In the purple light of morning glows. 


^ Oh, but what that soft, soft eye doth say, 

» Sings not Petrarch’s, nor e’en Sappho’s lay J 

i Merrily echoed there the sound of goblets, 

^ Where the rank grass, waving in the gale, 

, O’er the nests of owls is blackly spreading, 

I Till the saver glance of stars grew pale. 

Tales of hard-won batflbe fought afar. 

Wild adventures in the Holy War, 

Wakened in the breast of hardy knight 
The remembrance of his fierce delight. 

Oh, what changes ! Awe and night o’erahadow 
Now the scene of all tiiat proud array , 

Winds of evening, full of sadness, whisper, 

Where the strong ones reveHed and were gay ; 
Thistles louely nod, in places seated 
Where for shield and spear the boy entreated, 

When aloud the war-hom’s summons rang, 

And to horse m speed the father sprai^. 

Ashes are the bones of these, — the mighty ’ 

Deep they lie withm earth’s gloomy breast ; 

Hardly the hali-sanken funeral tablets 
Now point out the places where tliey rest I 
Many to the winds were long since scattered, — 

Like their tmnbs, their memones souk and shattered 
O’er the brilliant deeds of ages gone 
Sweep the cloud-folds of Oblivion ' 

Thus depart life’s pageants and glory t 
Tbm flit by the visions of vain might I 
Thus sinks, m the rapid lapse of ages, 

All that earth doth bear, to empty mght t 
Laurels, that the victor’s brow encircle, 

Hmh deeds, that in brass and marble sparkle, 

Urns devoted unto Memory, 

And the songs of Immortality ! 

AH, all, that with longing and with rapture 
Here on earth, a noble heart doth warm, 

Vanishes like sunshine in the autumn. 

When the horizon’s verge is veiled in storm* 
Friends at evening part with warm embrace% 
Mormng looks npon the death-prie faces ; 

Even the joys that Love and Fnendshtp And 
Leave on earth no lasting trace behind. 

Gentle Love ! how all thy fields of roses 
Bounded close by thorny deserts lie I 
And a sadden tempi’s awful rimdow 
Oft doth darken Friendship’s brightest sky } 

Tain are titles, honor, might, and glory I 
On the momurch’s temples proud and hoary, 

And the way-worn pilgTxm'stremblix^ hm. 

Doth the grave one cmnmon darkmees spread ' 


THE STARS 


Then, a cloud of thunder, flew the champion, 
Even as Eiehard Xson-Heavi, to %ht ; 

I4ke a wood of pines m stoim and temp^ 
Bowed before his paS^ hostile might. 
Gwsdly, as a brook throngh fiowmw desceiriieth 
Homewm^ to the castte-crag he wealth,— 
To bis fiethwr’s glad, yet tearful face, — 

To tim modest mmden’s chaste mnbraee. 

OK anxkm kmgiug, looks the 
From imrtiUTet down the vaUey diw! 

e glow ha gold ' 
the beloi^^ 
tend mute e . . 
wiHihliiitet 


Him the 


BY MAETIH OBITZ 


Nxobt comes atealhig from the Bari;, 
Frees from labor man and beast, 
Brmgs to all the wsrimd-for rest, 
And the sorrow to my breast. 


Shines the moon!%ht dear and cdad. 
Shine the liride stars of gold ; 

Glad me all ^hms far and tiride ; »* 
I akme bn grid amde. 

Two are mlssliig, two In vain 
Seek I in the atarry train ; 

And these stars that do not vIm 
A re my darlh^’a lovelv eyea* 
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Naught I heed the moonlight clear, | 

Dim to me the fitara apjjear , 

Smce IS hidden from my aight ) 

Kuiugundy my heaven ot light I 

But v^hen in their splendor shine 
0\er me those suns divme* 

Hien It seemeth best to me 
Neither moon nor stars should be. 


RO.NDEI. 

BY CHARLES 0'’0RUCVNS 

Hxarcs away begonei begone, 

Carking care and melancholy ! 
Think ye thus to govern me 
All HI} hte long, as je have done • 
That shall >€ not, I promise ye, 
Beason shall have the mastery 
So hence away, begone, begone, 
Carking care and melancholy ' 

If ever ye return this way, 

With }Our mournful company, 

A curse oe on ye, and the daj 
That brings ye moping back to me ’ 
Hence away, b^ne. i say, 

Carkmg care and melancholy I 


THE BA^KS OF THE CHER 


BY ANTOXMB-MARZN LB MIBRRB 


lirthat province of onr France 
Proud of being calkd its garden. 

In those fields where once by ctutuioa 
Fepm's father with his lance 
Made the Saracen sue for pardon , 
There between the old chateau 
Which two hundred years ago 
Was the centre of tlm League, 

Whose infernal, black intrigue 
Almost fatal was, is reckoned, 

To young Francis, called the Second, 
And that pleasant city’s wall 
Of this canton capit d. 

City memorable in story. 

And wliose irmts preserved with care 
Make the nches and the glory 
Of the gourmands everywhere ’ — 
Kow, a mcare proeaic Imd 
Without verbiage might have said, 
There between Tours and Amboose 
In the {Nrovmce of Toundne , 

But the |KKBt, and with oanse, 

Bver soul deh^teth * 

In the language that he vmteth, 
Finer far than other people’s ; 

So, while he descnb^ the steeples, 
Om might travel thrcmgh Tourame» 
Far asTcaini and back again. 


On the bordm d the Cher 
Zs a valley snreen and fair. 

Where t]M> eye, that tnavcds lael, 
Tires with the horixon vast ; 

There, since five and forty Insures, 
From the bosom of the etream, 
like the cas^ of a dream, 

High Into Idieficddi el air 
The cd ChsmmeeaiifXK 

lefts its i^tMag imnealn (dnstere. 
^ stone irdbea el a hvt^ 


Into chaimeis six divide 
Tlie swut n%pr lu its fiow. 

And upon their granite ndge 
Hfdd tms beautiful ehiteau. 

Flanked with turrets on each «ide. 

Time, that grand old man with wings 
Who destrojs all earthly thing^i. 

Hath not tarnished yet one stone, 

White as ennme is alone, 

Of this palace of deaul kings. 

One m speechless wonder sees 
In the rampail'W'alls of Blois, 

To the shame of the Valois, 

Mwrble stamed with blood of Ouise t 
By tite crimes that it can show, 

By its wardieleaguered gates, 

Famous be that black chSteau ; 

Thou art famous for thy f$tm 
And thy feastmgs, Clienonceaux 
Ah, most beautiful of places. 

With what pleasure thee 1 see , 
Everywhere the selfsame tmces, 

Residence of all the Graces 
And Love’s mn and hostelry t 

Here that second Agrippma, 

The imperious Cathanna, 

Jealous ot all pleasant things, 

To her cruel purpoee still 
Subjugating every a ill, 

Kept her sous as uuderhngs 
Fastened to her aprou-stiinga 

Here, divested of las armor, 

As gallant as he was brave, 

Francis First to some fair charmer 
Many an hour of dalliance gave 
Here, beneath these ceuiingB fiorid, 

Chose Diana her retreat, — 

Not Diana of the groves 

With the crescent on her forehead, 

Who, as swiftest arrow fleet. 

Flies before aU earthly loves . 

But that eharming mortal dame. 

She the Poiterine alone, 

She the Second Henry’s flame, 

Who with her celestial aone 
Loves and Laughters made secure 
From banks of Cher to banks of Eure:. 

Cher, whose stream, obscure and troubled 
Flowed before with many a halt, 

By this palace is ennobl^ 

Since ittehes its noble vault. 

Even the boatman, hurrying fast, 

Pansaa, mute with admiration 
To behold a pBe so vast 
Bismg like an exhalation 
From the stream | and with his mast 
Lowered salutes it, ghdmg past. 


TO THF. FOREST OF GASTINE 
BY PIBRRB J>9 «0»SARX> 

SfRRTciiim in tby shadows I reheacaei 
Gastine, thy aolitiades, 

Even aa the Greiedaiw k ^leir veta^ 
The Erymantbtan woods. 

ForLeikei eannet eooneia 
Frtsn any flatuiw raee 
The pleasnre^ theMght, X feifl 
liu «hy tfreendwalihig^jpiaea 
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2*hou who 3>eneat& thj sheltering bonrers 
Best make me visions see , 

Tliou who dost cause that at all hoim 
The Muses ansvier me , 

Thou who from each importunate care 
Best free me \sh:h a look, 

When lost I roam I know not where 
Conversing with a book ’ 

Forever may thy thickets hold 
The amorous brigade 
Of Satyr» and of Ivans bold, 

That make the Xymphs afraid , 

In thee the Muses evermore 
Their habitation chum. 

And never nia> thy woods deplore 
The sacnlegioos dame 


FONTEN u 


BV GtriLLACME AMFRVB DB CPAUUBP 

O AXZABOi solitude, 

Sojourn of silence and of peace I 
Asylum where forever cease 
AH tumult and inquietude ' 

I, w ho have chanted many a time 
To tender accents of my lyre 
All that one suffers from the fire 
Of love and beauty m its prune, — 

Shall I, whose gratitude requites 
All blessmg I from thee receive, — 

Shall I, unsung, in silence leave 
Thy benefactions and dehghts? 

Thoubnngest back my youthful dream $ 
Calmest my agitated breast, 

And of my idleness and rest 
a happiness extreme* 

Amid these hamlets and these woods 
Again do 1 begin to live, 

And to the winds all memory give 
Of sorrows and solicitudes, 

Wliat smiling pictures and serene 
llach day reveals to sight and senae^ 

Of treasures with which Providence 
Embellishes this mrsl scene I 

Bow sweet it is in yonder glade 
To see, when noonday bums the phusi 
The docks around the shepherd swain 
Beposhig m the elm4ree^s shade 1 

To hear at ete our fisgeolets 
Answered by the hills around, 

And all the viUages resound 

hantbois and with osnsonets ! 

Alasl these peaceful days, perforce^ 
With too gr^ swiftness onward press; 
ICy indolence and idleneas 
Are powerless to smspeod their course, 

CBd age comes stesBng on apace; 

And mtel Death sMl soon or late 
Execute decree of f ate 

i)pn!i te Mm 

0 FoMmay ! Ihiever dear! 

Whem I asw ^ ligM, of day» 


2 soon from life shall steal away 
To sleep with my forefathers here. 

Ye Muses, that have noun&hed me 
In tlus delightful spot of earth , 
Beautiful trees, that saw my birth, 
Ereiong >e too m> deatia shall see * 

Meanwhile let me m patience wait 
Beneith thy shadowy woods, nor grieve 
That I so soon their shade must leave 
For that dark manor desolate, 

Whither not one shall follow me 
Of all these trees that my own hano 
Hath planted, and for pastime planned^ 
Saving alone the cypresfrtree I 


PRAY FOR ME 

BV CHARLBS-HUBBRT MlLLarVOYB 

Ik the hamlet desolate, 

Broodmg o*er his woes in vain, 

X«ay a young man, doomed by fate, 
Wasted by disease and pam. 

“ people of the chaumi^re,” 

Said he, ’t is the hour of prayer ; 
Bingmg are the bells 1 all ye 
Who are praying, pray for me ’ 

“ When you see the waterfall 
Covered with dark boughs m spring 
You will say, He ’s free from all, 
All his pam and suffermg 
Then retoming to this shore 
Smg your simple plaant once more 
And when ring the bells, all ye 
Who are praymg, pray for me. 

** Falsehood I could not endure, 

Was the enemy of hate ; 

Of an honest life and pure 
The end approaches, and I wait* 
Short my pilgrimage appears ; 

In the sprm^hne of my years 
I am dying , and all ye 
Who are praying, pray for me, 

“ Best of friends and only friend, 
Worthy of all love and praise, 

Thme my life was to the end , 

Ah, ’t was but a life of days. 

People of the chaumi^re. 

Pity, at the hour of prayer. 

Her who comes with bemded knee, 
jSajmg also, Pray for me 1 ” 


VIRE 

BY GUSTAVTS L» VAVASSBPR 

It is good to rhyming go 

!Simn the ysHeya of Vire to the valleys of Bureu 

For a poet of Bormanidy the Dow 

It is to rhyming go I 

One m inBifired and Mlaglow 

With the old aingeina of voice so pure. 

It IS eood to rhvmimr im 

From the valleys ofvire to the valleys of Bures » 

Do yon know one Thomas Sonnet ? 

He was a medical man of Vire , 

And turned very well a romiidriay, 

Do you know Thomas Sonn^? 
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To the biek he ueeU to sa>, 

^ Never drmk fcad wme, my dear J ” 

Do 3 oa knoflr tms XiiO^aaa Sonnet ** 

He vias a medical man ut Vire 

Do yon know one Master Le Honx 
He livas aa advocate oi Vire ; 

The taste of dx> and sweet he knew , 

Do j ou know this Master Le Houx 
From the holly ooagh:» lus name he drew 
Which as taseni'Sigiiis one sees appear. 

Do >ou know this Master Le Hoax t 
He was an advocate of Vire. 

Do ytm know one Master Ohvier ? 

He was an ancient toiler of Vire ; 

He only fulled his tub, they sa> : 

Do you know t!ns Master Ohvier? 

As to his trade, ifc was only play ; 

He knew how to sing and drink and leer; 

Do jou know this Master Olivier'/ 

He was an ancient fuller of Vire. 

Olivier, he Houx, Le Sonnet 
Are Peace, and Tavern, and Poesy ; 

Eveiy good rlijmer knows to-day 
Olivier. Le Houx, Le Sounet* 

Dame Reason throws her cap away 
If the rhyme well chosen be , 

Olivier, Le Houx, Le Sonnet 
Are Peace, and Tavern, and Poesy. 

Vire is a delicious place, 

Vire IS a little Norman town 

'T 18 not the home of a godhke race, 

Vire 18 a delicious place , 

But w hat gives it ite crowning grace 
In the peace that there conies down. 

Vire 18 a dehcious place, 

V ire is a little Norman town. 

Fhere are taverns by the score 
And solid are the dnnkers there. 

More than in Evreox of yore, 

There ore taverns by the score* 

One sees there empty brains no more, 

But empty glasses ever^wl^re. 

There are taverns by the score. 

And smlid axe the drmkera there- 

*X la the fresh cradle of the Song, 

And mother of the YaadevRle, 
l 4 i>wyers as cupbearers throng, 

*T IS the fresh cradle of the Song. 

The fullers pterce the puncheons sferoc^;. 

The dootoia dnnk abroad their fill , 

’T is the fresh cradle of the Song 
And mother of the Vaudevdie, 

It is good to rhyming go 

P^in the valleys of vire to the vaUeys of Bures! 
For a poet of Normandy the Low, 

It tsgood to rhyming go ! 

One IS inspircNi and all aglow 
With the old singers of voted so pure 
It 18 good to rhyming go 

From the valleys of Vire to the valleys of Bures I 


A FLORENTINE SONG 

If I am fair ^ Is for myself ahm«, 

I do not wish to have a sweetheart neiHr me, 

Nor would 1 call another's heart my own, 

Nor have a galhmt lover to revere me. 

For surely I will plight my faith t© none, 

Thoegit many an amewous est would lump toheasrfike 


, For I have heard that lovers prove deceivers 
I When oute they tind that maidens arp behe'^era 

' Yet should I find one tkit m truth could please me, 
j One whom 1 tnouglit iu\ charms had power to move 
Why then, I do coniess, the whim might seize me, 

! To taste for once the iJorruiger of love. 

‘ Alas ' there la one pair cf eyes that tease me , 
j And then that mouth * — he seems a star above. 

He IS so good, so geutle, and so kmd, 

1 And so unlike the sullen, cluwxusn hmd. 

What love may be, indeed I emmot tell. 

Nor if I e'er have known bis cmining arts ; 

But true it is, there » one I so well, 

That when he looks at me m3 bowcnn starts 
And, if we meet, my heart begins to swell , 

And tlie green fields around, w hen he depart^ 

Seem like a nest from which the bird has down ; 
Can this be love — say — ye w no love have known 


A NF\POLIlAN CtNZONET 

Ons mormng, on the sea shore as I strayel 
My heart di^pped m the sand beside the sea s 
1 asked of yonder *uaniwrs, who said 
They saw it m thy bosom, — worn by thee 
And 1 am come to seek that heart of mine. 

For I have none, and thou, alas, hast two. 

If this be so, dost know a hat thou shalfc do * — 
Still keep my heart, and give me, ^ve me tUiuo 


CHIIISTM\S CAROL 

One of the Neapolitan FmiwaJi JSamposptari, 

Wexs Christ was bom in Bethlehem, 

*T was night, but seemed the noon of day; 
The stars, whose light 
Was pure ana bright, 

Shmm with unwavering nay ; 

But one, one glorious star 
Guided the lEsstem Magi from afax;, 

Then peace was spread throughout the land 
The lion fed beside the tender lamb ; 

And with the kid, 

To pasture led. 

The spotted leopard fed ; 

In peace, the calf and bear. 

The wedf and lamb repoeed together there. 

As shepherds watclied their fiocks by night 
An angel, bnghter than the sun^s own light, 
Appeared in air, 

And gently said, 

Fear not, — • be n<^ afraid, 

For lo ’ beneath your eyes, 

Earth has become a smiling paradise. 


A soldier’s song 

Paraplunwe of a Neapoiitaa POP^iar seog. 

** Who knocks, -*-wliO kuoei&s at my door. 

Who knocks, and who can it be 
**Thy own true lover, betrotlmd forever, 
So open the door to me.” 

My mother is not at liome, 

So 1 caiuiot open to thee ’* 

** Why make me wait so ioug at the gsbe. 
For meiwv's aaim open to ime.** 
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**Tiiou cazist xiot come m m late, 

From the wniMiow I ’il listen to tliee.” 
“3Iy cloak is ol<3, and the wmd blows cold, 
So open the door to me ” 


TELL ME, TELL ME, THOU PRETTY BEE ! 

BY GIO^ANM MELI i 

} 

T»ll me, tell me, thoa pretty bee, 

'Wlnther so eaxlj thy Eight maj be ? 

Not a neighbormg mountain height 
Tet blushes with the morxung light , 

Still the dew on spray and blossom 
Trembling shines in the meadow’s bosom ; 

Why do I see thee, then, unfold 
Thy soft aud damty vungs of gold ; — 

Those little wings are vreary quite, 

Still thou boldest thy onward flight, — 

Then tell me, tell me, thou pretty bee, 

Whither so earl> th> flight may be. 

Thou see&est honey — if it be so, 

Fold up thy wings, — no farther go , 

I *11 show thee a safe and sacred spot. 

Where aU the year round ’twill fail thee not. 
Knowest thou the maid for whom 1 sigh, — 

Her of the bright and beaming eye? 

Endless sweetness sbalt thou sip, 

Honied stores upon her lip 
On those Ups of brightest rad, 
laps of the belayed maid, 

Sweetest honey lies for thee ; — 

&.p it,<— sip xt ; — this is she. 


SICILIAN CANZONET 

WsAT shall X do, sweet Hici, tell me, 

I bum,— I hum, — I can no more » 

I Imow not how the thing befell me, 
But I’m in lore, and aE is o’er. 

One looi,— aUs I one glance of thine, 
One siimie glance my ocnth shall be , 
Bven this poor heiurc no more is mine, 
For, Kiciy it belongs to thee. 

Bow shall t then my grief repress, 
How idrall this soful in anguish lire? 

I fear a no , — desire a *— 

But which the answer thou wilt giro ? 
No, — Jjore,— not so deceived am I, 
Soft pity dwells in those br^ht eyes, 
And no iyminlo crueitT 
Within gmdde bosom lies. 


They were i-hree hundred, they a ere young and strong. 
And tbeji ane deati * 

One morning as I went to glean the gram, 

I baw a bark m middle of tiie mam , 

It was a bark came steammg to the shore. 

And hoisted for its flag the tricolor 
At Ponza’s isle it stopped beneath the lea, 

It staged awhile, and then put out to sea, 

Put out to sea, and came unto our strand , 

Landed with arms, but not as toemeu land. 

They were three hundred, they were young and strong, 
And they are dead ' 

Landed with arms, but not as foemen land, 

For they stooped down and kissed the very sand. 

And one by one I looked them m the face , 

A tear and smile m each one X could trace ’ 

•“Thieves from their dens are these,” some people aaiA. 
And yet they took not even a loaf of bread ’ 

I heard them utter but a single cry . 

“ We for our native land have come to die ’ ’* 

They were three hundred, they were young and strong. 
And they are dead I 

With eyes of azure, and with hair of gold, 

A young man marched in front of them , and bold 
I made myself, and having seized his hand. 

Asked him, Where goest, fair captain of the baud ? ** 
He looked at me and answered, ** Sister mme, 

I go to die for this fair land of thme ’ ” 

X felt my heart was trembling through and through. 
Nor could I say to him, “ Gw comfort you 1 ” 

They were three hundred, they were young and strong, 
And they are dead 1 

That morning 1 forgot to glean the gram, 

And set myseli to follow m their train. 

Twice over they encountered the gens-d’armes, 

Twice over they despoiled them of them arms ; 

But when we came before Certosa’s waE 
We heard the drums beat and the trumpets call, 

And *nnd the sxucke, the flnng, and f^e glare, 

More than a thousand fell upon them there. 

They were three hundred, they were young and strong, 
And they are dead i 

They were three hundred, and they would not fly ; 
They seemed three thousand, and they wished to die, 
But wished to die with weapcms in their hands , 

Before them ran with blood the meadow laudb. 

1 prayed for them, but ere the flight waa o’er, 

Swooned suddenly away, and looked so more , 

For in their midst jt could no more behcdd 
Those eyes of azure and that hair of gold I! 

They were three hundred, they were young axid strong, 
And they are dead I 


Itai, fairest; Nki, speak and say 
It X must know thy love or hate ; 

Oh, do mt leave me thus, 1 pray. 

But qpeak, — be ouick, — I cannot wait. 
Quick,— I enbreat Oiee , —if not so, 
This weary soul no more shall sigh j — 
So tell me quickly,— or bo, 

WMeh, — which tindl be my destiny. 


THE GLEANER OF SAFRX 
NT Lurcu Mtsscmrm 


iS-J 

flm mtbes 
£iiw * 






lAB^ellow, ^is a profeiwor 
•fkiT dr^e and 

'exne. 




III. NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

Fage 9. Hymn of ike Moravian Nuns of 

Bemhern. 

[Xbs poem was suggested Iby tbe foliowing 
sentence in m article upon rnlsski in the 
North Amonoan Bevim, for April, 1825 ; 
“ The standard of his legion was formed of a 
piece of crimson sUk embroidered by the Mo* 
ravian Nmm of jBethlehem in FennsylTauia,’* 
The historic fAets in to the banner ap* 

pear to be that Fnlii^ki ordered it of the 
Moravian sisters at Bethlehem, who helped to 
snpport their htmse by needlew<n*k. This ham 
ner m preserved in the cabinet of the Maryhtnd 
Hialofical society at Bal^nKmet it is iwmitf 
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inches sqimr«t and made to be carried on a lance. 
It IS of double silk, now so much faded and dis- 
colored by time as to make it impo^ible to de- 
termine its original color. On both sides 
designs are embroidered \^itb 'ahat i&as yellow 
silk, shaded with green, and deep silk fringe 
bordering. On mie side are the letters U. 
and in a circle around them tbe words, “ Uniias 
'Tirius Fortiar^\; on the other side, in the 
centre, is embroidered an aU-seeing eye and 
the words “Non Alius EegiV' Polaski re- 
ceived a mortal wound at the ^ege of bavannah, 
and dying on one of the vessels of the fleet 
when he was on his way north, was buried at sea. 
It is said that Lafayette lay sick at Bethlehem, 
and that it was on a visit to his brother ofitcer 
that Pulaski ordered the flag. Its size, m 
any event, would have precluded its use as a 
shroud.] 

Page 11. The Skeleton m Armor. 

[The histone groundwork upon -which Mr. 
Longfellow built his legend is in t-wo parts, the 
Newport tower and the Fall River skeleton. 
The passage from Rafn, to which >Ir Long- 
fellow refers as affording a poet suffcient basis 
upon which to build, is as follows : — 

** There is no mii^king in this instance the 
s^le in which the more ancient stone edifices 
of the North were constructed, — the style 
which belongs to the Roman or Ante-Gothic 
architecture, and which, especiallv after the 
time of Charlems^e, diffused itself from Italy 
over the whole^ of the West and North of , 
Europe, where it continued to predomloate | 
imtal the close of the twelfth century, — that ' 
style which some authors have, from one of its 
most striking characteristics, called the round 
arch style, the same which in England is de- 
nominated ti^on and sometimes Nomian archi- 
tecture. 

On the ancient structure in Newp^ there 
are no ornaments remaining which might pos- 
sibly have served to hi assigning the 

probable ^te of its eredaon. That no vestige 
whatever is found of the ^Inted arch, nor smy 
apprmcima^n to it, is indicative of an earlier 
ramer than of a lat^ nexiod. From such char- 
aetef^<» as remain, however, we can scarcely 
form any other mfereuce than one, in which I 
am ^nmaded that all who are familiar with 
Old-Northern architecture will concur, that 
rmB Btm*»rNG was ebbcteb at a pesiod 

NOT EATSE THAN TH* TWBUTH 
OHKTORT. Thk remark applies, of course, to 
the origmsl building onlTy and nd: to the alters 
atimas that it subsequently received ; for there 
are sever^ sudi altemticme In the upi^r part of 
the which cannot he mistaken, and 

which were most Ikely occasioned by its bmi^ 
adapted m modem times to various uses ; for 
example, as fhe substructure of a wmdmiQ, 
and hMtmfy as a hay magazine* To the same 
times may be veie^Etm the windows, the fire- 
plaee, and Ihe apertures made above the eol^ 
mttm. That this buRdha^ eouM not have been 
eremed few a winteiH, is wliat am aruhiteet vdll 
easi]^ dkziem.''* 


Dr. Palfrey, in his History of Xcic Et^and^ 
so cogently presented the reasons for beHevin^ 
this tower to liave been constructed by Governor 
Arnold, that most students have smee been 
disposed to accept this explanation ; but there 
have not been wanting those who mmntalned 
other -news, as witness an article by R. G. 
Hatfield in Benfiner's Monthly for March, 1879, 
in which the author maintains that^the old mill 
at Newport ought to be called the Tmland Bap- 
tistery ; and also an article by Mr b. JEdward 
Forb^ who maintains that the structure had no- 
thmg in common witli tbe Chesterton mBl in 
Wdrwiekahire, with which it is commonly com- 
pared. 

With regard to the Fall Riier skeleton, 
which with its appurtenances was unfortunately 
burned before it could be satisfactorily exam- 
ined by experts, the following descnption taken 
Irom The Afoertcan Monthly Magazine for Jan- 
uary, will give the reader as full an ac- 
count as is now possible : 

*■* In digging down a hill near the village, a 
laige mass of earth slid off, leaving in the bank 
and partially uncovered a human skull, which 
on examination was found to belong to a body 
buried m a sitting posture; the head being 
about one foot below what had been for many 
I years the surface of the ground The surround- 
I rag earth was carefuUv removed, and the body 
found to be enveloped in a covering of coarse 
bark of a dark color. Within this envelope 
were found the remains of another of coarse 
cloth, made of fine bark, and about the texture 
of a l^lamlla coffee bag. On the breast was a 
plate of brass, thirteen inches long, six broad at 
the upper end, and five in the lower. This plate 
ap^ars to have been cast, and is from one 
ei^th to three thirty-seconds of an Inch in 
thickness. It is so much corroded that whether 
or not anything was engraved upon it has not 
yet been ascer^ned. It is oval in form, the 
edgBs being irregular, apparently made so by 
corrosion. Below the breastplate, and entirely 
encirchng the body, was a belt composed of 
brass tubes, each four and a halt inches 
in length, and three sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter, arranged longitudinally and close 
tcjgBther, the lex^h of the tube being the 
width of the belt. The tubes are of tlun brass, 
oast upon hollow teeds, and were fastexted to- 
gether by pieces of sinew. Near the right knee 
was a qmver of arrows. The arrows are of 
I brass, mn, fiat, and triangular in shape, with a 
I round hole cut throng near the b^. The 
shaft was I astened to me head by inserthig the 
latter in an opening at the end of the wood and 
then tying with a smew Ihe round hble» 

a mode of oonstmoting the weapon never prae^ 
tised by the Indians, not even with their arrows 
of thin sheE. Farts of the shaft still xemain on 
some of them, Wlien first discovered, tbe ar* 
rows were in a sort of quiver of bark, which fell 
to meces whmai exposed to the air.^* 

The more g«]iera% reeetved epuxon amoxigst 
archssologists makes the skeleton to be that of 
am Indlam} 
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iJon wheB dnai^g a> *, word ia o*der 

Page 2i. Ajs Lope say$. 

^ La Cfl^'Ki 

Be xm Espafiol aantado oo f templa, 

Sino le represcntan «» dos 
larta el iia»l i<>«ao 


Page 23. AhrenutmG Sfliona^ { 
^ISteoT Sefioia, respondiB feaiicho, 
nn<» d^ioe azotes a^ruua 


lo qae ten.- 




llfJtosiOT here a SP«^ Epigraiu 

Sasmpte Fnty C.^® 

Ganisaudoocia »c» lUfiix* « 

tn ceM» earn ier» 

Flor,>ta,lSo eiU 

Pftffe 21». Fadre Francisco. 

^ tef rem an ItatoB popola* song. 

“Fadre FnoMJesco, 

Padre Franeeaco ^ \ 

_ CowTolete del Padre Franceaco ?- 

ima belJ* ««»»»«* „ 

CliewvwoJecoMfe^rJ*’ , 

Fatte i entrare, fatte 1 entrare I 

Tne MjnP® I j pvtiemely interwting woric, 
Bb "* 

volTi^ndome 4 tm Wo, 


nohablata, P®«7?"'S“S^errados) a 

Xd a»i*» / said mv CH iU Cam- 

*^£e fitoro tih« aWent Poemo del Ctd. 
Aa»», to®M»CiaelO»np«4g^jp^ 

B«!sS 5. IS<riwT^S»rt«^- 
*riai» e«|^i!«ssion vs from Dante *> 

, Sidhe clil!»o 

piftjP eaaa aeeoda della iae»te a 


Byron lias likewise used tke expression. 

rshe was his life, 

The oce«a to ibe river ot h»^ thoughts. 

Which tenmuated alL ^ 

Page 33. ^^^Am-h^rnoverb used to tm-n 
A common to answer .- 

aside a question one docs not wisu to a 

Porque caso Man Fwca 
Quatro Ifigiuis de balanunca, 

i Page^. consider 

I The be^ifuh and celebrate 

t TiSancieo.— 
t Ay ojuelos verdes, 

I Ay losmis ojuelos, 

Av hagaii los cielos 
Qie de nil tc acuerdea ! 

Tengo confianza 

®“S^Si“2C,/Tc«K«,Ho 235 


ssmuu UT. — j — 

Dante speaks »* t 

diceio, sinuie a qne* del volatc. 

Infame Venffa- 

dor. and Calaptm* , 

^IX^esSS sSeFsher. Pimsta, 
0* 

^l?tfe oSo'w^lge, easSn^the evB 
i8wied9««r^|«^%^^^to^y“Mr 


*«>“ %.*«i^^^e^rb%hted than th<^ 

supposed to receivii^ the 

Sn%KS,?Ti.^f*k. .ml a» « . •>• 

speeting m AndalnMa, amongst 

very preyatot, espec ^ considered 

the A mTthat aceonnt a smaU 

5^“5Si€€'‘,rsA‘'?ss 

^ ^instantly snaps 

tW ,*® u“f ^^mav be puiehased m tome 
.fse,iBe.>’-Bor. 

lo^s mountain I aond. 

fp»n Bortow’s ZinctUt i 
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The Gypsy words in the same scene may be , 
thus interpreted : — 

JohnrDorados^ pieces of gold. 

Ptgem^ a simpleton 

In your morocco, stripped. ' 

Ihves, sheets. 

Moon, a shirt. ' 

Chrdin. a thief, 

Muramlleros^ those who steal at nightfall. 
Masiiikros^ footpads. I 

Mermit^ a highway-robber, j 

Planets^ candles. j 

Qmmandments^ the fingers. I 

St, Martin asleep^ to rob a person asleep. ! 

Laniema^ eyes. 

Qobiin, police officer. 

Papagayo, a spy. 

Vtneyatda and Dannng John, to take flight. 
Page 52. If thou art atteping^ maiden. 

From the Spamsh ; as is likewise the song of 
the Contrahandista on the same p^e. 

Page 55. AU the Foresters of Flanders. 

The title of Foresters was given to the early ] 
governors of Flanders, apj^inted hy the kings , 
of France Lyderick du Bucq, in the days of 
Olotaire the Second, ivas the first of them, 
and Beandoin Bras-de-Fer, who stole away the I 
fair Judith, danghter of Charles the Bald, from ' 
the French court, and married her in Bruges, ! 
was the last. After him the title of Forester • 
was chmiged to that of Connt Philippe d’ Al- 
sace, Gny de Dampierre, and lionis de Cr4cy, { 
oonux^ later, in the order of time, were there- 
fore rather Counts than Foresters. Phihppe 1 
went twice to the Holy Land as a Cmsader, i 
and died of the plague at St. Jean*d'Acre, ! 
shortly after the capture of the city by the j 
Christians. Gny de Dampierre died m the 
prison of Compile. Louis de Cr^y was son 
and snccessor of Bobert de B^thnae, who stran- 
gled his wife, Yolande de BourgO|gne, with the 
bridle of his horse, for having poboned, at the 
age of eleven years, Charies, his som by Ins 
first wife, Blanche d^Anjon. 

P^ 55. SteUely dames, hke ^ens emended, 
Wma Philipi^e-Bel, Icmg of France, visited 
Fhmleis with hk queen, she was so astonished 
at the magnifieenoe of the dam^ of Bruges, 
that exclaimed; crojaas Stre senie 
reine ici, mais xl paxalt qne cenx de Flandre 
qni se tronvent dans nos prismas aont tons des 
prine^ ear lenrs femmes sont hahiEdas cmnme 
d esm neesses et dea reines.’’ 

When the burgomasters of Ghent, Bruges, and 
Y^^eos went to Park to pa|^ homage to King John, 
in 1351, the/ were received with great pomp 
and dktii&etmii ; but, being invited to a festival 
tbey^tdwierred that their seats at table were not 
Inml^ieid with cnslncnis ; wherenpcm, to make 
ki^n ^ ^hk want oi regt^ 

eied themselv^ upon them. 

On xiring imm table, Hiey kft th^ cloaks 
behind them, and, ielmftedjd their ap- 

gamaater of repU* ^Wc fteinga 


are not in the habit of carrying away out cush- 
ions after dinner," 

Page 55. Knights who bore the Fkeee of Gold, 

Phmppe de Bourgqpie, sumamed Le Boa, 
espoused Isabella of Portugal on the Pjth of 
January. 14J<) . and on the same day instituted 
the famous order of the Fleece of Gold. 

Page 55. I beheld the gentle Mary, 

Mane de Valois, Duchess of Burgundy, was 
left hy the death of her father, Charles le 
m^raire. at the as^ of twenty, the richest heir' 
ess of Europe, ^he came to Bru^, as Conn' 
teas of Flanders, in 1477, and in the same yeax 
mamed bj proxy to the Archduke kfsMa- 
mihan Accurding to the custom of the time, 
the Duke of Banana, Maxtnnhan^s substitute, 
slept with the princess. They were both in 
complete dress, separated by a naked sword, 
and attended by four armed guards. Marie was 
atlored by her subjects for her gentleness and 
Her many other virtues. 

Maximilian was mn of the Emperor Fredex' 
ick the Thud, and is the same person mentioned 
afterwards in the poem of Surembem m the 
Kaiser Maximilian, and the hero of Pnnzii^^a 
poem of Teuerdnnk, Having been xmpmoned 
by the revolted burghers of Bruges, they re- 
fused to release him till he consented to kneel 
in the public sq^uare, and to swear on the Holy 
Evangelists and the body of Samt Donates that 
he would not take vengeance upon them for 
their rebelboxt. 

Page 55. The Moody battle of the Spurs of 
Gold, 

This battle, the most memorable in Blemkh 
history, was fought under the walls of Court- 
ray, on the 11th of July, 1302, between the 
French and the Flemix^, the former com- 
manded WEobert, Comte d’Artok, and the 
latter by Guillaume de Jullers, and Jean, Comte 
de Namur The French army was completely 
routed, with a loss of twenty teousand imantry 
and seven thousand cavalry : among whom were 
sixty-three princes, dnkes, and counts, seven 
hundred loirab-bsnn^t, and eleven hundred 
noblemen. The fiowerof the French nabifity 
perished cpthatday ; tewhichixktory hasgiven 
the name of the JmrMe des Mperms a^Or, from 
the meat number of guMen spurs loumi m the 
fiekT of battle. Sevmi hundi^ of them were 
hung up as a trophy m the church of Notre 
Dame de Ckmrtray; and, as the cavaliers of 
that day wore hnt a riwe spur each, these 
vouched to God lor the violent and bloody death 
of seven hundred of hk ereateres. 

Page 55« Saw tkefi^ at Minmw&ter, 

WmP the inhaHtante of Bruges wm dteing 
a canal at Hini^water, to bring the waters of 
the Lys from Deynse to thrir dity, they werw 
attacked and rouM by the cxtkens of Ghent, 
wliose eommeroH wocdd have been ntuch Iniup d 
by riie canal. They were kd by Jean Lyons, 
e^itszii of a ntxiitary nempany at Ghent, <kll A 
the Chaperma Blatm, He had great aaay 
ever the tnrbnieni pc^wdaee, who, In those pres* 
nerous rimes of the gamed an easy hvcli 
hood hy Inhering two <w wte days m tha weeic. 
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and had the remaitiiiig four oi five to devote to i 
public affairs. The fight at Miimewater ■aas 
followed by open rebellion agaiiisr Loms de 
^laele, the Count of Flanders and Protector of 
Bruges Bjs superb chiteau ot Wondelghem 
was pillaged and burnt, and the insurgents 
forced the gates of Brnges, and entered lu tn- ' 
nmph, with Lyons mounted at their head. A 
few days afterwards he died suddenly, perhaps 
by poison. 

MeaawhOe the insurgents received a cheek , 
at the village of Nevfele ; and two hundred ot , 
them perished in the church, lyhich was burned 
by the Count^s orders. One of the chiefs, Jean ' 
de Lannojr, took refuge in the belfry. From , 
the summit of the tower he held forth his pui'se i 
filled with gold and begged for dehveiance. It j 
was mvahu His enemies cried to lum fiom 
below to save himself as best he might ; and, j 
half suffoca*-e^i with smoke and fiame, he threw ! 
himself from the tower and perished at their 
feet. Peace was soon afterwaxds established, 
axtd the Count retired to faithful Bruges. 

F^ge 53 J3ic Gdden Dragon* & ne'ft. 

The Crolden Dragon, taken from the church 
of bt. bophia, at Constaatinople, in one of the 
Crnsades, and placed <m the belfry of Bruges, 
was afterwards transported to Ohent by Philip 
<fm Artevelde, and still adorns the Mfry of 
shat city, ^ 1 

The inscription on the alarm-hell at Ghent is, 

*'* Mpnen naem is Boland ; ah tl klep is tr brandy 
ami ah ik lug is €r victorie in kei landJ*"^ My 
name is Eoland , when I toll there is fire, ana 
when 1 ring there is victory in the land. 

Page 57, That their great imperial mip 
stretched its hand through everp dime. 

An old popular proverb of the town runs 
thus: — 

yurtibengU Sand 
Qeht dureh alle Land. 


Nuremberg’s Hand 
Ooes tbrot^b every bmd 

Page 57 . Sai the poet. Mdthior singing Kaiser 
Max%miUan's praise* 

Melchior Pmizii^ was one of the most cele- 
brated German poets of the sixteenth ceniury. 
The heiso ol \mTemrdank was the rrigim^ 
Emperor, Haxhnillan ; and the poem was to the 
Gmmsans cd that day what the Odando Furioso 
was to the Itahans. Maximilian Is mentioned 
b^ore, in the B^iir if Bruges* See preceding 


if sainted Sdmid 

Id, in the ehurch 
whieh beam his same, m mie of the richest 
works art m Hnr^bexg. It is of bronze, 
and was east hj Peter YIscher and Ms som, who 
lidKwed wpon it thirteen years. It Is adorned 
wilh nearly mie handeed %sres, among which 
those of wm Twelve Aposues are eoisspzonous 
for size smd ^ 



Page 57. Jfn Ike dkntdk if sadutted Lmmenee 

sttMsispixefm^hmrm'S* 

far the vessels' Si the 


sacrament, is by the hand of Adam Kraft. It 
is an exquisite piece of seulptnie in ivhite stone, 
and rises to the height of sixty-four feet* It 
stands m the choir, whose ncluy painted win- 
dows cover It with \ aned colors. 

Page 58, of the Tuelve TTtse Masters 

The Twelve Wise blasters was the title of the 
onginal eorporat’oiiof the Mastersingers. Hans 
baehs, the cobbl»*r of Nuremberg, though not 
one of the origiiu! Twelve, w’as the most re- 
nowned ot the Masterslngers, as w^eli as the 
most -volmumous. He fiourished in the six- 
teenth century , and left behind him thirty-four 
folio volumes^ of manuscnpt, eontainiug two 
hundred and eight plaj's, one thousand ana seven 
hundred comic tales, and between four and five 
thousand lync po* ms. 

Page 5X, .In tn Adam Puschmafs song. 

Adam Puschman, in his poem on the death of 
Hans Sachs, descnbes him as he appeared in a 
vision — 

An old man, 

Gray and white, and dove-like, 

Who had, m sooth, a great beard, 

And read m a fair, great book, 

Beautifnl with golden cLtsps. 

Page 58. As the old man^ gray and dove4ik*>. 

[In a letter to Freiligrath, written in the spring 
of 1844, Mr LongfeJilow says: “Here I send 
you a poem on Nuremberg ... I trust I have 
not mistranslated wie ein Taub Jermas It eer* 
tainly stands for etne Taube otetn Tauber., and 
is dove and not deaf, though old Hans Sachs 
was deaf But that Puschman descnbes after- 
wards when he says: — 

Xhum sem Red und 
Gebor begunnt 
Ihne abzngelm, etc. 

Therefore doveUke it is and shall be, for F. 
says ‘ I would have it so at any rate I ’ and at 
any rate I will.*’] 

Page 64. Who^ unharmed., on hs tusks once 
caught the bolts of the thunder. 

A delegation of warriors from the Delaware 
tribe having^visited the governor of Yirgmia, 
during the Kevolution, on matters of business, 
after these had been discussed and settled in 
Council, the governor asked them some ques^ 
Hons relative to their country, and, among oth- 
ers, what they knew or had heard of the azumal 
whose hones were found at the Saltlicks on riic 
Ohio. Their chief speaker immediately put 
himself into an attitude of oratory, and, with a 
pomp suited to what he conceivea the elevation 
of hk subject, informed him that it was a tra- 
dition handed down from Hielr fathers, ^ that in 
ancient rimes a herd of these tremendous am- 
mais came to the Big-bone licks, and began an 
nmversal destmeri<m of the hear, deer, elks, 
buffaloes, and other ammals which had been 
created for the use of the Indians: that the 
Gr at Man above, looking down and seeing this, 
was so enrag^ that he seized his lightning, ^de- 
scended on the earth, seated himsell on a zferigb' 
boring looemtahx, on a rock of which his seat 
and the mmt ol ms feet are still to he seen, and 
buried hss bolts among them till the whole were 
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slanj^htered, except the big bull, \»ho present- 
mg his forehead to the shafts* shook tnern oft 
as they fell, bat missing one at length, it 
'aoandad him m the side, whereon, springing 
round, he bounded over the Ohio, over the Wa- 
bash, the Illinois, and hnally over the great 
lakes, where he is hvmg at this dav." — Jef- 
ferson's Xotes on Virginia, Query VI. 

Page IMji, Once some ancient Scald, 

[In commenting on this poem m Ms diary, 
Mr Lon^ellow writes . ‘"What is said of the 
fcseald refers, of course, only to some of the mel- 
odies, which may possibly be as old as the days of 
Hakon Jarl, or older. Hamlet and Yonek are 
oniv sjTiiboheal of any old king and Ms jester,”] 
Page bO. Vogdiceid the Minnesinger, 

Walter von der Vogelweid, or Bird-Meadow, 
was one of the pnncmal Mumasiiigeis of the 
thiiteenth centurj*. He tiiumphed over Hem- 
iich von Otteidiiigen in that po^-tic contest at 
Wartbiirg Castle, known m liteiary history as 
th' War of Wartbarg 
Page Like imperial Charlemagne 
Ciiarlemagne may be called by pieeminence 
the monarch of farmers. Accorchug to the Ger- 
man tradition, m seasons of great abundance, 
his spint crosses the Bhine on a golden bridg^e 
at Bingen, and blesses the conmelds and the 
vineyards. During his Ufetune, he did not dis- 
dain, says Montesquieu, to sell the eggs from 
the farmyards of his domains, and the superflu- 
ous v^tables of his gardens , while he distrib- 
uted amor^ his people the wealth of the Lom- 
bards and the immense treasures of the Huns ” 
Page T*i. List to a Tale of Loee in Acadie^ 
home of the happy. 

{In the earliest records Acadie is called Cadie ; 
afterwards it was called Arcadia, Accadia, or 
L* Acadie. The name is probably a French 
adaptation of a word common among the Mic- 
mac Indians, signifying place or region, and used 
as an afhx to other words to indicate the place 
where various thii^, such as cranberries, eels, 
seals, weire found in abundance. The French 
turned this Indian term into Cadie or Acadie ; 


See Evelyn's Silva, II 5J. [The story runs 
back to Hepodotus, VII. SI, the ""Persian” 
being Xerxes } 

Pace »r JTor he told them tales, 

[The stones of the Lanp^yarm, or were-wolf, 
and the LtUche, and the nnracnloas propertiesi 
of spiders, clover, and horseshoes, maj he found 
m Pluquet, Contes Populaires, vrlio conjectures 
that the white fleet enume fox ga\e rise to the 
story of the 

I Page 77. Well 1 remember a story, 

[This is an old Florentine stor% ; in an altered 
form It is the theme of Bossim s opera of Lg 
> Gazza Ladra] 

P^e fi5. Thou art too fair to be left to brmA 
, St, Catherine s tresses. 

There is a Norman saying of a maid who 
does not marry — E//c restera pottt c&iffisr 
Sainte Katherine, 

^ Page Ob. On the Atadian coast, and the 
praines of fair Opelousas, 

I [Between the Ist of January and the lilth of 
[ May, 1765, about ax hundred and fifty Acadi- 
ans had arrived at New Orleans. The existence 
of a Fiench population thei'e attracted the 
exiles, and they were sent by the authorities to 
form settlements m Attakapas and Opelousas. 
They afterward establjbhed themselves on botli 
sides of the Mississippi from the German Coast 
to Baton Bouge and even as high as Pointe 
Couple. Hence the name of Acadian Coast, 
which a portion of the banks of the river stiU 
bears, GsLjaxrS^s Sistory Louisiana^ ih>$ 
French Pomimon, voL 11.] 

Page X(^. 

Behdd, at last, 

Mach tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place, 

I wish to anticipate a criticism on this pm* 
sage, by stating that sometimes, though not 
usually, vessels are launched fully sparxw and 
rigged. I have availed myself of the exceptios 
as better suited to my purpc^ than the 
era! rule: but the reader will see that it is 


the English into Quoddy, in which form it re- | neither a blunder nor a poetic liceirse. On this 
mains when applied to the Quoddy IndUans, to ! subject a fhend m Portland, Maine, wmlies me 
Quoddy Head, the last pomt of the United | thus : — 

States next to Acadia, and in the compound ” In this State, and also, I am told, in Hew 
Fassamaqupddy. or PoUoek-OroundJ York, ships are sometimes r%ged upon Hie 

Page 7d. Lucky was he who fauna that stone stocks, in order to save time, or to make a show. 
in the nest of the swallow. There was a fine large ship launched last mm* 

[""If the eyes of one of the young of a swallow raer at lEUsworfeh, fully sparred and ngged. 
be pur out, the mother bird will bi^ firom the iSome years ago a ship was laanched here, with 
sea-shore a little stone, which will immediately her n^ng, spars, sails, and cargo aboard 
restore its ^ht; fortunate is the person who Shesall^ the next day and — was never heard 
finds this httie stone in tlie nest, for it is a mi- of again I I hope this wiU not he the fate of 
raculous remedy,” Pluquet, Conies Populaires, your poem ! ” 

quoted by Wright, Literature and Super^Uiom Page lOfi. Sir Mumpkrey Gilbert rutVed. 
of England in the Middle Ages, 1, 128J When the wind abated and the vessdb were 

Page 74. "" NtinsAme of BmtU Euiake ” was near enough, the Admiral was seen eousta? tly 
she called, sitting m the stem, with a book in Ms hand 

Si le soled fit lejoarSahitt-lsni^ On the 9th of September he was seen for the 

B y aura pommes et eidre i Idyce.” last time, and was heard by the people m the 

JPxuqimr ^ Waiear, I. ISL Mind to say, ‘ We are as near heaven by sea a» 

Page 75. Flashed Idee a pUm^rmtheFersmn by land.' In the fopowing n^t, the lights oi 
adorned with mantles andjewds, the sMp snddenly disappciML llte pec^le hi 
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the otiber vessel kept a good lookoot for bim 
dunxig tbe remamder of the voyage. On the 
22d of September they amved, through much 
tempest and pexil, at Falmouth. But nothing 
more was seen or heard of tlie Admiral.*’ — 
Belknap s American Uiography-t u 
Page 1U7. 

These severe qffiivtiom 
Xotjrom the ground arise, 

“ Although afdictiou cometh not forth of the 
dust, neither doth trouble spnag out of the 
ground/’ — Jo^ v. b. 

Page 109. a hng of the Saxom, 

[In m entry in Mr. liongteilow’s diar^ is the 
wwiree from 'which the ie^nd was derived. 
“Here i» the part of Kmg Witlaf*s charter to 
the Abbey of Croyland relating to his drink- 
ingkom, cited in ^laitland's Dark Ages, I 
oiSer to the refectory the horn of my 
table, that the elders of the monastery may 
dunk out of it on the festivals of the baints, 
mid may sometimes amid their benedictions re> 
member the soul of the donor, Witiaf.” 

In pomt of fact, Witiaf was cme of the 
An^e kings of Mercia, who made a gallant 
stand a^nsi the Baxon invaders. It was wMle 
falliiig back befxnre Fgbert that Wxtlaf took 
saaetwy at Cruvland, where he was for four 
notmihs kept hidden by Shrard, third Abbot of 
Ouylaiid. At the end of three yearn biward’s 
xndnence procured the restoration of Wxtlaf, 
who became tnbutaxy to Egbert. In xtstitade 
to the monks, Witlaf greatly added to the 
grants and privileges of the house,] 

Page lli^. The boNo op Hiawatha This 
Indian JEdda *- if I may so call it js founded 
on a tradition, prevalent among the North 
American Xndiaus, of a personage of miraculous 
hhth, who was sent among them to clear their 
rivers, forests, and fismng^nKmnds, and to 
teach them Ih^ arts of peace He was known 
amng different tribes by the several names of 
HiehabDit, Chlabo, Manabozo, Tarenyarwagon 
and Hiawatha. Mr. Bchoolcralt gives an 
account of him in his Atgw Besearc^,, vol. I. 
^ 131; and ixx his CmdiU&n^ and 

Trospeets of the Indian Tribes tf the Umted 
States, Part HI. p, 314, may be found the 
Iroqu<^ form of the tradition, derived the 
vetbal narrations of an Omm^ <kief« 

Into this old tradition I hare woven other 
mieua Indian legends, drawn chieffy from the 
varnus and valmble writings of Mr. School- 
cawfk to whom the Htes^ wneld Is greatly In- 
datad lor his indelai%alile seal in rmemm 
fpom oblxvkm so nmeh m the iegendmy h^ce 
the 

The seoMi of the po«m xsamoi^ the (J^bways 
«si ^ aca#iam8ho«e of Hake mperlor, in the 
regsan hafewaan the PSeteed Bocks md tke 

VOCJtftOtAttV 


iSkf rwd fsnSrrdh 


Ahmeek^ the beaver, 

Aisjon qmn, Q^tbwaa* 

Auuemee kee, the thunder, 

Apuk<^«», a bitlrueh 

Bjam-wWwA, the mind of the thund«r, 

Beiaah^gut, the grapevine, 

B<yaa, the pheasant 
Big-Sea-t^ atet, Lake Superior, 

BiJcada mn, famttie 
Cheeniaun', a hreheanoe 
, Chetowaik^,/Aj» p/otrr 

' GhibiWbOft, a mnstnm; fnend of HtmvathcL$ ruler m 
, the iMtnd cf Spirits 
Babxn'da, the bull-frog 

, PualJ^kwo-ne'^Bhe, or Kwo-ne^slie, the dragon-Jtp, 
t Esa, eltame upon gou, 

, Eaa-yaa', 

‘ Qhee^A», the run 

Gitchft Gu'm^, the Btg Sea-Water, Inle Superior, 

> Gitche Man^ito, the Oreai SpirU, the Master of Life 
I Guabkewau^ the darkness 

, HavrWtha, the Wue i^fan, the Teacher; son of Mudge- 
keeirts, the We»t-Wind, and Wenonah, daughter of 
^olomis 

' Ta'goo, a great boaster and sfory-teller 
liiii 3 i''ewug, men, or pawns zn the Game of the Bowl, 

I Ishkoodab'.jUre , a comet 
I leefhi, a ghost, a s/nnt, 
j lota^akeedfOptophet 
1 KabibcHaok^'ka, 

£Uigh, the hedgehog, 

Kntgo, do not 
SCahgahgeeft the ratm. 

Kaw, no 

Kkyosbk^, the sea-gull, 

KaweeW, no indeed, 

Keetgo, a fish 

Keewaydm, the Borthwesi TTiad, the Some-Wind, 
Eena'beek, a serpetU 
Keaeu ', the great war-eagle, 

Kenc/zfm, the pieierel, 

KGko-kot bo, the ou I, 

Euntasoo', the Game of Flum-siones, 

KwatsmA, the Strong Man. 

Kwo-mf»\ie, or Btuih-kwO’Xie'sbe, the dragon-fig, 
Mabzwbbezee, the swan, 

!Blalmg, the loon, 

Usktm-go-taj^aee, loon-hearted brave, 

JdsAmomo^aee, wild rice. 

Malma, the woodpecker, 

ICaakeno'zba, the pike, 

He^da, a medtememan, 

Meenah^ga, the bitteberrg, 

Hegissog^on, the grmt Beari- Feather ^amagiezm and 
the j^nUo of WeeUth, 
jSCeshuaaWwa, a pipe-heater, 

Mimekab'^wuQ, Emwathi's mittens 
MumebWba, Laughing Water , a waterfall on a stream 
running into the Mtssimppi, beitceen Fort Snelhng 
and the Falls of Si Anthmg, 

MwnebWbft, Loughmg Water / mfe of Siaw&iha, 
Hmae-ws^wa, e jdeasant sounds as of the wind m the 
trees, 

maMMswn, the Great Fear 
Hisbe-lfsh'iixa, the Greed Simgem 
MlskodeedK, theSpnmBeautg, the Giagfmia Vtrgtntea, 
UmAa/haaSia, Indian Com, 

Matm Gt Bngbt April, 

Moon of leaves, mag, 

Moma of Slmwberrk% Jtme, 

Mmm oi tbe tailing Leaves, September, 

Moon ot November, 

MndlskU^Wlft, the Wesd-Wind; father ofSiaimdha, 
Mummg-seaekfi»t mmd of wavesm a shore, 
Hnslikoia^sa. H^grmse, 

liWgow Wndreo, the Sand BmtestfLake Supenor 
Kah'na, the ehttgem. 
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Kali'ma-wusK, ^armiTd, 

Nee>baraa»^oajigs, tenter spinU, 

'NeuezQCMyshsu viteiheart 
jStepali'nm* aeep 

Nokonua, a grandimther ; mutheT of Tr<rjj(3W£iA» 

Jfe^sa, my father 
]!{tish^ka, tool *■ look * 

Odah^muif the slrau berry* 

Okabah'^imf the JreiA-ieater herring* 
the ptgeon 
Ona^gont u bout 
Oisaway^, aualf 
Ope^'ohee, the robtn 
Okae'o^ Son of the ening Star* 

Owms^mt the blnebitd 
Oweetiee^ xetfe of Osieo 

Omwa^beek/u tound piece of bratt or copper m ike 
Game of the Bowl 
PajU^>puk<kee ija, the grasshopper* 

Fau^guk, death 

Fau>Puk>Ke!e Vila, the handsome Tenadisse^ the Storm- 
Fool 

Bauwa'^tlng. Sauli Sainte Mane* 

Pe^boan, Winter* 

Pem^icao, meat of the deeror buffalo dried and pounded 
Bezhmkee^i the bison* 

Piahnekuh', the brant 
poae/inah. hereafter 
FugasaitigS Game of the Bowl 
Puggawau^gun, a war-elnb* 

Pak*Wud 3 lea, Ivdle mid men of the woods ; pygmtes, 
Sab^wa, the perch* 

Sebowish'a, rapids* 

Segwtni^, Spring. 

Sha 'da, the pelican* 

Sbabb<ynuzi, the gooseberry 
SbabHBhah, long ago 
Shaugoda^ya, a coward 
Sbawgaatiee^y the crawfish, 

Sbawouda/see, the South- Wind* 

SbawHBfaaw, the swallow 

Sbeah'ebwD^, duels » pieces in the Garnc of the Mmol. 
Shm^gebisy the diier or grebe* 

Showam' zteme'aluu, pity me* 

Sbah-4ibiib^gab, the mue heron* 

ScMm<g^4sa>'bay strong hemied- 
Sttbbab/abe, the spider* 

Sugge^ma, the mostiuito, 

Hof family coat of arm* 
t7gb, yes* 

Ugttdwash^f the mn-fish* 

Unktahea^y iiw <(E*W of Weder* 

WUbss^ao^therab^t, iheNwrih* 

WeWaOf a magician, a juggler* 

Wabe^jw-ww^, yarrow 
Wateu the JM-Wmd* 

Ws/bsm Antnmy;, the Star of the Basft the Morning 
Star* 

a cry of lamentation* 

Walhwmb4aF«fe«, tM firefly. 

Wsmfyme, beads of sheli. 

Hfsmmwyfm, a whOe skin mapper* 

Wafwn, m wild gmm* 

Waw'bfMaky a radfc. 

Waw4)&4ira^wa, the white goose* 

Wnwomdsten, ihewhippoormli 
Wny-mvk-tsnm^m, the eaterpUlar* 

WwdSgoee, gimls* 

Wem/m, SiawaiAa^s mother, dentghter of Mokomte. 
XmmMetmii m beSer md gemUer/ an Indm dmdy* 
114. In the Va/e tf Tawasenika* 

Hm TSilleyy now eall«d KiH. Ib i!:^ 

Mhmy Oa^tr, New 

Psigpe 115. Cm tke Momdtaim # ike Fretirk* 
Mit* KMm, i» Ids IjMbm mm Naim m lE&e 
JfamMrm Cmtdms* mmi dmaiitim of tim Mar^ 


Amenmn Indians, rcl* 11, p. IbO, gfiyes ml m- 
teresting account of the Coteau des Frames, 
and the Eed Pipestone Quarry, He says : — 

‘•Here jaceordingr to their traditions) hap- 
pened the mysterious birth of the red pipe, 
which has blown its fumes of peace and w'ar to 
the remotest corners of the continent ; which 
has \ isited e\ery wamor, ani passed through its 
reddened stem the irrevocable oath of wax and 
desolation And here, aiso, the peace-breatbinp 
calumet was bom, and fringed with the eagie^» 
qnills, which has shed its thrilling fumes over 
the land, and soothed the fury of the relentl^ 
savage 

““The Great Spirit at an ancient period here 
called the Indian nations together, and, stand- 
ing on the precipice of the red piiie-stone rock, 
broke from its wail a piece, and made a huge 
pipe by turmng it m his hand, which he smoked 
over them, and to the North, the South, the 
East, and the West, and told them that this 
stone was red, — that it was then Eesh, — that 
they must use it for their pines of peace, — that 
It belonged to them all, ana that the war-dub 
and scalpmg-kmfe mnat not be raised on its 
ground At the last whiff of his pipe his head 
went into a great cloud, and the whole surface 
of the rock for several miles was melted and 
glazed ; two great ovens were opened beneath, 
and two women (gpiardian spirits of the place) 
entered them m a blaze of fixe; and they are 
heard there yet (Tso-mec-coe-tee and T^me- 
coB-te-won-dee), answeri^ to the invocatimis of 
the high-priests or medicine-men, who consult 
them when they are visitors to this sacred place^*’ 

Page 116. Mark you. Bear * ym are a eouh 
ard* ^ 

This anecdote is from Heckewelder. In his 
account of the Indian Nations, he describes an 
Indian hunter as addressing a bear m nearly 
th^ words. “ I was present,’’ he says, at the 
dehveiy of this curious invective ; when the hun- 
ter had despatched the bear, I asked him how 
he thought that j^r animal could understand 
what he said to it. ^Oh,’ said he in answer, 
‘the bear understood me very weE ; did you 
not observe how ashamed he looked while I 
was npbradding him ? * ” Tranmeiions of the 
American Fmiosop&ieal Society, vol, X. p. WH* 

Page 118. Sent the robin, the Opeekee* 

[In his first edition, Mr. LongleEow imnted, 
the Opeekee, the robin, but apparently was 
corrected In the pronunaatioa of the Indi^ 
word. A sirnUax change was made by Mm in 
the fine, All tke Wendigoes, the giants, which at 
first read, AU the giants, the Wendigoes,} 

Page 1^. Mush I me Naked Bear ml! hear 
thee! 

Heckewelder, in a letter imbikhed in the 
Tramsaatums <ftke Amerkm Fkdomphicml So^ 
mety, vol. IV p 360, spei^ of this tradition as 
prevment anumg the Medneans and Delawares. 
‘‘Ihrir reports,” he says, “run thus; Ih^ 
amoi^ all aninm that had he^ formerly in 
this eonxitr|r, this was the most fommom ; Ihirt 
H was mu^ laa^^^iealiie largest 4^ theeom- 
inon bears, and mnarkahly lo^-hodled ; aE 
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over (e:scept a spot of hau on its back of a w bite 
colors naked . . . 

The bistorj" of this animal used to be a sub- 
ject of conversation among the Indians, esi*e- 
cialiv when in the woods a-huatxng I have 
also heard them say to their children when cry- 
ing : * Hush * tlie naked bear will hear you, be 
tt^n yon, and deM»ux you.’ " 

Page lA irAere me Ftf//s of Mmmhaka^ 
etc. 

The seeneiy about Fort biiellmg is rich in 
beauty. The Ftdls of bt. Anthony are familiar 
to tmvdSlers, and to readers of Indian sketches. 
Petween the fort and x!i *se taUs ate tin* * Little 
Falk,’’ foi*^ toet in height, on a sneam that 
emptieB into tin MJs^>^.sslp^tt. The Iiidiaus 
called th^m Mme-hah-lnib, or ‘Uagbing wa- 
ters."^ — Mrs Ikstiiian s Uacotuh^ or Ltgtndb 
of ike Stoux^ Introd n. ii. 

Page bb hami Bills of ike Sagom Wudjoo, 
A description ot the Grand Hable, or great 
iHind'^unes ot Lake bupenor. is given in Foster 
and Whitney's Etport on the Gemogg of the hake 
iSttperwjf Land Ihsinet^ Part II, p. l-Jl 
* The Grand Sable possesses a scenic inter^t 
Ettle inferior to that of the Pictured Kooks. 
The explorer passes abruptly from a coast of 
eoi^Hdated sand to one of loose materials ; and 
alUmngh in the one case the cliffs are less pre- 
aiHtotiSt yet in the other they attmn a lugher 
alMtiide. He sees before liina a long reach of 
eosstf resembling a vast sand-^bank, more than 
three hundred and fifty feet in height, without 
a trace of v^tation. Ascending to the top, 
rounded hiEoeks of blown sand are obseirved, 
with occasional clamps of trees, standing out 
Kke oases in the desert.” 

Page 138. Onaway ' Awahe^ beloved! 

The origiiial of this song nw^ be found mXif- 
|«i^s L%mng Age^ vol. XXX v. p. 45. 

Ps^ 130. Or the Med Swan floating, flying. 
The famufal tradition of the Red Swan may 
be found m behooleraft’s Algk EesearcheSi voL 
II. p. 9. 

Page 143. mken I ^nh of my beloved. 

The original of this song may be found in 
p. 15. 

Page 143. Sim the mysteries of Mondamin, 
The Indiana hold the maize^ or Indian com, 
in great veneratioii. **They esteem it so im- 
mitmi and divine a gr^,” savs Schoolcraft, 
^ that their story-tellers invented various tal^, 
In wMdh thm Idea is symbolized under the ioim 
d a special gift from Great Spirit. The 
OcyibwsrA]^»j^mns, who call it Mo«-da-mln, 
thdk, tlsis Sjjmt’s grain or beny, have a pretty 
Siecy cl the kind, in which the stalk in fml tas- 
sid m represented as descending from the sky, 
imdar dm of a hmidsoiiie ymirh, in answer 

hi idle piiyers of a yonim man at his fast of vi- 
get mmevm to nmnnood. 

*‘lt m m£mmwn ^at eom-phintk^ and 
aom-galdieoa^, at ka^ among aK dm still mi- 
eoimmd Irih^ are left entire^ ho the females 
and chBcken, aadaiewsnperatmabdcldmem 
It is not gensni% knpwn, perha^ that this 
labor k not fsed that it m mmmi 


by the females as a just equivalent m their 
\ lew, for the onerous and eontinaoas labor of 
the other sex, m providing meats, and skins for 
eiothmg, bv the chase, and m defending their 
nlL^es against their eiiemaes, and keeping iiv 
traders otf their teiritones ^ A ^ood luchdn 
housewite deeiios this a pait of iiti preioj;ative, 
and pndes herself to have a store ot com to ex- 
ercise her hospitalit'^ oi duly honor her hus- 
band's hospitality ui the entertainment of the 
lodge guests.” — Oneoia p 82, 

Page UA r/iMA Uit Jitldii shall be morefruiG 
Jtd, 

A singular proof of tlids belief, in both sexes, 
ot the nnstenoiis influence of the steps of a 
woman ou the vegetable and insect creation, u 
fouml in an ancient cuhtoni, which was relatec 
to me, respc^cting corn-planting It was the 
praetLce of the hunter’s wife, when the field of 
com iiad been planted, to choose the first dark 
or overclouded evening to perform a secret ciiy 
cuit, sans kabiUemenL aiound the field.^ For 
this purpose she sIiptH:d out of the lodge in the 
evening, imobservea, to some obscure nook, 
where she completely disrobed. Then, taking 
her matchecota, or piincipal garment, in one 
hand, she dragged it around the field. This 
was thought to insure a prolific crop, and to 
prevent the assaults of insects and worms upon 
the gram It was supposed they could not 
creep over the charmed hne,” — Onedta, p. S3. 

P^e 144. With his prisoner-string he bound 
him, 

” These cords,” says Mr, Tanner, are made 
of the hark of the ehn-tree, by boiling and then 
immersing it in cold water. , . * The leader of 
a war party commonly cames several fastened 
about nis w'aist, and if. in the course of the 
fight, any one of his young men takes a prisoner, 
it is his duty to bnng mm immediately to the 
cbaef , to be tied, and the latter is respombie for 
his safekeepmg.” ^Sarrative of Captivity and 
Adventures^ p. 412. 

Page 145, 

Wagemin^ the thief of eomflelds, 
Paimosaia, who steals the maize-^ar, 

“ If one of the young female buskers finds a 
red ear of com, it is t;^ieal of a brave admirer, 
and is regarded as a fitting present to some 
young warnor But if the ear be crooked^ and 
tapering to a point, no matter what color, the 
whole circle is set in a roar, and wa-ge-min is 
the word shouted aloud. It is the symbol of a 
thief m the cornfield. It is considered as the 
iniaig^ of an old man stooping as he enters the 
lot. Had the chisel of Praxiteles been employed 
to produce this image, it could not more vividly 
bnng to the minds of the merry gronp the idea 
of a biif emr of their favorite mondtoin. . , . 

The literal meami^ of the term is, a mass, 
or crooked ear of grain j but the ear of com so 
called k a conventional type of a little old mm 
ptllering ears of com in a cornfield. It Is in 
mamser that a sii^le wqrd or term, in these 
curious ki^miges, heeames the fruitful parent 
ei mmsiy ideas. And we can thus perceive wigr 
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it i4» tliat the if^onl uagemui h alone eompetent 
to excite memment m the husking circle 

This term js taken an a. liasis of the cereal 
chorus, or corn song, as simg by the Xorthem 
Algonquin tubes It ls coupled 11 ith the phra«»e 
Pamosatd^ ~ a permutative fonuof the Indian 
substantive, made from the verb pm-o~sa^ to 
walk. Its literal meaning is irAo tialLs^ or 
the nailer, but the ideas conveyed bv it are 
he who walks b> night to mlier coni It offei>s. 
therefore a kind ot paralfelibm in expression to 
the preceding term/’ — Onedita, p. 2o4. 

Page 14^», Pugaborng, with thirteen pieces 

TJm Game of the BoiaI is the principal game 
of hazard among the Northern tribes of Indians. 
Mr iSeho<i!eraft gives a partictilar account of it 
in Oneijta, p, S.\ ‘"This game,” he says, “is 
very fasciitating to some portions of the Indians 
'fliey stake at^ it their ornaments, weai>ons, 
elotlmig, canoes, horses, everything in fact they 
possess ; and ha>e been knovvii, it is said, to set 
up their wives and cMldren, and e% en to forfeit 
their own liberty. Of such desperate stiikes I 
have seen no examples, nor do I think the game 
itself in common use It is rather conSned to 
certain persons, who hold the relative rank of 
gamblem in Indian society, — men who are not 
noted as hunters or wamoi's, or steady pro^ud- 
ers for their families. Among these are persons 
who bear the term of lenaatzze-nug, tliat is, 
wanderers about the country, braggadocios, or 
fops. It can hardly be classm wuth the popular 
games of amusement, by which skill and dex- 
teniy are atqmred. I have generally found the 
chiefs and graver men of the tribes, who en- 
couraged the young men to play ball, and are 
sure to be present at the customary sports, to 
witness, ana sanction, and applaud them* speak 
lightly and disparagingly of this game of haz- 
ard. Yet it cannot he denied that some of the 
chiefs, distinguished in war and the chose, at 
the West, can be referred to as lending their 
example to its fascinating power ” 

See also his Mistory^ Conditions^ and Prospects 
of die Indian Tribes, Part II. p. TX 

Page 154. To the Pieturea Bocks of sand- 
stone. 

The reader will find a long desciiption of the 
Hetnred Bocks in Foster and Whitney’s Bepori 
on the Cecdogy of the Lake Supenor Land Uis- 
jfnrt. Part li p, 124, From this I make the 
f (blowing extract ; — 

“Tile Pictured Bocks may he described, in 
general terms, as a series of sandstone bluffs 
extei^ng along the shore of Lake Suiierior for 
about five miles, and rising, m most places, ver- 
tically from the water, without any beach at the 
base, to a height vamng from fifty to nearly 
two hundred feet. Were they simply a line of 
clilfs, they m%ht not, so far as relates to height 
or extent, be worthy of a rank among great 
natural cimosities, although such tm assem- 
blage of rocky strata, washed by tbe waves of 
the great lake, wcwdd not, nr^er any cirenxn- 
stances, be dMitute ol grandeur. To the voy- 
i^r, coasting along their base in his frail csnoe, 
they would, at all timest be an objeet of dread : 


the lecoil of the surf, the rr>ek-bound coast, 
attordmg tor miliis nu laac^^ ot refuge, — the 
lo’wt.nug sky, the iiaing ^viiiu, — all these would 
iC’cite liLs appreliHudon and induce him to ply 
a ’V i4oion<! o a i.u il t h*^ di ja Jed u all was passed. 
Hut lu the Pictured Bucks there are tu o fea- 
tures which cum:i.ani.Lat"* *0 tlie scenery a wun- 
' dert'J and olu ost nuif|ue chdiacttr. These 
' are, first, the tuiious maxmer in vh eh theelilfs 
, hale beer es-eavated .md worn awaj bj the ae- 
’ tion of th - lake, w Inch for centimes has dashed 
an ocea’j hke surf ai^amst then hose , and, sec- 
, ond, the equally curious imtaner lu wdnch large 
pjrtions ot tile smt.iee have been colored by 
bauds «>f biiUiant hues. 

* It IS iium the latter ciix'umstance that the 
name, by which these chifs .ire kiioiin to the 

' American tra\ elk r, is den\ ed ; w. hile that ap* 

' piled to tliem bj the French \o\ageurs /Lei 
Piirtails"' IS deiived from the fuimet, tuid by 
far the must sti iking peculiantv, 

• The term Pictnrea Bocls has been hi use 
, for a great length of time , bat when it was first 
, applied we have been unable to di$co\ei. It 

, would seem that the first travellers were nioi-e 
impressed % ith the novel and stnking distribu- 
tion of colors on the surface tliau with the as- 
tonishing variety of form into which the clifts 
themseh es have been w orn. , 
f “Out \oyageurs had many legends to relate 
of the pranks of the Menm-bojoie m these cav- 
erns, and, in answer to pur inquiries, seemed 
disposed to fabricate stories without end ol the 
I achievements of this Ihdiaxi deltv/* 

\ Page lfi2. Toward the sun hts hands were 
lifted. 

In this manner, and with such salutations, 

I uas Father Marquette received by the Illinois. 

, JSee his Vi^toffes et DScouveries, N?etion V. 

I Page 1W». FuU of the name and the fame of 
I the Pwntan maiden PnseiUa, 
f [Among the names of the Mayfioa er company 

I are th<^ of “Mr. William Mullines and his 
wife, and 2 children, Joseph and Pnscila ; and 
a servant, Kobart Carter/ ’] 

Page l<»r. She ts alone in the vorld, 

[“Mr. MoHnes. and bis wife, his sone and his 
servant, dyed the first winter. Only his daugh- 
ter Priscila survived and mamed with John 
Alden, who are both living and have 11 chil- 
dren/’ — Bradford , History of Plymouth Plan- 
tation.] 

Page 169. Gathering still, as ke went, ike 
Mat^owers idooming around him* 

[The Mayfiower is the wellrkaown Hpdgcea re- 
jpens, sometimes also called the Trailing Arhm 
tus. Tile name Mayfiowcr was famihar in Fn^ 
land, as the application of it to the historic 
vessel shows, but it was applied by the English, 
and still is, to the hawthorn. Its use here in 
connecrion with Hpigtsea repens, dates from a 
very early day, some claiming that the first Pib 
grims so used it, in affectionate memory of the 
vessel and its English fiower assoeiatimi.] 

Piage 173. IFitA Stephen and Btchard esm 
Wbert 

[These names are not taken at randcsn, 
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phen Hopkins, Richard Warren, and Oilhoxt 
Winslow were all anion^ the Jlayfiower passen- 
gers, and were alive at this time.] 

Page 183. After the Funtan way, and the 
laudaUe custom of Mdland. 

[*■* ilay 12 w as the first mamage in this place, 
wmch, according to the laudabkeustome of the 
Low-Cnntries, m which they had hved, was 
thought most requisite to be pertonaed by the 
magistirate, as being a cmll thing, upon which 
manv questions aboute inheritances doe de- 
pende, with other things most proper to their 
eogiumns, and most consonante to the smpturs, 
Ruth 4, and no wlier found in the goepell to be 
layed on the ministers ns a part of their office/’ 
—Bradford: Bist&ry of Fiymoutk Flantation, 

p.101.] 

Page 18fi 

Thfd of our vttes we can frame 
A ladder. 

Tlie woids of bt Angnstine are, De "vxffis 
nostris scaiam nobis facimus, si vitia ipsa cal- 
camus.” — bermon IH De Ascenswne. 

]^e lb7. In Mather's Magnaha Cknsti, 
[The passage in Mather upon which the poem 
is based is found in Book I. chapter vi., and is 
m the form ol a letter to Mather from the Rev. 
James Bexpcmt, Pastor of New Haven.] 

Page 190. And the Fmpfrw hui a M&tko. 
Macho, m Spanish, signifies a mule, 
dnm is the feminme form for Gdtmdnm, a 
swallow, and also a cant name for a deserter. 
Pa^e 192. Oliveb BAssEU^f. 

Oliver Bassehn, the Ferefoyeux du Vmde^ 
mik,” fiourished in the fifteenth centmry, and 
gave to his convivial songs the name of his native 
valleys, m which he sang them, Yaux-de-Tire. 
This name was afterwards corrupted into the 
modem Vaudmlle. 

Page 19Ji. VicroB Oalbbaith. 

Tictor Galbraith was a bugler in a company 
of Tfduxttoer cavalry \ and was shot in Mexico 
tm some breach of discipline. It Is a common 
superstition among soldiers, that no balls will 
Idll them unless their names are written on 
them The old proverb says : “JEvery ballet 
its billet.” 

Pa^ 194. I remember the sea-fight far away. 
This was the engagement between the Hater- 
pirii^ and Boxer aS the harbor of Portland, in 
whidh both ecqitoins were slain. They were 
haried side Iw aide in the cemetery on Mount- 
Joy. [The %ht took plaee in IBIS. The Hater- 


the dbore, lasted for three quarters of an houTi 
wlban fihe Bnlerprise eame into the harbor^ 
hmr with her.} 

tW, 7%e palm, the Wy, and the spear. 
Pisa the ehnreh of Sm Franekco cmr- 
tdm a dbapdl dedkatad lately to banto Flk- 
meofti otor the iter Is a tor BabaMd, 

myammtlkm the BeM m a beatelal^ nymiih- 
lilto %jse^ ioalasir tern fim 
tor two the lily, fobm and j&ve- 

fin, b^ei^ to the foregr^^ the seek 
unci imteoi, who mm heeled Iw her 


sion.”— Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary 
I Art, II. 298, 

; Pa^ 209, Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer, 

' r JKabbi Ehezer hath said ‘ There is au An- 
gel who standeth on earth and reacheth with 
* his head^ to the door of Heaven, It is taught 
i m the Mishna that he is called bandalphon/ ” 

, "There are three [angels] who weave or 
, make garlands out of the prayers of the Israel- 
I ites . . , the third is Sandaipnon.” 

[ ** There be Angels which are of Wmd and 

' there be Angels which are of Fire.” 

The holy and blessed God creates every day 
a multitade of angels in heaven, who, after 
’ they have sung a hymn before Hun, do perish, 
! . . . Except Michael and Gabriel . , . and 
> Bandalpbon and their equals, who remain in 
I their glory wherewith they w^ere invested in the 
SIX dw’ creation.” 

I “ The prophet Ehas is the Angel Sandalphon, 
who twisteth or bmdeth garlands out of the 
pra^rs, for his Lord.” 

The above passages from J, P. Stehelin’s 2^« 
Traditions of the Jews were marked by Mr. 
Longfellow, and evidently furnished the mate- 
rial upon which he based his poem.] 

Pa^205. 

Writ near a century ago 
By the great Major Mmtneaux 
Whom Mawtkorne has immortal made. 
[The lines are as follows : — 

What do you think f 
Here is gm drmk, 

Perhaps you may not know it ; 

If not m haste, 

Do stop and taste I 
Tou merry folk will show it. 

On another pane ^pears the Major’s name, 
Wm. Molinenx Jr. and the date, June 24, 
1774. The afiusion is to Hawthorne’s tale, 
My Kinsman^ Major Mdineux. Hawthorne, 
writing to Mr. Lon^ellow after the puhhcation 
of the Tcdes, says, It Ratifies my mind to 
find my own name shining in your verse, — even 
as if £ had been gazing up at the moon and 
detected my own features in its profile.”] 

Page 207- Me midnight ride of Fatd i?e- 
vere, 

[It is possible that to. Longfellow derived 
the story firom Paul Revere’s account of the 
incident in a letter to Dr. Jeremy Belknap, 
printed to Mass. Hist. Coll. Y. Hr, Frothtog- 
ham, m his Siege of Boston, pp. dT"S9, gives 
the story mainly aemrdmg to a memorandum 
of BIchard Bevens, Revere’s friend and asso- 
ciate. The publieatton of Mr. Longfellow’s 
poem called out a protracted discussion both as 
to the church from which the signals were 
hung, and as to the friend who hung toe lan- 
terns. The subject Is discussed ana authori- 
ries cited to Memorial Bist&ry gf Boston, ML 

im.) 

T3®k Fai^mjk OP See FBDBSRiitoi, 
[Theslory is found to toe Decameron, Bfto 
tale* As Boceaeeio, however, was 
not Ite first to tell to ae Mr. LougtoRow lam^ 
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the only one after him to isepeai it. So re* 
mote a source as Fafitschatantra (Benfey, IL 
247^ contains it^^and La Fontaine includes it m 
his Contes et Jf^ouveiies under the title of Le 
Faucon, Tennyson has treated the subject dra- 
matically in The Falcon. See also Dehsle de la 
Dr^veti^re, who turned Boccaccio's story into a 
comedy in three acts 1 

Page 214. The Leoekp op Eabbi Bej? 
Levi. 


ent to witness what they considered a great degr 
radation. Only the brothers and brothers in law 
were present, and Mr. Brown ; and the bride, 
who had been his housekeeper for seven years, 
was then 35, and attired m a cahco dress and 
a white apron. The family stood in whole- 
some awe of the sturdy old governor, so treated 
Patty with civility, but it vras hard work for 
the stately old dames, and slie was dropped 
after his death.'’ Governor Wentworth was 


{Tamhagen refers to three several sources of ’ 
this legena m the books Cd Bo^ Ben Sira, and i 
Ketubotk, but it is most likely that "Sh. Longfel- , 
low was indebted for the story to his fnend 
Emmanuel Vitaks Seherb.] i 

Page 215. King Robebt of Sicii»y 
[This story is one of very wide distribution 
It is ^ven in Gesta Bomanorum as the story of i 
Jovinian Frere in his Old Deccan Days^ or 
Hindoo Fairy Legends current in Southern In- 
dia^ recites it in the form of The Wanderings > 
of Vicram Maharajah Vamh^en pursues 1 
the legend through a great variety or forms ' 
I/eigh Hunt, among modems, has told the stoiw , 
111 A Jar of Honey from Mt HyUa. from which ' 
source Mr. Lon^ellow seems to have drawn. , 
l>ante refers to the King in Faradiso. Canto , 
VIIL] 

Page 24^C^ The Bibbs op Kiluhgwobth. 
[KBhngworth in Connecticut was named from i 
the English town Kendwcnrfch in Wamcfc- 
shire, and had the same orthography in the 
early records, but was afterwards corrupted into 
its present form, hixty or seventy years ago, 
according to Mr. Henry Hall, writing from 
personal recollection, *'*' the men of the northem 
part of the town did yearly in the spring choose 
two leaders, and then the two sides were 
formed : the side that got beaten should pay 
the bills. Their special game was the hawk, 
the owl, the crow, the blackbird, and any other 
hard supposed to be miseluevous to the com. 
Some years each side would bring them in by 
the bushel. This was followed up for only a 
few years, for the birds began to raw scarce.” 
The story, baaed upon such a sli^t suggestiou, 
was Mr, Longfellow’s own invenrion.] 

Page 245. The Beio:. op Axbi. 

1^^ Gualtemzri’s Cento Noodle Aalic&e.] 
Page 24T. JSIamb A3uH. 

[S^ BonPs edition of M MiUom di Marco 
Pob, II, 35 and 1. 14.1 
l^ge 255. Laby Webtwobth; 
n™ incidents of this tale are recounted hj 
CfW. Brewster, Bambiee about Fortsumitk, L 
101. After the pubBcai^ of Mr. Lor^eBow’s 
poem, Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
wrote tame of Mr. Longfellow’s kinsmen aver- 
mon of the storr sent him by BIrs, Mary Anne 
WilBams, who had the story from her gn^mo- 
ther, nSe Mary Wentworth, who was niees to 
Governor Wentworth, and a child at the time of 
the incident. I have seen Mr. Lon^ellow’s 
poem,’! writes Mrs. WilBiiwtSt hut 1 dhould 
think he would he alridd some of the old 
fdOows would miear to khn fer undtlnglt ap- 
pear that any than the famnly wra pfcs- 


bom July 24, 1696, and his marriagB was on 
March 15, 1760,] 

Page 265. Chabeemagke. 

[In his diary, imder date of 3»£ay 12, 18T2, Mr. 
Longfellow writes : ** Wrote a short poem on 
Charlemagne from a story m an old chronicle, 
De Factis Caroli Mamin quoted by Canth, 
Storta degh Italiantn H. 122. I first heard it 
from Charics Perkins, in one of his kctuxes.”} 
Page 270. EuzabbtH, 

[As intimated in the Interlude whidi f«d- 
lows, the tale of BUzabeth was founded mi a 
prose tale by Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, entitled 
The Youthful Fmigrantn vihich fell under Hr. 
Lon^ellow's eye in a Portland paj^r. Besides 
this he had recourse to A Call to the JJ^faityul 
Frofessors of Truths John Estaugh, with Pre- 

face by his widow. E. E.’8 Testimony eoaeem- 
ing her husband J. E. Beveral eapresrians In 
Hie poem are derived from tbis httle book.] 
Page 282. The Motheb’s Ghost. 

[A Danish ballad to be found In Gmndtw’s 
Danmarks^ garde Fdkemser^ II. 478, waa tiiB 
basis of this poem.] 

Page 810 

O Cmsatn we who are about to die 
Salute you I ” 

[Tim use of the phrase MonUm So l uta mm 
agm«» with the treatment of Qdr&ne in hhi 
painting, beneath which he wrote the words. 
Am Cmatn Xmperatorn Morituri te Sahomtn 
The reference to a gladiatorial eomh^ however, 
Is doubted by some schcdars, who quote Sae> 
tmiius and Bion Casrius as nrii^ the i^umse In 
connection with the great sea-n^t exhiMtaoiE 
givmi by the Emperor <m Lacos Facinua. The 
combatants were ecmdemned criminals, and 


&peror.3 

Page 311. All save me. 

[I^essor Alphens Spring Packard, sSnoe da* 
ceased.] 

Page S%4. In Aittca tky birthplaee ^mdd 
have been. 

[ComeRus Conway Felton, at i»m rim 
lessmr of Greek, aim afterward Pmddent, at 
Harvard Collm.] 

^^Page 314, Ftteoudy coiling and mmeniib^ 

[Jean Iiouis Boddplie Agaashs, the eariimiit 
: natumBsL whose snmmeff bom at Hahnait was 
^ near Mr. Loa^felhm’a, wMi& ribsy wemalao iel* 
Isw^wnamen In Cambtidge J 

315. Afdmd inlo hme anafe. 
{fmries Snimierf ana of Mr. 
doseat £riends«1 
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31S, Here lies the gentle humorist, ; 

[Waelmigtoxi Irviuij. It is interestmgr to 
note the ii^uence which this writer had upon 
>Ir. Longfellow, as shown not only in his early 
prose, but in his direct testimony. In present^ 
jng the resolutions upon the death of Irving at 
a meeting of the !]i*Iassachusetts Histoncal Soci- 
ety, December 5, l\o9, Mr. Longfellow said: 

Every reader has his hrst book ; 1 mean to 
say, one hook amoi^ all others which in early 
youth iirst fascinates his imagination, and at 
oaee excites and satisfies the desires of his 
mind. To me, this first book was the Sketch- 
Book of Washington Irving. I was a school- 
boy when it was published, and read each suc- 
ceeding number with ever increasing wonder 
and delight, spell-bound by its pleasant humor, 
its melancholy teudemess, its atmosphere of 
revery, — nay, even by its gray-brown covers, 
the shaded letters of its titles, and the fair 
clear type, which seemed an outward symbol of 
its style. How many delightful books the same 
author has given us, written before and since, 
— volumes of history and of fiction : most of 
which illustrate his native land, and some of 
which illuminate it and make Hudson, I 
v'ill not say as clasrie, but as romantic as ^e 
Ithine! ¥et still the charm of the Sketch- 
Book remams unbroken , the old fascination 
ri^nuuBS about it| and whenever I open its 
pages, I open also that mysterious door which 
leads ba^ into the hcmnted chambers of 
youth.” . J 

Page Parker Cleavei^asd. 

[A disfcin^ished naturalist who was senior 
professor at JBowdom where Mr. Loi^ 

lellow was first a stndent mid afterward an in- 
stmetor. The father of the poet was an inti- 
mate friend of Professor Cleaveland, aad^ when 
the son went to Brunswick he found in the 
tdder mm one of his most cherished associates. 
■When he went back to give his poem, Morziuri 
Salutamm^ he made his stay at the Cleaveland 
mansion, with the daughter of the deceased 
professor,] 

Page 3^. Poe# / I come to touch thg lunce 
ndne* 

** When any came to take the government of 
mo Hundred or Wapentake In a day and place 
appointed, as they were accustotneo. to meete, 
ail the better sort met him with lances, and he 
idfghi^ &oin his horse, all rise up to him, and 
he setring Ur hdding his lance upright, all the 
TesA cme wfrit their lances, aeeoimng to the 
annrient eu^tome in confirming league and pah- 
Him peace and obedience, and toueh his lance 
m weapon, and thereof called Wapentake, for 
the Sa;roii or old Ei:^ish wapun £3 weapon, 
and a touching, thereby this meeting 

calM wa^t«d:e, or touching of weapon, be^ 
mmm that by that i%neimd eeminmiieof touch- 
weapeik or the lance, they were swome and 
cuulei^teiiwte*” Master Lamberd m Minskea, 
Page Qf tho White CU^ pellm 




and with Ms entire force pat to death by th» 
Siiome, June 25, 1^70.] 

Page M2, Watch t/cr McximUianU tomb* 

In the Hofkirche at Inn'^bruck. 

Page JiS. From mv AsM-CKAinEt. 

[This chair bears the inscnption, 

To 

THE AUTHOR 
of 

THE VIIXAGE BLACKSMITH, 

This chair, made from the wood of the 
spreading chestnut-tree* 

IS presented as 

An expression of grateful regard and venerati<m hy 
The children of Cambridge, 

Who with their Inends join in best wishes 
and congratulations 
on 

This Anniversary. 

February 37, 1873. 

In l&SO, when the city of Cambridge celebrated 
the two hundred and fiftieth auniveisary of 
the founding of the town, December ^th, 
them was aGhxldi%n''s festival at Sanders Thear 
tre in the moniui^, and the chair stood on the 
platform in full view of the thousand children 
assembled. Mr. G«mii^ Biddle read the ^oem ; 
then, to the surprise of alL the poet himself 
came forwmrd and made this little speech * — 

“ My dear young Fnends, — I do not nse to 
make an address to you, but to excuse myself 
from making one. I know the proverb says that 
he who excuses himself accuses himself, and I 
amwriiiing on this occasion to accuse myself, for 
I feel very much as I suppose some of you do 
when you are suddenly called upon in your 
class-room, and are obliged to say that yon are 
not prepared. I am glad to see your faces and 
to hear your voices. I am glad to have this op- 
portunity of thanking you in prose^ as I have 
already done in verse, for the beautiful present 
you made me some two years ago. Perhaps 
some of you have foigotten it, but I have not $ 
and I am afraid —yes, I am afraid — that fifty 
yoars hence, wheu you celebrate the three hun- 
dredth anmversary of this occasion, this day 
and all that belongs to it will have passed from 
your memory : for an Engli^ philosopher has 
said that the ideas as well as children of our 
youth often die before us, and our minds repre- 
sent to us those tombs to which we are 
proaohing, where though the brass and marble 
remain, yet the inscriprions are effaced by time, 
and the Cmagery moulders away,”] 

Page 355. 

So the Hexameter^ rising and singing^ mth car 
dence wmrom^ 

Falls r and in r^uent rhgthm back the Fentamo 
terjlam, 

[Sdyileris Hues will be recalled * — 

In Hexsiaelcr sMgt d«ft Sprb^uells ftUsrige l^ulr 
InBsiitiaaetordmn^ 
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In Ills diary, under date of February 24, 1**47, 
Mr. Longfellow Msmtm : — 

‘‘Walibng do^n to Feiton's this moiiung, 
seduced by the magnetic mfltience of the air 
and the a|>proach to classic ground I composed 
the following, a pendant to fechiiiei*s, — 

In Hexameter headlong the cataract plunges, 

In Pentameter up 'whirls the eddyuig mist 

In my afternoon’s -walk I changed it and added 1 
three more 

In Hexameter phmeee the headlong cataract downward, I 
Xn PeuUmeter up wim Is tue eddjing miit ’ 


twelfth century, llie oriiyinal may be found la 
3Lnlath*s Aitaeutsche GedicMt^ w-ith a modem 
Gyrman > eision. There is another in Marhach's 
icAer, No, 32. 

[3Ir fc. Arthur Bent has annotated The 
Gulden Legend with fulness and cai'e, and the 
leader is ref ened to his volume for more ex- 
tended notes than are here expedient ] 

Page 

JPor these bells hate been anointed ^ 

And baptised with holy water I 
The eonsecranon and baptism of bells is one 
of the most curious eeremomes of the Church 
in the Middle Ages. The Council of 
ordained as foEows . — 


II 

tn Hexameter rolls sonorous the peal of the organ ; 

£n Pentameter soft rises the chant of the choir. 

in 

In Hexameter gallops delighted a beggar on horseback , 
In Pentameter, whack * tumbles he on ot hia steed 

lY 

In Hexameter sings serenely a Harvard Professor ; 

In Pentameter him damns censorious Poe 

Page 40S. The Golden Legend 

The old Legenda Aurea, or Golden Legend, 
wa 5 originaEy written in Latm, m the thir- 
teenth century, by Jacobus de Voragine, a Do- 
minican friar, who afterwards became Arch- 
bishop of Genoa, and died m 1292. 

He caUed his book simply Legends of die 
Saints, The epithet of Golden wasgiven it by 
his admirers ; for, as Wynkin de Worde says, 

Like as passeth gold in value all other meta^, 
so this Legend exceedeth all other books.” 
But Edward Leigh, in much distress of mmd, 
calls it book written by a man of a leaden 
heart for the basenesse of the errours, that axe 
without wit or reason, and of a brazen forehead, 
for his impudent boldnesse in reporting things 
so fabulous and incredible.” 

This work, the grmt text-book of the legen- 
dary lore of the Middle Ages, was truncated 
into French in the fourteenth centu^ by Jean 
de Yign^, and 11 s the fifteenth into EngBsh by 
WIEiam Oaxtott. It has lately been made more 
accessible by a new French translation: La 
Legmde Dorie^ traduite du Latin, parM, G, B, 
Paris, 18S0. There is a copy of tlie original, 
vrith the Gesta Lonqobardorum api^nded, in the 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, pmted 
at Strasburg, MKi. The title-page is wanting; 
and the yoiume begins with the Tabula Legen- 
dorum, 

I have caEed this poem the Gddm Legend, 
because the story upon which it is founded 
seems to me to snrpa^ aE other legends in 
beauty mid significance. It exhibits^ amid the 
corruptions of the Middle Ages, the virtue of 
disinterestedness and self’Saerifice, and the 
^wer of Faith, Hope, and Charity, sulhcient 
l<n^ all the exl^ndes of Me and death. The 
stoey is told, and perhaps Invented, by Hart- 
mann von d^ Ane, a llinnesinger of the 


j Let the bells be blessed, as the trumpets of 
the Church militant, bj which the people are 
I assembled to hear tlie word of God , the eler^ 
I to announce his meivy bj dav, aud his truth ui 
I their nocturnal vigils that by their sound thv 
I faithful may be invited to prayers, aud that the 
; ^irit of devotion iu them may be increased* 
; The fathers have also mamtamed that demoi^ 
^flighted by the sound of bells caEing Chris- 
tians to pmyers. would flee away, and when 
they fled, the persons of the faithful would be 
secure . that the destruction of hghtnii^ and 
whirla-mds would be averted, and the spirits of 
the storm defeated.” — Edinburgh Encyclopoer 
dia. Art. “ Bells ” 

See also bcheible's Kloster, vd. 77fi. 

Page 418. Evening Song 
[Mr. Bent, in hus annotated edition of 7%e 
Golden Legend, remarks that this k modeEed 
nmn the choral songs which the Eeformed 
Church of Germany adopted from existing 
ular chorals, which had long been in use m the 
social and pubhe observances of the Genoaa 
people.] 

Page 4iS>, Who would think her but dftoen * 
[In Der Arme Meinndi, Elsie k but elgh^ 
years of age.] 

Page 421. It is the malediction of Eve ^ 

“Nee esses plus quam femina, muse nunc 
etiam viros transeendis, et qnse maleoidionem 
Evse in benedictioiiem vertisti Marks.” — Mpis* 
tola Ahoeimdi Heloism, 


Page 429. To come hack to my text ! 

In giving tbk sermon of Friar Cnthbert as a 
specimen of the Bisus Fasckalest or street- 
preaching of the monks at Easter, I have exag^ 
gyrated nothing. This very anecdote, offen- 
sive as it is, comes from a discourse of Father 
Barletta, a Dominican friar of the fifteenth 
century, whose lame as a iiopular preacher waa 
so great that it gave rise to the proverb, — 
Eemt preditare 
Qui nemt Barkttare, 

“ Among the abuses introduced in this cen- 
tury,” says Tirabosehi, was that of excitmg 
from the pulpit the laughter of the Imarers ; as 
if that were the same thh^ as ccmvertip; them. 
We have examples of thk, not only in Italyt 
but also in France, where the sermons of Menot 
and Mmllard, and of others, who would make a 
better appearance on ^ stage fiban m ike puL 
pit, are stul '»elehrated for such f<dHea»” 
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If t!ie reader is curious to see how far the 
freedom of si>eech was carried in these pfflular 
sermons, he is referred to bcheible^s Klostcr, 
Tol. I., where he will hud extracts from Abra- 
ham a Sancta Clara, Sebastian Frank, and oth- 
; and m partzcuiar an anonTinous discourse 
Cfdled Her (hauel der Verwustung, The Abomi- 
nacion of Desolation, preached at Ottakrmg, a 
xilla^ w^t of Vienna, November 25, 174:^2, in 
uhich the license of language is earned to its 
utmost limit. 

bee also Pr^dacaforzcina, on BSvSlationssingu- 
iihres et ammantes sur les Pridimteurs ; par G* 
P, Fhtlomm$te^ (Menin.) This work contains 
extracts from the popular sermons of St. Yin- 
cent Ferrier, Barietta, Menot, Maillard, Ma- 
rini, Eaulin, Valladier, De Bes^, Camus, P^re 
Anord, Benin^, and the most eloquent of all, 
daeques Brydaine. 

authority for the spiritual interpretation 
of hSl-ringing, which follows, is Duiandus, JSa- 
iim* }}tmn OMc,^ Lib. I., cap. 4. 

Page 431. The Ka^tvity : a Miraele-Flay. 

A singalp chapter m the history of the Mid- 
dle is that which g^ves account of the 
early Christian Drama, the Mysteries, Morali- 
ties, and Miracle-Plays, which were at first 
performed in churches, and afterwards in the 
streets, on fixed or movable stages For the 
most part, the Mysteries were founded on the 
histone portions of the Old and Kew Testa- 
ments, and the Miracle-Plays on the lives of 
baznts ; a distinction not always observed, how- 
ever, for 2 B Mr. Wright's Sarly Mysteries and 
0 t&er Xattf^Poems of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
CeniwieSf the Besurrectlon of Jjamms is called 
a Mixade, and not a My^ry. The Moralities 
were plays in which the Virtues and Vices were 
personified 

The earliest re^ous pte which has been 
nrespred is the Christos Pasehimoi Gregory 
Kasianzen, written in Creek, in the fourth een- 
inry. Next to this come the remarkable Latin 
plays d Boewitha, the Kun of Gandersheim, in 
fiae tenth century, which, though crude and 
wsnlh^ in artisde constmctimi, are marked by 
a gooa deal of dramatiG power and interest. 
A hanfisome edition of these plays, with a 
translation, has been lately published, 
enlilled TMdIre de Boismika^ B^i^euse etile- 
memde du Bi^de^ Pixr Charm Metgnin, 
BweiSjlW. 

The most inmmrtant oolleetions of Baglish 
Mysteries and Miracle-Hays are those known 
an 1km Townley, the Chester, and the Coventry 
Ham. The first of these eoUeetions has been 
ptubnisised by the Surtees Society, and the other 
two by the Shakespeare Society. In his Intro- 
duoiioR to the Coveatry Mysteries, the editor, 
Mr. JBalBwell, quotes the followir^ passage 
firaoiK Dogdale’sAatiguttties^ Wcarwtacmtre: — 

** Befm the suppression of the monasteries, 
eiiy was very famous f<n- the pagermts, 
w«ce i&yed therein, apem (kfspekChktd day ; 
w|w3i, oOcaasMsg: very great 
|ie ^bmer, from far near, was of no smaB 
leoefit iteelo; whkh m&smtn being acted 


with mighty state and reverence by the friars 
of this house had theaters for the severall 
scenes, very Urge and high, placed upon wheels, 
and drawn to au the eminent parts of the city, 
for the better advantage of spectators : and 
contain’d the story of the New Testament, 
composed into old English Hithme, as appear^ 
eth by an ancient Mb. mtituied Ludus Uorpo^ 
ns Christie or Ludus Conventnm 1 have been 
told by some old people, who in their younger 
years were eyewitnesses of these pageants so 
acted, that the yearly confluence of people to see 
that shew was extraordinary great, and yielded 
no small advantage to this city/' 

The representation of religious plays has not 
yet been w’holly discontinued by the Homan 
Church, At Ober-Ammeqgau, m the Tyrol, a 
grand spectacle of this kind is exhibited once in 
ten years. A very graphic description of that 
which took place in the year Ib^) is given by 
Sliss Anna Mary Howitt, in her Art-Student tn 
Mumch vol. I., chap. 4. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor, in his Eldorado^ gives a 
description of a Mystery he saw performed at 
San Lzcmel, in Mexico. Bee vol 11., chap. 11. 

In 1852 there was a representation of this 
kind by Germans in Boston , and 1 have now 
before me the copy of a piay-biH, announcing 
the performance, on June lO, 1852, m Cincm- 
nari, of the Great BiUico-Mtstoncal Drama^ the 
Life of Jesus Chnst^ynfh the characters and the 
names of the performers. 

Page 432. Here the Angd Gahnd shall leave 
Pareuhse, 

[A stage of three stories was often erect- 
ed, the topmost representing Paradise (hence 
in Germany this word is used for the upper 
gallery of a theatre, angliei^ ** the Gods ; 
on the middle stage was the Earth ; below were 
the “Jaws of Etell.” sometimes represented 
by the opening and shutting^ of the mouth of an 
enormous dragon. Goethe introduces the Jaws 
of Hell to the stage machinery of EausA (V. fi). 
-S. A. Bent.f 

Page 439. Scnptefnum* 

A most interesting volume might be written 
on the Calligraphers and Chrysographers, the 
transcribers and iliuminatars m manuseripis in 
the Mddle A^. These men were for the 
most part zuouks, who labored, sometimes for 
pleasure and sometimes for penance, in mulri^ 
^ying ewies of the elasries am the ocriptoes. 

<H afl bodily labors which are proper for 
us,’^ says Cassloacras, the old Calahnau monk, 
“ lhat of copying books has always been more 
to my taste than any other. The more so, 
as in this exercise ihe mind is instructed by 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures, and it is a 
kind of homily to the omers, whom these hooks 
may reach. It is f reaching with the hand, by 
cottverring the fin^rs into tongues ; it is pub- 
lishing to men in suenee the words of salvation ' 
in jSne^it is fighting against thedemon with pen 
and As many words as a transcriber 

writes, 80 many wounds the demon receives. 
In a word, a reriuae, seated in his diazr to copy 
hiodk&t travels into different provinces withemt 
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moving from the swt, and the labor of his 
hands is felt even where he is not/’ 

Nearly every monastery was provided with its 
Scriptonum. Nieolas de Cla^anx, fet, Ber- 
nard’s secretarv, m one of his letters describes | 
his cell, which he calls Bcnptonolum. where he , 
c^ied books. And Mabiilon, in his Etudes j 
Mona^iqwes., sa;^ that in lus time were stiH i 
to be seen at Citeanx ‘“many of those httle ’ 
'^ells, where the transcribers and bookbmd- ' 
ers worked.” 

Silvestre’s PaUographie VmverstlU contains ! 
a vast number of fac-simdes of the most beauti- ' 
fill dlmninated manuscnplB of all ages and all i 
countries ; and Muiitfaueon, in his Fcueeographm 
Grmca., mves the names of over tliree hundred } 
caHigramiers. He also ^ves an account of the 


which, as with a satisfactory flourish of the pen, 
they closed their long-continued labors. Many 
of these are very curious , expressii^ joy, hunul- 
ity, remorse ; entreating the reader’s prayers 
and pardon tor the writer’s sins; and some- 
times pronoimcmg a malediction on any one 
who should steal the book. A few of these 1 
subjoin; — 

“ As pilgrims rejoice, heholdmg their native 
land, so axe transcribers made glad, beholding 
the end of a book ” 

“ Sweet is it to write the end of any book.” 

“ Ye who read, pray for me, who have written 
thk hook, the humble and sinful Theodulus.” 

* As many therefore as shall read this hook, 
pardon me, I beseech you, if aughc I have erred 
in accent acute and |:rave, in apostrophe, in 
breathing soft or aspirate : and may Ood save 
you all ! Amen.” 

“If anything is well, praise the transcriber; 
if xlLpardon his unskilfolness.” 

“ Te who read, pray for me, the most sinful 
of all men, for the Xord’s sake ” 

“The hand that has written tins book shall 
decay, alas! and become dust, and go down to 
the grave, the corrupter of all bodies* But aE 
ye irao axe of the portion of Christ, i»ay that I | 
may obtam the pardon of my sms. Again and 
again 1 beseech you with teaxa, brothers and 
fathers, accept my miserable supplicatioa, O 
holy choir 1 1 am called John, woe » me ! I am 
called ^ereus, or Sacerdos, in name only, not 
in nncrion.” 

“Whoever shall caxrr away this book, with- 
out permfesi<m of the Poi^ may he incur the 
nmrachon the Holy Trinity, of the Holy 
Mother of Cod, odp Ba^t Joim the Baptkt, of 
the erne hundred and eighteen hefe Nicene Far 
thet% and of all the Saints ; the mte of Sockm 
and Conmrxih ; and the halter of Judas! Anar 
thema, amen.” 

“ Keep safe, 0 Trinhy, Faihefr, Son and Holy 
0ho6t, my three flngsits, with which I have 
written this book.” 

“ Mathusahis Maririr txmuieribed this diving 
hook in toil, snflrmlty, and dangers many.” 

“ BaooMus Barbardoriiis and Michael Sophi- 
fmus wrote this bo^ In and laughter, be- 
mg the guests <d iheir Bohle and owmem 


Tincentius PineUus, and Petrus Nimniua, a 
most learned man.” 

This last colophon Montfauoon does not suffer 
to pass without reproof. “ Other calhgrapa- 
eis,‘ he remarks, “ demand only the prayers of 
their readers, and the pardon of their sins ; bat 
these glory m their wantonness.” 

Page 443. DnnJfc down to umr peg ! 

One of the canons of Archbishop Anselm, pm> 
mulgated at the beginimig of the twelfth 
century, ordains “ that priests go not to drink" 
ing-bouts, nor drink to pegs ” In the thuea ol 
the hard-dnnking Danes, King Edgar ordidned 
tliat pins or nails should be fastened into the 
dnnking-cups or boms at stated distances, and 
whosoever should drink beyond those mailui at 
one draught should be obnoxious to a severe 


Sharpe, m his History of the Kings of Wng-* 
land^ says : “ Our ancestors were formerly tar 
mom for compotatiou, their liquor ww 
and one method of amusmg themselves in this 
w'ay was with the peg-tanKard. I had lately 
one of them in my hand. It had on the inside 
a row of eight pins, one above another, &om top 
to bottom, it held two quarts, aim was a 
noble piece ol plate^ so that there was a giE ci 
ale, half ^^int Wmeester measure, between 
each peg. The law was, that every person that 
dimik was to empty the space between pin and 
pin, so that the pins were so many measures to 
make the company all dnnk alike, and to swal- 
low the same quantity of liquor. This was a 
; pretiy sure method of making ail the comfiany 
drunk, especially if it he conridered that the 
rule was, that whoever drank short of his pm, 
or beyond it, wag obliged to drink agriu, ana 
even as deep as to the next pin.” 

Fage 444* l?ie convent of St Gddm de 
Mhuys* 

Abelard, In a letter to his friend Fhnintii& 
mves a em. picture of this monastery. *** 1 
Hve,” he says, “ in a barbaxoas country, the 
language of which I do not understand ; % have 
no conversation but with the rudest people, 
zny wsdks are on the inaeessible shore of asea, 
which is perpetually stormy* my mooks are 
only known by their dibsolutenesa, and liviii^ 
without any rule or order* could you see ike 
abby, Fhilintus, you '^uld not call It one. tibe 
doors and walls axe without any ornament, eat- 
cept the heads of wild boars and hinds feet| 
which are nailed uu against them, and the 
of frightful animate, the celte are ht^ wi& 
the skins of deer* the monks have not so mmh 
as a bell to wake ikem, the cocks and dogs 
supply that defect, in short* pass ih& 
whole days in hunring ; would to hSmm tkit 
were theur greatest fault ! or that thrirpleasuxo 
terminated there ! I endeavor in vain to recall 
them to their duty ; flhey all cmutehie againsi 
me, and I only expoee to 

ations and dangers. I nnagme I see evecy mo- 
ment a naked swoed hikg over my haad. 
sometimes they mmmad me, and lend me widi 
m&nto ahum; semetnmm they s&mdm mn, 
and X am left ahme to my own 
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rank Ijefoire the age of twenty-eight, when he 
was hiiled m a duel. 

Page 623 Th£ blind girl of Castel-Cuille, 
Jasanm, the author of this beaubful poem. Is 
to the South of France ^hat Bums is to the 
South of Scotland, — the representative of the 
heart of the people, — one of those happy bards 
who are bom with their months full of birds da 
homo pkno d' muzeloas}* He has written his own 
biography m a poetic form, and the simple na^ 
rative of his poverty, his struggles, and his tri- 
umphs IS very touching. He still lives at Agen, 
n the Garonne ; and ioi^ may he hve there to 
uellght his native land with native songs ! 


way of life from Louisa btuart Costello’s Hcam ; 
ana ike Pyrenees* In more recent days Miss H, | 
W. Preston has written sympathetie«illy on the , 
same subject. See The Atlantic MorUhm^ Janu- 
ary, February, 1876 ] 

P^ge628. AChnstmas Card* ^ 

[A d^ription of Christmas in Burgimdy 
from M, J^ertiardt’s Coup d^€Sil sur les Noels 
en Bourgogne^ to the Pans edition of Les Noeh 
Btmrguignons de Bernard de la Mennoye (GiU 
Bardzai), 1842, was quoted by Mr. Lon^ellow 
wimn printing this poem.] 

IV.. A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF MR. 

LONGFELLOW’S POEMS 

Ih the following list the poems are set down 
under date of the years in which they were com- 
posed. When the date of composition is unde- 
termined, the poem, marked by an asterisk, is 
placed against the year of its^ pnWieation. 
%mdatioiis are distirgmshed by it^ca. 

1800, The Battle of Lovell’s Pond. 

To lisrathe.^ 

Thanksgiving. 

Antnmnal NightfaB. 

XtaBan Soenery. 

An April Day. 

Autumn. 

Woo^ in Winter. 

USE The Lunatic Girl. 

The Venetian Gondoliar. 

The Angler’s Song. 

Sunrise on the Huis. 

^riunofthe Moravian Huns of Bethle- 
hem. 

Lover’s 

IHxge over a Hamdess Grave. 

A ScM^ of Savoy. 

The l.ydjfl-n Hunter. I 

Ode written for Hie CkmmomneraHon 
at Fryeburg, Maine, of Loveweil’s 
Ifeht, 

' Jeekoyva. 

TheSea-IHver. 


Sengi “ WW^feom 6h« eye c£ day.’* 
Song Off ihe Birds. 


Song *” Bari:, hark ^ ” 

Song: And wkiiher goesi thou, gendt 

sigh ” 

The Beturn of Spring* 

Bundel * Bence auay, begone, begone, 
Snrmo. 

The Chdd Adeep, 

Friar Lubln, 

* Let me go icarm* 

* The Disembodied Spirit, 

* Ideal Beauty 

* The Dover s Complaint, 

TheNatwityof Chnit, , 

The Assumption of ike Virgin, 

A Florentine Song, 

A Neapolitan Canzond, 

Christmas Card. 

A Soldier's Song, 

Tell me, tell me, thou pretty Bee* 

Stcthan Canzonet, 

Coplas de Manrigue, 

The Good Shepkerd, 

To-Morrow. 

The Native Land, 

The Image of God, 

The Brom, 

* Vida de San Mdlan. 

* San Miguel, The Convent, 

Death ofArchbtsk^ Turpin, 

Art ana Nature. 

The Two Harvests. 

* A ncient Spanish BaUads, 

* Clear Honor of the Liquid JFlemmt, 

* Praise of Little Women. 

* Milagros de Nuestra Smora, 
a Song of the Bhine. 

King Christian 

* Song '^^She is a maid of artless grace f 
Song & ike Bdl, 

The Castle Im the Sea. 

Song of ike Silent Land. 

Passages from FriMqfs Saga, 

Flowers. 

, A Psalm of life. 

The Reaper and the Flowers. 

The light of Stars. 

“H^lected record ofamindneglected.* 
The Grave. , , , ^ , 

The Souls Complaint against the Body* 
B&m^s Expedsdon to Heart, 

, The Wreck of the Hesperus. 

The Village Blacksmith. 

Prelude. 

Hymn to the Hight. 

Footsteps of An^; 

The BeleJi^ered . _ 

Midnight Mass for the Dying Year. 
L’Bnvol to Voices of the Hight. 

* The Cekstial Pip. 

* The Terrednm Paradise, 

* Bddtice, 

* !I1« Happiest Dam* 

* The Warn. 

* Tkelkad, 

Bkd and ike Skip^ 

* Whiiker, 

* Beware, 
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* The. Black KnigU, 

1840. It IS not always May. 

The Spanish Student. 

The skeleton in Armor. 

IS41. Endymion. 

The Ramy Day, 

God's Acre. 

To the RiTer Charles, 

Blind Bartuneus 
The Goblet of Life. 

Maidenhood. 

Bxcelsior. 

The Children of the Ifrd's Supper, 

The Luck of EdenhM,^ 

The Tuo Locks jf Mair, 

* l%e Elected Kmghl» 

1842. To William E. Cbamnng, j 

The Slave’s Dream. . , ? 

The Good Fart, that shall not be t^en 

The Slave in the Dismal Swamp 
The Slave singing at Midmght. 

The Witnesses, 

The Quadroon Girl 

* The Warning 

The Belfry of Brt^es. 

Mezzo Cammin. 

1843. Translation of Dani^ beg^. 

The Statue over the Cathedral Boor • 

The Legend of the Cross^-BiU, 

T^ Sea hath its Pearls, 

1844. A Gleam of Sunshine. 

The Ajrsenal at Spnngneld. 

Knremberg. 

The Norman Baron. 

Bam in Summer. 

^Weed, 

The Day is Done, 

The Hemlock Tree, 

Anme of Tharaw, 

* Childhood, , . , ^ 

* Eleag Silent in the veil of eoemng 

imlight,'*' 

1845. To a Child. . 

The Ooeidtation of Orion. 

The Bridge. 

To the Driving Cloud, 

Oariilou. 

Afternoon in February. 

To an Old DanA Song-B^. 

Walter von der Yog^weid. 
ZhrmhingScmg. ^ ^ . 

The Old Clock on the Stairs. 

The Arrow and the Soi^. 

The Evening Star. 

Autumn. 

* jimte. 

Curfew. 

Birds of Pa(£»i^. ^ 

The Haunted Qiamber. 

Evai^line, begun. 

^ Poetic ripfenims. 
e StkM Lam, , ^ , 

* Blessed osre the 
Wanderefs Bmgs, 

* L%e Hatmof Lam, 

* Bmi “ If Soi* art deei^mh mmden. 


* Bondd 

1846. The Builders 

Pegasus in Pound 
Twilight. 

1S47. Tegn4r s Dr^a 

E\angeiiiie. finLshed 

*‘0 faithful, indefatigable tides. 

“ Soft through the silent air.*’ 

1848. Hymn for my Brother s OrdmatioiL 
The Secret of the Sea. 

* Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

The Fire of Dnft-W ood. 

The Castle-Builder. 

Eesignation. 

Sand of the Desert, 

The C^n Window. 

ig Witlaf’s Drinking-Horn. 


1849. 


The Seaside and the Fire- 


1860. 


1851, 


King ^ 

Dedication 
side. 

The Building of the Ship. 

The Challenge of Thor J Tales of a Way- 
side Inn;. 

The Lighthouse. 

Gaspar Becerra. ^ , - 

Sonnet on Mrs. Kemble a Beadmgs from 
Shakespeare. 

Children. 

The Singers. 

The Brook and the Wave. 

Girl tif Castel-CmBi. 

A Christmas Card, 

The Golden Legend, begun. , 
Michael Angelo portion of in,, iv. 
The Ladder of St. Auguatme. 

rrfi. _ TST j. Ot.!,. 


1853. 

1854. 


1855. 

1866, 

1857. 


1868 


at Cambridge. 

Tbe Golden Legend, fimahed. 

The Warden of the Cinque Forts, 
Blunted Houses, 

The Emperor's Bird’s-Aest. 

Daylight and Moonlight. 

The Jewi^ Cemetery at Newpori;, 

The Two Angels 
The B™ Walk, 

The Golden Milestone. 

Catawba Wine. 

Prometheus. 

^imetheus. 

Hiawatha, begun. 

Hiawatha, fimahed. 

Oliver Bassehn. 

Victor Galbraith. 

My Lost Youth, 

Jotm Endicott, begun. 

So from the Boemu of Darkness. 

John Endicofet, finiriied. 

Santa Filomena. , , ^ 

Ike Discoverer of the North Cape. 

^ F^&h Birlliday of Agaaw^ 

of Milea SiamJkh, hw 

. The^artBlnp of MUflS Staxsfiah* ^ 
Itei 
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1863. 


1864 


1865, 

1866, 


i86T, 

1868. 

m?9. 

1870. 


The Children s Hoar, 

Eneeladus 
i>no'%-FUikes 
The Beli of Lynn. 

Mi/ ^secret 

Paul Eeyere’s Ride (Tales of a Wayside 
Inn). : 

The fc*aga of King Olaf, excepting The ! 
Challenge ot Tfior » Tales of a Way- , 
side Inn . I 

A Day of feunshine, ^ 

Interlude A strain of luusic closed the f 
tale « Tales ot a Wayside Inn;. f 

Prelude The Wayside Inn, | 

The Legend of Rabbi Ben Len (Tales | 
of a Wajside Inn'. i 

King Robei-t ot feicily (Tales of a Way- j 
side Iniii. ^ ) 

Torqueuiada Tales of a Wajside Inn? 
The Cniuberland. > 

*^Five Interludes to First Part of Tales | 
of a Wayside Inn 

The Falcon of Ser Federigo (Tales of i 
a Wayside Inn> ! 

The Birds of KiHingis^orth (Tales of a 
Wayside InnJ, 

* Finale to Part First of Tales of a 
Wayside Inn. 

* Something left Undone. 

* Weariness. 

Falin^nesis. 

The Bridge of Cloud. 

Hawthorne. 

Christmas BeUs. 

The Wind o\er the Chimney. 

Divina Commedia . Sonnets, I., IL 


Kambaln (T^es of a Ways ide Inn). 
Brnna Commedia: Sozmet HI. 

To Italy. 

FloweMe-Luce 
Killed at the Ford. 

Giotto’s Tower. 

To-Morrow. 

Bivina Commedia : Sonnets V., YI- 
Transiation of Dunie^ finished. 

Divma Commedia * Sonnet IV, 

Giles Corey of the Salem Farms. 

The Gleaner of Sapri. 

Prelude to Part beeond of Tales of a 

W^ide Tiui. 

The Bell of Atri (Tales of a Wayside 
^Inu^ 

Fata Moi^ana. 

The Meenng, 

Vox Fopuli. 

Prelude to Translations. 

The Dirine Tragedy, hegim. 
Comohttm. 

* To Gardiml Michdieu. 

The Angel and the Child. 

Wanderer’s Htgk Seng$* 

The 

* Th ^ Kazan. 

The Bog and the Brodc. 

* Ban$a leresa’s Book*M&rh 


1871. 


1S72. 


1873. 


1874 


Remorse 

The Cobbler of Hagenau (Tales of a 
Wayside Inu*. 

The Ballad of Carmilhan (Tales of a 
Wayside Inn . 

Lady Wentworth t Tales of a Wayside 

Iim>. 

The Legend Beautiful Tales of a Way- 
side Imii. 

The Baroii of St. Castine (Tales of a 
Wayside Inn). 

Judas Maccab«eus. 

The Abbot Joachim * First Interlude 
to C^hnstus. 

Martin Luther * Second Interlude to 
Christus, 

St John Finale to Cliristus. 

The IHrme Tragedy, finished. 

* Introitus to Christns 

* Interludes and Finale to Part Second 
of Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

Michael Angelo, firat draft. 

Azrael (Tales of a Wayside Inn). 
Charlemagne (Tales of a Wayside 
Inn! 

Emma and Eginhard (Tales of a Way- 
side Inni. 

* Frelucle, Inteilndes and Finale to 
Part Third of Tales of a Wayside 
Inn. 

Elizabeth (Tales of a Wayside Inn). 
The Monk of Casal-Maggiore (Tales of 
a Wayside Inni. 

Scanderlieg (Tales of a Wayside Inn* 
The Mothers Ghost (Tales of a Wayside 
Inn). 

The Rhyme of Sir Christopher (Tales 
of a Wayside Inn). 

Michael Angelo Monologue, The Last 
Judgment ; Monol^ue, Part Second. 
Palazzo Cesarini , The Oaks of Monte 
Luca. 

* The Challenge. 

* Aftermath. 

The Hanging of the Crane. 

Chaucei 

Shakespeare 

Milton. 

Keats. 

^ From the Cancwneros. 

Charles bumner. 

Travels by the Fireside. 

Cadenahbla. 

Autumn Within. 

Monte Cassino 
Morituri tealutamus- 
Three Friends of Mine. 

The Galaw, 

The Sound of the Sea. 

A Summer Day by the Sea. 

Tlie Tides. 

A Nameless Grave. 

The Old Bridge at Florence, 
n Ponte Veeehio di Piren25e. 

Michael Angelo Vittoria Colonna; 
Palazzo Belvedere ; Bindo Altoviri; 
In the Ccllsenm. 
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Sevm Sonn€ts and a Canzone, 
ms. AmaM 

The bermon of St. Fraaeis 

Belisanus 

Songo EiTer. 

The ilas<xue of Pandora. 

* A Shadow. 

Sleep. 

Parker Cleaveland 
t8T6. The Herons of ELmwood. 

To the Avon. 

A Dutch Picture. 

The Revenge of Ram-m'-the-Face. 

To the River Yvette. 

A Wraith m the Mist. 

Natiue 

In the Churchyard at Tarrytown. 

Ehot's Oak 

l^e Descent of the Muses, 

Venice 

The Poets 

The Harvest Moon. 

To the River Rhone. 

The Two Rivers. 

Boston. 

St. John’s, Cambridge. 

Moods. 

Woodstock Park. 

The Four Princesses at Wilna. 

The Broken Oar. 

The Four Lakes of Madison. 

Victor and Vanqmshed, 

On the Terrace of the Aigalades. 

To my Brooklet, 

Barriges, 

1877. Kdramos. 

Cities in Spain. 

Vittoria Colonna. 

A Ballad of the French Fleet. 

The Leap of Roushan Beg. 

Haroun al Hasehzd. 

King Trisankn. 

The Three Kmgs. 

Song : ‘‘Stay, stay at home, my heart, 
and rest.” 

The Three Silences of MoKnos. 
Holidays. 

Wapentake. ^ 

* jf%6 Bunks of the Cher. 

* To the Forest of Gastine. 

* Fontenay, 

* Pray for me. 

Vire. 

ItTSi, ^ The Emperor's Glom 


The Poet's Calendar , 3Iarch, 

The WTute Czar. 

Delia 

Bar aid Taj lor 

The Chauibei over the Gate. 

Mo»iiiiight. 

^ FoT'^nken 

^ Vtrgtl s First Ethogue, 

* Orta ih Exile 
1S79. The Crosb of Snow. 

From my Arm Chair. 

Jugnrtha. 

The Iron Pen. 

Robert Burns. 

Helen of Tyre. 

Tlie Sifting of Peter 

The Tide rtses. the Tide falls. 

Mj Cathedral 

The Banal of the Poet. 

Night 

The Children’s Crusade, 

Sundown. 

Chimes 
A Quiet Lip 

18S0. Dedication to Ultima Thule, 

* Elegiac. 

Old St, David’s at Radnor. 

Maiden and Weathercock. 

The Windmill 
L’Envoi to Ultima Thule 
Tiie Poet’s Calendar. January, February 
Api il-December , 

Four by the Clock 

1881. >Kchael Angelo Viterbo. 

Auf Wiedersehen. 

Elegiac Verse 

The City and the Sea, 

Memones 

Hermes Tnsmegisttis* 

Pmudent Garfield. 

My Books. 

* Song for the l^'Iosque of Pandora. 

1882. * Becalmed. 

Mad River. 

Possibilities 
Decoration Day. 

* A Fragment. 

* Loss and Gain 

Inscription on the Shanklm Fouiitam. 
The ifeis of ban Bl^. 

* Wdleterihedear dayscome back again « 

* At La Chaudfaa. 

* The Wtne of Juraneon. 
(Undetemin^) The otarSm 




INDEX OF FIRST LINES 


A Buim man is a poor man, and poor a blind 
man is, 616. 

A fleet with flags arrayed, 337. 

After so long an absence, 295. 

A gentle boy, 'viith soft and silken locks, 295. 

A handful of red sand, from the hot clime, 108. 
Ah, how short are the days I How soon the 
mght overtakes us, 270. 

Ah, Lot6, 43, 

Ah me ! ah me ! when thinking of the years, 
637. 

Ah ! thou moon that shinest, 42. 

Ah ^ what pleasant yisions haunt me, 104. 

A little bird m the air, 230. 

Allah gives light m darkness, 018. 

All are architects of Fate, 108. 

All are sleeping, weary heart, 36, 37. 

AH day has the battle raged, 234. 

AU houses wherein men hare lived and died, 
188 

AH the old gods are dead, 226. 

Am 1 a king, that X should call my own, 343. 

A mill-stone and the human heart are driven 
ever round, 616. 

A mist was driving down the British Channel, 
188. 

Among the many Hves that X have knowzi, 319. 
An ai^l with a radiant face, 629. 

And King Olaf heard the ery, 219. 

And now, behold ^ as at the approach of morn- 
ing, 633. 

And thou, O River of To-morrow, flowing, 321. 
And when the kings were in the field,— their 
squadrons in array, 695. 

And whither goest thou, gentle sigh, 621. 

Annie of Tharaw, my true love of old, 614. 

An old man in a lodge within a park, 316# 
Arise, O righteous liord, 520. 

As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 318. 
As a pale phantom with a lamp, 362. 

A soldier of the Union mustered out, 317# 

As one who long hath fled with pantmg breath, 
351. 

As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 
99. 

As the birds come in the Spring, 348. 

As the dim twiKght riirouds, 648. 

As treasures that men seek, 687. 

As nnto the bow the cord is, 185. 

At anehor in Hampton Roads we lay, 202. 

At Atri, in Abnmo, a small town, 245. 

At Brontheim, Olaf the Hing, 227, 

At Ija Chandean, — *t k hM siaoe then, 631. 

At Str^mnd, by the 

At ihe fmit of the mountain height, 633. 

A virion as of crowded eily streets, 316. 


Awake f arise ! the hour is late, 359. 

Awake, 0 north-wind, 368. 

A wmd came up out of the sea. 199. 

A youth, Kght-hearted and content, 613, 

Barabbas is my name, 4(M). 

Baron Castme of bt, Castme, 259. 

Beautiful lily, dwelling by still nvera, 287. 
Beautif ul vmey I through whose verdant 
meads, 325. 

Becalmed upon the sea of Thought, 349. 

Behold I a giant am I, 347. 

Bell! thou soundest memly, 611. 

Beside the ongathered rice he lay, 20. 

Between the dark and the dayhght, 201. 
Beware I the Israelite of old, who tore, 23. 
Black are the moors before Kazan, 6«:$9. 

Black shadows fall, ltS4. 

Blmd Bartimeug at the gates, 17. 391. 

Bright Sun ! that, flaming through the mid-daj 
sky, ^2. 

Build me straight, O worthy Master, 99. 

Bum, O evening hearth, and waken, 288. 

But yesterday ^ese few and hoary leaves, 652. 
By 1]^ evening fire the artist, 110# 

By the shore of Citche Oomee, 162. 

By yon sfciH river, where the wave, 648. 

Can it be the sun descending, 139. 

Centuries old are ihe mountains. 304. 

Christ to the youx^ man said: Yet one thing 
more, 113. 

Clear fount of Ix^t I my native laiidon high, 56^ 
Clear honor of me liquid element, b52. 

Cold, cold is rile north wind and rude is the 
blast, 645. 

Come from thy eavems dark and d^p, 305# 
Come, my beloved, 867# 

Come, O Death, so silent flying, 597. 

Come, <dd friend I rit down and listen, 67. 

Come to me, 0 ye children, 209. 

Dark is the mrnmng with mist ; In the narrow 
mouth of the harbor, 345. 

Dead he lay among his books, 342, 

Dear child I how radiant on thy mother’s knee, 
60# 

Don Kano, Coi*nt of lega, 594. 

I>ost thou see on the rampart’s he^t, 341. 
Dowered with nSl oelei^iid gifts, 29i. 

Down from yon distant mountain be^t, 639. 
Downward through the evening twi%ht, 119 

Each heart has its haunted chamber, 294. 

Even as the Bkeaed, at the final suxnmoias, 631 
Evexmoro » soiiad shall be, 393. 
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Every flutter of the 

Eyes so tristful^ eyes so tristful, 597. 

Far and wide among the nations, 155 
Filled IS Life's goblet to the bnni. 17. 

Flooded by ram and snow, 

Flow on, sweet mer ! like his \erse, 357. 
Forms of saints and kings are standmg, bl5. 
For thee was a house built, blS 
Forth from the emtain of clouds, from the tent 
of purple and scarlet, 1*^2 
Forth rolled the Rhine -stream strong and 
deep, bXl, 

Forth upon the Gitehe Oamee, 130. 

Four by the clock ! and yet not day, 354. 

Four hnipid lakes, — four Naiades, 351. 

From the outskirts of the town, 293. 

From the nver s plashy bank, t>48. 

From this high portal, where upsprings, 630. 
Full of wrath was Hiawatha, 151. 

Oaddi mi fece : 51 Ponte Yeeehio sono, 318. 
Garlands upon his grave, 324. 

Gentle Spiic^ 5 in sunshine clad, 621. 

Gently swaying to and fro, 302. 

Give me of your hark, O Birch-tree, 128. 
Glomny and dark ait thou, O chief of the 
mighty Omahas, 64 

Glove of black in white hand bare, 5^17. 

God sent his messenger the ram, 4b2. 

God sent his lingers npon earth. Hi. 

Good night f good night, beloved, 42, 

Guarding the mountains around, 305. 

Hadstthon sfetyed, I must have fled, 257. 

Half of my hte is gone, and I have let, 68. 

Hark hark, 621. 

Haste and hide thee, 303. 

Hast thou seen that lordly castle, 611. 

Have I dreamed ? or was it real, I8ti 
Have yon read in the Talmud of old, 200. 

He is dead, the beautiful youth, 291. 

He IS gone to the desert land ! 6!^. 

Hence away, b^one, begone, 655. 

Here in a little rustic hermitage, 322. 

Here lies the gentle humonst, who died, 318. 
Here rest the weary oar I — soft lurs, 647. 

High on their turreted cliffs, 304. 

Honor be to Mndjekeewis I 116. 

How beautiful is tlm rain, 59. 

How beautiful it was. that one bright day, 289. 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 5^. 

How I started up in the night, in the night, 617. 
How many hves, made beautiful ana sweet, 

How much of my young heart, O Sj^in, 335, 
How strasage it seems I These Hebrews in 
their graves, 191. 

How strange the sculptures that adorn th^ 
towers, 292. 

How the Titan, the defiant, 306. 

How they so softly rest, 610. 

1 am $K>or and old and blind, 328. 

I fen the God 218. 

I enter, and I see is tbegloom, 292. 

If I am fair mtm? msmM almw 65?. 


I If perhaps these rhymes of mine should sound 
‘ not well in strangei*s ears. 616. 

If thou art sleeping, maiden, 52, b37, 

, I, Gonzalo de Bereeo, ni the gentle summer-tide, 
653. 

I have a vague remembrance, 296. 

I have read, m some old. marvelous tale. 6. 

) I hear along our street, b2b. 

) I heard a brooklet guhhing, 610. 

, I heard a loice, that cried. 111, 

, I heard the bells on Christmas Day, 289. 

' I heard the trailing garments of the Night, 2. 

; I know a maiden fair to see, 611 . 

' I lay upon the headland-height, and listened* 
. 287. 

, 1 leave 5 o«, ye cold mountain chains, 6.50. 

; I lift mme eyes, and all the windows blaze, 293, 
1 I hke that ancient baxon phrase, which calls, 

In Attica thj biithplace should have been, 81A 
In broad daylight, and at noon, l‘.U. 

In dark fens of the Dihmal bwamp, 21. 

Ill his chamber, weak and dying, 58. 

In his lodge beside a nver, 160. 

In Mather's Magnaba Christi, 187. 

In Ckiean’s WTide domains, 22. 

In St. Luke’s Gospel we are told, 346. 
InteUigence and courtesy not always are conii« 
bined, 016. 

In that building long and low, 195. 

In that desolate land and lone, 33b, 

In that province of oui Fiance, 055. 

In the ancient town of Bruges, 54. 

In the con\ ent of Ih-ontheim, 2^15. 

In the hamlet desolate, or><». 

In the heroic days when Ferdinand, 236. 

In the long, sl**e|>less watches ot the lught, 323. 
In the market-place of Brugi s stands the belfry 
old and brown, 54, 

In the old chundiyard of Ins native town, 348. 
In the Old Colony da>s, m Pljmouth the land 
of the PiIgnuLS, Um. 

La the valley of the Fegmtz, where across 
broad meadow -lands, 57. 

La the Valley of the Vixr, P12. 

In the Village churchyard she hes, 189. 

In the workshop of Hephiestns, 298. 

In those days said Hiawatha, 145. 

In those days tlie Evil Spirits, 147, 

Into the city of Kambaln, 247, 

Into the darkness and the hush of night, 348. 
Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and 
bewildered, 171, 

Into the Silent Land, 612. 

X the sounding sea-beach and behold, 315* 

I said unto mjraelf, if I were dead, 317. 

I sat by my window one mght, 650. 

I saw, as m a dream sublime, 62. 

I saw the long line of the vacant shore, 317. 

I see amid the fields of Ayr, 344. 

I shot an arrow Into the air, 08. 

it so far from thee, 343. 

1 sleep, but my heart awaketh, 3li6. 

I stam agsiin on the famihar slum;, 314, 

I stand beneath the tree, whose branches shades 
321. 

I stood on the bridge at midnight, 63. 
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I stood upOB the hiUs, when heaven’s wide arch, 

9. 

Italy ! Italy S thoa who ’rt doomed to wear, 
635. 

£ thought this Pen vioald arise. 344 
It is aatumn , not without, 351. 

It is good to rhyming go. 

It is the Harvest Moon ! On gilded vanes, 320. 

I trust that somewhere and somehow, 249. 

It was Einar Tamberskelver, 233. 

It was lift}' years ago, 19th 

It was feir Cfamtopher Gardiner. 284, 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 13. 

It was the sea.son, when through all the land, 
240. 

£ wish to make my semon brief, — to shorten 
my oration, « *53. 

Janus am I ; oldest of potentates, 

Joy and Temperance and Kepone, bib. 

Just above yon sandy bar, 104, 

Just in the gray of the dawn, as the mists up- 
rose from the meadows, 174. 

Kmg Christian stood by the loity mast, 007, 
King Ring with his queen to me banquet ^d 
fare, oW, 

Kmg Solomon, before Ills palace gate, 204. 

Labor with what zeal we will, 203. 

Xady, how can it chance — yet this we see, 636. 
Lady I thine upward flight, 652. 

Ijaugh of the moimtain I — lyre of bird and tree I 
593. 


Mounted on Kyrat strong and fleet, 3 .j8. 

Much It behoveth. 620. 

Mv beltAfcd IS white and ruddy. 366. 

My soul its secret has, m> life to<a has its mys- 
tery. 

My undehled is but one, 
i My way is on the bright blue sea. *550. 

Neglected record of a mind neglected, 360, 
Never sb^ souls like these. 307, 

Never stoops the soaring vulture, 156. 

' Night comes stealing from the East, 654* 
f Night rests m beauty on 5Iont Alto, C46. 

' Nine sisters, heaurirtil in form and face, 319, 

No more sli^ I see, WiO, 

Northward over Drontheim. 2^10. 

No sound of wheels or hoof-heat breaks, 325, 
Not fashioned out of gold, hke Hera’s throne, 
2 ^ 17 . 

Nothing that is shall perish utterly, 5:57. 
Nothing the greatest artist can conceive, *>35. 

1 Nothing was heard m the room hut the hurry- 
I ^ mg pen of the stripling, 16*5. 

{ Not without fire can any workman mould, 6:?5. 

1 Now from Ml King Olars i^rms, 221, 

, Nowhere such a devious stream, 328. 

Now the zephyrs dimmish the cold, and the 
year being ended, b43. 

Now Time throws o£E his cloak again, 621. 

1 O anuable solitude, 65*5. 

I 0 Caesar, we who are about to die, 310. 

I O curfew of the settii^ sun I O bells of LjTml 
290. 


Leafless are the trees , their purple branches, 
193. 

Let him who will, hy force or fraud innate, 631. 
Let me gp warm and merry slill, 651. 

Let notmi^ disturb thee, 597. 

Like two cathedral towers these stately pines, 
348. 


O’er all the hiU-tops, 617. 

O faithful, indefatigable tides, 360. 

Of Edenhall, the youthful Lord, 61 ». 

Of Prometheus, how undaunted, 185. 

Often X think of the beautiful town, 104. 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door, 

Oft I remember those whom I have known, 


Listen, my children, and yon shall hear, 207. 

Little sweet wine of Juran^mi, 632, 

Live I, so live 1, 616. 

Lol in the painted oriel of the West, 69. 

Longing already to search in and round, 634. 

XfOrd, what am 1, that, with unceasing care, 
593. 

Loud he sar^ the psalm of David, 22. 

Loud sang the Spanish cavalier, 48. 

Loud the angry wind was waling, 226. 

Loudly the smlors cheered, 231. 

Love, love, what wilt thou with thish^urtol 
mine? 632. 

Lull me to sleep, ye winds, whose fitful sound, 
317. 

Lutheran, Pqah^, OMvinistie, all these creeds 
mid doctrines three, 616. 


O gift of God t 0 perfect day, 202. 

O gladsome light, 418. 

O hemlock tree I O hemlock tree I how faithr 
ful are thy branches, 614. 

Oh, give me hack the days when loose and free. 
636. 

Oh, how blest are ye whose toils are ended, 616. 
Oh let the soul her slumbers break, 587. 

Oh that a Smig would sw itself to me, 

Oh, the long and dreary Winter, 158. 

Olaf the King, one summer mom, 223. 

Olger the Dane and Desiderio, 

O light serene I present In mm who breathes, 
652. 

O little feet I that such long years, 203. 

0 Lord! who seest, from yon s^tarry he^h^ 


Maiden I with the meek, brown eyes, IB. 
Man-like is It to fall into sin, 616. 

Many a day and wasted yeas^ 649. 

Meanwhile the stalwart Miles Standish was 
maririring steadily navthward, 178. 

Month after nnmlh passed away, and in Au- 
tumn the ships toi the merimazits, 180. 
Most heantifiil, most gmitle I yet how lest, 647. 


0 lovely river of Tvefcte, 337. 

Once into a quiet village, 110. 

Once more, once more, Inarimd, 336. 

Once on a time, some centuries ago, 275. 
Once the &ipier(W Claries d Spam, 1^. 
Once upon Iceland’s sciita^ strand, 323. 
One Autumn night, in SiMhnry tow% 204 
Sie day, Harritm A1 Easchid read, 
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One httndred yem ago, sometime more, 
255 

One morning, all alone, 415. 

One momiiig, on the sea shore as I strayed, 657. 
One summer monnm', v> hen the sun was hot, 209. 
On King Olaf^^s bndal lught, 224 
On bt. Bavun's toAer, commanduig. 337. 

On sunny slope imd beeehen swell lU. 

On the eross the dying Saviour, bio. 

On the sea-sands, 2312, 

On the green little isle of Inehkexmeth, 339. 

On the Mountains of the Fi^ine, 115. 

On the shores of Gitche Gurnee, 132 
On the top of a mountain I stand, 4S. 

O pmcious evenings I ail too swiftly sped, 112. 

O Kiver of Yestemay, with cinprent swift, 321, 
O star of morning and of liberty, 293. 

0 sweet illusions of boiigj 294. 

Othere, the old sea-captam, 19S, 

O traveller, stay thy ueaiy feet, 339, 

Our God, a Tower of Strength is He, 463. 

Out of childhood mto manhood, 121. 

Out of the bosom of the Air, 2b2, 

0 weathercock on the viUap^e spire, 347. 

0 ye dead Poets, who are living still, 319. 

Padre Francisco, 29. 

Pentecost, day of reioicing, had come. The 
ehurch of the vuJage, 609. 

Peradventure of old, some bard in Ionian Is- 
land 354, 

Beasant it was, when woods were green, 1. 

Psoet f I eoms to touch thy lance with mine, 323. 
Pure Spirit I that within a form of day, 652. 


Sleep, comrades, sleep and rest, 359. 

Slowly, slowly up the wall, 440. 

Slowly the hourhand of the dock moves round, 
320, 

So &om the bosom of darkness our days come 
roaring and gleaming, J60. 

Soft through the sdent mr descend the fedihery 
saow-fl^es, ^ 

Solemnly, mournfully, 69. 

l^me day, some day, 597. 

Something the heart must have to cherish, 618. 

Somewhat back from the village street, 67. 

So the strong will prevailed, and Alden went on 
his ermnd, 168. 

Southward with fleet of ice, 193. 

Spake full well, in Iangu£^ quaint and olden, 
5 

Speak ! speak ! thou fearful guest, 11. 

Spring IS coming, birds are twittering, forests 
leaf, and smiles the sun, 599. 

Stars of the summer night, JM. 

Stay, stay at heme, my heart, and rest, 340. 

Still through Stefpt’s desert places, 356. 

Stretched m thy shadows 1 rehearse, 655. 

Strike ^ sails I King Olaf said, 2;^. 

Svend Byring he sidc^ adown the glade, 282. 

Sweet as the tender :&agrance that survives, 341. 

Sweet babe I true portrait of thy father^s face, 
622. 

Sweet chimes ! that in the loneliness of night, 
354. 


Sweet faces, that from pictured casements lean. 


Sweet the memory is to me, 326. 


Quand les astres de Noel, 293. 

Queen Sigzid the Haughty sat proud and aloft, 
220 


Rabbi Ben Levi, <m the Sabbath, read, 214. 
Rio Verde, Rio Yerde, 594. 

Rise up, my love, my fair one, 366. 

Elver I that in silence windest, 16. 

River, that stealest tdth such ^ent pace, 315. 
Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urhmie, 215. 
Bound Autumn^s mouldmir^ urn, 646. 


Sadly as some old mediaeval knight, 357. 

Safe at anchor in Brontheim bay, 2^. 

Saint Augnstiae ! weRl^sl thaw said, 1B6. 

St, Town I BSfcher across plains, 

San Mkuel de la Tumba is a convent vast and 

^de,596. 

Sea, the Are ht smldi^low, 299. 

She dwells by Great Renhawa^s side, 21, 

^ is a maid of artleas S96. 

who with thine amovtnm, sylvan 
song, 592. 

Sawi ci stature, large Bmh, 223. 

one there m Bmm mnemher Ovid 
^ e*ile,64L 

me% whemm th^ 

Slent, m vep dt evmpung tw^g^ 

tPBmg of Rtaimtha, 

I mtim plain, 606 , 


Taddeo Gaddi built me. I am old, 318. 

Take them, O Death ! and bear away, 112. 

Tell me not, in motxcnfui numbers, 3. 

Tell me, tell me, thou pretty bee, 658. 

The Ag^ come and go, 622. 

The -Archbishop, whom God loved in high de* 
gree, 622. 

The battle h fou^t mid won, 280. 

The brooklet came from the mountain, 296. 
The ceaseless rain is falling fast, 324. 

The course of my long life hath reached at last 
636. 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary, 16. 

The day is done, and the darkness, 64. 

The day is ending, 65. 

The doors are all wide open ; at tim gate, 3t5. 
The guests were loud, the ale was strong, 2^ 
The hohest of aU holidays are those, 322. 

The lights are out, and gone are all the guesta 
308. 


Lord descended from above, 466. 

The night m come, but not too soon, 4. 

The nuns in the clonster, 

The old house by the lindens, 109. 

The pages of thy hook 1 read, 29. 

The panting cried to the Sea, 336. 

The peasant leaves his pkm^ 394. 
Thera Is a love 648. 

Thera is a met spirit in these woo^ 10. 
Thmk^a Eerm^, whewe nam is Bea^ 3. 
Thera is ira io^, however waluhsd and 
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Tliere sat one day m quiet, 600* 

There was a tune when 1 was very small, 6CS 
The rising moon has hid the stars, lo. 

The rivers rush into the sea, t51tK 

The rocky ledge runs far into the sea, 106, 

The sea awoke at midnight trom its deep, 316. I 
The sea hath its pearls, 615 1 

These are the Voices Three, j^i>. 

These words the poet heard m Paradise, 357, 

The shades of night were falling fast, 10. 

The felaver in the broad lagoon, *22 
The summer sun is sinkmg low , ‘XiX 
The sun is bright, — the air is clear, 15. 

The sun is set , and in his latest beams, 316. 

The tide rises, the tide falls. Ml, 

The twihght is sad and cloudy, Hj“. 

The wind is rising , it seizes and shakes, 

The works of human artifice soon nie, *>52. 

The w'orld is full of caie, 4M. 

They made the warrior’s grave b>3side, <j50. 

The young Bndymion sleeps Endj mion's sleep, 
310. 


They w^ere three hundred, they were young and 
strong, (»5S. 

This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 56, 
This is the forest primeval. The murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks, 71 
This is the place. Stand still, my steed, 55. 
This song of mine, 196, 

Thora of Kiniol I hide me ! hide me, 220. 
Thorberg Skaftmg, master-builder, 228. 

Thou ancient oak! whose mynad leayes are 
loud, 318. 

Tkou brooklet, all unknown to song, 630. ^ 

Thou comest, Artumn, heralded by tbe rain, 60. 
Though the mills of God grmd slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding sm^, 616. 

Thou mighty Pnnoe of Church and State, 629. 
Tbou Royal River, bom of sun and shower, 320. 
Tkou that from the heavens art, 617* 

Three Kings came riding from far away, 339. 
Three miles eictended around the fields of the 
homestead, on three sades, 598. 

Three Silences there are : the first of speech, 320* 
llius for a while he stood, and musi^ by the 
shore of the ocean, 177* 

Thus sang the Potter at his task, 329. 

ThnsL th^ mndh care-worn, 618. 

^ is late at night, and in the realm of sleep, 291* 
Tltyms, ihou in the shade of a spreading beech" 
tree reclining, 640. 

To-day feom the Anrora’s bosom, 651* 

To gwop off to town posiHbiste, <532* 

To noble heart Love doth for shelter fly, 637* 
Torrent of light «M»d river of the air, 316. 

Turn, turn, my wlmel J Turn round and round. 


Tuscan, that wandorest throngh the realms of 


^ was Pmitecost, the Feast of dadneas, 612. 
TWo angels, one of Life and one of Beath, 199. 
^o good frie^ had Biawi^ha, 127* 


Under a spreading ehestnnMree, 14 
Under Mount Etna he hes, 291* 
Und^ the walls of hteerey, 19$. 


Until we meet again ! That is the meaning, 3444. 
Up soared the lark into the 327* 


Viswamitra the Magician, 

Vogel weld the Minnesinger 66, 

Warm and still is the summer night, 333, 
Welcome mv old tnend. 65. 

Welcome O fctork ! that dost wing, 639. 

We sat within the farm-house old, 196. 

Wh-tt an image of peace and rest, 34b. 

What is this i read m history, 352. 

What phantom is tins that ^pears, 345. 

What say the Bells of San Bias, 

Wiiat sh^ I do, sweet Xiei, tell me, 65S. 

Wlmt should be said of him cannot be said, ^ 
What the Immortals, 

When Alcuin taught the sons of Charlemagne^ 

When by mght the frogs are croaking, kindle 
but a torch's fire, 616, 

When Christ was born in Bethlehem, 657. 

Wlien descends on the Atlantic. 103. 

WheneVr a noble deed is wTought, 197. 

When first in ancient time, from Jubal’s tongue. 
645. 

When I compare, 359. 

When I remember them, those friends of mine. 

I 314. 

1 When Mazdrvan the l^Iagician. 295. 

When the dying flame of day, 9. 

When the hoars of Day are numbered. 4. 

When the pnme mover of my many sighs, 636. 
When the summer fields are mown, 297. 

When the summer harvest was gathered in, 649. 
When the warm sun, that brings, 7, 

When u}pn the western cloud, 645. 

When winter winds are piercing chill, 8. 
j Wliere are the Poets, unto whom belong, 338. 

I Where from the eye of day, 650. 

I Whereunto is money good, 616. 

Whiloin Ixive was hke a fire, and warmth and 
comfort it bespoke, 616. 

White swan of cities, slranbering in thy nest, 319. 
Whither, thou turbid wave, 609. 

Who knocks, — who kmjcks at my door, 657 
Who love would seek, 616. 

Why dost thou wildly rush and roar, 358. 

Will ever the dear days come back again, 631* 
Wfli then, Duperrier, thy sorrow be eternal f 
628. 

With favoring winds, o’er sunlit seas, 3^. 

With snow-white veil and garments as of fiame, 
292. 

With what a gloty comes and goes the year, 8. 
With what a hollow dirge, its voice did fill, 651* 
Witlaf, a king of the Basons, 109* 

Worn with speed is my good steed, 


Ve sentinels of sleep, 305. 

Yes, the moment shml decide, 306* 

Tee, the Year is ^wiag <dd, 6, 

Yet not in vain, O Elver of Ycfl^etday, 3^* 

Ye voices, drat arose, IL 

You shall hear how Hkwathi^m. 

You shall hear how Pau-I^-KetwiB* 187, 146L 
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Tlie titles of mior works and of general divisions are set m small capitals. 
JLbbot Joaelum, The, 40T. ' Cadenabbia, 325 


Aftermatb, J97 I 

Afternoon in February, 63 1 

Allsiu 61^. 

Ainalil, 326 | 

Aui'ient bpaiUtth Ballads, 394 j 

Angel and the Oluld^ The, 629 ; 

Angler's Song, The, 64S ! 

Annie of Thaia'a t>14. 1 

April l>ay» An, 7 ; 

Arrow and the Song, The, 68 1 

Arsenal at Spnugfield, The, 56 

Art and Nature, 632 1 

Artist, The, 635, i 

Aasmnption of the Tirgm, The, 652 
At fia Chandeau, 631, 

Auf Wiedemhen, 354 

Antumn ^^Thou comest, Antuixm, heralded by tbe 
rain,” 69, 

Autninn “ With what a glory comes and goes the 
year, 8. 

Antmnnal Nightfall, 646 
Antunm Witmn, 351. 

Avon, To the, 357 
Aarael, 264, 

Ballad of Cannilhan, The, 252. 

BalUd of the French Fleet, A, 337. 

Baxxaos Am Othes Fo£»s, 11. 

Banks of the Cher, The, t»35 
Baron of St Castme, The, 259. 

NarregeSj 630 

Battle of I-oveB’s Pond, The, 645, 

Baysxd Taylor, 342 
Beatrice, 634 
Becalmed, 349. 

Belei^ered City, The, 5 

BBX<fB7 QT Banens Atm orsm Fosats, Tbs, 53. 

Belfry of Bruges, The, 54. 

Belisanus, 32S. 

Bell of Atn, The, 245. 

Bells of Bynn, The, 290. 

Bells of Smi Bias, The, 359. 

Beowulf's Expedition to Heort, 618. 

Beware, 611. 

Bird and the Ship, The, 610 
Birds of Killmgworth, The, 240. 

Bibos or Fassaob, 184. 

Birds of Passage, ISd^ 

Black Knight, The, 612 
Blesseil are the Dead, 016 
Blind B»rtimens, 17. 

Bniso Gmt or CAST3fet.Cini.t.i, Tbi, 623. 

Boob Sonbbts, A, 314 
Boat<»),321 

Boy and the Brook, The, B3i9 

Br%e, The, 63 

Bn^ of Clond, The, 2SS. 

Broken Oar, Tlie, 323. 

Brock, The, 503 

Brook and the Wave, The, 206. 

Brooklet, To my, 630 

Bmnmo Ssiip, Tub, 90. 

The, lOS. 

B^idel of IB. 

Borhd of the Poet, The, 348. 


Canzone, 037 
Canllon, 34 

Castle-Bailder. The, 293. 

Castle by the Se<i, Tne, Oil. 

Castles in Spam 333 
Catawba Wine, 19o, 

Celestial Pilot, The, 633 
Challenge, The, 296 
Clumber over the Gate, The, 342 
Ctianged, 2% 

Chanmng, To WUham B , 20. 

Oharleinague, 2l)5 
Charles Sumner, 324 
Chaucer, 315 
Chaudeau, At La, 631 
Child Asleep, The, 622 
Child, To a, 60 
Childhood, 608 
Children, 200 
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